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SOME SOCIAL REFORMS.* 


WELCOME the presence here of my predecessor in this Charr, 
Professor Percy Gardner, because his notable Address of last 
year serves in a Manner as my text on the present occasion, and I 
am glad to be able to make acknowledgment to him of the appreciation 
which it roused in me while reading ıt the other day With the 
greater pagt of it, and with the general tone, I found myself ın cordial 
agreement, though there were contentions here and there, especially 
views concerning the nature and purport of scientific education, which 
I should prefer to express differently To mtroduce them I will make 
a few statements or propositions, partly his, partly my own, showing 
essential agreement with his main position 
1 The necessarily preliminary or precursor of wise and effectual 
reform is knowledge—knowledge both wide and accurate of the 
state of society and of the conditions of action though at the same 
time we must 


e 
guard ourselves against a too narrow interpretation of the scientific 
° study of history and bear ever in mind the great variety in human 
motives 


2 The problems before us are so complex and so strangely 
intermingled with surprising elements in human nature that ıt ıs 
easy for people with the best mtentions to do harm rather than good, 
especially, as I myself think, if they proceed to attack an institution 
or an abuse in too direct and narrowly concentrated a manner For 
instance -—. 


All attempts at dealing with the problems of poverty have hitherto 
failed, because they have not taken into account certain psychological 
facts, so that in many cases they have increased the evil they were 
meant to remedy And it 1s thus in many other cas¢’s ° 

* Address to The Social and Political Education League Delivered on Friday, 


26th May, 1905, ın University College, London By Sir Oliver Lodge President for 
the Year . 
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3. Whatever may be the faults and foibles ôf a social expert m 
detecting abuses and advocating reforms, his aid ıs mdispensable if 
the mere blind struggle for existence 1s to be suspended and progress 
to become conscious and moderately quick As Charles Kingsley 
said, adopting words akin to some used by Huxley :— 

For five and twenty years my ruling idea has been that the 
reconstruction of Society on a scientific basis is not only possible, but 
the only political cbyect much worth striving for 


4 So to this end a long-continued and devoted study of the human 
problem, as a branch of science, 1s as necessary as 1s the intuitive 
and energetic zeal of the reformer. The art of government cannot 
continue to be the one department of activity for which no traiming 
1s supposed to be necessary We train doctors, we tram engineers, 
we are beginning to train teachers, some day politicians must be 
trained too that ıs to say, youths must be tramed ın social studies 
before becoming legislators, in spite of the fact that sn all these 
professions some few men are born with such extraordinary ability 
that trammg seems almost superfluous in their favoured case And 
as a prelimmary to traming, a body of systematised knowledge 1s 
necessary which must be the work of trained enquirers and social 
experts, such as are only now beginning to exist ° 

5 To grow real and practical and trustworthy experts may take a 
long time As Professor Gardner says again — 

„In human scienre, as ın natural science, the mind of the learner 
must be gradually :rained and taught to move in unfamiliar ways It 
has to learn to distrust the obvious and to look beneath the surface, 
to value fact more than opinion and tendencies more than arguments 
It has to acquire wnat Huxley called the “fanaticism of veracity” It 
must be prepared to give up the hope of reaching easy generalisations, 
and to plod contentedly through a mass of details 


6 Nevertheless there 1s no subject in which the result 3i study 
and research ıs hkely to be more mmediately useful and directly 
repaying Most of our scientific apphcations result m indirect 
benefit, but in this human region of research the applications are 
direct and mmmediate to the advancement of hfe. 


Discoveries ın dhysics, electricity and the lıke, help mankind in 
certain outward ways, satisfy material needs Duscoveriesin medicine 
may make life more free from pain But discoveries in human nature 
may enable whole communities to live at a higher level, may 
have a bearing upon happiness direct andimmediate . And unless 
our increased power over nature tends in the long run to increase 
human happiness, 1t does not seem after all much to boast of. Itisa 
very great thing to be able to carry out one’s will in the material 
world, but ıt 1s also important to have within purposes which are 
worth carrying out If one has nothing to say worth saying, telegraph 

° and telephone become only instruments of vanity. 
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e 
7 Quite so, and therefore humanistic studies aie of more 
emphatic interest to mankind than can be the study of morganic 
Nature though also, as he says again — 


It 1s a certain truth, that the humanistic side of education can 
only hold its own by means of a radical change of method and of 
outlook 

If human studies are to hold their due place in education and 
in research, they must not adhere to the traditions of the Renascence, 
they must adopt, so far as such are suitable, the methods of natural 
science They must be made methodical and comprehensive 


So far I profess complete agreement but now I want to ask, why 
discriminate and contrast human studies and nature studies in this 
way? Why assume that a study of nature results on/y in quicker 
travel and louder speech and mote comfortable dwellings, while a 
study of history and literature results in a higher life and greater 
human happiness? .That is to succumb to the popular conception 
of physical science, to assume that ıt ıs incompetent to serve as the 
vehicle of ‘culture, and to confuse knowledge and insight with mere 
material applications 

The scoffer or Philistine on the other side mmght similarly urge, 
perhaps indeed has already often wged, that a study of ancient 
history results only m acquaintance with the details of the Punic 
wars, m familiarity with the barbaric exploits of half-civilsed races, 
that ıt deals with the succession of monarchs over some Oriental tribe, 
and with the futile conventional subject of what man has done or 
failed to do in the past, while the study of natural science enables 
us to appreciate and think over again the eternal thoughts of the 
Creator . 

One criticism or summary is as unfair as the other The study of 
man and the study of nature ought not to be separated and 
discriminated ın this superficial and biassed way I am very far 
mdeed from applying these adjectives to Professor Gardner's utter- 
ances On the contrary, I am elsewhere quoting and utihsing those 
utterances for the purpose of influencing such educational 
authorities as in my judgment attnbute an undue or unbalanced 
weight to the indirect benefits which humanity derves from 
bread-studies, studies which lead to greater wealth and better 
dwellings and higher manufactunng skill and the like, studies 
which contribute unselfishly to the general well-bemg of “mankind, 
though at the sacrifice sometimes of the individual These studies 
have been far too much neglected in this country, and gts well and 
necessary to emphasise them and place them on a recognised and 
proper footing, but it is well also to refrain from errmg im the 
opposite direction by yielding too much to the present trend of 
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opinion, and allowing ourselves to attach too httle weight to those 
studies which, though they can hardly be called selfish, yet are of 
direct benefit to the individual human soul itseli—those which raise 
their possessor in the scale of existence and enrich his own life both 
now and hereafter, although perhaps they do not make him quite 
such a useful weapon or toolin the hands of the caputalist or exploiter, 
nor always, at least not when narrowly pursued, so valuable a servant 
of the State 


A WIDER SCOPE FOR EDUCATION 


It seems to me, therefore, that some emment humanists at the 
piesent tıme discriminate too completely between the study of man 
and the study of nature. They say truly that scientific methods must 
be applied to both studies that scientific methods, the scientific 
spirit of investigation, the best and noblest attributes of the pure 
investigator, are to be applied to the study of man as they have 
been apphed to the study of Nature They welcome the “fanaticism 
“of veracity” which has always been a feature in the great students 
of Nature, and to-day is gainmg ground ın all branches of humanistic 
study, and 1s penetrating even Theology and Biblical criticism, to a 
surprising and most welcome extent Nevertheless they @re still apt 
to speak of the ningteenth century, and the scientific epoch through 
which we have lived and in which we are still living, as having chiefly 
provided for us telegraphs and railways and such like, or, taking a 
higher fight, they say tiuly that ıt has enlarged our conception of 
the Cosmos and famuliansed us with its vast extent and intricacy, as 
well as with the conception of development and evolution All this 
1s true, and welcome, but the greatest benefit of scientific research 
lies in a region beyond even this I wish to mantan that ıt has 
permeated and saturated the leaders of intellect ın every department 
with a new spirit, and from one end to the other has made man 
perceive that honest enquiry ıs an avenue to truth, and that real and 
genume truth ıs the worthy—the only worthy—obyject of intellectual 
apprehension, for tha: in truth, ın tts highest and sublimest sense, 
must ultimately be embedded wisdom and beauty and everything 
most worth having in existence 

I therefore urge that, except for trivial practical convenience, 1t 18 
not necessary to discrmmate The essential truth that we have to 
learn and grow accustomed to is that man is a part of nature, the 
part of nature which has become self-conscious, the part that has 
acquired free will, thet has become m many respects god-like and 
superb—devil-like also and degraded, some of ıt, as the necessary 
correlatiye—hut a part of the Cosmos all the time, and the part of all 
parts most worthy of study 

But try to attend to that part alone, and you will fal That is just 
the error that has through all the ages hitherto been made The 
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study of man alone, divorced from the study of nature, is bound to be 
one-sided and partial and incomplete—t ıs bound to be more or less 
misleading It ıs like the study of a fossil without a knowledge of 
the strata in which it was found; it 1s a study of an organism deprived 
of its environment It ıs Tennyson’s “flower in the crannied wall,” 
plucked without its root and without its soil, without its atmosphere 
and moisture and sunshine, without the Cosmos of which it 1s a part— 
and then attempted to be understood Man 1s a part of nature and 
1s embedded in it, ‘he ıs the child of an infinite and portentous 
material universe, and on one side of his personality 1s clearly akin to 
it, how can he study his own nature if he remain ignorant of all but 
the most superficial features of that Cosmos? The attempt has been 
made, the attempt 1s made still in the sixth form of nearly every school 
m the country, and in many a University, but ıt 1s an attempt which 
has failed, and the populace ıs realising that ıt has failed, and so it 
says—recoiling to the opposite extreme—let us abandon Letters and 
study Nature, let us make machines and combme chemicals and play 
with electricity and teach our sons mechanics and our daughters 
botany, let us abandon the effete study of Greek and philosophy 
and poetry and suchlike vanities, and attend to the solid business of 
life, metallurgy and miming and engineering and commerce and 
manufacture and political economy 

So swings, or 1s beginning to swing, the great pendulum of public 
opimon at the present time, ın a natural reaction from an excess in 
one direction, though excess in either direction is as deleterious 
as excess in the other It may swing a good deal yet without doing 
any harm, for the bias on one side, for all these centunes, has been 
so excessive that a great recoil was necessary and inevitable, it has 
not swung too far yet, nor in most schools has ıt swung nearly far 
enough p but I perceive already that unless a brake ıs applied it will 
swing too far some day, and that there will be a series of oscillations, 
‘and a somewhat bitter struggle, between the conservative remnant left 
behind, and the radical reformers rejoicing over a new order of things 
in what at present ıs the front 

Speaking as one who would fain, if he were wise enough, occupy a 
position at the middle of the swing, ın the certainty that at this mid- 
point the pendulum will ultimately settle down, when its swings are 
done, speaking also as one who, like many others, would ascertain 


where that mean or mid-point actually is, I want to urge that my ' 


advocacy of science and scientific training 1s not really due to any wish 
to be able to travel faster or shout further round the earth, or to 
construct more extensive towns, or to consume more atmosphere and 
absorb more rivers, nor even to overcome disease, prolong human hfe, 
grow more corn, and cultivate to better advantage the Kindly" ee of 
the earth , though all these Jatter things will be “added unto us ” 1f we 
persevere ın high ams But it 1s none of these things which should 
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be held out as the ultimate object and aim of humanity—the gain 
derivable from a genuine pursuit of truth of every kind, no, the 
ultimate aim can be expressed ın many ways, but I claim that ıt 1s no 
less than to be able to comprehend what is the length and breadth 
and depth and height of this mighty universe, including man as 
part of it, and to know not man and nature alone, but to attain also 
some incipient comprehension of what saints speak of as the love of 
God which passeth knowledge, and so to begin an entrance into the 
fulness of an existence beside which the joy even of a perfect earthly 
life ıs but as the happiness of a summer’s day 

These high gains are the fruit of a lifetime of study and thought, 
and are not to be appreciated ın all moods, but, quite prosaically, it 1s 
manifest that by neglecting the study of nature and of mathematics 
and of the facts studied at present under the conventional head 
“science,” we are neglecting one-half of our opportunities , no complete 
human being can emerge as the result of a one-sided training, and 
no wide comprehensive outlook on the umverse can be taken by a 
being who has atrophied a portion of his faculties 

Thus, then, I hope that a real advance in general scientific education 
—whenever ıt 1s possible, and I do not say that ıt has been achieved 
or formulated or initiated as yet, for there are many opposing forces, 
and progress must be slow in order to be secure and wise—a real 
advance ın scientific education will react with beneficent mfluence on 
humanistic education also, that the study of man, and of literature, 
and of art, and poetry, and music, will take an altogether higher and 
nobler shape, that there will be no conflict or hostility between 
humanism and realism, but that they will be found to be opposite sides, 
perhaps not even opposite sides, but mutually supporting buttresses 
and pilasters, architraves on which the roof of the cathedral of 
man’s spirit can be laid, and the soul of man elevated far above the 
petty troubles and miserable sins which still chng to him by reason of 
his animal ancestry and only recent emergence into conscious though 
indistinct communion with the Divine 


EDUCATION OF THE AVERAGE MAN 


Now let us descend to details and enter upon the questions How 
can the general level of mankind be raised? What steps are necessary 
to this end? and How far are we {fundamentally falling short of the 
necessary efforts and proper methods now? Is it possible to 
reconstruct society on a scientific basis? 

That ingenious and able writer, Mr H G Wells, devotes himself 
seriously to thgse questions, and I believe it is generally admitted that 
he has provided this country with a good deal to think about 

The construction of a Utopia ıs an enticing, and I believe not an 
altogether unprofitable, exercise, because it 1s often a good practical 
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method of procedure to form an ideal, and then to see how near in ° 
practice it 1s possible to attain to it That is the way- of great 
inventors, it ıs, I believe, consciously and admittedly, the method 
which Lord Kelvin, for instance, has pursued in brooding over his 
inventions, and, being based ın his case upon a deep knowledge of 
the problems and of possible methods of solution, ıt has resulted in 
many devices of the utmost originality 

So ıt may be with social problems also, but ıt 1s not my purpose 
to-day to attempt to rival Mr Wells, nor to formulate nor even to 
discuss any Utopian scheme I want to pomt out, what everyone 1s 
really aware of, how grievously ın many respects we fail to organise 
hives in anythmg like a reasonably happy, healthy, human way, and 
then how it ıs possible almost at once to make a beginning ın at least 
one or two directions, 1f we are minded so to do 

The late Professor Seeley insisted on knowledge as a necessary 
preliminary to reform, I agree, but ın the exigency of life people 
cannot wait, as in the applications of Chemistry or Physics they can, 
for a fully-established and systematic theory before they take 
action, they must get what knowledge they can, they must 
encourage experts to devote thew lives to serious study, and to 
accumulate and dissect and assimilate facts, but meanwhile they 
must themselves proceed tentatively and experimentally to put 
their ideas into practice, to bring them to the test of experience, to 
apply the methods of trial and error, to learn by mistakes, trying only 
to make those mistakes as few as possible, not hoping to avoid them 
altogether , and so must the practice and the theory, the acquisition of 
knowledge and its application go hand in hand and simultaneously , 
one cannot wholly precede the other, but each must react on the other 
amid the storm and stress of actual existence The practical man and 
the theorist must hve side by side, and both must be active; often, 
indeed, their attributes can be combined ın one and the same person 

Moreover the knowledge of the expert 1s not the only knowledge at 
which we must am The education of the average citizen 1s to be 
considered. It 1s no use going too fast for him, no use being too far 
ahead of the time, anything achieved under those conditions 1s likely 
to be upset by the return swing of the pendulum 

Social progress ıs only sure and lasting when the average citizen 1s 
ripe for ıt, when he 1s carried along by the reformers and realises the 
benefit of what has been done Society cannot be reconstructed from 
outside, ıt must be reconstructed from within, ıt must ın a manner 
reconstruct itself, or it will be unstable This 1s the whole problem, 
this ıs the real and noble difficulty ın dealing with self-conscious 
material and free agents They cannot with wisdom, be coerced, they 
must be led, and this process takes time, and is*the reason why 
progress 1s so slow Machines can be managed on the coercion 
principle, but not men. my . 
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Looked at with seeing eyes this doctrine bears pressing very far, ıt 
can be applied even to Divine dealings with humanity, and accounts 
for the amount of sm and misery still existmg m the world 
Omunu:potence itself could not with wisdom reform mankind faster than 
they desire to be reformed, nor can it permanently impose upon them 
conditions which they are incompetent to assimilate A momentary 
outbuist into intellectual splendour might be accomplished, aş ıt was 
oncé in Athens, but ıt would be followed by centuries of fallmg back 
_ and comparative degradation. 

But the time was never so ripe as it 1s now for the education of the 
average man The hopelessness of effecting any permanent reform 
without his concurrence is the chief reason indeed which leads many, 
of us to lay so great a stress upon education, upon real education and 
the reform of the schools, and upon reconsideration of the orthodox 
methods of :mparting knowledge and stimulating thought and enquiry 
in use up till now 


IDEALS OF YOUTH 


If social problems and difficulties and reforms could be introduced 
to and contemplated by ingenuous youth, before they became sophisti- 
cated by false traditions and imbued with selfish and pecuniary 
interests, much might be achieved For ıt could then be 1ealised how 
far from anything like an approach to perfection we now are, the true 
meaning of civilisation and social existence could be emphasised, and 
the desperately backward and uncivilised condition of our -present 
state realised. It 1s a matter of common observation that young people 
have many of them a keen and generous appreciation of, and feel a 
yearning towards, a more ideal state of things, until they get dazed 
and bewildered and disheartened by the selfish conditions of life as ıt 
1s, and fall back into the customary routine of conventional coneurrence 
with the general trend of Society 

Take a few instances What ıs the customary attitude to foreign® 
politics on the part of our legislators? I do not wish to generalise 
unduly, but a cynic might say, with just sufficient truth to make us 
uncomfortable, that our foreign policy 1s to let things be, to refrain 
from studying questions and looking ahead, as long as people are 
quiet, and only to attend when they become a nuisance, especially 
when they threaten, or seem to threaten, our pecuniary interests 
Then, to act ın a sudden, spasmodic, excited manner, and enter upon 
operations which are very costly before they are completed. 

Such assertion might be made by a cynical observer; but he would 
have to admit a few brilliant exceptions, due to our leaders, exceptions 
which I gladly and gratefully acknowledge The Anglo-French 
entente 1s one of them, the Japanese Alhance 1s conspicuously another ; 
certain honourable dealings with America are a third, and our 
behaviour in Egypt, both in war and peace, 1s a fourth. There may 
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be others, and what I wish to point out is that whenever our States- 
men and leaders do thus look ahead and achieve something in a 
peaceful and progressive and meritorious direction, the populace 
appreciate it, the people are ready for this mode of dealing with 
foreign affairs, they are generous and hopeful, and willing to sacrifice 
something for the good of the world, they are indeed usually more 
unselfish and more “Christian,” if I may use that expression, than our 
rulers and financieis have imagined them or always proved themselves 
to be 
Hence, on the principle that the average man must be carried 
with us if progress is to be permanent, I say that the conditions are 
hopeful 
I am one of those who are beginning to contemplate the possibility 
of a national or citizen army, each one in his youth devoting a certain 
time to the acquisition of drill and discipline and the use of weapons 
for national defence I believe it will make for peace, masmuch as ıt 
will bring home the danger and responsibility of war to every hearth 
in the kingdom, for a people whose ordinary avocations are upset 
by active service will not rush into it as rashly as do a people who 
maintain a professional fighting class, whose career and opportunities 
for distinction are essentially involved in the occurrence of hostilities 
Through the half century of my own life we have fought certain 
wars which to the best of my judgment we should not have fought. 
The Crimea was the first of them, few now think that we should 
have fought the Russians at the behest of Louis Napoleon for the 
purpose of maintaining the dommation of an Asiatic race over a 
controversial portion of Europe in order to close the natural mantime 
outlet of a great nation. And the last instance is very recent I 
know that there ıs always something to be said on both sides I 
trust that the verdict of history may be on our side, but I much fear 
it will go against us in several cases Yet these wars have retarded 
*the growth of civilisation and entailed ternble suffermg—a depressing 
thought, 1f no adequate good has come of it all 
On the other hand I believe that we should have put down our foot 
strongly, and been ready to fight, if need be, in protection of certain 
maltreated people whose existence we had contracted to maintain. A 
nation which rushes into battle for selfish causes only, and which 
refrains, and 1s known to be certain to refrain, from the expense and 
trouble of contest for any unselfish or noble cause or in protection of 
the weak, does not, any nidre than an imdividual, earn the respect of 
the world, nor does it really strengthen its position, not even its 
sublunary position, among the nations “There ıs that scattereth and 
“yet increaseth” in this sphere also, and “ prestige ” 1s an asset not to 
be acquired on the grounds of financial and territorial considerations 
alone If our devotion to material gam ıs too concentrated and 
strenuous we run the risk of losimg even that Let the British Emptre 
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uphold the rght and the truth, and ıt may hope and deserve to be 
prosperous and perpetual, let ıt exhibit itself to the world in purely 
sensa guise, and decadence will assuredly set in 


I am convinced that young people will realise this I feel assured 


that greed and sophistication are acquired characters, and fortunately 
that they are not transmitted to offspring by inheritance, though by 
example and precept they may be and are gradually instilled 


CONTROL AND ALTERATION OF ENVIRONMENT 


Well, then, take the condition of Society at home The people for 
the most part, m Britain, are now aggregated into great cities and 
towns, and the country 1s becoming depopulated Are the cities 
admirable and attractive places, and are the conditions of existence m 
town and country such as they might readily be made, with our present 
knowledge of, and control over, natural forces? 

We must answer with conviction, assuredly no! 

The towns are subject to a blight of squalor and poverty and 
dirt the West-End may live in forgetfulness of them, byt the slums 
of a town cover a great area, and they are hideously depressing To 
think of people living there, year ın year out and all their lives, 1s 
unspeakably repellent We who get away, for travel and holidays and 
change, do not realise all that ıt must mean towards the dwarfing and 
degradation of the human soul The fact that good and decent and 
exemplary lives are lived ın these dismal surroundings ıs again a 
most hopeful feature and speaks well for humanity It proves itself 
superior to its environment, 1t dominates its surroundings, and blossoms 
as we see a flowering shrub sometimes blossoming among material 
ruin and decay s 

And what we have to teach, throughout, 1s that ın no sort of way 1s 
man to be the slave of his environment No longer ıs he to adapt 
himself to surrounding circumstances, changing colour with them as 
do the insects and plants It is not himself which 1s to suit the 
environment, but he ıs to make the environment suit him This 1s the 
one urefragable doctrine that must be hammered into the ears of this 
generation till they realise its truth and accept it The struggle for 
existence, supplemented by other great facts and laws, some of them 
partially known, some quite unknown, has brought us to what we are 
It has doe its slow and pa.nful and beneficent work All through 
the ages of the world’s history the blind and inevitable facts or forces— 
struggle for existence and survival of the fittest—have been operating, 
so as to clznc/pas it were and perpetuate every favourable variation, 
which, either by accident or by design, has arisen, and thus has animal 
nature been confirmed and strengthened and improved, until it has 
risen to the altitude of conscious and controlling man. 
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There, however, the function of these blind forces begins to cease 
Man progresses now, not by exterminating the weak, but by caring 
for them, not by wars and fierce competition, but by the unobtrusive 
pursuits of peace, and by the development of families and firms and 
communities orgamsed for mutual help and co-operation, and this 
element of higher progress—already foreshadowed as it was in the 
ammal kmgdom—we have now consciously to recognise and intensify, 
till we land at length in the friendly co-operation and brotherhood of 
the whole human race j 

It 1s not human nature that must be altered to suit circumstances, 
nor need ıt be adapted to material surroundings , 1t must be obedient 
to the laws of nature certamly, but within their sway we have entered 
on the period of conscious evolution, and have begun the adaptation of 
environment to organism. It is thus that all progress in the rearing 
of domestic ammals has been accomplished The Procrustean system 
of unaided nature ıs over, and under the fosterimg care of man results 
are achieved which else would have been impossible Hitherto 
man has applied processes associated with care and culture to the 
quadrupeds and to the birds, he has not yet applied 1t to the fish of the 
sea, nor has he altogether learnt how to apply it to his own species A 
begining of intelhgent treatment of humanity has been made, but for 
the most part men are still left to struggle up against adverse circum- 
stances as best they may, and the weakest still go to the wall There 
are some who indulge ın the enervating and dangerous fallacy that this 
1s the best way, that a policy of masterly mactivity and Zazssez farre 1s 
best for the race, and that any interference will result in weakness and 
decadence. 

There may be some here present who think so for the fallacy still 
exists among thoughtful men Nevertheless I wish to mantan that 
it 1s a*deadly fallacy, and that our constant endeavour should be to 
continue the process of extermination of this fallacy begun by 
Professor Huxley in his famous Oxford “Romanes Lecture” The 
surface of the earth ıs to be amended by us, the forces of nature are 
to be first understood and then curbed, controlled and utilised 
Higher aims are to replace mere survival in a struggle for subsistence 
We have entered on the epoch of conscious control, and must assume 
our full dignity as man As Mr Huxley said, m “Evolution and 


“Ethics” — 


“Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every 
“step, and the substitution for ıt of another, which may be called the 
“ethical process It ıs from neglect of these platy considerations 
“that the fanatical individualism of our time attempts to apply the 
“analogy of cosmic nature to society Let us anderstand, once 
“for all, that the ethical progress of Society depends, not on imitating 
“the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in combating 
“it ”—Pp 81-83 7 
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“The most highly civilised societies have substantially reached [a 
“position where] the struggle for existence can play no important part 
“within them ”—P 36. 


IDEALS FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


And now a word as to method 

The first thing to learn ıs that ewls are often not to be attacked too 
directly, that the most obvious and direct way 1s seldom the wisest or 
the most effective. the wisest policy 1s often indirect 

When a gardener sees his flowers droop and wither, when he sees 
the fruit decay or remain sour and shrivelled, he does not always 
attend to the blooms alone, nor even to the buds and blossoms he 
goes deeper than that, he surmises that there ıs some canker at the 
root, and he searches for the parasite that 1s poisoning or draining the 
lfe blood from the tree, or he makes laboratory experiments in 
vegetable pathology, of a character apparently quite wide of the mark. 

So I advocate we should deal with such evils as the dirt, disease and 
drunkenness of our towns, with the perenmial problem of the 
unemployed, and with all the man-fold evils which still clng lke a 
canker to our wealth and civilisation We should treat these evils 
as we treat diseases and cankers affecting the fruit, and should seek 
for the causes deeply and pertmaciously, with the object of removing 
them by indirect and permanent means 

First of all we must bring home the evil to people, otherwise they 
get so accustomed to it that they begin to think that ıt 1s the normal 
and necessary condition of Society They even quote biblical 
authority for it, saying, “The poor ye have always with you,’—as if 
that meant that the grime and wrelchedness of city slums were to be 
always with us (although they do not exist in such countnes as 
Sweden and Tyrol), whereas its real meaning is that poor people® 
requiring help and assistance, people bowed down by trouble and 
sickness and accident and sorrow, pecple who require the kindly aid 
of the good Samaritan, the healing influence of omtment,—these we 
shall have always with us, and no era would be an era of prosperity 
from which the sympathy and help of man to man should be a thing of 
the past, the community of human nature, and dependence upon 
mutual aid, will be eternal But to maintain that the grimy and soul- 
destroying wretchedness of human outcasts, that death by starvation, 
and the transmission of disease by ignorance and dirt and sin,—to 
maintain that these are permanently decreed Divine ordinances, other- 
wise than as thg necessary outcome of neglect and mismanagement, 1s 
essential blasphemy 

To reahse what a city ought to be—might be if we thought ıt worth 
while to set the ideal before us and strive to reach 1t—we can contem- 
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plate the visions of painters and poets These are the seers of 
humanity, and their visions are only the precursozs of what ıt 1s for us 
after laborious generations to make real and actual To think that 
the ideal ıs impossible 1s to show a lack of faith . ıt cannot be achieved 
quickly, but ıf each generation will endeavour to contribute its quota 
to the common amelioration, something hke a millennium may arrive 
before people at present think ıt at all hkely Nature will co-operate 
with us, we have only to learn her ways and to set ourselves to work in 
accordance with natural laws and not against them, and we shall find 
the task easier than we think Here is a picture of city hfe as seen 
by Burne-Jones, ın the form of a design for one of two pictures 
mspired by Rossettr’s poem “The Blessed Damosel ”—t must not be 
pressed prosaically into detail, ıt 1s a dream city, but 1t 1s more inspiring 
than a smoky slum — 


“In the first picture I shall make a man walking ın the street of a 
“reat city, full of all knds of happy life, children . . . . and lovers 
“walking, and ladies leaning from windows all down great lengths of 
“street leading to the city walls, and there the gates are wide open, 
“letting ın a space of green field and cornfield in harvest, and all 
“round hig head a great rain of swirling autumn leaves blowing from a 
“httle walled graveyard”—“Memorzals of Edward Burne-] ones,” 
voL1, p 153 


There is nothing far-fetched or impossible about ıt Nature will do 
her part readily enough towards this picture It 1s man’s selfish and 
misguided aims that are at fault, not the nature of things 

And then as to country life, at present it 1s said to be dull and 
depressing and monotonous, it need not be so The utilisation of 
leisure 1s a vitally important feature, far too much neglected hitherto 
I commend the efforts of the “Social Institutes’ Union” to your notice 
I am convinced that the provision of opportunities for wise utilisation 
of leisure will be a great means of improvement, the greatest opponent 
of the mere drinking den Education is domg much for hfe m 
towns, it will do much also to make life interesting in the 
country In summer it can hardly fal to be stimulating , 
and im winter no village need be without its electric ght, 
its recreation room, its library, and even its laboratory, ın 
which winter study may be pursued by the more studious, and 
much information gained for application to actual husbandry, or to 
fill the vacant hours of manual labour with worthy thoughts, when 
the season of long days comes round A developed system of agricul- 
ture 1s full of terest, but ıt has been shamefully neglected, until almost 
the last and dismallest use to which land can be put ın some places 1s 
the growth of crops—the growth of that food on ‘which the whole 
livelihood of the people necessarily depends. 
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CONDITIONS OF LAND-OWNERSHIP 


The salvation and restoration of land to its right use ıs a great 
difficulty Why do these difficulties exist? What is the root cause of 
our present disabilities? Itis for experts to say, not forme But in 
so far as I have been able to form any tentative and provisional opinion 
I cannot help thinking that the custom of allowing absolute ownership 
of land to individuals, instead of to communities, 1s responsible for a 
good deal To me it is somewhat surprising that ıt is quite legal and 
ordinary for a person to be able to sell a portion of England for his 
own behoof It does not seem to me reasonable, in any high sense, 
that a bit of the Country itself should belong absolutely to some 
individual, so that he has the right to cut down trees on it, to dig up 
the minerals in it, to sell either ıt or its coal, to lay ıt waste and desolate 
as a deer forest, or a cinder-heap, if ıt so pleases him, and to levy a 
heavy tax on building enterprise , to do, in fact, what he likes with his 
own, and live elsewhere on the proceeds in idleness and luxury 

I donot say that landowners actually do this, but itis legal for them 
to doit That 1s the system under which we have grown up, and are 
absurdly accustomed to, and that individuals refrain from exercising 
their full nghts, that they recognise duties and responsibsities and 
devote themselves to such schemes of betterment as may commend 
themselves to their mtelligence, is all to the good as far as ıt goes, but 
I do not thnk that matters of such vital importance should be left to 
the caprice of an individual, nor that any abuse of his nghts should 
be permissible 

If ownership of land is permitted by law, the owner should be a 
trustee, not a parasite Whether there be any parasites now, merely 
draiming the fruits of the labour!of others and claming a butterfly 
existence for themselves and their successors, I do not presume to say, 
but I conjecture that there are some, though I hope few 


INHERITANCE 


Then, looking at Society as an outsider, ıt has long appeared to me 
that there 1s another matter that may have to be considered some day 
—viz, the law of inhentance, whereby a person can acquire a 
competence and hve luxuriously without necessanly doing a stroke of 
work of any kind all hs lfe It 1s not an easy problem, how to regulate 
inheritance, indeed it 1s a supremely difficult one , but the 1dea that life 
1S intolerable’ without some inherited background or cushion of property, 
the idea that people may hve without working and yet without disgrace, 
is responsible fo; much incompetence and some misery It 1s good 
neither for the Youth brought up in that idea, nor for those whose 
labour has to supply him with what he demands ıt acts badly all 
round, and even though the looked-for competence is small, ıt has 
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contributed to the ruf of sons or nephews, in cases known to most 


of us 
But it will be said, would you have no men of leisure? On the 


, contrary, I would have no men without leisure Leisure—time at our own 


disposal, tıme to live and do something worth doing, wholly for its own 
sake—is the most valuable asset in life. All should have leisure, but 
then also all should work No one should be idle, completely idle, save 
on pain of starvation or the disciphnary dill of prison 

But then the term “work ” should be interpreted wisely and liberally, 
it would be no kindness, no 1mprovement, and perfect folly, to insist 
that everyone should make things with his hands The world would 
be cluttered up with useless products man does not live by bread and 
furniture and material implements alone, nor even by pictures and 
statues and works of art alone The poet, the musician, the artist, the 
author, the explorer, the student, the thinker, the statesman—all these 
are workers , and a country, even our country, 1s not so deadly poor but 
that ıt can afford to support people engaged ın these and many other 
superficially unsubstantial occupations The preposterous error 
of the French Democracy in executing Lavoisier, because “the 
“Republic had no need of chemists,” 1s hardly hkely to be repeated, 
if ıt were, hen to any such short-sighted folly as that the present 
conditions of competition and endowed idleness are infinitely to be 
preferred, because among the people so provided for a genius or a 
saint, of the utmost importance to the race, may here and there arise 
The community should have the sense to maintain people of every 
worthy kind, and :f it can be shown that the present indirect plan of 
doing so 1s the best and most appropriate, well and good I do not 
deny it I only say that it 1s a question that demands thought and 
consideration and cannot be answered offhand 

But that beng so, and reform being surrounded with difficulties, 
what is there that can be tackled at once? What reforms are possible 
when everything ıs so complicated, and when everybody ıs free to 
think as he pleases and within limits to do what he thinks nght? 

Is there any class on which the hand of reform may at once be laid? 


CLASSES READY AND WAITING FOR REFORM 


I say there are two such classes 

There are the people whom Society has for its own protection 
deprived of their freedom, and, by actual manual force, taken under its 
own control, and there are the people who for the sake of bare 
subsistence have voluntarily surrendered their individual freedom for 
a time In other words, there are the criminals and there are the 
paupers These classes are subject to drill and discipline, and upon 
them expenments improvement and organisation can be tried. 

Now I contend that hitherto, in these two directions, Society has by 
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no means yet risen to a sense of 11s power and ifs responsibility It is 
too deeply imbued with the idea of punishment, too faithless about 
efforts towards reformation and improvement. 

Task for a serious study of these two great classes, and some percep- 
tion of the splendid opportunity for direct treatment which they afford 


TREATMENT OF PAUPERS 


So far as it ıs permissible fo1 me to have an opinion, I suggest that 
we should do well to remove the stigma of disgrace and deterrence 
attaching to the poor-house, and regard it as a place not only for 
maintaining the impotent and aged in fair comfort, as at present, but 
also for dealing efficiently with the able-bodied of weak character, 
and so try to convert ıt into an instrument of instruction and discipline 
and organisation for those mental and moral invalids who are unable 
or unwilling to organise their own lives Competent people, who can 
organise themselves, will stay outside ; competent people, who cannot 
organise themselves, who are deficient in energy and ın will power, will 
drift inside,—inside the working of the system I mean, not necessarily 
inside a building—to take advantage of the organismg power of 
Society, just as workmen enter a factory to take advantage of the 
organising and administrative ability of its head 

Very well, by so dnfting under the orgamisation and discipline 
exercised by a munity, they acknowledge, or are supposed to 
acknowledge, failure of a sort, and the same sort of disgrace attaches 
to them as attaches to a man who fails ın business—no more and no 
less It may be their own fault, ıt may be the fault of their parents, ıt 
may be the fault of social conditions, it 1s a frurtless quest to seek 
judicially and seriously to administer praise or blame The medical 
profession is wise ıt does not seek to blame, it seeks to cure its 
patients These are the patients of Society ın their present state 
they are useless, and they are very lkely deserving of blame Any 
way they have failed, and they require help 

What sort of help? Not material help alone, though that doubtless 
in the first instance, but intellectual and moral help chiefly They must 
be shown how to live, how to work, how to develop their faculties 
They must be content to be treated in some respects as children, 
helpless and sad but not yet rebellious children, for whom life has 
been too hard To put them to a hopeless task, lke oakum-picking 
or breaking stones, ıs to disgust them with labour, to give them things 
hike this te do, for which a machine ıs the proper agent, if it 1s ever 
now done, this treatment 1s not only folly, it ıs wickedness I solemnly 
believe that ıt ıs wickedness, and if in this I am mistaken, I trust 
that experts—fiot conventional ones accustomed and inured to the 
system and incapable of onginal thought, but real experts—will point 
out my error 
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We should not try to degiade men, however low they may have 
sunk when they come to our house of refuge, our establishment for 
the relief of the poor, we should seek to raise them, to put heart into 

* them, to treat them kindly and as human beings Guardians doubtless 
often endeavour to do this and to admnister the law in a kımdly 

Spirit, but it is not ın accordance with the system. the system ams 
at exclusion of what are called “the undeserving” by harshness 
applied all round Why should Society set upon weak people 
and try to crush them into hopelessness and rebelhon? That 1s 
not the object for which we pay poor rates. At present the 
poor rate is rather a mockery ıt does not help people till they are 
quite down and destitute, and then it tries to degrade them Gentle- 
men, we ought not to stand this, the time has come for reconsideration 
and reform If we could but feel assured that our contributions 
went to making happier and healthier and more hopetul the poor folk 
who either by defective Character or defective education or rough 
street influences or deficient industry, have drifted into a condition of 
idleness as bad and useless as that of some specimens of our loafing 
gilded youth—if we could feel that our Poor-law contributions would 
result in their being helped, disciplined, and encouraged to get their 
foot once more on the ladder which they have shipped off, so as to 
earn enough—the very small pittance needed—to keep them from 
starvation until hope and humanity began once more to dawn ın their 
spirits, 1f they could be shown a way of escape from the down-grade 
on which they are drifting, then each of us would gladly pay the 
rate demanded 

Moreover, ıt would be a profitable investment for Society By 
placing the people on land, on unreclaimed or unfertile land calling out 
for labour, under skilled supervision, they might, I believe, be made 
self-supporting before long ,* but even failing that, some of them could 
be rescued from the slough of despond mto which they have fallen, and 
prevented from drifting into that most expensive of all classes—more 
expensive to maintain than even the landed gentry and far less 
picturesque—the criminal class 


TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS 


Whatever may be the case with paupers, concerning the criminal 
class I am perfectly certain we are domg wrong We are seeking to 
punish, not to educate, stimulate, reform Punishment 1s not our 
‘function We think it ıs, but ıt ıs not It comes in incidentally, in 
accordance with the laws of nature, but it should not be our primary 
aim. We have a right to protect ourselves, but we haye nc right to 
break a man’s spint and undermine his intelligence and character 


* It may be suggested that there is scope for the uncompetitive organrsation of 
abundance of cheap labour ın works adapted to resist the wastage of English lang 
by encroachment of the sea. 
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k . 
Solitary confinement does that. Hopeless idleness and degradation 
does that 

We behave as if we assumed that criminals are already so low and 
degraded that nothing we can do to them will damage them further ° 
We do not really assume anything of the kind We know that such 
an idea 1s false, but Society prefers not to contemplate the conditions, 
of prison hfe, and leaves the painful subject alone The government of 
gaols 1s a convenient form of pension for Officers retared from active 
service, and a severe military form of discipline, we appear to hope, 
may be the night sort of thng Very well, then, I think it ıs not, I 
ask for reconsideration of the question, and I beheve that it will be 
found that, however penally successful ıt may be, it 1s a thoroughly 
bad and incompetent system of administration from the point of view 
of any good outcome or profitable result 

Prisoners should be put under industrial conditions, and should be 
organised into useful members of Society Remember they are not 
the incompetent weaklıngs of the casual ward some of them are men 
of ability, some have succumbed to temptation, some of them have 
been born and bred as criminals, as to a profession, and have never 
had a fam chance Some doubtless are brutal and hopeless, but these 
are the exceptions, these should be treated medically “and psycho- 
logicaliy, like other interesting abnormalities the whole system 
should not be organısed on ther behalf Crmmals should be made 
gradually self-supporting, their labour should be useful, and self- 
espect—the natural outcome ot self-support—should be encouraged 
Unless they are reformed they should not be set free. So far I am 
in agreement with Sir Robert Andeison, with whose views in general, 
religious as well as social, I find myself usually ın profound disagree- 
ment It is stupid to release them ın order knowingly to -remforce 
the ranks of the criminal classes Prisons should be refermatories, 
and sentences mht be indefinite and contingent on reform But, in 
order to be effective reformatonies, they must be humanely and wisely 
administered , ıt 1s a most difficult task, demanding earnest and self- 
sacrificng and constant attention, and the present system should be 
radically overhauled It is not so much emendation as revolution of 
the present system that 1s needed, and if any trade-unions, or other 
corporate bodies of workmen, object to the utilisation of prison labour 
and the production of useful commodities even for iternal consump- 
tion, then ıt should be made clear to those trade-unions or other 
bodies that the object of prison discipline 1s not primarily the 
manufacture of goods, but the reform and manufacture of human 
beings from the refuse of humanity—a kind of “shoddy” eminently 
worthy of thas Divine Factory, the Earth, they must be taught that 
so long as a man retains a spark of humanity, and so long as Society 
takes away his liberty and makes itself responsible for his future, no 

* consideration of trumpery material, no question of immediate apparent 
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profit or loss, should prevent every effort to turn hm out a respectable 
and worthy citizen Nor do I believe that the trade-union leaders 
would object to this, if ıt were properly presented to them, any more 

° than they object to evening technical rate-aided schools, municipal 
educational institutions, and other machmery for swelling the ranks of 

ethe competent and the trained and the respected artisan , Workmen 
leaders have not shown themselves selfish nor foolish when properly 
informed Sometimes they lack iformation, and then they naturally 
take a wrong view, but even selfishly, opposition would be unwise. 
The people have to be maintamed; surely something should be got 
out of them, they should not be mamtamed in idleness Enforced 
idleness may be a cruel punishment, but ıt 1s an expensive one to 
apply 

However, workmen have never taken a selfish view of a social 
question yet, when it was properly placed before them I hope that any 
mutial opposition they may feel will disappear when they realise .— 

(1) That the test to be applied to every social institution and to 
every social scheme, the way to see whether an alteration 1s really 
useful and valuable or not, 1s to consider what 1s the ultimate end and 
aim of existence, what is the ultimate product for which activity and 
labour and enterprise are worthily expended. then they will percerve 
that the answer must be,—humantty, life, fulness of existence, high 
and noble manhood, there is no product which excels that in value, 
the manufacture of all else must be subordinate to the manufacture of 
that : 

That 1s the first proposition which they should realise, and the 
second 1s — 

(2) That the great social organisations called workhouses and 
gaols might be manufactories of human beings, hospitals, as ıt were, 
for the il§ and warpings, not of body but of mind and character, 
receptacles for refuse and converters of ıt nto manhood and woman- 
hdod Let them realise even the possibility of such a change, and 
they will welcome any arrangements which could bring about this 
much-needed reform. 

e Againit must be held that direct agencies—Prisoners’ Aid Societies, 
and the hke—are but palliatives, temporarily necessary no doubt, but 
quite incompetent to deal with the root of the evil There 1s not 
time to deal with people when they come out of prison, broken and 
disgraced it ıs too late then; no, ıt ıs all the time, the months or 
years, that they are ın prison, that furnishes the opportuhity for 
getting at them and puttmg them through such a coursé of study, 
disciphne and wholesome and mteresting work, as shall ft them to 
take their place in the army of citizens when they emerge 

To say that the army of workers 1s already overstocked ıs no 
answer if it were, it ıs equivalent to throwing up the sponge and - 
adm.tting that this planet cannot support its present population It 
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1s absurd to suppose that, when as yet science has not been to any 
large extent applied to agriculture, when scientific organisation and 
material have never yet been seriously apphed to human problems, 
when the bulk of people even of good position are seriously under-* 
educated, when we are only emerging from the region of individual 
competition and Zazssez-fazre, only just escaping from the time when, 
legislation was governed by class-mterest, and when the populace, 
though nominally free, were really serfs, and when, as some urge 
1t should be even now, the whip of starvation was held over them lest 
they should fail to do then quota of work to maintam those above 
them ın leisured ease 

Time enough to acknowledge defeat and take refuge in despair 
when a few centuries of really intelligent study and unselfish legislation 
have been tried. 

A begmming of the new state of things ıs bemg made Municipal 
and socialistic enterprises are in the ar They are running the 
gauntlet of criticism and suspicion, as all good things have to do, before 
they are purged of their dross, undoubtedly they must justify them- 
selves, and by admirable management must make good their claim to 
be the begining of better things, but this I will say, that never was 
the outlook so hopeful Never were all classes so permeated by the 
spuit, not the phrases but the essential spimt, of brotherhood and 
co-operation, never was there such universal recogmition of the beauty 
of the spirit of real and vital Chnistiamity, far above the differences and 
dogmas of the sects ' 

With the extension of local self-government, call ıt devolution or 
what you will, legislative progress may be more rapid the best men 
will throw themselves into public service with more heart and energy 
than now, when 1n an overloaded and centralised assembly progress 1s 
so slow and the machinery so old and cumbersome that the output 1s 
quite incomparable with the time and labour involved in getting it 
through ° 
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THE REVIVAL OF GEORGIA. 


HREE months ago, Prince Golitsin resigned the post of 
Governor-General of Transcaucasia, after eighteen months’ 
utter dismay Ever since the decree of Octobe: 18th, 1903, which 
confiscated the property of the autonomous Armeman Church for the 
benefit of the Russian Treasury, he had implored the Tsar to appoint 
his successor Panic-stricken, he remained confined to his Tiflis 
palace, had special defences established round his house, and awaited 
the moment when the Emperor would allow him to flee away But 
nobody agreed to accept the perilous honour of governing the country 
m his place Whether from mere fnght, or in order to show his 
“good will,” he continued to cling to the very methods that had made 
him a prisoner of his subjects, the végzme of terror became a régime 
of civil war, his policy of murder and havoc imperilled the very 
continuance of Russian sovereignty, and his removal became an 
imperative necessity On the urgent request of the Tsar, Prince 
Vorontsoff-Dashkoff, whose name, having belonged to the able 
ofganiser of Russian Transcaucasia, is still popular ın the country, at 
last accepted the task of repairing the situation, on the express 
condition that he should be allowed, 1f not to introduce at once, at 
least to promise, substantial pclitical reforms in favour of the two 
Christian Caucasian nations, the Georgians and the Armenians The 
new Viceroy did not dare, however, to proceed to Tiflis immediately 
on his appointment On Apnil 26th, he sent, on the authority of the 
Tsar, a telegram to his temporary representative, General Malama, 
which he beheved was likely to lead the way to a peaceful turn of 
events ran thus -— . 


( According to His Majesty’s instructions I shall convoke an 
D Assembly of Representatives of the nobility, the tewns and the 
rural districts, as well as of the orthodox, the Armenian and the 


NG Mussulman clergy This assembly ıs to give its opinion as to what, 


immediate measures should be taken to bring riots, troubles and 
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pillage to an end, and is to discuss whether it 1s necessary to change 
the judicial organisation, and possible to introduce the Zemstvo 
régime 


The effect of these promises was ml The population had" 
claimed in the first place the severe pumishment ot the principal 
oppressors, Prince Golitsin and Prince Nakashidze, governor ofe 
Baku  Golitsin returned to Russia, Nakashidze remained ın office 
(and was killed on May 23rd) And one of the highest Tiflis 
officials (whose name I cannot possibly quote yet) explained the 
situation in a letter to a Petersburg relative, as follows .— 


Vorontsoff’s promises are very wise But our policy foi ten years 
or more has destroyed what remained of confidence ın our Govern- 
ment Since Plehve’s decree we have here been not only in a 
foreign but ın a hostile country Without our troops Transcaucasia 
would no longer be Russian. It 1s amazing to state that in 
Petersburg you are not aware of this state of things ‘Nothing to 
be done here with promises Nor, I am afraid, with reforms Our 
administration 1s utterly discredited, and nobody will believe that it 
can possibly be amended. We, as civiliars, have nothing more to 
do here. If we wish to hold this province, we must begin again, as 
we did sixty years ago T%Aıs is a country to be reconguered 


This avowal is all the more sigmficant, as for almost a hundred 
years past the “Russian protectorate” over Transcaucasia had been 
considered by the Christian nations of the country, the Georgians 
and the Armenians, as the stronghold of civilisation against 
Mahometan oppression In the course of the last twenty yeais 
popular feeling with respect to Russia has completely changed in 
Transcaucasia’, a great national revival has taken place, and if some 
stnking facts of Tsarist wantonness and revolutionary ‘resistance 
have, during the last two years, proved that the situation in the 
Caucasus ıs not better for Tsarism than it ıs in Russia or Polant, 
there has not been as yet any attempt to pomt out why the Caucasian 
rising must be considered as of quite another character, and one far more 
dangerous for the future of autocracy The numerous attempts on 
the hives of Russian officials, both in Georgia and Armenia, are still 
represented by the Petersburg Government as cuminal acts of one 
political party, or at least of one social class; the protesis of Georgian 
and Armenian society against the high-handed methods of the 
bureaucracy are suspected of socialism, and the nots of Armenian 
peasants are traced to “religious influence” Such falsifications have 
found belief even in Europe The Armenians are generally supposed 
to mse against Tsarism exclusively because of the persecution of 
their autonomous church, and as to the Georgians, the:r awful history, 
their rights, their adversities and their prominent rôze in Transcaucasia 
‘are hardly known The truth ıs, that the Georgians, and after them 
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the Armenians, have entered on civil war against the Russian régime, 
that they have risen in a body, not for social or religious reasons, but 
on the whole for national principles The causes which have brought 
“about this revival explain at the same time the present Caucasian 
puzzle and its probable effect on the development of the Russian 

erevolution 
There is an essential difference between the political situation of 
Georgia and that of the Armenians, of the so-called small Caucasian 
or Circassian nations, and of the Transcaucasian Tatars The latter 
have all been subdued by war, their countries have been conquered 
by Russia, there are no treaties, no “historical mghts” to be 
observed, the Tsar is the absolute master of the Russian Armenians 
as well as of the “peoples m the mountains”, Turkey surrendered 
to him portions of Armenia after her defeats in 1828 and 1878, and 
the Caucasian valleys were taken by force, step by step, ın an awful 
struggle of over fifty years But such ıs not the case with Georgia, 
the Central and Western part of Transcaucasia, extending from the 
Black Sea beyond Tiflis and from the north-western slopes of the 
Caucasus to the foot of the great chains of Armenia. This country 
is not a meje Russian province, it ıs legally an independent State 
united with Russia under one sovereign And Transcaucasia’s 
misfortune for a hundred years past may be summed up in the 
unwarrantable and treacherous non-observance of the treaty of 
Russo-Georgian union on the part of the Tsars There is no better 
instance of the real character of Tsardom, ever since Peter the Great, 
than the fate of this heroic nation, from their mitial relation with 
Russia to the present state of things on the eve of general insurrection 
Dung the whole of the middle ages Georgia had remained the 
most advanced post of Christianity and civilisation in the East. As 
early as the reign of Trajan, there were many Christians in Ivena, and 
1t 18 averred that under Constantine about fifty bishoprics already 
existed ın Cappadocia, then mhabited by Georgians Little or nothing 
1s known about the earlier history of this nation Their physical 
character has always appeared so “European” that they have long 
been considered as the prototype of what 1s called after them the 
“Caucasian race” But their language has not the slightest analogy 
with the Indo-European family, its origms and affinities are 
mysteuious , ıt 1s an isolated relic of ancient civilisations passed away , 
some scholars believe it to be an ultimate form of the not less 
mysterious Sumerian language of pre-semitic Assyria, which, alas! is 
perhaps a mere invention of blundering philologists, Their primeval 
national epic poem on “Amnian,” which carries evident marks of pre- 
Christian influence, proves their attachment to Zoroastrianism, for 
Amuran is Ahriman, the Evil One, the destroyer of the “eternal flame,” 
which is a mere mythological transfiguration of the well-known burning 
naphtha-wells on the Caspian Sea near Baku, and, ıt 1s interesting tò 
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state that Amuran, for having stolen the flame, 1s condemned by the 
God of Light to be attached to an imaccessible rock in the Caucasus, 
where a vulture day by day eats his liver, the Promethean solar 
myth and the Bactrian Avesta epic are probably amplifications of the 
same legend, worked out by the ancient Georgians, whose country alone 
can possibly have given birth to their essential features The ancient 
creeds and the pre-Christian civilisation, which, 1t must be supposed, 
were on a level with those of the most gifted nations in the East, faded 
away when, in the fourth century, Christiamity was recogmsed by the 
Georgian kings as the national religion The Georgian Church 
remained, however, autonomous and independent of Byzantium, just 
like the Georgian kingdom Nevertheless, Greek education made its 
way throughout the country The promment works of Greek 
literature were translated into Georgian and set down in a writing 
which had perhaps been invented some centuries before, although 
unfortunately not a single pre-Christian text has come down to our 
time Christianity, 1t may be said, absorbed the whole of the national 
lfe, the songs on Amiran alone were orally transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation But literature, politics, and life became Christian 
to such a degree that the Iverians were soon regarded af Byzantium 
as the “best observers of the ordinances of Christianity” Living on 
the frontiers of European faith and culture, they were driven by the 
force of events to identify their national life with the championship of 
Christiamty For centuries they struggled for independence and 
against Mussulman invasion And when supported for a short period 
by the Crusades they were able to exhibit, m the 11th and 12th 
centuries, not only paramount political power ın Asta-Minor, Armenia 
and Syna, but also a splendid outburst of intellectual culture History 
had made them the bravest people ın the East , their warlike qualities, 
courage, gallantry and enthusiasm had won the high regard of their 
very foes They remained, after the awful failure of the Crusaders, 
the strongest moral support of Christian enterprises ın the Holy Land 
And although Rustavelr’s great epic, Vephkhuis Tgaosani, “the 
“Man in the leopard’s fur” remained an isolated masterpiece of 
poetry, although the extensive Georgian Empire of the great Queen 
Tamara crumbled under the raids of Jenghiz-Khan and Timur-Lenk , 
although the Mussulman power increased throughout the East, and 
the Lower Empire gradually sank to the lowest possible standard of 
authority, the renown of Georgian valour continued to protect the 
Christians in Palestine The Georgians alone were allowed to enter 
Jerusalem wath flymg banners and without paying tribute They 
built and maintained numerous monasteries and churches ın Palestine 
and Asta-Ming?, on Mounts Sinai and Athos, in all parts of the Turkish 
Empire And even when the most disastrous catastrophe had fallen 
upon Georgia, without her being allowed to struggle to avert it, 
when Constantinople had been taken by the Turks and the Mussul- 
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man Empire extended all over the coasts of the Black Sea, thus 
separating the gallant little Christian nation from any other repre- 
sentative of European civilisation, Georgia continued for three 


e 
centuries more to enjoy a certam moral ascendancy over her powerful 


neighbours Turkey and Persia 

Still, her splendid isolation in the midst of non-Christian empires, 
endless wars against Mussulman invaders and, in consequence, the 
gradual decline of popular wealth and learning, ageravated' by an 
unfortunate parcelling out of the country amongst different members 
of the reigning dynasty, could not but impair the inner force of the 
nation and give the surrounding powers a new chance of submerging 
the last island of Christian authority in the East under the tide of 
Asiatic despotism The Georgians were well aware of their isolated 
situation ; they had before their eyes the precedent of the decline of 
Armenia and the dissolution of the Armenian race; and they felt 
clearly enough that without the help of the Christian world they were 
condemned to disappear as an independent nation But in spite of 
all efforts, they did not succeed in establishmg any useful connections 
with the Western Powers Their embassies to Paris and Vienna 
brought bagk mere words of admiration for their glorious struggle for 
Christendom, but Turkey was still so powerful that neither Austria 
nor France ventured to take openly in hand the cause of this heroic 
people Although they remained in frequent communication with 
Rome, they felt themselves abandoned by Europe Although they 
maintained national schools and introduced printing, culture 
diminished year by year, while the Turkish and Persian pressure 
increased There was only one way left the help of the Tsars And 
this would have given Georgia another chance of accomplishing her 
rôle as the Christian outpost ın the East, if, from the very outset of 
her relatfons with Russia, the unscrupulous masters of Moskovia had 
not fooled her in the most dreadful way They intentionally drove 
Georgia agam into war with Persia and Turkey, treacherously 
abandoned her at the last moment to her own resources, and when she 
was exhausted, offered to “protect” her from the Mussulman with 
whom the Tsars had, beforehand, colluded This awful system had 
been concocted by Peter the Great That Sovereign, whose moral 
qualities are ndiculously over-estimated, proposed, in 1723, to the 
King of Georgia, an offensive alhance against Persia. The treaty, as 
stated in the Russian State records, gave Georgia, ın case of success, 
“the dominion over all Chnstians in those countries,” viz, in Trans- 
caucasia The Georgian army took a glorious part in the war, and the 
Tsar obtained a splendid treaty of peace from Persia and Turkey, but 
when Georgia wanted to learn what advantages she had earned, she 
was told that Peter, who would not have succeeded at all without her 
help, had concluded (on June Ist, 1724) behind her back a special 
treaty which established Turkish suzerainty over Georgia. By thts 
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shameful treachery, the so-called “great” emperor delvered the 
country up to fifty years’ horrible invasion For the Georgians were 
not willing to accept Mussulman domination, against which they had 
struggled for more than a thousand years, and the Turks were eager 
to punish them for having joined Russia. Thus Georgia was gradually 
weakened Turkish atrocities ruined half of the country The 
heroic Irakh the Second, the last great Georgian king, waged for 
more than forty years a splendid war against Persia and Turkey, the 
renown of which overshadowed, at times, even Frederick the Great’s 
campaigns But the unfoitunate hero not only remained isolated, but 
was again fooled by Russia. For more than twenty years he had 
avoided entering again upon negotiations with the betrayers But at 
last he could not help accepting the “assistance” of Catherine the 
Second, who made him believe that Austria would join them in a 
general attack on’ Turkey A new alliance was concluded, and the 
Georgian and Russian armies, commanded respectively by Iraklı and 
by one General Totleben, a former thief and assassin who had just 
been taken out of prison, met the Turks at Aspinzi (1769) The 
Georgians made a furious attack, the decisive struggle was reached, 
when, on a sudden, the Russian criminal, with his trogps, retred, 
pretending special orders to this effect fiom the Empress Catherine 
“the Great” evidently followed the despicable example of Peter, but 
she did not succeed, Iraklı and his Georgians, with desperate fury, 
dashed upon the Turks and routed them But they remained alone 
again in the midst of the three great hostile powers Persia and 
Turkey again refused to pardon his aliance with Russia. His best 
friend, Shah Aga-Mehemet, whose admiration had given him security 
from the Persian side, felt obliged to raid his country in order to 
protect Persia from Russia, and in 1797, after thirty more years of 
war and distress, the grand old king lost his capital, Tiflis, fled away 
into the high mountains, and died there, alone, bowed down with 
affliction for the tragic fate of his people 

Georgia died at the same time lTiakh’s successor, George the 
Thirteenth, called “Zaki Qlapua,” the calf-eater, was a glutton and an 
idiot, and his country was given up to anarchy He did not even need 
to have recourse to Russia Georgia was “mature” The Tsar Paul 
the First sent Count Rostopchin to Tiflis, and proposed “the union of 
“Georgia with Russia” on the basis of complete autonomy George 
could not but agree His ambassador, Prince Chavchavadze, signed 
m St Petersburg, on January 18th, 1801, the Treaty of Federative Union 
which ever since that day has remamed theoretically in force, and the 
non-observance of which 1s the sole cause of all subsequent difficulties 
This Treaty, it g useful to state, was signed in two copies, one of which 
was deposited at the Tiflis cathedral This was stolen during the 
Crimean War by a Russian archbishop and carried to St Petersburg 
wf order to prevent the Georgians from offically applying to the 
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Western Powers for restoration of their vested rights The text of 
the treaty shows clearly enough why the Tsar did not want it to be 
published As preserved in the Russian State records, it conferred 
°” on the Georgians the following duties and mghts Kimg George’s 
dynasty was to remain on the throne with the title of King, but 
e without legislative power, the revenues of Georgia were to be 
controlled by Russia, Georgians were not to be taxed for twelve 
years, money was to be coined bearing on one side the Russian and 
on the other the Georgian‘arms, military service was to be organised 
as a national militia in national costume, the Russian troops in 
Georgia were not to exceed six thousand, officials were to be 
Georgians, Georgian was to remain the official language in admunis- 
tration and education, the Georgian Church remained “auto- 
“cephalous”, besides, all Georgians were to enjoy the same rights as 
the Russian subjects of the Tsar 
An Imperial manifesto posted up in St Petersburg added, above 
Paul’s signature -— 


And hereby We declare on Our Imperial Word that not only will 
all the mghts and privileges of Our faithful new subjects of the 
Kingdom of Georgia, and the countries subject thereto, be main- 
tamed and respected in their ınteguty , but also they shall enjoy in 
addition all the rights, immunities, advantages and privileges 
belonging to Our former subjects 


Soon after, Paul the First was put to death, with the complicity of 
his son Alexander The new Tsar solemnly confirmed his father’s 
promises in a manifesto which 1s a rare example of unconsciousness or 
naiveté, avowing the unwarrantable policy of his predecessors He 
said :-— 

‘Fhe sudden and unexpected withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Persia and Armenia. and from your frontiers, destroyed your 
° legitimate hopes. All the suffering you have since endured, invasion 
by infidel and foreign peoples, the sack of towns and villages, the 
captivity and the slavery of your fathers, mothgrs, wives and 
children, which have befallen you in consequence, all these griefs 
together have well nigh exterminated from the face of the earth not 

only the people, but even the very name of the Georgian nation. 


Nevertheless, down from that very moment, the sole design which 
Russian policy has pursued in the country 1s to remove step by step 
the guarantees of self-government, to make a mere Russian, district of 
Georgia and to suppress the national peculiarities of the inhabitants. 
Three months after the above-quoted manifesto, Alexander the First 
convoked the whole of the Georgian nobles in the Taflis Cathedral, 
each of them being requested to leave his arms outside General 
Knorring, the Governor-General, then read to them another manifesto, 
asking an immediate oath of allegiance and announcing that Russian 
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administration was to be introduced The nobles refused, of course ; 
but as they were unarmed and, meanwhile, the cathedral had been 
surrounded by Russian troops, they could not make their way out, 
and were arrested on the spot This curious execution of “Our 
“Imperial Word ” provoked at once in the town a disturbance which 
was crushed by arms The country, however, did not submit Ruots 
broke out everywhere, the whole nation refused to pay taxes and to 
obey the tribunals Russian authority became null, and a general 
rismg was imminent The Tsar gave way once more, appomted a 
Georgian prince, Tsitsiam, as governor, and accorded a Constitution 
which was, indeed, purely aristocratic (the members of the Supreme 
Council and the State officials being elected by the nobles only and 
from the nobles), but which was based on a thoroughly national and 
elective principle all public officials were to be elected, justice was 
to be administered in the Georgian language and according to the 
Georgian code, national militia and national comage were granted , 
the Churches and schools remained purely Georgian , self-government 
was expressly quoted as the “principle of admumistration.” 

For a time, this Constitution seemed to have some good effect. 
Administration remained Georgian, and the lower clasges did not 
openly oppose the aristocratic régzme, as long as it proved to be a 
national one But the Russian Government took advantage of the 
prominent position of the greatest Georgian families to corrupt them, 
not only by means of scandalous favours, but also by large bribes 
The best-known instance of this policy is the resignation of the 
princes of the Imeretian district, who sold their influence and nights 
for an enormous sum, took the Russified name of Imeretinsk:, and 
participated as mere bureaucrats ın the Tsarist oppression Thus for 
a time national hfe subsisted solely among the lower classes, who 
indeed never acquiesced ın the breach of the treaty of union and the 
anstocratic Constitution. Their resistance was crushed by the Russian 
garrisons, but the gradual disappearance of the rights accorded 14 
the Constitution, which the corrupted nobles accepted in silence, 
strengthened, by and by, the popular disaffection ` 

It ıs necessary to state here that the development of modern 
political ideas has been almost exclusively due to the influence of 
Russian revolutionary literature, and that it 1s the Russian so-called 
“intelhgentsia,” and not a spontaneous Georgian movement, which 
gave birth to the stupendous change of political ideas among the 
Georgian peasants This fact may explain the reason why, during the 
Cnmean War, Georgia did not jon the allied Powers against Russia, 
in spite of the solemn offer of entire mdependence made to them in 
the name of Ffance and England by a manifesto of Omar Pasha, on 
the sole condition that Georgia would remain neutral The 
Georgians no longer wanted independence, or rather isolation, as 
under Iraklı They considered themselves, and they are up to this 
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moment, loyal alhes of Russia, they have ever since that tıme spoken 
of the Russian people as their brethren, and they oppose only the 
Tsarist végzme which refused to observe the fundamental treaty of 
*umion After the Crimean War, they hoped that Tsarism would treat 
them with a little more justice, that the great reforms of Alexander 
. the Second would be introduced into Georgia, and self-government 
re-established 

But they were mistaken Russification grew drearicr, as the 
mternal situation in Russia got worse for Tsarism And when, on 
the accession ot Alexander the Third, that Government was delivered 
up to the dangerous gang headed by Pobiedonostseff, Dmitri Tolsto1, 
Durnovo, Goremykin, Sıpıagın and Plehve, Russian sway m Georgia 
became an awful persecution, which 1s still gomg on Georgian 
comage had been abolished as early as 1850 Russian censorship and 
the introduction of the Russian language into admunistration and 
jurisdiction had taken place in 1832, in spite of a powerful conspiracy, 
which was crushed by the deportation of the prominent intellectual 
leaders to Siberia. Not one of the Russian reforms had been applied to 
Georgia, in spite of the original treaty Local self-government had 
Ceased to exist Officials were appointed and not elected They were 
Russians and not Georgians The budget of education faded away 
The autocephalous Church was “self-headed” from Nicholas the 
First’s time on by a Russian metropolite, controlled by the Holy 
Synod But there still remained several important mghts The 
Church language was Georgian Russian military service was not 
extended to Transcaucasia Private schools taught Georgian 
Georgian books were in circulation. Georgian farming, trade and 
manufactures were not suppressed. And in the internal admuinistra- 
tion of towns and villages the influence of Georgian citizens prevailed 
It was not before Alexander the Third that the Georgian nation in 

itself was intentionally disorganised. 
e First of all, in 1885—a decisive date for Transcaucasia—Russian 
military service was introduced throughout the Russian possessions 
south of the Caucasus This was a direct consequence of the Balkan 
difficulties The English menaces, on the East-Rumelan revolution, 
had obliged Russia to arrange with Turkey for preventing a possible 
imvasion of the Black Sea. And this tacit arrangement could be 
brought about only by giving up the protection and assistance of the 
Armenians and the Georgians who, being Chnistians, had for a long 
time acted as Russian agents in view of a future expansion over 
Turkish Armena The Armenian atrocities began at that very 
moment On the other hand, the continual dissensions between the 
Georgians and the Circassian Mussulmans were to ke brought to an 
end And above all, the general discontent among the Armenians, 
who were sacrificed to the Turks, and among the Georgians, who at 
the same time were already colluding with the Mussulman tribes -of 
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their own 1ace, the Lhazes and the Achars, subjects of Turkey, ın 
order with their help to regain self-government ın case of a constitu- 
tional reform in Turkey. all these turbulent elements were to be 
disarmed And as, ın spite of fifty years’ effort, the effective disarming ° 
of these warlike people had proved utterly impossible, as every 
Georgian, Circassian or Tatar has his arms at his house, and ıs well, 
exercised, there was only one solution. the best men were to be 
removed , and this could easily be done by sending the Transcaucasian 
young men as recruits, for five years, far away to Russian garrisons, 
where at the same time they would be obliged to speak Russian and 
to lose sight of the fate of their respective nations The measure at 
once proved disastious for the Transcaucasian races The recrurts 
were chiefly taken to regiments serving in the North and m Sirbenia, 
and ıt was stated that the mortality of Georgian and Armenian soldiers 
exceeded the awful number of forty-five per cent I cannot help 
asserting on this subject that the great chiefs of the Pobiedonostseff 
régime were as much pleased with this ternble state of things, as 
Abdul Hamid ıs with the massacres of Armenians, and as Plehve was 
with the massacres of Jews Dmitri Tolsto1, then Minister of the 
Interior, avowed cynically to a frend of mine, a prominent Russian 
scholar specially mterested ın Caucasian ethnography, that “the 
“disappearance of part of those people would do no harm to Russia, 
“on the contrary, 1t would be far easier to transplant Russian peasants 
“ito ther places, and thus make a really Russian country of 
“Transcaucasia.” 

As a matter of fact, the Russian Government from that time forward 
made strenuous efforts to expel by misery the Georgian peasants from 
their sol The former landed property of the royal family and of 
some prominent nobles had been “transferred” to the Russian Crown 
Thus in the central district of Guria over forty per cent of the soul 
has become the property of the Russian State, and Georgians are, 
without exception, forbidden to buy or even to rent such property 
There 1s of course no law authorising this unwarrantable system, but 
as official authorisation 1s wanted in each separate case of transfer not 
only of State but even of private property, the Georgians not only are 
unable to increase their arable ground, ın accordance with the increase 
of their numbers, but are condemned to lose by and by what they 
now possess The Russian Government allows only Russians or Tatars 
—or at any rate non-Georgians—to buy landed property sold by 
Georgians, and the latter, who are increasing in number, are obliged 
to portion out the family properties Thus ın Guna, the sole district 
for which the official Russian statistics have by some indiscretion seen 
the hght, the average holding 1s now reduced to about three or four 
acres per family, which 1s msufficient to support the taxes Moreover, 
at any place given up by the Georgians, Russian or Tatar colonists 
are at once established on exceedingly favourable conditions And 
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as this ıs being done systematically, there ıs no doubt that Russia 
hopes to exterminate the Georgians by destroying their agriculture 

The same method ıs observed ın the case of mines and manufactures. 

* There ıs a curious instance of Russian skill in this respect, affecting 
the chief mineral riches of the country, the manganese mines These 
are the property of Georgians, but as they provide more than one- 
half of the total production of the world, the Russian Government 

< discovered in them not only the “peril” of national welfare in Georgia, 
but also a source of wealth for the Russian officials who might expel 
the Georgians. Manganese mining, therefore, was to be paralysed 
The two “liberal” ministers, M Yermoloff, who was also the director of 
the land policy above sketched, and M Witte, simply rendered the 
export of manganese impossible by introducing a new railway tanff 
on the branch from the great Transcaucasian line to the miming 
district A ton of manganese, charged 12s for 400 miles on the main 
line, was charged, in addition, 13s for the 22 miles of the branch line 
Of course all Georgian petitions were fruitless Miming has been 
almost abandoned In the course of six years the population of the 
chief town ın the district has diminished from 20,000 to 6,000, and of 
that of the district as a whole 200 per cent have disappeared 
Certain valfeys have been entirely abandoned by thei former 
inhabitants, and the Government has :mmediately declared them 
“State property” 

There are dozens of similar instances Generally speaking, Tsarism 
endeavours to expel Georgians from their possessions Then ıt 
prevents other Georgians from getting hold of them Finally, it keeps 
them for itself, or hires them out to Russians or Mussulmans Similar 
Russification 1s seen in the religious and educational policy In the 
end, the “autocephalous ” Church has become a division of the Russian 
Orthodoxe Church, The Georgian Church for many centuries 
possessed the most glonous monasteries of the East, as for mstance 
the principal convents on Mount Athos and Mount Sina: as well as 
the famous monastery of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem Up to 
this day, the Georgian peasants pay for these holy establishments 
But the stupidity of the St Petersburg Russifiers 1s so great, that 
they have thought it dangerous to leave these monasteries Georgian, 
and moreover have neglected to Russify them, as they had 
endeavoured to do in Georgia itself, on the pretext that the Russian 
Church did not want the assistance of the Georgian Thus all these 
establishments, which would have been a source of immense political 
influence for Russia in the East, have escaped her sway and become 
Greek In Georgia, divine service gradually became Russian, the 
Slav language, which 1s of course wholly incomprehensible to the 
inhabitants, was introduced, Georgian Bibles and lifurgical books 
“disappeared” rapidly, at the seminaries, the young priests were 
forbidden to read religious works in their own tongue, and at last a 
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decision was passed, punishing any pupil of a Georgian seminary with 
immediate expulsion, if he were found reading Georgian books 

Public and private schools, as well as libraries, underwent the same 
system The Georgians being well aware that education and learning. 
are the greatest force in modern life, schools and hbraries existed ın 
every village, and were, of course, supported by the peasants them- 
selves Russian censorship mtervened and closed all private schools* 
and libraries, because ın the former the schoolmasters and the children 
spoke Georgian, and the latter contamed Georgian books Even the 
Georgian edition of Shakespeare was forbidden Only theTuflis Public 
Library, an official institution, ıs left where Georgian books can be 
read, and this is, so to say, a branch office of the Transcaucasian 
“Scotland Yard”, no Georgian ever enters it, for if he asks for a 
Georgian book he is at once noted as a’“suspected person” Asto 
primary schools they were changed into deaf-and-dumb asylums All 
Georgian schoolmasters were dismissed, and Russians who did not 
understand a word of Georgian took their places, to teach children 
who did not understand a word of Russian on the sole basis of 
Russian a-b-c’s Ridiculous scenes occurred everywhere, conversat.on by 
gestures being the only possible expedient It 1s curious to state that 
most of the vocabularies to be used im schools cofitain chiefly 
imvectives. The situation was such that the Georgians gave up 
sending their children to school This was just what the Government 
wanted to arrive at Classical instruction became entirely Russian 
The Georgian nobility, deed, were allowed to keep one college at 
Tiflis at ther own expense, where Georgian hterature 1s taught 
together with the Russian programme, but the students of this school 
are excluded from State service! Four million roubles were collected 
more than ten years ago to establish a university at Tiflis, but the 
Government refused their authorisation, although the currigulum was 
to be Russian Thus illiteracy 1s creasing, and Georgian wealthy 
families send students to the Swiss, French and German universities 
The Russian universities, ndeed, would be of no use, as Georgians are 
1n any event no longer admitted to good official posts 

For in spite of all treaties the Georgian administration 1s Russian 
likewise There are now ın the country 1,182 officials, all of whom 
ought to be Georgians But the latter occupy exactly 74 posts And 
what posts! Twenty-six village policemen, 27 translators at village 
police offices, 17 postmen, two village tax-collectors, one translator at 
the Tiflis central office, and one official in the Jand-register office 

And this Russian administration has done its utmost im order to 
excite against one another the different nations that have their 
commercial aad intellectual centre in the ancient Georgian capital, at 
Tifis When Dmitri Tolstoi introduced, in Russia, the awful local 
tyrants, styled Zemskie Nachalmiki, the mode of election for the 
«municipal boards was changed the artisans lost their right of 
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voting, which was confined to the sniall class of rich merchants. 
Now at Tiflis, besides some nobles, capital is held by the 
Armenian bankers and merchants, whereas’ the Georgians are 
chiefly occupied in retail trades and handicrafts Thus at once 
a small Armenian colony got the majonty ın the town council 
over the Georgians, and from that moment have acted and 
spoken as if Tiflis were the capital of Armenia and an Armeman town. 
In this way the two prominent elements of thé population were artfully 
divided, and national.nvalry came*forth ın the place of peaceful under- 
standing It was not, before the termble Plehvean era, which crushed 
both in the same way, that Georgians and Armenians came together 
again in their desperate resistance to Tsarism - 

This gloomy history of the Georgian nation is more than sufficient 
to explain the present revival The upper’classes have found their 
political field in the example of the Western nations The lower 
classes are not far from adopting purely socialist views The former, 
indeed, are alone able to make themselves heard in St Petersburg; 
they have sent a deputation to M Witte, President of the Russian 
Committee of Ministers, and handed to him a draft programme of 
reforms which, ın fact, only demands the re-establishment of the 
guarantees granted in the above-quoted treaty of union’ M Witte 
has refused to report on this programme to the Tsar, on the pretext 
that “His Majesty regards the Georgians as belonging to the Russian 
“Orthodox Church and therefore does not admit their claim to be a 
“separate nation” The lower classes, and especially the peasants, 
have gone much farther They have been applying self-governing 
and socialist principles for two years past, and Russia has not been 
able to reduce them to obedience Taxes areno longer paid Schools 
are abandoned Tribunals are avoided, all civil and penal cases being 
decided onthe spot by a sort of peasants’ meeting In a word, State 
officials are literally condemned to inaction The Government has 
tred to strengthen the censorship the Georgians have organised a 
special postal service It has given up road mending and all kinds of 
public work the villagers have combined, and all of them—nobles, 
priests, merchants and peasants, men, women and children—have 
° spontaneously built mies of roads! And as they carefully avoid 
openly opposing the Russian troops, the latter are practically 
disarmed It 1s really a marvellous experience of socialist—nay, almost 
anarchist—self-government which is going on And it ıs certainly 
a sign of the earnest and beautiful example which this small nation 
is giving to its neighbours, that Tolstoi recently addressed to them an 
enthusiastic letter expressing his admiration and wishing them good 
luck e 

But this good luck ıs far off The present situation*cannot last. 
The nobility themselves feel that something ought to be done They 
have, at two congresses, at Tiflis and Kutais, unanimously urged the- 
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immediate re-establishment of the treaty conditions and of the elective 
and national principle for Georgian admunistration Russia has 
answered by remfoicing her garrisons Thus she has shown the 
Georgians that a general nsing 15 the sole means of success They 
are as warlike as ever Their arms are not quite of modern pattern 
But some months ago they succeeded in taking by force the Tiflis 
arsenal, where they have found seven or eight thousand rifles and a 
large stock of ammunition Now they are ready, and they only await 
the signal for msurrection in Russia and in the rest of Transcaucasia. 

For—and this 1s a most characteristic feature of the situation— 
Georgia wants the fellow subjects of Tsarism to gain the same nights 
as herself The peasants ın their standard proclamation conclude as 
follows “We do not want all this (viz, self-government, election of 
“all officials, distribution of Crown lands, etc) for ourselves alone, but 
“likewise for our neighbours m Transcaucasia, and for the Circassians 
“and for those m Russia who are called éuntosszk” This word 1s an 
altered form of the Russian “ buntov schchik,” revolutionary , that 15 to 
say, the Georgians declare their solidarity with the Russian movement 
in spite of their autonomist tendencies 

It 1s to be remarked here that those who have a clear insight into 
the complexity of the problem want the Russian Empire fo be dissolved 
into a federation of autonomous national States And the Govern- 
ment 1s well aware that this tendency in Transcaucasia is one of the 
greatest dangers for Tsarism even ın Russia For if Tsarism does 
not break down under the burden of universal contempt, there is no 
doubt that the most warhke nation of Russia—and, I may fairly add, 
of the world—the Georgians, who according to secret arrangements 
already made, will be jomed by the gallant Circassians, will take up 
arms and begin civil war under the worst possible conditions for the 
Tsardom, they have declared, and the Russian peasants and soldiers 
know, that they claim justice for all of them together, and the St 
Petersburg despots are afraid that after one or two fights their troeps 
will be disgusted and run away, even if they do not join the “enemy” 

Thus Georgia may possibly give the signal for a general bloody 


revolution And if the Tsar avoids this by granting her natural nights, | 


she will have reconquered her national life by her own valour, and 
contributed to the liberation of Russia by her brave resistance to 
Tsarism, and her splendid example of national and social solidarity 
In a future Caucasian federation, as part of the Russian federal 
State, Georgia 1s bound to take the predominant place She alone 
enjoys a stable organisation, she alone has a well-defined territory , 
the Georgians alone have a home country of ther own The 
“mountaimnegts,” the Circassians, although Mussulmans, recogmse that 
therr fate depends on that of Georgia The Azerbeidzan Tatars, also 
Mussulmans, will do lke the Circassians And there remain only the 
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poor Armenians, who have long since lost their country, and are in a 
minority, and a detested minority, almost everywhere in Armenia, and 
whose awful history can only take a happier tum when general 
education shall have melted the rival races of Eastern Transcaucasia 


into one civilised nation But this history is totally independent of 
that of Georgia 


ALEXANDER ULAR 


MY FIRST SUCCESS. 


AM asked to give some account of my first success I am almost 
tempted to say that 1t would be my first success if I were to come 
out of that enterprise with a whole skin, so complicated does ıt seem to 
me The subject puts forth its antenne ın all directions Which 
success 1s the first? Is there any success? Does it not always happen 
that when we have achieved any object which for the moment seemed 
to be important, we forthwith encounter the heavy, downcast look of 
disillusion which says tous “It 1s nothing, nothing at all”? Our entry 
into the world 1s doubtless a success, but chiefly for that great artist 
whom we call Nature Whether it 1s a success for ourselves may well be 
disputed And the very notion of success, how different it is for 
different men! What another man would call a success cannot be 
such for me, and wzce vers@ What does a success consist in, when 
there 1s one? this 1s the interesting point m the question Is what 
any one of a chance crowd of people would call “makingea hit,” 1s that 
the special, the decisive mark of success for the artist himself? Or ıs 
it the satisfying particular persons whose judgment he values* Is 
it not rather that essential thing which takes place in the artist’s work- 
shop, when, like Ibsen’s Bergmann, hammer ın hand, he breaks his way 
to the very heart of the mystery? Is it not the striving spirit which 
digs and digs, going deeper and deeper to reach the very innermost 
secret which floats before his mind, ıs ıt not the seeking and ever 
seeking, ın the hope of one day discovering some tiny spot of new 
land, which to the artist means the highest joy? Or 1s ıt childhood, 
the. longings, dreams and hopes of early youth carrying with it the 
highest poetry, anticipating the noblest and most ideal pleasure of life, 
and so bringing the greatest success? 

It is of httle use, m answer to these questions, to select 
one’s first and best concert, and recount so many rounds 
of applause For me, all that does not touch the matter at 
all I propose to proceed in quite another way, I shall relate some 
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of my early experiences, their joys and sorrows I leave the reader to 
find the kernel, lying within the husk of these experiences, which will 
signify to him, according to his own disposition, a success When I 
rummage in my brain-chests for the memories of days long vanished, I 


"find myself all at once in the days of my childhood, when life, with all 


itsepossibilities, lay before me, as a unique and great success And it 
swarms, as in a veritable labyrinth, with young shoots which all press 
to the hght Half-forgotten memories of childhood stretch out their 
armstome Dreams of my youth which never came to pass, thoughts 
which I should have deemed extinct arraign me, like the “clues” in 
Peer Gynt But I recollect also obscure presentiments of happiness 
which I dared not trust, but which came to fulfilment Shapes, dreams 
and hopes press forward in a many-coloured confusion and whisper, 
“Here am I—and J—and I” All msist on being present, all want to 
help to shape out my early successes Not the noisy outward successes 
—and indeed there were not many of those, but the quiet, inward 
successes which wrought within me confidence in myself And if I 
try to bring out one success at the expense of others, 
there come to me, hke the distant sobbing of a child, 
the voices, “And wilt thou then disown me—and me—and 
“me? Thou canst not fnd it in thy heart” What am I to 
do? Draw a thick stroke through them all as not worth considering? 
No, Ineither will nor can For all these little recognitions and happy 
feelings have had thew part in helping to develop my personality. 
They may not to-day pass muster as successes, but from the naive 
point of view of those days they were events of the greatest 
importance So I will set down at random whatever remains in my 
memory from those distant times Others may, hke myself, find in 
these recollections, 1f not successes, yet the materials of success 

I could go Very far back, back to the earliest years of my childhood 
For who could have so fine an ear for reminiscences as a child? The 
parsons, indeed, describe this delicacy of feeling as the “old Adam”, 
I would rather call ıt the intense longing for sunshine and gentleness 
in hfe, imstead of gloom and severity It ıs according as 
this impulse in the child ıs satisfied that his artistic nature 1s later 
shaped I could recount many little triumphs of those years which had 
a distinct influence on my imagination As, for instance, when as a, 
little boy I got leave to attend a funeral or go to an auction in order, 
be it observed, that I might afterwards be able to recount my 
impressions If I had been forbidden to obey these childish instincts, 
who knows that my imagination might not have been shut down, or 
dnven in another direction remote from its true nature What peace 
of mind it brings to trace those reminiscences back to thefr, first grey 
dawn! Why should I not go nght back? What should hinder me 
from recalling the wonderful mystenous satisfaction with which my 
arms stretched out to the piano to discover—not a melody that was 
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far off —no, ıt must be a harmony First a third, then a chord of three 
notes, then a full chord of four, ending at last, with both hands,—O 
joy! a combination of five, the chord of the nmth When I found that 
out my happiness knew no bounds ‘That was indeed a success! No 
later success ever stirred me like that I was about five years old 
One year later my mother began to teach me the piano Little did I 
suspect that there already disillusion awaited me Only too soon did 
it become clear to me that I had to practise just what was unpleasant 
And my mother was severe, inexorably severe If her mother’s heart 
surely iejoiced that I persevered and tried to find out everything, 
because that revealed a natural artist, at all events she betrayed no 
such satisfaction On the contrary, there was no trifling with her of I 
spent the time ın dreaming at the piano instead of busying myself with 
the lesson set And if I went back to my finger exercises and scales 
and all the rest of the technical devil’s work, which to my childish 
longings offered stones for bread, she still controlled me, even when she 
was notin the room One day there came a threatening cry from the 
kitchen, where she was busy getting the dinner ready, “But fie, 
“Edward F sharp, F sharp, not F” Iwas quite overpowered by her 
masterfulness If I had been more diligent and followed more 
willingly her strong lead I should in many poimts have been the better 
for ıt But my unpardonable tendency to dreaming was already 
beginning to bring me the same difficulties which have accompanied me 
long enough throughout my hfe Had I not mherited my mother’s 
irrepressible energy as well as her musical capacity, I should never in 
any respect have succeeded ın passing from dreams to deeds 

At the same time as my musical education began also my school- 
days, and I may in like manner confess that at school I was just as idle 
asat the pano The results of that period which I have to catalogue 
are not exactly calculated to set me in a favourable light But there 
they are, and they aie characteristic So out with them! 

At first I went to a school for both boys and girls How vividly I 
can recall an arithmetic lesson of that time We all had to do the 
same multiphcation sum, and whoever was first ready with it, and so 
proved the cleverest, received a mark My ambition was greatly 
roused Ah! I thought, now I must be smart And there came to me 
a brilliant idea, in order to get finished as quickly as possible, I would 
leave out all the cyphers, for to my apprehension they were of no value 
I notice that that was a success with a query to ıt, or, rather, ıt was a 
fiasco But I learned wisdom by experience Since then I have 
learned tọ reckon with the cyphers! And that, after all, was an inward 
success, so that I can go boldly on with the story of my fiascos 

From my tenth year on my parents lived at the fine estate of 
“Landas,” a few kilometers from Bergen Every morning I had to 
trudge to school with my elder brother through the celebrated Bergen 
ram-storms And it seems to me that I turned these rains to account by 
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a very clever tuck There was a rule at the school that a scholar who 


‘came late was not to come into class till the end of the first hour So 


when on a wet morning I had not got my lessons ready I not only 
managed to be a httle late, but stayed out in the street and got under 
a dripping roof till I was soaked through to the skin, and when at last 
Į was let into class, such streams of water poured from my clothes on 
to the floor that the master, for my schoolfellows’ sake as well as my 
own, could not take the responsibilty of keeping me there, but 
piomptly sent me home to change my clothes, which, ıt being a long 
way, was equivalent to giving me a dispensation from morning school 
You may guess that I played this prank pretty often , but when at last 
I carried it so far as to come one day wet through, though ıt hardly 
rained at all, they became suspicious and kept a look out One fine 
day I was caught and I made an intimate acquaintance with the birch 
Another fiasco' But it emuched my experience of life, and so, in 
other words, was again a success, though a success ın crime For what 
1s that growing foolhardiness which ın the end falls into the clutches of 
the law but the criminal naturein men? The only excuse I will make 
for myself ıs that school-hfe was ın the last degree unsympathetic to 
me, its matenalism, its coarseness, 1ts coldness were so abhorrent to 
my nature that I thought of the most incredible ways of escaping from 
it, 1f only for a short time And now I can see that ıt was not only the 
fault of the child, but quite as much the fault of the school At that 
tme I could see nothing in the school but a boundless calamity, and 
could not conceive what need there was for all these childish miseries 
I have not the least doubt that that school developed in me nothing 
but what was evil, and left the good untouched 

But to return to my fiascos I remember that m my history 
and geography I was not very exact about names, and 
when my®* teacher, a lively man, called me up, he would 
say, “Now you name-twister” I did not lke that mick-name 
at®all One day I had answered the questions even worse than 
usual, and got written on my report,,“Ah, you poor Edward, 
“you have got to struggle along to Landas in this wet weather first 
“with your heavy rain-cloak, and then with a lot of books and then 
“with a big 4 (a very bad mark) and chmb up that steep hill to 
“Landas” He painted ıt to me in such lively colours that it seemed 
to meas if I had to stagger under the weight of the world! That was 
no despicable success to be so made game of before my schoolfellows 
I go further, ıt was a negative success, even worse than the rest One 
day ın the German class I translated der gemene Hollynder (the 
common elder bush) as der gemeine Hollander (the common Dutch- 
man), and ın one of the English lessons I boldly said that kalbsbraten 
(veal) meant “beef of veal” The teacher burst out laughing and said, 
“Get away home, and tell your father (who was the English Consul) 
“that Aaldsbraten means beef of veal” I went blood-red with shame * 
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That was a terrible come down, which for long destioyed all faith in 
my capacity both at school and at home, where my stupidities were 
reported by kind frends But my good star would have it that even 
in the same lesson I came in for an enormous satisfaction In the 
lesson-book occurred the word Reguzem, and the teacher asked if any 
one of us could tell what great compdser had written a piece of church, 
music with that title No one offered an answer, till I gently ventured 
ihe name “Mozart” The whole class stared at me as an incompre- 
hensibly strange creature That I took asa success But I suspected 
that ıt carried something sinister ın its Jap, and only too soon I found ıt, 
was so Naturally the class disliked, as ıs so often the case, having 
such a being in their midst, and ever after pursued me ın the street 
with the insult, “There goes ‘ Mozak, ” and if I escaped down a side 
street, “ Mozak,” “ Mozak,” sounded after me from a long way off I 
felt this abuse to be unjust, and considered myself a martyr I came 
very near to hating my schoolfellows, and one thing 1s certan I 
shunned nearly all of them 

It is clear that my school successes were not as a rule happy 
But there were exceptions, which shone lke sunbeams on my life 
For example, in the singing class all went well One gay we were 
examined in our scales Not one of the thirty children in the class 
was up in them, but I had them at my fingers’ ends The teacher— 
a worthy old Czech, named Schediwy—said, “I will give’no marks, 
but Grieg is the best” I was the hon of the moment, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the situation ~ 

But I must not forget to mention a success ın examination We 
had then a very intelligent teacher of history who did not require us 
to repeat the lessons word for word but wanted the sense freely 
rendered Now Fate would have it that I was obliged to be away 
from school for a time owing toa bad eye I did not learn my lessons 
and did not*think I lost much. But my father took a different view 
and made me read on where I had stopped at school That was nbt 
enough He made me learn the history of Lous XIV by heart and 
say it word for word It was a bitter piece of work, but as ıt was I 
stuck to ıt and could not shp out of it. I can certainly say that I , 
got a very exact knowledge of Lous XIV, but that was the only 
region of history ın which I was at home Now came the examination 
day Before the test began one of the boys was amusing himself 
by prophesying to us what part of history we should be questioned 
on His method was very simple He opened the book at random 
and said we should be asked about that part And for me he opened « 
at the part about Lous XIV “All nght,” I said, “for me”, and 
told them how I had been obliged to cram that for my father The 
lad wanted to try again when suddenly ın came the teacher I was 
one of the first tobe called up The teacher sat as usual and balanc@tl 
himself on one leg of his chair while he turned over the leaves back- 
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wards and forwards, considering where he could catch me best A 
long and painful silence At last he came out with, “Tell me some- 
thing about Louis XIV” I heard suppressed giggles from various 
‘corners God knows what I looked lıke myself, at least a head taller 
than usual Perhaps I struck an attitude It poured out as fiom a 
ebarrel with the bung out Unceasingly flowed the stream of my 
speech Nota word was left out It was all as if nailed to my memory 
The teacher was dumb with astomshment he tred not to believe 
his ears, but the facts had spoken There was nothing to bring 
agamst me Once more a turning over of the leaves, once more a 
wriggle on the leg of the chair The sweat of anxiety burst from my 
forehead It was impossible that for the second’ time I should be 
more lucky than wise But my good star did not forsake me “Can 
you tell me what generals were on the Black Sea under Catherine II 7” 
With a loud voice I answered, “Generals Greigh and Elphinstone” 
Those names had been welded mto my consciousness ever since my 
father had told me that our family arms, which bore a ship, denoted 
that our original ancestor was ın all probability the Scotch Admiral 
Greigh The teacher clapped the book to “Quite nght for that 
you will get I and a star, but for the year’s work you will have to 
be content with a one-and-a-half” I was more than content I was 
as proud as a Field-Marshal after a victory I almost think that was 
the greatest success of my school life All the greater shame for me 
that its real meaning was so small! This success confirmed in me 
the conviction of the truth of what the great Norwegian statesman, 
Johann Sverdruf, once said in the Storthing “One must have luck: 
“there ıs nothing more unfortunate than to be a politician deserted 
“by his luck” ; 

But one day—I must have been twelve or thirteen—I brought 
with me to school a music-book on which I had written in large 
letters “Variations on a German melody for the Piano, by Edward 
Grieg Opus1” I wanted to show ıt to a schoolfellow who had taken 
some interest ın me. But what happened? In the middle of the 
German lesson this same schoolfellow began to murmur some 
unintelligible words which made the teacher call out, half unwillingly . 
“What ıs the matter what are you saying there?” Again a confused 


. murmur, again a call from the teacher, and then he whispered, 


“Grieg has got something” “What does that mean, Grieg has got 
“something?” “Grieg has composed something” The teacher, for 
reasons which will be easily understood from what I have related 
above, was not very partial to me, so he stood up, came to me, 
looked at the music-book, and said in a peculiar, ironical tone, “So 
“the lad ıs musical, the lad composes- remarkable?” Then he 
opened the door into the next class-room, fetched the teacher in 
from there and said to him: “Here ıs something to look at this 
“ttle urchm ıs a composer” Both teachers turned over the leaves 
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of the music-book with interest Every one stood up in both classes 
I felt sure of a grand success but that 1s what one should never feel 
too quickly For the other teacher had no sooner gone away again 
than my master suddenly changed his tactics, seized me by the hair * 
till my eyes were black, and said gruffly, “Another time he will 
“bring the German dictionary with him, as 1s proper, and leave this 
“stupid stuff at home” Alas! To be so near the summut of fortune 
and then all az once to sce oneself plunged into the depths! How 
often has that happened to me later in life! And I have always been 
driven to remember that first time 

Opposite the school house there lived a young heutenant, who was 
a passionate lover of music and a skilful performer on the piano 
With him I took refuge, and brought to him my attempts at compo- 
sition, in which he took so much interest that I always had to copy 
them out for hm That was a success of which I was not a httle 
proud It fortunately happened later on that I was able to get the 
copies back from him, so as to consign them to the waste-paper 
basket, to which they properly belonged I have often thought 
with gratitude of my friend, the heutenant, who afterwards was 
promoted to be a general, and of the encouraging recognition which he 
accorded to my first productions in art To my juvenile fechngs that 
was a pleasant offset to all the cuffs and scoldings which I had to 
undergo at school 

In these times ıt never occurred to me for a moment that I might 
become an artist And if the thought struck me at any time I put it 
aside as something altogether too high and unattainable If anyone 
asked me what I wanted to be, I answered unhesitatingly, “A Pastor” 
My fancy painted the black-coated shepherd of souls as the most 
attractive of characters To be able to preach or speak before a 
listening crowd seemed to me something very lofty To be £ prophet, 
a herald, that was what I hked And what did I not declarm to my 
unfortunate parents and sisters! I knew all the poems ın the reading 
book by heart And when my father, after dinner, wanted to take his 
little siesta in the armchair, I would not leave him in peace, but got 
behind a chair, which represented my pulpit, and declamed away 
without any consideration All the tıme I would watch him, apparently 
in a hght sleep, but now and then he laughed a httle, and then I was 
happy, ıt meant a recognition And how I could torment him without 
end “Ah! one more little poem” “No, that ıs enough” “Only 
“one!” What childish ambition! He knows well enough already 
the excitement of success 

The end of my schooldays, and at the same time my departure from 
home, came socher than I expected I was nearly fifteen, but had not 
been long ın the top class But it befell that one summer’s day a rider 
at full gallop dashed up from the road to Landas He drew up, 
réined in his fiery Arab, and leaped oft It was he, the fairy god whom 
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I had dreamed of but never seen, ıt was Ole Bull It did not quite 
please me that this god simply got off and behaved like a man, came 
into the room and smuilingly greeted us all I remember well that I 
felt something hke an electuic current pass through me when his hand 
touched mine But when this divine being let himself go so far as to 
make jokes, ıt was clear to me, to my silent sorrow, that he was only a 
man afterall Unfoitunately he had not his viol with him, but talk 
he could and talk he diligently did We all listened speechless to his 
astounding stones of his journeys in America. That was indeed 
“something for my childish umagmation But when he heard I had 
composed music, I had to go to the piano, all my entreaties were in 
vain I cannot now understand what Ole Bull could find at that time 
ın my juvenile pieces But he was quite serious and talked quietly to 
my parents The matter of their discussion was by no means 
disagieeable to me For suddenly Ole Bull came to me, shook me in 
his own way, and said, “You are to go to Leipzig and become a 
“musician” Everybody looked at me affectionately, and I understood 
just one thing, that a good fairy was stroking my cheek and that I was 
happy And my good parents! Not one moment’s opposition or 
hesitation , everything was arranged, and it seemed to me the most 
natural thing in the world What thanks I owed to them—plus Ole 
Bull—I only saw clearly at a later time I was under a magic spell, 
and there was no room for other influences But stop, ambition was 
also there, that I can scarcely deny And ambition ıs apparently one 
of the chief ingredients which go to make that very mixed salad which 
1s called an “artist” For unconsciously something whispered in me, 
“A success” But what says my reader to that? Am I permitted to 
claim a success? At all events I do so, with or without leave And 
here I close the list of the more o1 less honourable successes of my 
childish*days But as I have undertaken the task of finding out my 
first success, an inward voice bids me go a httle further in my search 
*And now my path leads me to the Leipzig Conservatorium, to which I 
was sent a few months after Ole Bull’s visit to Landas It ıs not 
by chance that the word “sent” comes to the end of my pen I felt 
like a parcel, stuffed with dreams I was placed under the care of an 
old friend of my father’s I ciossed the North Sea to Hamburg, and 
after one day’s breathing time went on by train southwards to medieval 
Leipzig, where the dark, tall, uncanny houses and narrow streets almost 
took my breath I was deposited in a boarding-house , my father’s old 
friend said good-bye—the last Norwegian word which I heard foi a long 
time—and then I stood alone, a lad of fifteen in a strange land, alone 
among strangers Iwas very homesick I went to my room and cried 
without stopping till I was sent for by my host fo dinner The 
husband, a superior employé in the Post Office, tried to comfort me. 
“Look here, my dear Herr Grieg, here there are the same sun, the same 
“moon and the same good God that you have at home” It was very 
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* well meant, but neither sun nor moon nor the good God could replace 
that old friend of my father who was gone, the last link which bound 
me to my home But young people quickly change their moods I 
soon got over my homesickness, and although I had not the shghtest 
idea what 1t meant to study music, I was dead certain that the miracle 
would happen, and that in three years, when my course of studies came 
to an end, I should go back home a wizard-master in the kingdom of 
sound ‘That ıs the last proof that childish naiveté was the strongest 
thing ın me And I should not like to be taken as having been 
anything but a child-student of the Conservatorrum Such, indeed, I 
was, even ın my dress I used to go in a short blouse with a belt, such 
as the boys wore at my own home. My comrades at first measured me 
up with looks of astonishment Indeed, there was one violinist who 
got some fun out of ıt, and took me on his lap, which naturally drove 
me to despair But all that was soon over 

I had now been admitted into the sanctuary of the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, and had thus received a confirmation of the hope that I 
was possessed of musical talent, which, according to the Statutes, 
was the condition of admission, and this, for a young beginner like 
me, who dreaded nothing so much as to be rejected, was e colossal 
victory And now to win the first artist-heart among my comrades! 
What a conquest! And then the sympathy of the professors , to get a 
word of praise from one of them in my lesson These were joys 
which excited my youthful spirits quite otherwise than did the applause 
of thousands in my later lfe Such joys did not fall to my lot all at 
once Iwas anything but a prize-Conservatorist Quite the contrary 
In my first days I was profoundly lazy I still remember how Louis 
Plaidy, my first—and very unsympathetic—teacher of the piano, one 
day in my lesson, when I was bungling over a repulsive sonata of 
Clementi which he had forced upon me, suddenly snatched the book 
from the instrument and pitched it with a great curve through the 


air into the farthest corner of the great music-room As he could ° 


not very well try the same experiment with me, he thundered at me, 
“Go home and practise'” I must say he had a good nght to be 
furious, but the pumshment was terribly disgraceful for me, because 
there were so many scholars in the room To speak mildly, I must 
describe this episode as a very doubtful success Meanwhile, it was 
useful tome For my pride revolted against Plaidy’s brutal treatment 
As he never let me play anything but Czerny, Kuhlau and Clementi, 
all of whom I hated like the plague, I soon took my resolve I went 
to the Director of the Conservatorium and asked to be released from 
Plaidy’s lessons My request was granted, and I was proud of this 
result It took &way some of my excessive timidity and I became 
more courageous It has often been said that Plaidy was a good 
technical man and knew how to bring his pupils on in their technique 
But whether the reason 1s to be sought ın my stupidity, in my idleness 
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or m my antipathy to Plaidy, it is certain that he taught me no 
technique at all His method of teaching was one of the least 
intelligent possible How he sat there during the lesson,—a little fat, 
bald man planted straight up by the piano, his left forefinger behind 
his ear, while the pupil played on in the deadliest weariness, 
admonishing ın the ever repeated words, “Slowly, always slowly, 
“firm, lift your fingers, slow, firm, lft your fingers!” It was simply 
maddening Besides, ıt sometimes happened that when the pupil 
got up from the piano, he took his place’, but this was only in 
certain circumstances which I will describe presently When this 
happener! we scholars had a private joke of our own We knew 
beforehand, to a hair, when Plaidy was going to exhibit It happened 
when a scholar brought with him Mendelssohn’s ‘Scherzo Capriccioso 
in E or his Capriccioin B minor In either case Plaidy spread himself 
out as well as possible at the piano in the slow introduction It 
has been said that Bulow in his performances brought out too much 
of the pedagogue. But if so, what shall one say of Plaidy? His 
playing was a living illustration of his theories “Slow, strong, 
“hft the fingers” And besides there was his everlasting “punctua- 
“tion,” af I may so express it, his perpetual separating out of the 
smallest phrases Eternal commas, semicolons, notes of exclamation, 
dashes, and between these—absolutely nothing Not a trace of 
contents! A Philistine bill-of-fare show! But then came the 
glorious moment The slow introduction was over, the allegro was 
to follow on And now we knew exactly what would happen As 
sure as two and two make four, so certain was it that Plaidy would 
get up from the piano and with an assumed quiet, as if casually, 
remark “And so on” Just think to be a teacher of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, with a great reputation for capacity, and just to be 
able toeplay the slow movements of two Mendelssohn Capriccios! 
With all that the poor man imagined seriously that we did not see 
*through him ıt was most comical 

But I will not be unjust I have already indicated that 
I was lacking m the conditions necessary for appreciating 
Plaidy For there were scholars who by blindly following 
his principles were able to show surprisingly brillant technical 
results The finest technique of all was that displayed by the 
Enghshman, J F Barnett, who was a sworn follower of Plaidy Hard 
working and energetic, he attained to a broad interpretation of 
Beethoven which won our highest respect. Here comes in an 
episode which I cannot refrain from teling One, dark winter 
evening Barnett was for the first time to play Beethoven’s E flat 
Concerto at the Gewandhaus, a rare honour for æ Conservatorist. 
The concert was to begin at half-past sıx At half-past five I was in 
the Conservatorrum—which was usually empty at that trme—having 
gone there to fetch a music book which I had forgotten To my 
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astonishment I heard apparently from one of the class-rooms notes 
lke those of a beginnzr—one noie coming slowly after another 
The next moment it struck me that they were passages out of the 
allegro of the E flat Concerto, played, not adagio, but very much 
slower 1 opened the coor shghtly It was Barnett, who had the 
courage to carry out his method to its utmost consequences, and that 
just before his public appearance And I did not grudge the amiable 
and modest artist the results of his assiduity A couple of hours later 
the magnificent passages came out like a shower of pearls with absolute 
clearness He had a brilliant success Here again, as so often 
happens, Goethe’s saying proved true No one thing suits everybody 
As I have said, Plaidy did not do for me I needed a different kind 
of authority Better days dawned for me, when I became pupil for 
the piano of Ernst Feidinand Wengel, the gifted frend of Schumann, 
who soon became my idol, at all events, he did not play the 
introductions to Mendelssohn's Capziccios In fact, he did not play 
at all There was a rumour that in his youth he had suddenly lost his 
memory in the course of a public performance He had never got 
over ıt and could no longer be induced to play in public But he 
was a master in the art of imparting his conceptions of playing, and 
he could make a bar stand out in a convincing way quite different 
from Plaidy’s Above all, there was music behind his words 

Later on I was ordained to have lessons from the famous Ignaz 
Moscheles Under the 1afluence of these two teachers all my idleness 
passed away Many hard things have been said about old Moscheles 
as a teacher I stand up for him with the greatest warmth It 1s 
true that he was naive enough to believe that he imposed on us by 
seizing every opportunity to run down Chopin and Schumann, whom 
I secretly adored, but he could play beautifully and he did, often 
taking up the whole lesson Especially his imterpretations of 
Beethoven, whom he worshipped, were splendid They were con- 
scientious, full of character, and noble, without any straining after 
effect I studied Beethoven’s Sonatas with him by the dozen Often 
I could not play four bars together without his laying his hands on 
mine, pushing me gently from my seat, and saying, “Now listen how I 
“do that” In this way I learned many a httle technical secret, and 
came to value his expressive interpretations at the very highest It 
was told of him at the Conservatorrum—though, fortunately, I cannot 
bear witness to ıt from my own experience—that he had given his pupils 
this advice “Play dihgently the old masters, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Haydn and—me” I dare not vouch for this anecdote But I allude 
to it because I myself, at his suggestion, took in hand his 24 Studies 
(Op 70), all of which I studied with him without exception, and do 
not at all regret 1t Ther pleased me, and so I did my best to satisfy 
both him and myself That he must have noticed, for he became 
more and more kind to me, and though a simple it was yet a very 
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ımportant success for me when, one day, after I had played one of 
his studies, without his interrupting me once, he tuned to the other 
students and said, “Look here, gentlemen, that I call musicianly 
*“playing” How glad I was! That day the whole world lay before 
me bathed in light 

On the other hand, my successes in the harmony lessons were not 
such as I could boast of Under E F Richter at first I always wrote, 
to the bass which was set, harmonies which pleased myself, instead of 
those prescribed by the rules of thorough bass Afterwards I could 
find many a useful theme for a fugue , but to arrange the theme so that 
it would do under the fixed rules, that was not for me I started off 
from the faulty subject, and if my work sounded well, that was the 
main thing so far as I was concerned For Richter, on the contrary, 
the chief matter was that the problem should be properly solved. 
And if only the solving of musical problems, and not music, were ın 
the first order of importance, from his point of view he would have 
been nght But at that time his point of view never became clear 
to me I defied him obstinately, and stuck to my own opinion I 
did not conceive that in that matter I ought to be a learner and 
confine myself within limits, to obey, and, as it says ın the preface to 
his “Harmony,” not to ask why Luckily we never quarrelled He 
only smiled indulgently at my stupidities, and with a “No! wrong!” he 
corrected them with a thick pencil-mark, which did not make me 
much more careful But there were a great many ın the class, and 
Richter could not stop for every single one ‘ 

Dr Robert Papperitz, from whom I took harmony lessons at the 
same time, gave mea freer rem. The consequence was that I went so 
far out of the beaten path in my choral work as to introduce chromatic 
passages in the voice parts wherever I could One day he broke out, 
“No, thisechromatic work won't do, you are becoming a second 
“Spohr!” And as Spohr, in my opinion, was an academic pedant of 
the first rank, I did not at all enjoy that criticism Finally I had 
lessons from Moritz Hauptmann, and I shall ever be grateful to that 
amiable old man for all that he taught me by his intelligent and 
discriminating comments In spite of all his learning, he represented 
to me everything that was not scholastic For him rules in them- 
selves meant nothing, they were simply the essential laws of nature 
I will here bring in an episode, which in a weak moment I might call 
a success Before I knew Hauptmann (I was not yet sixteen and 
wore a boy’s blouse) I received the honour, ın a private examination— 
a sort of half-yearly examimation in which all the pupils without 
exception were obliged to take part—of being allowed to play a 
piece of my own composition When I had finished, ard was leaving 
the piano, to my amazement I saw an old gentleman rise from the 
professors’ table and come towards me He laid his hand on my 
shoulder and said, “Good day, my lad, we must become friends”. 
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That was Hauptmann, and naturally I loved him from that moment 
In his last years he was an mvalid, and gave lessons ın his own house, 
the Thomasschule, Sebastian Bach’s old home Here I was fortunate 
enough to come to know him better I well remember him sitting on 
his sofa, in dressing-gown and cap, with a big silk handkerchief ın his 

' hand, his spectacles buried deep in my exercise book, which had 
already received more than one yellow drop from his snuffy nosé 
There was then a doubtful habit at the Conservatorium—and perhaps 
it prevails still—of setting the pupils in groups to share the lessons of 
two different teachers In piano playing this was thoroughly bad, 
for we had to learn two different, and often contradictory, methods at 
once I remember only too well how Plaidy not only boasted of the 
results of his method of teaching as contrasted with that of Moscheles, 
but also allowed himself in class to throw out abusive remarks against 
him when he found an opportumity It was not pleasant for us pupils 
to listen to that sort of thng and I think also that on most of us 
Plaidy made an impression exactly the opposite of what he intended 
He quite underestimated his pupils’ powers of observation, a thing 
which often happens with men who have not too much of it them- 
selves In harmony teaching this plan of learnmg from different 
masters had the disadvantage that we had more work t do for them 
than we could get through, especially when we got far enough to 
be set to write for each of them complicated fugues with two or 
three themes to each I take ıt that more than one student did as I 
did, and took up the same exercise to both teachers That practice, 
again, brought me a success A fugue on the name “ Gade,” which 
found no favour ın the eyes of Richter, won Hauptmann’s approval to 
such a degree that, against all custom, after he had read it through, 
pausing here and there, he exclaimed, “That must sound very pretty 
“Jet me hear it” Anc when I had finished, he said, with his gentle, 
amiable smile, “Very pretty, very musical” 

In the last year of my course I had lessons in composition Arom 
Carl Remecke, who had then just entered upon his duties as Director 
of the Gewandhaus concerts and Piofessor at the Conservatorium, 
im succession to Julius Rietz, who had been transferred to Dresden 
I will give one illustration of the way things went on ın these lessons 
I went in as one who had not the faintest notion of form nor of the 
technicalities of stringed instruments, and was at once required to 
write a string quartett I felt as if the porter had proposed the 
task tome, soabsurdit seemed I was reminded of my old nurse, who 
when she wanted me tc do something I could not manage, and I said, 
“T cannot,” used to say, “Put the ‘can’ down and take it with both 
“hands” This old joke, which had so often put courage into me, did 
so once more, and what Reinecke failed to teach me I tried to get out 
of Mozart and Beethoven, whose quartetts I diligently studied on 

*my own account So I did the piece of work in my own way The 
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parts were written out and played in a general class of my comrades 
The Director of the Conservatorium wanted to have the quartett 

layed in one of the public performances of the best sort of the 
school, but Ferdinand David, the celebrated violinist and teacher, 
who was present at the trial of the piece, was of a different opmion 
de took me aside and gave me the advice, as wise as ıt was well meant, 
not to have it brought out He thought people would say ıt was “music 
“of the future” He was wrong in that, there was not a trace of 
the future in it, ıt went on the limes of Schumann, Gade and 
Mendelssohn, but I soon perceived that ıt was an utterly mediocre 
piece of work and was very grateful to David for having prevented 
its performance I could wish that this quartett and a good deal 
else of that period had been g.ven to the flames but, unfortunately, I 
did not succeed ın so destroying ıt, ıt exists somewhere, but I do not 
know where A fellow-student, who admired my creative efforts, 
one day led me into temptation He possessed a complete score of 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto which he had written out himself and 
which at that tıme had only been published with the pianoforte part and 
the separate orchestral parts, and he offered me this score ın exchange 
for my quartgtt I could not resist the offer, and I still think with 
secret terror that this early failure of mine very likely still exists in 
some southern country of Europe ter this negative success of my 
first string quartett, Reinecke said to me, “Now set to, and write an 
“overture” I, who had no notion of orchestration or of orchestral 
instruments! I was to write an overture! Again I thought of the 
porter—and of my nurse However, I set to work with a youthful 
contempt of death But this time I jumped short, I hterally stuck 
in the middle of the overture, and could get no further It seems 
incredible but there was no class in the Conservatorium ın which 
one could ‘get a grounding in these thmgs No wonder that I can 
point to nothing like a success ın connection with these lessons It 
was fortunate for me that in Leipzig I got to hear so much good 
music, especially orchestral and chamber music That made up to 
me for the lack of teaching in the technicalities of composition It 
developed my mind and my musical judgment ın the highest degree , 
but ıt introduced great confusion into the relations between my desires 
and my ability to carry them out, and I must, alas! say that this 
confusion was the result of my stay ın Leipzig 

It may seem difficult to find, in what I have related, materials for 
success But to me it appears otherwise I observed that not every- 
thing goes night I withdrew into myself, because I was aiming at 
something which was other than what they taught in the classes, and 
which they left out of all their teachmg But this very feeling that I 
wanted something different had a stimulating effect on me, because it 
pointed to the future and gave me courage to work on for my own 
hand But at first ıt brought me much disillusionment It cannot be’ 
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denied that 1t touched me closely when I was distanced by my fellow- 
students, who made immense strides forward, and were able to manage 
the tasks set them I especially remember some young Enghshmen 
who, partly by resolute industry, partly by facılıty in acquiring know-° 
ledge, accomplished things in presence of which I felt my own 
incapacity overwhelming Among these were Arthur Sullivan, after-, 
wards so celebrated as the composer of the Mikado, the pianists 
Frankhn Taylor and Walter Bache, and Edward Dannreuther,—too 
early taken from us, so gifted and so unwearied as the champion of 
Liszt, and who also was one of the first to enter the lists on behalf of 
Wagner in England He was an exceedingly able man, and 
an eminent player Lastly there was the fine musician, John 
Francis Barnett, whom I have mentioned above, ’ and who 
passed his hfe as a teacher in London Sullivan at once 
distinguished himself by his talent for composition and for the 
advanced knowledge of instrumentation which he had acquired before 
he came to the Conservatorium While still a student he wrote the 
music to Shakespeare’s Tempest, a few bars of which he once wrote 
in my album, and which displays the practised hand of an old master 
Although I did not come across him much, I once had the pleasure of 
e 
passing an hour with him, which I shall not forget It was dunng a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s St Paul We sat and followed the 
music with the score, and what a score! It was Mendelssohn’s own 
manuscript, which Sullivan had succeeded in borrowing for the occasion 
from the Director of the Conservatorium, Conrad Schleinitz, who was, 
as is well-known, an intimate friend of Mendelssohn’s With what 
reverence we turned from one page to another We were amazed at 
the clear, firm notes which so well expressed the ideas of the writer 
The name of Schlemmitz reminds me of some incidents which 
contributed to my education When I went to Leipzig he was already 
an elderly man, greatly respected, but 1t soon became clear to me 
that he was not one to be loved However, I have, on the whole, no 
reason to complain of him At first I had a strong impression that he 
could not endure me, and I thought that he avoided me I suspected 
that Plaidy had traduced me to hım But I had hardly been half a 
year at the Conservatorium when an apparently unimportant incident 
happened which sent up my stock m Schleinitz’s eyes, and after that 
he was kind and gracious to me at every opportumty The occurrence 
was this One evening I had the il-luck, with some of my comrades, to 
come in late to the weekly soirée at the Conservatorium Good 
manners required us to remain outside till the first piece of music was 
over, and then we entered the hall all close together Now Schlemitz 
had a weakness for mtervening at every opportunity with fatherly 
admonition When the last note of the evening had sounded, 
Schleinitz rose and invited all to remain, for he had a few words to say 
“Great suspense, and also amazement His speech had no less object 
than to reprimand all the students who had come in late He wound 
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up with the bombshell that ıt was characteristic of this unpunctuality 
that ıt was usually the worst scholars who permitted themselves to be 
guilty of ıt This “success” was a little too negative for me The 
mortification was more than a young hothead hke myself could sit still 
under Next morning at nine o’clock I knocked at the Director’s door, 
and wasadmitted Without beating about the bush, I spoke straight out 
from my heart I told him how mconsiderate and wounding his 
conduct had been, in treating all of us alike, and that for my part I 
was not prepared to stand such treatment He went into a funous 
rage, jumped up and showed me the door But I was in a fighting 
mood- “Certainly, sir, I will go, but not before I have said what I 
“have to say” Then came the astonishing thing — Schleinitz 
suddenly knocked under He came to me, patted me on 
the shoulder, and said, as softly as a bird’s note, “Now 
“that ıs very pretty, that you hold to your honour” This success 
I think mdisputable Schleimitz after that entirely altered his 
behaviour to me, and I felt I had won him for ever We became the 
best of friends, and he did not know how to do enough forme For 
example One winter day, when the post, bringing my regular remit- 
tance from hqme, was lost, I was compelled, for the first, and happily 
for the last time, to pawn my watch In some inscrutable way 
Schle:mitz heard of ıt, sent for me, and most pressingly urged me never 
again to take that way out of a difficulty, but always to come to him 
when I wanted an advance A success? Yes, a moral success, which 
I put down to my credit And that was a good feature in Schleinitz 
which deserves to be mentioned along with the sharp cuticısm of his 
supposed moral weaknesses about which so much has been sad I 
should have understood ıt quite well, if neither the Director nor the 
Professors had taken any mterest in me For in the whole of the 
three year$ I never succeè m pioducing anything which gave 
pronuse for the future So if in the course of these sketches of the 
Conservatorium I have had to blame either certain persons or different 
things in the institution, I hasten to addasa preliminary remark that it 
was mainly owing to my own nature that I came very near to leaving 
the Conservatorium as stupid as I went Iwasa dreamer, without any 
talent fo the battle of life I was clumsy, with little power of sympathy, 
and anything but teachable We Norwegians, especially, usually 
develop too slowly to show ın the least at the age of eighteen what 
we are good for But however that may be, I at least was quite in the 
dark about myself The atmosphere of Leipzig was as a veil over my 
eyes A year later, when I went to Denmark, the veil fell; and there 
appeared to my amazed glance a world of beauty, which the joys of 
Letpzig had held concealed I had found myself, and with the greatest 
facihty I overcame all the difficulties which in Leipzig had seemed 
msurmountable With hberated fancy I quickly composed one large , 
work after another That at fist my music was criticised as laboured 
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and odd no longer misled me, I knew what I wanted, and steered 
courageously for the goal which I longed to reach 

But before I close le: me go back once more to my Leipzig days 
It will be admitted that I have drawn my portrait as a Conservatorium” 
student in no flattering colours But I do not want to make myself 
out worse than J was, and before I bring this paper to an end I want, 
to add one thmg which will tend to rehabilitate me in the eyes of the 
many readers who will certainly think that most of my “successes ” 
have been dragged in by the hau of their head. 

So I hasten to give one instance of what must be called a real 


„success It was Easter time, 1862, before I left the Conseryatorium, 


when I enjoyed the honour of being among the students who were 
selected to appear at the public performance in the hall of the 
Gewandhaus I played some pianoforte pieces of my own, they were 
lame productions enough, and I sti blush to-day that they appeared 
in print and figure as Opus I., but it 1s a fact that I had an immense 
success and was called for several times There was no doubt about 
that success Yet it meant nothing forme The public consisted of 
invited friends and relations, professors and students In these 
circumstances ıt was the easiest thing in the world fo. tbe fair-haired 
lad from the north to make a hit 

And now I ask myself where, in all that I have related, is the first 
success to be found? Every one will have read between the lines 
that for myself and my development no one event gives the answer 
to that question I cannot point to my first success and say, There 
1t1s? And why? Because the question 1s somewhat abstract Anyone 
who considers the collection of things I have written down will, if 
he ıs observant, soon see what I was aiming at As I indicated at 
the beginning, 1t was my intention to bring the reader to answer the 
question for himself But perhaps I overestimated my ‘powers I 
may therefore as well give him the key, by saying it all over again 
ma few words The husk of these experiences conceals the kertel 
of the problem That I had in myself sufficient power to shake the 
yoke off afterwards, to throw away all the superfluous rubbish with 
which I had been encumbered by my poverty-stricken education both 
at home and abroad—an education lumbering and one-sided, and 
tending to drive my natural talents into a totally wrong course that 
power was my salvation and my good fortune And as soon as I 
became conscious of that power, as soon as I clearly beheld myself, 
then I realised what I may call my only success But that decided 
my life “Fhe joys and sorrows of my childhood and my early student 
years, disillusionments and triumphs, all contributed to this great 
success Yes without them I should never have attained 
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NGLAND ıs the land of survivals The pickling breezes of 
her seas keep sweet and fresh her ancient customs, the ocean 
fends her franchises from alien contagion She has passed through no 
great moral crisis hke other lands, the Revolution she weathered 
without mgultrmg an abuse, she met the Reformation with 
compromise, not conviction John Bull is the self-made man among 
the peoples of the earth, and he 1s vastly proud of his handiwork Like 
all self-made men his conscious memory ıs a short one, he can but 
hesitantly recali even the glories of lus own past, its shadows are 
forgotten ın his vivid appreciation of the comforts of the present His 
sub-conscious memory remains an active factor in his hfe, we can 
recognise it ın the moral continuity of his most spontaneous acts and 
impulses This great unwieldy social giant ıs so much the product of 
his own past that students of history can almost foretell his movements 
as astrondmers predict an eciipse Vereeniging might have been 
inferred from Limerick, as the fables of Kruger’s cruelties from the 
légend of Jenkins’s ear John Bull is a creature of sub-consciously 
created impulse He automatically fits events to the frame of his 
preconceptions Fate presses the button and the machine does the 
rest The nation, in its totality, has never been thrown back upon 
itself to lose m meditation its youthful energy and schoolboy self- 
assertiveness Nor has it endured within the memory of man an alien 
birch,—a sweetening influence, zeste Dr Middleton The Anglo- 
Saxon was cuffed into submission by the Norman veiy thoroughly , 
he stall has a crick in his neck ın presence of a lord, a suppleness which 
Meredith attributes to that historic thrashing He repaid it by 
digesting the alien immigrant, thus converting an extraneous Norman 
hiding into a wholesome act of English self-discipline ° 
If we take a conscious memory of history as our criterion, the 
English people divide naturally into those who possess and those who 
lack a sense of their own past, into our dirigent classes and the mobile 
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vulgus or mob who are directed The great mass moves with the 
confidence of the unconscious, with that absolute freedom from all 
conviction of sin, with that childlike sense of self-nghteousness which 
seems so Pharisaic to the foreigner, and 1s but the product of national 
amnesia Only choice souls, the very elect like Dr Clifford and Mr 
Stead, are ever oppressed by a sense of national wrong-doing , the 
man ın the street dismisses such doubts as worthy only of a crank, or 
stifles them, in all good faith be it said, with arguments to make a 
Machiavelli blush The Common People are too healthy, too 
instinctive, too impulsive to suffer from scruples They are politically 
non-moral, they act first and seek excuses afterwards if necessary Yet 
their most thoughtless doings bear the stamp of calculation , the social 
organism reasons through the stored expeuience of the race and shapes 
policy for the impulsive John Bull, honest and open-hearted fellow, 
seldom fails to display an inherited sub-conscious astuteness which 
wins him an unenviable reputation for duplicity among his neighbours 
He 1s the Peter Pan among the nations, the boy who would not grow 
up, who repeats without knowing ıt tricks found effective before, 
stratagems of unholy simplicity and disconcerting efficiency Albion 
1s perfidious, because Albion will not stop to think ` 

It ıs otherwise with that relatively small group of more or less 
eminent personages who form the dingent classes Instinct 1s not the 
basis of their policy, they have grown up Of all classes in this land 
the cultured gentry are perhaps the least insular Family traditions 
and associations, their quasi-monopoly of the Diplomatic Service, of 
naval and military appomtments, bring them into contact with the best 
elements of foreign hfe Our busy middle class, on the contrary, unless 
they are scholars or men of science, have only the Cook’s tourist 
knowledge of the foreigner Deep down m their hearts they look on 
him as “the foreign devil,” at best he ıs a mere hotel-ketper Now 
and again in moments of cordiality they will even admit that he has 
some right to be regarded as a human being : 

English statesmen, as a rule, are not types drawn from the great 
English middle classes A successful political career requires leisure, 
wealth and influence, three qualities rarely found combined in the 
ranks of the bourgeoisie. If we look over the hsts of possible Prime 
Ministers dunng the last fifty years, we shall hardly discover a single 
purely middle class name The commoners who would fulfil all 
requirements in nearly every case belong to aristocratic families by 
birth or marrage The middle class man may obtain subordinate 
office, but-the supreme direction 1s reserved for those who are gentry 
in the strict sense ot that term With the exception of Disraeli, Mr 
Chamberlain ıs the most notable instance to the contrary, for 
Gladstone, by his marriage, entered the charmed circle The Common 
_ People merely marry, the Great Families contract aliances Burke 
and Debrett chronicle the past, to the wise they also forecast the future. 
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As the Royal caste of Europe 19 but one family, thanks to mter- 
marriage, so, too, the dingent classes of England form but one body, 
no matter on what side of the House individuals may choose to sit 


* The men who count with either party reckon with each other A 


statesman in shaping his policy must perforce respect the feelings of 
ə those he will meet at dinner, he cannot be expected to outrage his 

own relatives The usages of polite society and the Public Schools 
discourage eccentricity in politics as in dress 

To the ties of kindred the trarmng of the Public School and the 
University 1s superadded The Institute of the Jesuits 1s credited with 
a rare power of standardising character, of moulding men to a uniform 
type, ıtıs doubtful if it exceeds in this respect Eton and Oxford The 
embryo statesman comes from those mulls of culture well decorticated, 
a smooth, pleasant, assimilable fellow with views perhaps, but no 
oddities and few imconvenient principles He may continue the 
family tiaditions as a party man, or may depart from them if more than 
ordinanly viewy, but he ıs unhkely to disturb settled order by 
excessive enthusiasm for reform or zeal for reacticn, he will neither 
recall the Stuarts or set up Social Democracy As Minister he will 
avoid the greation of unprofitable precedents, in opposition he will 
temper criticism to escape quotation at the turn of the tide 

From peer to peer, from authentic armiger blazoned in Burke to 
veritable esquire certified by Debrett, the pendulum of power swings 
with gentle swaying motion, pivotted on the ballot-box, and the clock 
of State ticks onward with umformity Policies may vary, but 
principles and interests are constant The conscious factors in the 
mind of the Bnitish statesman are patriotism and party, the sub- 
conscious determinant 1s Family, that greatest common measure of the 
front benches, mirific substance whereon all orthodox policies subsist 
but as erfgaging accidents It is the oversoul of English statecraft, 
the permeating providence of the high well-born demagogue, shaping 
th silence his programmes and keeping his steps in the paths of profit- 
able peace 

To the great families we owe that continuity which ıs such a 
marked feature of our political history They are the repositories of 
our traditions of government Even our liberties we owe to their 
sense of enlightened self-interest Opportunists by their very nature, 
they have ever attenuated reforms by judicious anticipation They 
shed a privilege to maintain an influence, they guide the movements 
which they dare not check While they cull the flowers of the 
Common People and cross-fertilise them to some purpose, they know 
how to subordinate Talent to Family, to use the New Man as a 
buttress rather than suffer him to become a pillar ofthe sanctuary 
We owe to them the permanence of our Party System, that vast 
beam-engine which transmutes popular impulse into the ordered 
energy of the commonweal j 
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Only under pressure do groups melt into a party The historic 
issues which divided Whig and Tory may still be found where Astolf 
found the lost wits of Roland, in the moon, until the advent of Home 
Rule modern Conservatives and Liberals had no great gulf of* 
principle between them. Gladstone’s historic distinction was but a 
rhetorical emphasis on a nuance, both parties used, but neither, 
really trusted the people What they professed to trust was the 
electorate, a somewhat different entity What, in fine, was the root 
of their quarrels but endless disputes as to whether the Motor of 
State should be driven on its first or second speeds? 

The tragedy of politics comes when Fanuly and Party clash 
Political stability 1s based on the permanence of vital issues, when 
these change parties dissolve into groups and ministers are com- 
promised The inventor of an issue 1s a disturber of the common- 
wealth The Great Families move slowly, they are tenacious rather 
than receptive, they will not be hurned Gladstone stampeded the 
Whig lords with Home Rule, Tariff Reform threatens to stampede 
them again, but whither? For nigh on twenty yeais one party has 
had a quasi-monopoly of Debrett Should the truants return to the 
Liberal fold, will they come back as masters? Can they surmcunt 
or level that fence of fads, wild growth of twenty years of comparative 
freedom from family guidance? 

In a Senate fads have their use, in moderation They act as 
derivatives, distiact unwelcome curiosity, energise opposition and give 
dying abuses new leases of life As the Great Families well know, 
the supreme art‘of government hes in the judicious stimulation of 
the crank He ıs the democratic lever with a fad for a fulcrum, and 
by his aid the great inert mass of the Common People is prised out 
of stagnation and set on the rollers of reform Formerly the 
Commons originated, the Lords modified, the King accepted, and the 
Common People had no say at all in the making of laws To-day 
the Crank agitates, the Press propagates, the Legislature attenuates 
and the Common People read the betting news between elections 

Why do the Churches rage and Dissenters imagine vain things? 
Can they pull out Labour with a hook? At the poll to-day the people 
of England are no longer the middle-class worthies of the Victorian 
epoch, moleskin, or more often shoddy garbs ‘the elector, not the 
blameless broadcloth of other days Labour comes ın toil-stained and 
gam, knowing naught of his strength, as yet unintelligent, hearkening 
greedily to cranks, calculators and sophists A shapeless mass of 
sweating humanity is flung on the ballot boxes to decide a foregone 
issue The Great Famuhes choose, Labour merely selects The 
political clubg¢ pull the wires, nominate the uvals, canvass, hustle and 
bustle [Labour to the poll The Press teems with exhortations, motor 
cars rush about, sad-eyed clerks check off lists, breathless canvassers 
esecek out the laggards, the world 1s turned upside down that some 
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worthy gentleman of leisure and ample means may be returned to 
Westminster to represent the silent toilers by a silent vote 

Whats in a name? The Commons of England are not the 
Common people, rather are they the quintessence of the Great 
Famuhes distilled thiough the alembic of the ballot box Is Battersea 
typical, or Merthyr or Derby or Chtheroe? Labour, that great 
heedless giant, 1s too absorbed in the cares of bread-winning, too 
mterested in the latést winner or some Cup Tie, too wrapped up in 
trade disputes or Union squabbles to perceive how he is used by men 
born and bred to the trade of ruhng England He may vote, but he 
can give no mandate He may agitate for manhood suffrage, for 
payment of members, for a thousand other futilities, but he sees not 
the one thing needful ere he can grasp the throttle-valve of State: 
the Second Ballot Until that trivial reform comes the enfranchised 
workers must remain but stokers, to toil under the orders of well-born 
engineers If they would be eligible as well as electors, let them win 
promotion vzá burgessdom. The Great Families will welcome the 
man who can climb and forget, whose great-grandson may be one of 
themselves The handicraftsman who would be his fellows’ delegate 
is not so welcome 

What can a’ Labour candidate accomplish? He may determine the 
election of a Tory by withdiawing votes from a Whig, but that 1s all 
The great organisations hold hun safe and use him as acatspaw What 
care the Great Families foi Whig or Tory, save in some vital crisis? 
As of old they have their agents at St Germain While the single 
ballot system survives the masscs cannot come to grips with the 
classes, the machine bais the way Old Sarum has gone, but we have 
efhcient substitutes It may be that in time the Celt will infect the 
British artisan with his own impish sense of the use and abuse of 
electoral machinery , then, but not till then, the Great Families need 
dread the Deluge 

The laiger the deliberative assembly, the less it deliberates The 
House of Commons has become a public meeting, its resolutions are 
cut and dried itis the Let de Justice of the Sovereign Cabinet The 
wider the franchise, the weaker grows the House and the stronger the 
Ministry The King reigns but does not govern, the House of 
Commons enacts but does not draft, the Minister 1s always responsible 
but never amenable You must honour the man even if you are 
permitted to stigmatise the statesman We may reprobate his conduct 
and deplore his measures, platonically impeachment is as obsolete as 
the quartering block What Ministry would dare attunt their 
predecessors in office? Our rulers are not men of Plutarch to hand 
their relatives to the executioner Our age ıs humane, we quarter 
not our fallen statesmen, we even hesitate tô “scrap ” their policies or 
eviscerate their ordinances A change of Ministers to-day is but the 
substitution of Fagan for Bill Sykes 
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In an age of fluid policies and little men whom would we have as 
chief? I see a Minister, adroit, resilient, adaptable, an embodied 
“Perhaps” His mind ıs cast in a critical mould, receptive but 
unimpressed, doubting all thmgs In action a sceptic, in debate a 
fanatic, he believes because he acts, he acts because he doubts, he 
may be driven, but he cannot be led Luke the wrestlers of Japan he 
prevails by yielding, he disables by withdrawal, he conquers by retreat 
A Mumster without a policy, a statesman without a principle, he 
cultivates defensive geasibihty and charm of manner He 1s courteous 
but not chivalrous , he abhors the bludgeon but not the stiletto Birth, 
wealth, intellect and power the fairies gave to him, from the forgotten 
Fay came doubt, best gift perhaps in days when doubt unites and 
faith divides 

Behind him looms the shadow of the great demagogue, a figure self- 
compact and self-cenzred Stranger to the Great Fanulies, among 
them but not of them, enveloped but not absorbed, he remains an 
ancestor Creature of the Common People, he knew his creator's 
moods and whims, waxing and waning ın their reflection He 1s the 
man of action, of conviction, the incarnation of assertion To him 
“Ves” ıs always “Yes,” though not always the “ Yes,” of yesterday 
To him “Becommg” ıs unthmkable, he always “Is” Rigid, duect, 
forceful, he ıs the avatar of the machine ın public hfe His transit 1s 
never a curve, it 1s an infimite succession of straight lines, he bursts 
through where others ghde around He disdains to twn the position 
he can storm He never hesitates, he never doubts, for he seldom 
remembers His subhme confidence and childhke faith in himself 
proclaim him a son of the Common People and fit him to subserve the 
subtle and split parties as the frost cracks the mountain crags 

Fronting them stands that phalanx of the worthy, men who never 
doubt yet often hesitate Caledonia ın a prosaic mood has given 
them leaders, no stern and wild fanatics, but genial and domesticated 
chieftains Both love criticism before construction, neither will darken 
faith by dogmatism Both escape distrust, neither arouses enthusiasm, 
either would serve the turn of the Great Families Both watch events 
and each other in the mtervals 

Caution incarnate 1s a safe but dull substitute for the magic 
elasticity of doubt Tue sceptic may agree with everyone, the man of 
faith must make all agree If he asserts he divides, if he denies he 
disrupts he simply ignores His creed will be global, indefinite, a 
political Cowper-Temple clause Delendo restituit rem Undenom- 
inational shepherd of a very sectarian flock, it ıs his glory to divide 
incompatibles least He seldom effervesces into indiscretion to afford 
apt quotations to the ungodly, it 1s an event when he 1s cited 
Intangible and pervas.ve, you grasp the mist and get a wetting for 
your pains 

The other? Too great for obscurity, too feeble for power, all would 
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accord him the seals if he had never held them ' Chaste ın achieve- 
ment, incontinent of phrase, he preaches an efficiency he does not 
embody A very Chrysostom of the commonplace, he ever illuminates 
the obvious and 1s the abiding providence of tired scribes gravelled for 
leaders, feeding them with facile text and matured wit Grateful 
editors wax titamically tympanic whenever it pleases him to discourse 
of Shakespeare and the musical glasses Too arrogant to obey, too 
fretful to command, too diffident to lead, too confident to be led, he 
stands apart, an emgma to himself and a stumbling block to others 
He is undoubtedly the best hurler he remains resolutely on the ditch 
A sympathetic uutant, a gentle blister to hus party, he strews not 
hes but the briar rose ın the path of progress Around the noble 
edile flit dim Fabian shades, to shape the whisper of the polls and 
pomt the way for Labour with middle-class index But will Labour 
heed? 

What 1s it to the toilers who sits in the seat of the mighty? An 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds, and Fetherstone will match Mitchels- 
town Industria fara dase There is a stirring in the dry bones of 
Trades Unionism , young men see visions and old men dream dreams 
to the 1ll-concgaled anxiety of the dingent classes Labour begins to 
show alarming signs of a giowing political intelligence It needs but 
a sharp industrial crisis maladroitly handled by those ın power to 
awaken with the goad of want Labour’s dormant memory and will 
And then Meanwhile memory remains the privilege of the 
Great Families its price 1s Consistency, its reward is Power 

The Great Families rule because they remember the Common 
People are governed because they forget 


JOHN HOWLEY. 


A REVOLUTION IN EGYPT. 


REVOLUTION is a growth, not a cataclysm - the seeds of the 
A Egyptian Revolution were sown in the autumn of 1901 when 
Miss Amına Hafiz Maghrabi was admitted to the Stockwell Road 
Traming College for Teachers 

Miss Amina is the daughter of one of the Officialsin the Mimstry 
of Pubic Instruction at Cairo, and after passmg a preliminary examuina- 
tion, was sent to England to be educated at the expense of the 
Egyptian Government When her arnval was expected, Miss Manley, 
the Principal of the Training College, assembled the pupils, she told 
them that a Mahommedan girl was coming, and appealed to them 
to help her in welcoming the Egyptian stranger, the College was at 
the tıme quite full, mmmediately nme girls offered to give up their 
rooms to the newcomer, and then, each day until her arrival, the 
students put fresh flowers in her room to show the sincerity of their 
welcome 

Miss Amina spent nearly three years at Stockwell, then she 
returned to her own people , now she 1s a teacher at the Abbas Public 
Girls’ School at Cairo, and the right hand of Miss Spears, the Principal , 
this seed 1s bearing frmt No Revolution can be a success unless the 
women take it up, and it ıs the women who are going to turn Egypt 
upside down, it 1s the Mussulman women who have already begun to 
do so 

In every land, with every race, in all religions, we are what our 
mothers make us While the women stand still, the men will not 
progress What chance has the Mussulman woman of helping forward 
her country, 1f she 1s for ever confined to a room or a courtyard? The 
Egyptian women are still veiled in the streets, but with many ıt 
1s the mertst apology for a veil, a covering as transparent as a 
European beauty wears for protection against dust In various ways 
Egyptian women are beginning to move, but ıt ıs in their education 

* that the seeds of revolution are being sown 
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Every kind of education ın Egypt ıs highly centrahsed No other 
country carries the centralisation of education to the same extent 
The Mumistry of Education controls not only Elementary and 
Sécondary Education and the Education of Teachers, but also the 

° Medical and Law Schools as well as all Technical Education , even in 
a Gursory visit to a few of the schools a mere tourist 1s struck with the 
force of the brain-power at work on education in Egypt The mert 
mass of the Egyptian mind has to be leavened with enthusiasm and 
life—a gigantic task—but still, the beginning has been made Only 
highly-tramed Englishmen have undertaken it, only those having a 
University degree are admitted to the service For some seven or 
eight years has this work been going on, and now some fruits are 
beginning to appear 

But this education, striking as it ıs, is not working a revolution, 
the germs of the revolution are being sown ın the far more delicate and 
difficult task of arousing among the Mussulman women an enthusiasm 
for education, that 1s, perhaps, the most wonderful thing to be seen 
to-day on the banks of the Nile 

It is difficult for Englshwomen to realise the blankness of mind 
resulting from the seclusion of women, it ıs true of most that they 
have never even seen a book, and rarely an Arabic newspaper ; 
practically, none can read, they have not even picture books, 
anything like serious conveisation is unknown, they can talk about 
their babies or their trinkets, but nothing else Their needlework 1s 
mechanical embroidery, they cannot make their own clothes They 
know nothing of what 1s passing ın the outer world, nor do they even 
realise that there zs an outer world In the country the peasant 
women are not secluded, they are acquainted with the ordinary 
operations of agriculture , but in the towns they know nothing of this, 
they have no idea, or wish to know, where a potato comes from or how 
it grows The tiny girls of the poorest classes in Cairo are beginning 
to attend the kindergarten and the humblest of the elementary schools, 
but ıt ıs not through them that the revolution ıs coming 

The really astonishing work that has been gomg on for nearly two 
years 1s the education for the teaching profession of girls of the better 
class aged from about fourteen to twenty There are two or three 
schools where these girls are received as boarders, and carefully tended 
by European mistresses, the amazing thing ıs that they throw aside- 
their veils and consent to be taught by men The wisitor finds himself 
in a bright airy room opening out of a garden, where some fifteen or 
twenty young women, ın a tasteful uniform dress, bright-eyed and 
eager, are bemg instructed by a handsome young chek ın his long 
silk dressing gown and red cap and turban, he himself has been 
trained in one of the normal colleges, and has passed through the 
two-year course Each gurl ıs seated at a separate desk of the latest 
high-school pattern, the blackboard and chalk are there, as in our °* 
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own land, the picturesque Arabic characters looking strangely out of 
place, and the writing being, of course, from right to left 

A question 1s asked, and out go half-a-dozen little brown hands of 
maidens eager to reply, or the girl at the blackboard makes*a 
mistake and the teacher says, “Who knows better?” and again the 
hands shoot out The young teacher has his class well in hand, even 
the unaccustomed visit of a tourist passes almost unnoticed by either 
teacher or taught, only on each side passes the usual dignified salute 
and the lesson goes calmly on, not an eye wanders to the somewhat 
unusual sight, all are intent on the lesson 

These girls are housed in spotless dormitories, they have a spacious 
dining room, a practising school is maintained, partly of grave httle 
trots from outside and partly of Lttle boarders who are looked after 
by the older girls A large garden, but not large enough, 1s attached 
to the school, here the girls witness for the first tıme the daily miracles 
of Nature, the opening and closing of flowers, the sowing of seeds and 
their growth, vegetables, flowers, fruits, shrubs, trees reveal their 
secrets to the astonished students Little feet hitherto accustomed to 
rich carpets, or to be tucked up on soft divans, now venture forth into 
the rough outdoor world and find it dehghtful These delicately- 
nurtured girls work in the garden, cook their own mals, make and 
wash their clothes, do the housework, and imbibe a spint of industry 
strange to all thew previous traditions No European school could 
be more creditably maintained, or kept more exquisitely 

In all the State sckools of Egypt the Koran ıs taught In one 
corner of the garden -s a small room built to serve as a mosque, 
attendance 1s voluntary, but three times a day each gurl retires there 
for private prayer 

These schools have been recently founded to provide female 
teachers, they have not been ın existence long enough for any gurls 
to have completed the two-years’ course, ıt may be they will fail in 
their pnmary object, it is possible that the girls who have been 
educated will none of them persevere in the teaching profession , 
nevertheless, as Egypt:an wives and mothers, they must become the 
leaders of the revolution The one aim and object set before the 
Egyptian woman 1s marriage , she has no voice ın her own fate, she is 
at her father’s absolute disposal The father of a gurl at one of these 
schools recently came to the lady principal to remove his daughter at 
once, she was a promising pupil, and the lady begged him to allow his 
daughter at least to remain and finish her course; the father regretted 
that 1t was quite impossible, as he had arranged for her to be married 
“to-morrow” So the poor girl was sent for, informed of her fate, and 
allowed to depart An incident of this kind works for the revolution 
Enlightened women will not put up with ıt long As the years roll on, 
some of the trained gls may possibly return to the profession as 

e widows In Mussulman society the widow has a recognised and 
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independent position, and to such a one the excellent salary of a 
Government teacher would have considerable attractions 

In this great work two women are associated as heads of two of 
the Normal Schools, Miss Johnstone and Mademoiselle Santamania , 
1t was no easy matter to find two women of any nationality capable of 
winning the confidence of these older girls, while maintaiming the 
order and discipline essential to success But when the great 
revolution has been accomplished, the names of these early pioneers 
will be handed down with affectionate reverence 

We have assumed, or we have had thrust on us, vast responsibilities 
im the Valley of the Nile, this ıs obvious to the most careless tourist 
who does not keep his eyes shut, ın every direction, morally, 
physically, socially, commercially, the Egyptian 1s making rapid strides 
under English guidance and English inspiration, the seclusion and 
ignorance of the women are the last strongholds of Mahommedan 
stagnation and fanaticism 

A nation whose women are in bondage cannot be called free 
Among Mahommedans the seclusion of women 1s a religious, not a 
social question, but 1ts blighting effect on the whole people 1s being 
recognised Where two languages are taught in the schools 95 per 
cent of the parents now desire that the second language shall be 
English A few years ago French was the favourite language, but 
since the Fashoda incident the people have been persuaded that the 
future of their country hes with the Enghsh people, and not without 
reason 

Having visited Egypt at intervals since 1869, I have been greatly 
impressed this winter with its changed aspect There are more life and 
movement everywhere, more flocks and herds im the fields, more 
boats on the nver, in the country, once so silent and deserted, 
are long processions of camels and donkeys, and the population has 
enormously increased The standard of comfort among the fellaheen 
haserisen with the higher prices they get for all their produce In 
Cairo the police have none of the arrogance of Eastern officials, they 
are quiet, civil, and admirably disciplined The engineers employed 
on the irngation works are alert and enthusiastic with the traditions 
of Enghsh gentlemen The social revolution will be complete when 
it has reached the famıles of the upper classes, when the Englısh 
tongue and English hterature find ther way into Egyptian homes 
the seclusion of women 1s doomed 

In the glonous days women held their nghtful place, in life and 
in death the queens were honoured as the kings, and we still hope 
for a time when “Pharaoh’s daughter” and her maidens may once 
more wander freely along the banks of the Nile, without shocking the 
austere decorum of Onental life, and Egypt may again take an honour- 


able place in the Comity of Nations 
EDMUND VERNEY 


CORN LAW MEMORIES 


DESIRE to rescue from forgetfulness some bitte: facts of the later 
Corn Law years, facts gathered either from the mouths of men 
still hving or from authentic but il-known records Much of my time 
as a boy was passed in country districts of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, among my father’s folk, who had been handloom weavers, 
and the tales of those hungry years, told by the fireside of an evening 
by deeply religious men of simple character, made an ineffaceable 
impression on my mind. 

It 1s ımportant to show that the distress which then prevailed 
continuously, and which at one time became famine, fell upon a class 
of people very different,from the “submerged tenth” of the great 
towns and cities nowadays There may be worthy men and women 
submerged, indeed, I have seen such, but the scope of the distress 
was wider then, and those who suffered were, as it will be easy to 
establish, largely sound and sturdy wage-earners, with a spirit which 
could not be pauperised The village I knew best was Cowling, a 
place of 500 or 600 inhabitants, among the hills of the Lancashire 
border Its people in those lean times had not been wastrels, but Rard 
workers, and as times mended they had been thnifty, and had 
generally bought or built the houses in which they lived My grand- 
father ran a weaving-shed in the village, and the weavers were his 
friends and kinsmen 

It seems to me, looking back, that the fireside talk at Cowling was 
about this subject oftener than any other, though thirty years had 
passed since the repeal of the Corn Laws Everything led to it. I 
remember a gieat night of memories beginnimg with the righteous 
indignation of one old fellow whose daughter had given her httle girl 
a pinch of dough to play with He did not say much about ıt The 
offence was either beyand words, or only needed telling to be blamed 
“I com’ away,” said he, “for I couldn’t thoil to see good food wasted ” 
. A great deal was left unspoken, always, but I heard this tale 

“When I was a little lad I found a penny once There were seven in 
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“family, and we took turns at scraping the porridge-pan I went to 
“my father and told him about this penny, and offered ıt to him if I 
“might have the pan three days running And that way I had been 
*fain to part with it, There was nought but porridge and stop then” 
—the phrase “porndge and stop,” porridge and nothing more, was a 
well-known bit of currency—‘with buttermilk, not new milk, and 
“sometimes we hadn’t porndge I can tell of my mother fainting 
“once, when she had served us round arid left herself none, and that 
“morning I had scraped the pan” The boy can scarcely have been 
selfish, or he would not have remembered this incident 

They were glad sometimes to make a meal of nettles, of stolen 
turnips, of nuts, of hips and haws Poaching was nife, although the 
Game Laws had been newly made a matter of police, and transporta- 
tion decreed as its extreme punishment 

There came a time when my grandmother had nothing to give her 
children Our family suffered with the rest, because in those days ıt 
was not customary for the labour-finder to make his profit out of the 
workers, he generally charged a loom-rent per piece woven Being 
a devout man, my grandfather made them all kneel down and prayed 
for food, and next morning there was a sack of potatoes ın the cellar 
He accepted ıt with pious gratitude, asking no questions, but I happen 
to know that it was stolen for him by a man who was himself 
“clemming.” Doors were not barred overnight, you should observe 
Cowling folk were honest, and they had nothing to lose The thief, 
in this case, was a man of sterling character 

Handloom weaving on empty stomachs, done in haste to wm a 
little “belly hnmg” for the wife and her httle ones, became a tragic 
occupation. 

In 1842-3, one of my grandfather’s men, having three days in which 
to finish a heavy piece for Colne delivery, worked 47 hours without 
sleep, taking his meals there as he sat On the third night he was 
packed off home to bed at 11 o’clock, since only sıx or seven hours’ 
weaving remained to be done on the morrow But, having no tıme- 
piece, he was back again at one o’clock of the winter morning, when 
he knocked up my grandfather to ask for the key of the weaving-shed 
His house was two miles away: he could not have slept an hour 

They told of another man, a weaver in Parkin’s Row, Barnsley, to 
whom a strange accident happened as the effect of such overwork 
He fell asleep before a kitchen fire, and, seeing it through his half- 
sealed eyes, dreamed that his warp was ablaze Thereupon he began 
to rake out the hve coals with his hands Doing so did not waken 
him, but the cries he uttered wakened his wife, who dragged him 
away from the grate badly burned This incredible case; which had 
occurred seven years earlier (1835), I have found recorded in “Annals 
“of Yorkshire” (Vol 1, pp 423-4), a book compiled from the files of 
newspapers 
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There had, of course, often enough been scarcity before The Com 
Law itself was passed amid nots due to scarcity, ın 1815 Poor men 
had no votes then, and five of those who rebelled actively against a 
law to keep up the price of corn at 80s a quarter were shamefully 
hanged Scarcity, again, had much to do with the agitation for 
Electoral Reform, which broke the tyranny of the landed classes, byt 
not at once their yoke So far as I can learn, however, the distress of 
1835-45, which with some respites was severe throughout the manufac- 
turing districts, and which, ın spite of Corn Laws, pinched the farmers 
too, was the worst of the century That 1s accepted as the case 
Economists and histonans have agreed upon the main causes of this 
distress, I am now concerned only with the facts É 

The years 1842-3 seem to have been the darkest Lord Brougham, 
no great fnend of the Anti-Corn-Law League, made the following 
statements in the House of Lords in 1843, and offered to prove the 
truth of all he said, but was not challenged .— 


In Leicester, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, wages are reduced, houses left 
untenanted, rents have fallen one-half or more, able-bodied and 
healthy men—at least men who were once in health—men well 
skilled ın their respective trades, men able and but too anxious 
for work, are thrown out of work by thousands Wages are 
reduced in some instances to sixpence a week, rather less than 
one penny for each and every day The poor rate has increased 
in some places fourfold, and in other places double that amount 
There have been found such occurrences as seven, eight and ten 
persons in one cottage—I cannot say for one day, but for days 
together—without a morsel of food. They have remained on 
their beds of straw, under the impression that in a recumbent 
posture the pangs of hunger were felt less. Members of religious 
congregations have been frequently taken from their places of 
worship fainting from illness and weakness, brought on by want 


of proper sustenance. ` 


Lord Brougham’s account of matters was a little vague, especially 
as to the penod of the poor rates increase But in the followmg year, 
on June 25th, Mr Villers cited ın the House of Commons a body of 
official statistics, and such figures would nowadays be thought 
appalling 

The bankrupts of 1838 in England and Wales had been 800, those 
of 1842 had been 1,500 The number of able-bodied paupers had 
increased from 200,000 odd in 1836 to 407,570 m 1842, while the, 
amount of the rates levied for their relef had risen from £4,044,741 
to £5,200,090 A grim economy appears in the disproportion of these 
twin comparisons, the pauperism is 96 per cent greater, the relief 34 
per cent But pauperism and the poor rate had both grown faster in 
some towns than in others, and the increase even of rehef had been 
one of 52 per cent ın Manchester, 97 per cent in Hinckley, 109 per 
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cent in Sheffield, 134 per cent in Stockport, 159 per cent in Oldham 
and 304 per cent ın Bolton These figures are not so high as Lord 
Brougham’s, but they will serve 


In one district, that of Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers said), 
out of 134 blast furnaces 62 were idle, leaving 10,000 men out of 
° work. The majority of the iron mills had stopped. Honest, 
capable workmen, driven by sheer lack of employment to the 
workhouse, were breaking stones A Wolverhampton jeweller 
deposed that mothers of families were forced to sell—they did 
not attempt to pawn because they had no hope of redeeming— 

their wedding-ringss to get food for their children. 


A passage from another speech by the Repealer (Drury Lane 
Theatre, March 22nd, 1843) explains the cutting down of the scale of 
poor relief :— 


The condition of the labourers ıs everywhere so bad, that the 
Guardians of union workhouses have passed resolutions to 
deteriorate the food of paupers, otherwise, it 1s said, it would 
be better than the food of the independent workers For the 
same reason they have resolved to reduce the quantity, as well 
as the, quality, of pauper diet. 


But to realise what such figures meant, one must have pictures of the 
actual misery, and I forbear to take these from the speeches of 
politicians Politicians were accused, and may be still suspected, of 
colouring the facts I will not even rely upon Harriet Martineau or 
Molesworth, although they lived through the period, and wrote at a 
time when controversy had ceased Muss Martineau’s description of 
the English North in 1842-3 1s summarised merely for 1ts accumulation 
of large facts in a general statement :— 


The distress had now so deepened in the manufacturing 
districts as to render it clearly inevitable that many must die, 
and a multitude be lowered to a state of sickness and irritability 
from want of food. . In Carlisle, a fourth of the population 

’ was in a condition bordering on starvation—actually certain to 
die of famine unless relieved by extraordinary exertions. In 
Stockport, more than half the master spinners had failed before 
the close of 1842, 3,000 dwelling-houses were shut up, and 
occupiers of many hundreds more were unable to pay 
rates Five thousand persons were walking the streets In 
Manchester, provision dealers were subject to incursions from 
a wolfish man prowling for his children’s food, or from a half- 
frantic woman with a dying baby at her breast, or from parties 
of ten or a dozen desperate wretches who were levying contribu- 
tions along the street. The linendraper told .e. how people 
bought only remnants and patches to mend their old clothes A 
provision dealer used to throw away outside scraps of bacon, but 
now respectable customers of twenty years’ standing bought | 
them in pennyworths to moisten their potatoes 

\ 
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“Scraps not good enough to bait a rat-trap,” said Colonel 
Thompson 


At Leeds, the pauper stone-heap amounted to 150,000 tons , 
and the Guardians offered people 6s a week for doing nothing 
rather than 7s. 6d a week for stone-breaking. As for how 
this misery was borne, ıt was, on the whole, endured with an 

} incredible and inexplicable patience But hunger 1s maddening’, 

? not only by the bitter thoughts it calls up, but by the actual 
irritation 1t causes, and among the hundreds of thousands of 
famishing men and women and children, some disorder and 
rebellion could not but arise There were riots of nailers and 
miners at Dudley and Stourbridge, and tumult over the whole 
[Black Country] distict requiring the active services of the 
military. Other riots occurred ın Wales and the Potteries In 
Manchester . the Riot Act [pace Peterloo] was read four 
times in one day, and prisoners were taken by scores at once. 
At one time all the chief manufacturmg towns ın the district 
seemed to be in the hands of the mob The rioters sent bodies 
of their men to the Yorkshire towns, and sometimes letters were 
received, laconic and significant, one ending with, ‘‘ We get 
plenty to eat . the shops are open, they give us what we want.” 
Some disturbances occurred, but nothing so formidable as in 
Lancashire and ır the Potteries, where now the malcontents were 
gutting and burning dwelling-houses 


The total number of workers wandering with these raiding bands 
was estimated by a water in the Westminster Review of October, 
1842, probably on slender data, as 300,000 or 400,000 

So much for the general situation But it 1s, after all, by the 
contemplation of individual cases, described by those who saw them, 
or contained in precise contemporaneous records, that we are best 
enabled to see with the mind’s eye how people suffered In this year 
Dr W Cooke Taylor, an Insh subject, made a tour in Lancashire, and 
set down what he witnessed ın a series of letters to the Archbishop 
of Dublin Here ıs part of his correspondence — e 


Bolton. 


I have seen misery in many forms, I have been ın the huts 
and hovels of Ireland when my native land was visited with the 
fearful scourge of cholera [the Potato Famine was not yet due 
for three years] I have visited the cellars of Liverpool, where 
existence assumes an aspect which ceases to be human, 
but nowhere have I seen misery which so agonised my very soul 
as that which J have witnessed in the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire And why? Because the extreme of wretched- 
ness was there, and there only, combined with a high tone of 
morab dignity, a marked sense of propriety, of decency, 
cleanliness and order. . . 

We entered one house [in Bolton], tenanted by a young couple, 
sıx years married but fortunately without children. On a table 
of the coarsest wood, but perfectly clean, stood what we were 
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assured was the only meal they had tasted for 24 hours, and the 
only one they had any reasonable prospect of tasting for 24 
hours to come It consisted of two small plates of meal 
porridge, a thin oaten cake, some tea so diluted that it had 
scarcely a tinge of colour, and a small portion of the coarsest 
sugar in a fragment of broken bowl. Both had been employed 
in the same mill. . and when in good work their united 
earnings were about 30s. weekly, but for several (I think they 
said thirteen) weeks they had not been able to earn so many 
pence Their furniture had been sold piecemeal, their clothes 
had been pawned They had a thorough horror of being 
forced to receive parish relief. 

I found the same feeling in nearly all the distressed operatives 
whom I met north of Manchester. .. They are deeply con- 
vinced, moreover, that no portion of their suffermgs can be 
ascribed to the capitalists and mill-owners 

My attention in Bolton was attracted to the tale of a shirt. 
This shirt belonged to a man who had been a weaver of shirtings, 
but it was the only shirt he possessed. It had been patched and 
re-patched with all imaginable varieties of fabric, until the 
original material was as hard to be discovered as that of Sir 
John Cutler’s silk stockings, which Locke assures us had been 
so often darned with worsted that not one particle of silk 
remained The condition of the wife’s wardrobe was worse, 
she did not possess a chemise, she had not had one for many 
months. She was suckling a wretched infant from a withered 
breast, and those who witnessed the agonising scene will never 
forget how the poor babe writhed on the lap, and wrung the 
nipple with convulsive energies i 

Burnley. 
Groups of idlers stood ın the mıdst of the street, their faces 


haggard with famine and their eyes rolling with that fierce and 
uneasy expression which J have seen in some maniacs 


Colne. 


In all I visited 83 dwellings selected at hazard They were 
destitute of furniture, save old boxes for tables, and stools, or 
even large stones, for chairs. The beds were composed of straw 
and shavings, sometimes with torn pieces of carpet or packing 
canvas for a covering, and sometimes without any covering 
whatever The food was oatmeal and water for breakfast, flour 
and water with a little skimmed milk for dinner, oatmeal and 
water again for a third meal I was informed in fifteen families 
that their children went without the ‘‘ blue milk ”? on alternate 
days. I was an eye-witness of children appeasing the cravings 
of hunger with the refuse of decayed vegetables. I saw another 
mother in the very last stage of extenuation suckling an infant 
which could hardly draw a drop of nutriment from her breast. 
I inquired the child’s age fifteen months Why was it not 
weaned? Another mouth would be added to the number of 
those for whom the supply of oatmeal was insufficient already. 
All the places and persons I visited ın Colne were scrupulously 
clean 
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Dr Taylor heard of many deaths from starvation What he saw 
was famme In Pieston Union, as official figures show, the deaths 
increased from 1,269 in 1838 to 1,739 m 1840, and ın reply to the 
Registrar General the union clerk, with that official moderation of 
language which always leaves us calm and unimaginative, wrote that 
“the cause was, 1 a very great measure, msufficiency of food of a good 
“quality, which tends to engender death among the labouring class” 
Ebenezer Elhott’s Corn Law Rhymes were not the pretty 
extravagances of a kind heart, pleasing simple folk with an smagined 
anguish They were true songs of despar They read so naively 
now, that this veracity must be taken to explain the household vogue 
they won :-— 

Child, 1s thy father dead? 
Father 1s gone 

Why did they tax his bread? 
God’s will he done 

Mother has sold her bed-— 

Better to die than wed 

Where shall she lay her head? 
Home we have none 


“Talk to us no more about thy Goddle Mighty!” said*the Leicester 
working man to Thomas Cooper He had seen too many good men 
die at their work and for want of work But to many men, not only 
in the pious homes of Yorkshue and Lancashire that I know, but in 
homes where there was no religion, death was preferable to hfe I 
will quote two more instances of misery and have done They are 
given ın a little-known publication of the tıme, Livesey’s weekly, The 
Struggle, which my father has treasured — 


1 The Rev Mr Beith, at a public meeting in Stirling, said 
ʻA young man of interesting appearance was observed to pass 
a huckster’s shop, at the door of which there was a measure of 
potatoes After going on a httle way, he returned and tgok 
one of the potatoes The day after, he did the same thing, 
and the day after that too On the fourth dey he took four or 
five, and went away hurriedly This time, however, the shop- 
keeper had a policeman in waiting, with whom he followed the 
young man home They found an aged mother and two sisters 
dependent upon hım There was a pot upon the fire On the 
shopkeeper asking the mother if she knew where her son had 
got the potatoes, she replied, ‘‘ No, I was afraid to ask’? He 
went to the pot and found a portion of a dead dog, which they 
were boiling to eat with the potatoes : 

2. Mr. Livesey, of Chorley [not George Livesey, the editor], 
veterinary surgeon, in a letter to the conference in London, states 
that Rd Pilkington, of Duxbury, gave him a dead cow for his 
dogs, that after it had been dead four days a number of calico 
printers came and begged part of the carcase, which, after much 
importunity, he allowed About six families carried away as 
much as they could, some taking the precaution to put it in salt 
hefore they ate ıt 

eo 
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This ternble chapter seems to be worth recalling for two reasons— 
that few people are old enough to remember it, and that the misery 
continued so long as 1t did without altering the mind of Parliament 
- The “struggle” was so hard, one is bidden to reflect upon the fact 
that political changes which do good are as slow to bring about as 
political changes which do harm should be Men blamed the state of 
the currency, the introduction of machinery, and the mcreased employ- 
ment of capital ın manufactures, politics were greatly embittered, and 
Pharaoh hardened his heart While a deputation of Leaguers, fresh 
from contact with this suffering, shed tears as they tried to tell it to 
an Under-Secretary, debates ın the House of Commons were silenced 
more than once by rowdyism. 

Ten years before the Corn Laws were repealed, a Parliamentary 
Committee had reported that they had not secured prosperity for the 
interest ın whose behalf they were put upon the Statute Book. Land- 
agents from Buckinghamshire. Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, the East Riding of Yorkshire and elsewhere, 
had testified that half the tenantry of their counties had gone into 
bankruptcy This evidence failed altogether to make headway 
against the notion that, if everybody paid too high for everything, 
everybody ntust grow rich in turn A Suffolk incendiary, James 
Lankester, said on his tnal, before Baron Alderson, that he set fire to 
corn stacks to make bread dear and so mcrease employment The 
reasoning seems grotesque , but 1t was virtually that which had inspired 
the Corn Laws, and which, once entertained, proved just as difficult 
to drive out of people’s minds as any other The secret of prospenty 
was to keep prices up—to maintain corn at 80s a quarter in particular 
—in order that sellers might have more money to spend, “and so 
“increase employment.” 

Finally, the Select Committee of 1840 had published a body of 
evidence which, as Peel said of it, “took the world by surprise” This 
eyidence had shown that there had not been one really prosperous year 
since the Corn Law of 1815 was adopted , and it had left nobody free 
to plead ignorance of the extent or complexion of the general poverty 
Yet after its publication five termble years dragged out their length, 
and thousands perished, before Sir Robert Peel could see his way. 
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THROUGH MATTER TO MIND. i 


I. 


HAVE pointed out ın a previous article that ın vindicating the 
assertions of Theism as against the negations of Science, one 
of the chief arguments on which the apologist can rely is the 
practical effect of Theism as a working theory of lfe The corporate 
experience of all civilised races attests that men, as feeling and 
acting creatures, develop in directions which to some extent are 
identical, and that this development is associated®with certain 
theories or beliefs, which are essential to it as motives and mseparable 
from it as deduced conclusions, and which sooner or later issue 
im the creed which we know as Thesm I pointed out farther, 
however, at the close of the article in question, that this argument, 
even if we accept its validity, defies rather than solves the difficulties 
raised by Science. It leaves us with a set of rehgious assertions on 
the one side, which have mdeed been strengthened anew by a new 
kind of defence, but these are still confronted by the negation of 
Science on the other, and no intellectual conciliation has been thus 
far effected between them. In the present article I propose to say 
something as to the manner m which I think it most likely that ¢he 
desired concilation may be effected 
Our immediate subject here will be Science itself, not Theism 
In what way should the doctrines of Science be treated, in order that 
their conflict with Theism should either be brought to an end, or 
at all events rendered less obstinate than it seems to be? Two 
methods are adopted at the present time by popular apologists of 
religion, with this special end in view One of these is to attack 
Science ın its details, in order to show that there are “rifts” in the 
alleged contmuity of Nature, which can only be filled up by a 
senes of miraculous “interferences” The other ıs to accept the 
details of Science, as ıt gives them to us, and then to reduce both 
its principles and its facts to insignificance, by exhibiting the whole 
physical universe as a mere symbolic abstraction which the living 
+ mind makes from its own “ unitary experience” 


$ 
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Both these methods I regard as entirely useless, for reasons 
which I have explained elsewhere That which I am about to 
mdicate 1s diametrically opposed to both Instead of attacking 
Science, regarded as a system of Momism which compmises al 
existences ın one single cosmic mechanism, it starts with accepting 
this representation of thmgs as potentually, though not actually, 
complete Instead of starting with an attack on the reahty of physical 
phenomena, it starts with accepting provisionally that popular realistic 
materialism which is doubtless the working creed of most men of 
science in their researches, just as ıt ıs of all other men in the practical 
business of their lives, and simply by applying these principles 
and assumptions more strictly, and in a wider way, than Science is 
accustomed to apply them, it aims at enlarging the sphere of 
scientifically possible beliefs, which Science has unduly narrowed by 
its own incomplete development 


IT 


I will illustrate my meaning first ın a very simple manner by 
reference to this doctrine of Materialism to which I have just alluded, 
and which is*constantly attributed by theists to scientific men as a 
reproach 

The actual truth is that though many scientific men, eminent 
ın thew own departments, have doubtless been materialists in the 
sense here given to the word, Materialism has nothing to do with 
the scientific position as such It ıs a creed which, as a working 
convention, 1s practically held by all of us—theists and atheists alike 
—when we are doing our daily busmess but it ıs a creed which 
nobody, whether he be theist or atheist, ıs able to hold philo- 
sophically, when he has given ıt a moment’s reflection There are 
two ways out of it, by one or other of which reflection will expel 
everybody One ıs the way of introspective philosophy, which, by 
analysing the manner in which we obtain our knowledge of external 
things, shows that the qualities which we attribute to what we call 
matter cannot reside in the material things themselves, but are 
effects which certan unknown causes produce in our own con- 
sciousness Thus the greenness of a green signal-lamp, which we 
attribute to the lamp itself, resides not m the lamp but in our own 
consciousness as affected by it, for the lamp, which 1s green to most 
men, to a numerous minority is red And the same thing 1s true 
of all the various quahties of which that external entity, thought of 
as matter, 1s composed. Matter m fact ıs merely a name which we 
all of us agree to give to certam known and calculable effects of 
certain unknown somethings on ourselves This way out of 
Materialism is so familiar to all educated people that I need not do 
more than allude to ıt ın these few words, and it ıs not the way on» 
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which we are here concerned to dwell What concerns us here 1s 
another way, which leads us to the same conclusion, but which does 
so by means of reasonings of a quite different kind It leads us 
out of Materialism, as the word 1s commonly understood, metely by 
an application, more complete than 1s commonly made, of the 
principles of Materialism itself : 
The common conception of matter is that of a solid, self-existing 
something which is ammated by blind, though orderly, tendencies 
to move itself, but ıs otherwise the absolute antithesis of hfe, mind, 
and feeling It ıs thought of—to quote the language dear to so 
many theists—as a “brute” or “gross” something, which, compared 
with mind, 1s a proper subject for contempt, and Matenalism ıs a term 
of opprobrium amongst most clerical thinkers, because it 1s supposed 
to degrade the mind or soul to a product or mode of this despicable 
and familar substance, which they can see through and through. 
And no doubt there have been certain men of science, as ignorant 
as their critics philosophically, and morally much inferior to them, 
who have provoked such criticism and deserved it—men who, 
accepting the idea that matter 1s really the known opposite of all 
those lofty qualities claimed for man’s soul by Theism, have taken 
pleasure in the thought that they were msulting and diSposing of the 
latter, by demonstrating that the soul itself is a mere manifestation 
of the former To-day, however, such men are exceptions in their 
ignorance, 1f not ın their animus, and in no Way represent the 
attitude of Science as opposite to Theism, but since most of the 
defenders of Theism still imagine them to do so, and elaborate much 
if not most of their argument accordingly, we will start here with 
adopting their point of view, and assume that contemporary Science 
and this crude sort of Materialism are identical 
Let us take, then, as texts, two celebrated scientific utterances, 
by which our assumption mght at one time have been partially 
justified “The brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile.” 
“Without phosphorus no thought is possible” We have here no 
doubt what were meant to be two anti-theological manzfestoes , 
and the essence of Materialism, as obnoxious to the theist, 1s 
condensed in them They seem to deny the spuritualtty and dignity 
of the human soul by declaring that ıt springs from, and depends 
on, what is admittedly non-spirtual and lifeless What I an now 
going to pomt out—and no task could be simpler—is that the 
theist may rob this argument of whatever force it possesses, not by 
attacking the principles laid down by the materialist, but by accepting 
them ın all their integrity, and simply extending the application of 
them to fact$ which he himself acknowledges, and in a manner with 
which he cannot quarrel 
“The brain secretes thought as the hver secretes bile” Having 
e accepted this statement, let us complete ıt before we consider it 
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farther Let us add that the bran secretes not thought only, but 
desire, affection, aspiration, faith, and the idea of spirituality also, 
and that, just as the brain secretes thought, so ordmary matter has 
sécreted all our brains. But this is a doctrme which necessarily 
has two sides to ıt If there ıs nothmg ın mind and consciousness 
which was not previously in matter, matter must contain, potentially, 
everything that 1s ın mind and consciousness Accordingly, ın pro- 
portion to the completeness with which we assent to the doctrine 
that the mind 1s materal, ıt will become evident that conversely 
matter must itself be mental If mind be orgamised matter, matter 
must be unorgamsed mınd To this the aggressive materialist would 
no doubt reply, that matter m general both precedes the individual 
mind and outlasts it, and that the character of existence as a whole 
1s to be judged by that of the permanent cause, not by that of the 
temporary effect. Now this, though ıt would m no case be an answer 
to the argument here in question, would nevertheless have a certain 
apparent force, if only the materialist represented matter as some- 
thing the arrangements of which were made by an external intelli- 
gence, who played with atoms and molecules as a child plays with 
letters, making the same letters spell a number of different words— 
thus turning, to take an example which is here very appropriate, 
“vile earth” into “live heart” But this 1s precisely the representation 
of the case which Materialism altogether repudiates Materialism 
is a doctrine which asserts not only that mind ıs the product of a 
special arrangement of matter, but that matter is itself the power by 
which this special arrangement 1s made Only m so far as 
Matenialism asserts this does Matenalism differ from a crude form of 
Deism Matter, therefore, must comprise not only the elements— 
the dzszecta membra—of the mdividuai human mind, as a field strewn 
with bricks and mortar may contain the elements of a cathedral, 
but ıt must also comprise every agency by which these materials are 
utitsed It must be stones, mortar, masons, and architect in one 
Matter, therefore, even if, when its particles and its properties are 
arranged otherwise than they are in the brain, ıt does not exhibit the 
phenomena of conscious hfe as its functions, necessarily must, if the 
doctrine of Matenalism be true, contain everything that ultimately 
reveals itself ın consciousness of the loftiest kind—in the acutest 
reasoning, in the deepest and most spiritual emotion Let the theist 
ask himself how he knows that his own personality 1s spintual 
He will answer that he knows it by his own subjective expenence 
He will also add that experience of this direct kind gives us our first 
certainties, our certainties as to matter being secondary, and here, 
at all events, the most thorough-going matenalist wif agree with 
him Thus, in proportion as he feels himself justified in asserting 
that mnd 1s spiritual, he will be able to demonstrate that matter 
must be spintual likewise, and he will be able to do this, not by any ° 
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appeal to faith, or even by recourse to what 1s commonly called 
philosophy, but simply by a fuller application of the matenalist’s own 
logic to the data and the prnaples with which the matenalist 
himself supphes him. Materialism, in short, needs only to be brouglft 
into contact with the facts of mind, and it dies by its own hand, and 
re-appears as a universal mentalism. 

The mentalism thus reached 1s doubtless of an indeterminate kind 
It 1s very far from being the Theism which the apologist of religion 
contemplates, or indeed from being Theism at all, but the fact that 
it can be reached in the manner above indicated illustrates how 
Science, by the use of its own methods, can be carned beyond the 
borders within which many people still believe ıt to be confined 

We will now see how this process 1s capable of beg applied farther. 


ITI 


We have just seen that, even on matenalistic pnnciples, Materialism, 
as an explanation of life and mmd, must be false, but although it is 
false if put forward as a statement of the entire truth, it still—let us 
take what point of view we please—remains none the less valid as 
expressing a certain part ofıt As Fechner has insisted; the processes 
which we call matenal, even if spiritual themselves, have for us a 
material aspect , and a study of this aspect gives us some information, 
which 1s true so far as 1t goes, as to what they are ın reality—yjust as 
the figures in a railway time-table inform us as to the movement of 
trains, though they tell us nothing as to the structure of locomotive 
engines 

Unless, therefore, all scientific knowledge is a dream, Matenalism 1s 
true if we take it as a one-sided statement of what Science assumes 
at its starting point, and works towards as its final conclusion—namely, 
that the substance, or underlying reality, of all individual things, 1s one 
universal thing which exhibits itself ın various modes, and which does 
this moreover ın accordance with a uniform system, so that from any 
given phenomenon, in exact proportion as it 1s known, we can know 
with certainty the phenomena which have gone before, and which will 
follow it. 

Astronomy illustrates this fact on the largest and most impressive 
scale We are all of us sufficiently aware that the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, at remote periods alike of the past and future, can be 
actually calculated from their positions at the existing moment 
Similarly, if for worlds we substitute a collection of billiard-balls, all 
set in motion by a cue which has just struck one of them, and continuing 
in motion fot, let us say, sixty seconds, it ıs obvious that a spectator 
possessed of complete mechanical knowledge could conceivably 
calculate at any intermediate second the position of every ball at the 

* first, second, or at the last Practically, no doubt, the calculations of 
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such a spectator would be less precise than the calculations of the 
astronomer, because—if for no other reason—he would have less tıme 
for making them But that every position which the moving balls 
assumed must have been preceded by a defimte series of 
others, 1s as obvious in the case of bilhard-balls as in 
the case of balls that are worlds And what 1s true of 
phenomena such as these ıs equally true of all Often, 
no doubt, we lose sight of the fact, because the matenal umts with 
which we have to deal are, in varying degrees, incapable of bemg 
isolated by the observer, and our knowledge of the facts bemg 
incomplete, the facts seem to us indeterminate But a httle reflection 
will show us that they are not so in reality, whilst in many cases some 
very slight advance of knowledge will make them cease even to seem 
so Thus the weather was till very lately regarded as an affair of 
chance by people who accepted the barometrical records of its changes 
as absolutely determined by rigid natural law, but now in proportion 
as our knowledge of the weather extends, even ordinary thought is 
recognising that the fineness, the wetness, the fogginess, the mildness 
or the coldness of each day involves a definite series of antecedents 
and consequents, as surely as the position of a clock’s wheels at 
noon involves their having been in another position at eleven, and 
necessitates their being in yet another position at one 

Nor is the case different when we come to organic phenomena. From 
the existence of a tadpole we argue forward to the existence of a frog 
From the existence of a frog we argue backwards to the existence of a 
tadpole The existence of a man who is just sixty to-day mvolves the 
existence of a baby just sixty years ago In such cases as these our 
knowledge 1s not exact We could not, from a study of the face of 
the bearded man, paint a precise portrait of him as he was when he 
sucked his feeding-bottle, for the general laws of growth are in each 
individual case conditioned by particular circumstances which cannot 
be known accurately But our knowledge that the baby must have been 
shaped, constituted and coloured in some particular way and no other, 
1s not by its want of exactness made any the less certan. The only 
undetermined quantity in this and all cognate cases 1s the extent of our 
own knowledge The objective necessity 1s ın all cases the same 

And now let us apply these principles more particularly Let us 
apply them to the human bram, as the organ of man’s mental hfe 


IV 


It will be necessary at this pont to anticipate a possible theistic 
critiasm It may be said that the umformity of materia) phenomena 
generally is ın the case of man’s brain interfered with by free will 
But the objection, however sound, would be here quite out of 
place The theist must remember that we are now testing 
Science, not by his principles, but by its own We are, in 
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fact, giving it all the rope it asks for, with a view to 
seeing whether, or in‘what sense, :t will hang itself and for Science 
no such factor as free will exists Will, thought, feelmg—all the 
contents of our consciousness—though not produced by the brdin 
regarded as a material substance, are, according to Science, produced 
by, or rather are one aspect of, a special and elaborate process or 
working of the general cosmic principle, of the details of which 
process, regarded under another aspect, the changing phenomena of 
the brain are an absolutely accurate indication Moreover, according 
to Science, the mind-process, as thus indicated by the brain, not only 
shows that each mind-state at any given moment must be the exact 
resultant of the mind-state at the moment before, and so on, but it also 
connects the mind-process with all the other processes of the universe, 
from which, though not seemingly associated with any consciousness 
analogous to our own, the indices of material phenomena show us that 
it has been gradually evolved 
Such being the case, then, let us here take note of a fact which has 
already been implied, and indeed may be called self-evident All 
developments of material phenomena, and consequently of all mind- 
states likewise, whatever else they may involve, involve specific 
rearrangements of their constituent parts or particles, which directly, or 
through scientific instruments, are perceptible to us to our actual sense, 
or would be perceptible were our senses only fine enough Accord- 
ingly, if we take a man’s mind-state at any given moment, as expressed 
by the brain-state which corresponds to it as a written word to a word 
spoken, it 1s obvious that the particular arrangement of brain-particles 
here in question, imphes, like a figure formed by our moving bilhard- 
balls, another arrangement at the moment that has just passed, this 
ımplyıng yet another and so on indefinitely It 1s of course tree—and 
we shall dwell on the fact presently—that this sequence of brain- 
arrangements 1s not ın reality isolated, but ıs part of a general process, 
both within and external to the entire human organism, but let us 
take this first as though it stood by itself If, then, selecting any 
momentary mind-state of any living man we please, we consider it 
as expressed or symbolised by the arrangement of bram-particles that 
corresponds to it, we shall see that this mind, as it exists to-day, 
carries us back through a senes of brain-arrangements preceding ıt, till 
following our clue through the embryo, and through human and sub- 
human ancestors, we come to arrangements which no longer constitute 
brain at all, but are merely the groupings of mtra-atomic corpuscles, 
in v rtue of which atom-cells have formed themselves mto the biologist’s 
protoplasm, and at last we come to a portion of that “diffused” and 
“indefimitely homogeneous” nebula with which Herbert Spencer starts, 
and with which, for the moment, we may end At every stage we 
come to an arrangement of particles implied by that which has followed, 
* and implying that which has preceded it If the action of the cosmic 
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ptinciple and the sequence of 1ts phenomena are uniform—and this we 
assume them to be, in adopting the scientific position—so much 1s 
evident. . 

*And now to this series of arrangements, which for sumplicity’s sake 
we have isolated, let us add the surrounding arrangements of particles 
which have kept 1t company, which are really an integral part of it, 
and without which it would be impossible, and we shall see, if we 
follow these surrounding arrangements outwards, that they extend hke 
nipples from a disturbed centre on a pond, till the whole physical 
universe 1s of necessity included in them Thus if we could cut the 
whole universe, under its guise of matter, into films or 
slices, like the shces of objects prepared for observation by 
the microscope, so that each slice comprised the atomic arrangement 
of the whole at a given second of time (our series extending from now 
to the days of Mr Spencer’s nebula), and if in each slice the 
immediate antecedents of some existing braim-state were coloured red 
over a circle of some given diameter, each slice, could we examine it, 
would exhibit a definite mosaic pattern, all of whose tesserae were so 
closely interconnected that no one of them could move without moving 
all the rest. Nor would those within the red circle be any exception to 
the rule ; but would, 1f we took them as our central point of interest, be 
the culminating fact towards which all the rest converged ,The 
pattern without the circle would be as specific as the pattern within 1t, 
and the existence of the former would alone make the latter possible 

Here, then, we have two simple truths One 1s that the mind-state 
or brain-state of a man at any moment to-day was, if we assume the 
process of nature to be uniform, forewntten ın a specific arrangement 
of a certam number of particles at the tıme when all matter was a 
diffused nebulous mass, and the other ıs that this arrangement of 
these particular particles was implied and forewritten ın, and was only 
made possible by, a correspondingly specific patterning of the 
primordial nebula as a whole Just, then, as the patterning of some 
one part of the nebula was a definite forewnting of the brain of a 
Paul, a Newton, or an editor of T2t-Bzts, so was the patterning of 
the whole the equivalent of this prophetic part, ın the sense that the 
one necessarily imphed the other 

Now if we turn from considerations such as these to the language 
and ideas charactenstic of modern Science—especially in so far as they 
have been systematised by the genus of Herbert Spencer—we shall 
see that the latter are in certain respects astonishingly incomplete. I 
have here ın view several of his best-known formule, but what at 
the present moment I refer to more immediately 1s the first part of 
his celebrated definition of evolution as a passage of matter “from an 
“indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- 
“geneity” Of what he calls an “indefinite homogeneity”—on the 
phrase “incoherent” we need not here insist—he takes the primordial 
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nebula as his most important example, and the criticism which the 
foregomg consideiations put us ın a position to make, ıs that his 
conception of the pmmordial nebula as indefinite—correct enough 
though ıt may be for certain limited purposes—is, when viewed frém 
the standpoint of any general scientific philosophy, as absolutely false 
as any conception could be For Science, 1f nature be uniform, no such 
thing as indefiniteness exists, and the atomic arrangement of the 
so-called indefinite nebula, though ıt may have been simpler, can have 
been no less precise and peculiar than that of the most complex 
organisms which by the process of evolution have emerged from ıt. 
If the evolutionary tniverse, as modern Science explains it, were 
passively contemplated by an omniscient but uninterfering Mind, such 
a Mind would, in the so-called mdefinite nebula, have read all 
subsequent events no less precisely than Beethoven would have heard 
an oratono by a glance at the written score In the “indefinite 
“homogeneity” of the pnmal dnfting vapour, this Mind would have 
seen the fortunes of every human civilisation It would have read 
every syllable ın the Tzmes of yesterday It would have heard each 
-word of Christ dying on the cross 

The idea, therefore, of idefiniteness as the starting-point of 
evolution, though provisionally useful as embodied ın a certain hmited 
theorem, ıs, 1f we apply it to the scientific cosmos as a whole, like a 
sheet of brown holland flung over things generally, so as to hide from 
us artificially certain ultimate problems which are lying there all the 
while, demanding investigation and prepared for ıt Let us take the 
cloth away, and an order of facts confronts us which Spencerian 
Science has not dealt with at all We not only see that our indefinite 
nebula 1s definite, but together with this fact we are forced to take 
count of another—that, according to the principles which we are here 
assuming as our own, the definite arrangement of the nebula ıs the 
work of the nebula itself It, as a whole, did in the most precise way 
so distribute its particles with their various attractions and repulsions, 
that all the results of ther activity which have actually taken place 
should take place infellibly—these results and no others, the most 
amportant amongst them for us be:ng the minds of individual men 

In virtue, then, of what qualities did the nebula arrange itself thus? 
If we apply to modern Science, as interpreted by Herbert Spencer, for 
an answer, the earliest arrangements of matter, just like the latest, will 
be explained to us in terms of motion, the persistence of force, the 
instability of the homogeneous, and the multiplication of effects Now 
such an explanation mey, as far as it goes, be perfectly correct Let us 
assume unreservedly that ıt ıs so The point which ıt concerns us here 
to note is°this—not that it ıs incorrect, but that it 1s altogether 
insufficient. Why did the nebula, asa diffused mass of matter, arrange 
itself so as to produce nankind, Mr Spencer included, when it might, 
according to Mr. Spencers own principles, by arranging itself a trifle 
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differently, have produced effects wholly different? To answer this 
question in terms of motion and the persistence of* force, is like 
accounting for the contents of a love-letter by describing the muscles 
of, the hand, and the nature of pens and ink. 

The only direct answer which scientific men have given to the above 
question thus far, ıs one which 1s more frequently attributed to them 
by their opponents than defimtely formulated by men of Science them- 
selves. Still, for want of a better, many of them hold it in a more or 
less general way This answer resolves itself into the two following 
propositions - First that, if infinite time 1s given in which matter may 
rearrange itself, the arrangements at present existing, together with 
those which necessitated them, must have come about sooner or later, 
according to the law of chances, just as, if a sufficient number of 
alphabets had been shaken together for an infinite number of years, the 
letters would at some one moment have arranged themselves so as to 
form the Bible, and, secondly, that chance has actually been shown by 
Science, not as a hypothesis, but as a fact, to have been the ground- 
work of the cosmic process, for Nature works through a selection, of a 


kind now well understood, from a multitude of vanations or “ sports,” _ 


m themselves blind and random, as we see by its endless production of 
creatures unfit to live , progress being due to the fact that a few happen 
to be fit and survive, while the rest die 

In order to estimate the value of this kind of explanation, which 
commonly takes the form of ascribing the process of Nature to a 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms” at some remote period, let us 
consider what chance 1s The meaning commonly attached to the 
word is nonsensical When an event, or sequence of events, is said 
to be a matter of chance, what ıs commonly imphed by those who 
use such language is that the ordinary uniform law of causation 1s, 
with respect of it, somehow or other relaxed, and that the result or 
results in question, their whole antecedents being given, might just 
as easily fail to happen as happen Now events such as these 
have’ for Science absolutely no existence, and, as conceived thus, 
chance 1s a mere chimera. Chance, in reality, has its sole habitat in 
ourselves, and 1s neither more nor less than a hmited form of ignorance 
Two pedestrians are watchmg an unfamiliar railway, and amuse 
themselves by betting on what the next train will be—a passenger 
express or a goods tram Whatever the result, it is a matter of 
chance for them, but for the managers of the railway it is a matter 
of most precise arrangement We stake our money on red at a 
roulette-table, and we say that, apart from zero, the chances that 
red or that black turns up are equal but this merely means that the 
players are unable to calculate the exact force with “which the 
croupier sets the cylinder and the ball movimg, and indeed that the 
very croupier 1s unable to calculate it himself The croupier’s move- 
ments, however, are rigidly conditioned by something, and the result 
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of each spin ıs inevitable before it has taken place It is a matter 
of chance for him and the players solely because neither of them 
can know accurately enough what the preceding conditions are 
That such 1s the case will appear more clearly still, 1f we turn from 
roulette to trente-et-quarante, as played at the tables at Monte 
Carlo. Before the play begins, a number of packs of cards are all 
shuffled together, suficient, we will say, for fifty coups of the gam& 
They are placed, ıt need hardly be said, with their backs towards the 
croupier, and for each coup, from this mass, he takes what cards 
may be requisite. Now the whole issue of the game, from the first 
coup to the last, depends on the order in which the hidden cards 
have been arranged, and this arrangement has been not only pre- 
determined, but ıs actually completed before the game of chance 
begins If the cards were only transparent, and the intending players 
could see through them, there would be no more chance’ connected 
with the results of the successive coups than there 1s in the sequence 
of the numbers on a measuring-tape, as they appear when we 
unwind it. 

Chance, then, 1s merely a phase of ignorance It ıs a condition 
of mind in which facts are judged, results expected, and practical 
steps ventured on, without a sufficient knowledge ôf the various 
causes involved to render the judgments precise, or the expectations 
certam. Nor does the fact that the process of natural selection 
requires, for the production of an intelligible order of things, a 
seemingly fortuitous and haphazard process to work upon, imply 
that this subjacent process is really less orderly than the intelligible 
order that results from it A fish spawns a thousand ova Only one 
becomes a fish Amongst mankind, for every ovum that 1s 1mpreg- 
nated a thousand spermatozoa waste themselves The successes of 
Nature are merely the siftings of its failures—such, at least, ıs the 
picture as seen from the human standpomt, and this fact no doubt 
is seemingly inconsistent with the doctrine that all existence 1s 
animated by an all-powerful God, whose main purpose ıs the 
beatitude of every sentient creature But ıt ıs not inconsistent with 
the prevalence of an unbroken order On the contrary, according 
to the principles of Science, whether these be materialistic or no, all 
the so-called failures of Nature—all the so-called wasted lves— 
have been just as necessary and inevitable as the lives which we call 
successful They are failures only when viewed from a peculiar 
human standpoint; and even their aspect as failures does nothing to 
suggest that they are fortuitous The only possible sense ın which 
any scientific thmker could attribute chance or fortuitousness to any 
cosmic concurrence of atoms would be that of an implied reference 
to some mind which pertained to the atoms of the cosmos in their 
totality, but whose consciousness was not co-extensive with the 
atomic movements, and which did not foresee the absolutely necessary 
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consequences of what, from moment to moment, ıt was itself neces- 
sarily doing. 

And such, probably, is the manner ın which most scientific thinkers 
to-day would, if they reject the orthodox doctrine of design, explain 
the alternative which they more.or less vaguely adopt. They would 
say that the matter of the universe was arranged so as to produce 
e 
the existing cosmos by something of the nature of mmd, but they 
would add that this something, which may properly be called God, 
is a God in the making, not a God already perfect—that He 1s a 
God developing Himself out of the matenals of His own nature, and 
acting ın accordance with its necessities, but not yet wholly conscious 
what these necessities are There is thus an element of chance ın 
the universe, in the sense that the conscious intentions of the un:vetsal 
God are not yet co-extensive with His universal activity 

In this conception there 1s at first sight something plausible; but 
whatever its merits, we shall see, if we examine it closely, that it 
supplies us with no answer to the question which we are now con- 
sidering. It merely pushes that question a stage farther back. For 
if the arrangement of the particles of Mr Spencers homogeneous 
nebula, m which the whole existing cosmos was necessarily mmplicit 
from the first, was not due to God’s conscious intentions, but was 
merely ın some dim manner experienced by Him, it must have been 
due to something else greater than God Himself, which has decreed 
the rationalisation of which God is Himself the-subyect The con- 
ception, therefore, of a developing and partially-conscious God, a 
reference to whose assumed limitations could alone make the idea of 
chance, as connected with the universe, conceivable, 1s not a conception 
which will give us any help here- for His development, unknown to 
Himself, would have been already planned out and necessitated 
before that development began. What concerns us here, then, is not 
this conditioned God but the envelopmg Power or Principle by which 
His conditions were determined. In what manner can the nature 
of this Power or Prnaple be reasonably conceived by ourselves? 

The points to be remembered, when we ask ourselves this question, 
may for the moment be reduced to these We start with our own 
personalities, and our powers of thought and feeling. Then, since 
the whole process which separates us from our remotest origin took 
place, according to science, by an absolutely necessary process, like 
that which connects the first wheel of a clock with the last, we may 
pass at once to Mr Spencers nebula, in the specific arrangement of 
whose particles all the facts of our consciousness were contained as 
surely as the flash of its discharge is contained ın a loaded rifle at the 
moment of the pulling of its trigger, though not actually simultaneous 
with it We thus attack our problem at close quarters, and ask 
how ıt was that the nebula was so arranged as to be the absolute 
equivalent of our own thinking selves, and of every thought which 
we are thinking at this moment? 
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Without attempting to answer this question here, I will indicate 
two points connected with ıt One ıs that it is a question which 
Science itself provokes, rigorously formulating and forcing it on us 
The other ıs that ıt ıs a question to which, from Science as it, exist¢ 
to-day, no answer of any kind 1s conceivable. 

We can see this from the reasonings of Science itself All 
phenomena are for it phenomena of motion, or of force that result$ 
ın motion, and although ıt shows us how under certain circumstances 
these eventuate ın the phenomenon of conscious mind, it does not 
explain to us the emergence of thought, as thought. It deals with 
thought through its observed physical equivalents—namely, the 
moving patterns formed by the molecules of the active brain 
Thought, therefore, for Science, 1s represented in terms of move- 
ment, and if Science is asked to explain how thought arises, ıt- 
naturally answers in terms of movement also In the same way, if 
we approach thought directly, as known to the consciousness of the 
thinker, not as a cerebral movement conceivably visible to an’ 
observer, any explanation of this, which shall be an explanation at all, 
must be given in terms not of movement but of thought :tself 

I wish farther to emphasise the fact that what we have to deal 
with 1s not, as ıt seems to many people, the mere general truth, that 
the human mind must have originated in some indeterminate mind 
external to it, but the particular truth that the minds of the men 
who have actually hved, with all their idiosyncrasies, and with every 
thought thought by each, must have originated ina mental cause which 
was from the very beginning no less precise ın its constitution and 
character than these, its imevitable effects We thus see that 
Science, as commonly understood to-day, instead of closing ‘up all 
existence ın a sphere of phenomenal mechanism, 1s, in proportion as 
its own conclusions are sound, really leading us on to a new order 
of problems which ıt has prepared for us with the utmost precision, 
but is itself incompetent to answer The answer must be given 
subjectively ın terms of mind, not objectively in terms of force and 
movement. 


V 


In argung from the character of our own minds to the character 
of the mind universal, to which ın 1ts minutest details the character 
of our own must be due, our task 1s by no means so simple as ıt once 
seemed to Paley This observation applies specially to the faculties 
of thought and intention, which cannot, as we know them, be ascribed 
to the mind universal without being modified in their meaning as 
well as merely enlarged. But our own conscious life contains another 
element—feeling , and ıt seems in the case of feeling easier than in 
the case of thought to discern its definite analogue in the mind 
outside ourselves It is remarkable that, amongst recent scientific 
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thinkers, the one who has been foremost ın insisting on this fact 1s 
the thinker who ıs looked on by many as the hierophant of the 
grossest Materialism I refer to Professor Haeckel. Just as ın the 
speculations of the earliest thinkers of Greece we find an anticipation 
of the modern doctrine of evolution, so, he says, do we find another 
doctrine also, which modern Science similarly is investing with 
precise form. This is the doctrme of the love and hatred of the 
elements. Whatever crudities and imperfections may be imputed 
to much of Haeckel’s reasoning, this portion of it, at all events, 
deserves close attention, especially on the part of those to whom his 
general position 1s most offensive The fact that the amative 
instincts of individual living things are stimulated in Spring by what 
_seems to be some spirit of love in Nature— 


simul ac species patefactast verna die1 


which Lucretius took as representing a literal fact of Science, has 
presented itself to most men im the form of a poetic fancy and 
Haeckel points out how Goethe, in the attractions and repulsions 
of the elements, discerned an analogue to the loves and antipathies 
of human beings He then goes on to show, by a number of mmute 
illustrations, that what had struck Goethe’s attention was no fanciful 
and merely superficial resemblance. 

“The different relation,” he says, “of the various elements towards 
“each other, which chemistry calls. affinity, is one of the most 
“important properties of ponderable material . Every shade of 
“imclirfation, from complete indifference to the fiercest passion, 1s 
_ “exemplified ın the chemical relation of the various elements towards 
“each other. . . . The impetuous movement which unites two atoms 
“of hydrogen to one atom of oxygen for the formation of a molecule 
“of water. . shows that even an atom ıs not without a rudimentary 
“form of sensation . The same must be said of the molecules, 
“Which are composed of two or more atoms. . . whilst in farther 
“combinations of molecules of different kinds the same phenomena 
“(ndicating sensation) are repeated ın a more complicated form” 
And he clenches his argument by examples which, though drawn 
from the organic world, pertam to hfe long before ıt ıs commonly 
thought of as lving or possessing anything recognisable as person- 
ality or conscious mnd. Amongst the higher animals, he says, the 
whole drama of sexual attachment ıs rehearsed ın the uterus of the 
female parent between the ovum and the spermatozoon which con- 
tends for and succeeds in fertihsmg it Here the step from the 
full-grown conscious being to the particular.and identifable process 
in which it has its ummediate ongin, 1s so short and direct that, in 
ascribing to the agents in this process a feeling like that which 1s 
manifested by the conscious being subsequently, we are not only 
doing what the logic of the case requires but we are keeping within 
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the lmits of clearly imagmable probabilty and this process so 
closely resembles those that take place in the case of physical com- 
binations generally, that ıt ıs mpossible not to associate these last 
with the presence and activity of an emotional force also 

Such 1s the argument of Haeckel, and the essentially non-mystical 
and narrowly mechanical character which its opponents ascribe as & 
fault to his interpretation of the universe, increases the sigmficance 
of the fact that the above argument should be his For though he 
hardly sees himself ıts full logical consequences, it 1s an admission 
on the part of one who 1s a leader of what ıs called Materialism 
that Science can never complete its formal explanation of existence 
until ıt makes 1ts current conceptions bilingual, and supplements such 
conceptions as force and material motion by translating them into 
terms of subjective appetency and emotion 

We may now turn back for a moment from emotion to that other 
mental fact, thought, as imphed in the nebular arrangement which 
has given rise to thought in ourselves, and the analogy of emotion, 
as implied m the movement and combination of the nebular particles, 
will help us to see that a scientific account of their arrangement must 
in a similar way, if ıt 1s to be even approximately complete, supple- 
ment the explanation given us ın terms of force and movement by a 
farther explanation given us in terms of thought itself 

We thus are presented with a universe of mtellect and emotion 
which ıs thrust on us in this form by current Science itself, as though 
it were setting us an examimation paper As to how the paper 1s to 
be answered I shall merely make one suggestion, that the religious 
instinct of man may reasonably be looked to for assistance That 
such an instinct 1s an inalienable part of human nature has been 
insisted on by no one more strongly than by Herbert Spencer 
himself; and his own curious failure, when laying the foundations of 
his philosophy, to understand what the character of this instinct, is, 
will help us to realise clearly what he so completely missed, and will 
indicate the kind of assistance which we are here likely to receive 
from it The final result of Science, he says, ıs to lead us up to 
“the consciousness of an Inscrutable Power which is manifested to 
“us through all phenomena, but whose nature transcends intuition, 
“and is beyond imagination.” Religion, he proceeds, does exactly 
the same thing It leads us up to an absolutely unknowable 
mystery, and it is precisely in this consciousness that the ultimate 
reality is unknowable that “the religious sentiment finds the widest 
“possible sphere of action” The truth 1s, as all experience teaches 
us, and as Mr Spencer himself came to see during his later years, 
that a consciousness of this blank kind—this examination paper 
which no one can answer—affords no sphere of action to the religious. 
sentiment whatsoever, any more than absence of knowledge with 
regard to a man’s character affords “the widest possible sphere” to 
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trust in his unrivalled gemus Mr Spencer, when writing “First 
“Principles,” blamed existing rehgions because “they demand a 
“response” Unless they demanded a response, and comprised a 
behef that they could get one, they would not be religions at all. 
And it 1s just this fact which, in the closing words of his “ Auto- 
‘sbiography,” Mr Spencer shows us that he was himself at last coming 
to recognise He was coming to recognise that “the religious 
«nstnct” ıs more than a mere “sentiment,” and represents what he 
calls a “need” Thats to say, ıt represents a demand The demand 
1s made on that Realty “in the consciousness of which Religion 
“dwells” and beg a demand, it ıs necessarily a demand for a 
response 

It 1s therefore reasonable, on the most strictly scientific grounds, 
and according to the evidence of the driest of our scientific thinkers, to 
regard the religious instinct, taken in connection with the other 
faculties of man, as supplying a possible clue to the hieroglyphics of 
the physical universe And this is reasonable, not because current 
Science 1s false, but because, on the contrary, we accept it as strictly 
true—looking on every physical phenomenon ın its calculable relation 
to all the resg, as the unerring equivalent of some process 1n the Mind 
which we are seeking to comprehend Our own minds, in short, 
having a physical side as well as a mental, and exhibiting even the 
religious “need” as the mind-side of certain physical combinations, 
may thus become, as it were, the Rosetta Stone of the universe, by 
whose aid the heart as well as the intellect of man will gradually spell 
out the secret of its personal relation to the whole 


VI 


This sketch, however, of the results on religious belief and 
philosophy which may be looked for from the development of Science 
in’ accordance ‘with iis own principles, 1s not ended yet However 
clearly we might come to discern in Nature the movements of some 
Mind akin to our own, and the parent of them, there would yet remain 
difficulties, from the religious point of view, of a kind still more 
formidable than those which we are now supposing ourselves to have 
surmounted The difficulties of expressing the universe in terms of 
thought and feeling are analogous to the difficulties of a student in 
deciphering some strange script The ideas which it suggests to us 
thus far are not sufficiently defimte The difficulties which I refer to 
now are of a precisely opposite nature They arise from the fact that 
our mental interpretation of the umiverse leads us not only to ideas 
that are mdefinite, but also to other ideas that are defifiutely contra- 
dictory Thus no success in expressing the umverse in terms of 
thought and feeling would mutigate the contradiction which at present 
confronts the theist, between the unbroken order of the cosmos and 
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the assumed free will of man Both cannot be believed in without a 
simultaneous assent to propositions which, for human reason, are 
mutually mcompatible And thus things seem to be brought once 
more to a dead-lock 

This, and other difficulties of the same order, are soluble or insoluble 
according to the view taken by us as to how far compatibility th 
thought 1s a test of objective truth. Does reason prohibit us from | 
assenting to any two propositions, the ultimate implications of which 
reason 1s unable to reconcile? On this question Science throws a 
most important light No one has insisted more forcibly than Herbert 
Spencer on the fact that Science, beginning ın the daylight of the 
Known, ultimately leads us outwards into the darkness of the Unknow- 
able Everybody 1s aware of this, who has any acquaintance with the 
writings of this typical scientific thinker, but what 1s not so generally 
recognised 1s that, with equal emphasis, he insisted on the farther fact 
that Science, beginning with the thinkable, ultimately leads us 
outwards into the region of the self-contradictory Of this fact he 
gives us many illustrations, but he does not seem to have suspected 
the extent of its possible consequences, and there 1s one example of 
it, More suggestive than any of the others, which, though he himself 
has assisted in bringing ıt to the surface, he seems not to have 
recognised, and which I will bnefly indicate here’ 

It 1s one of the best known of Mr Spencer’s formule, that evolution 
depends on the two following facts “The instability of the 
“homogeneous,” and “the multiplication of effects” Now in so far as 
evolution is due to the multiplication of effects, the Science which 
explains ıt must consist, proximately of a reduction, and ultimately of 
a unification, of causes—a reduction, as Spencer says, to something 
which 1s absolutely homogeneous, or of which each part 1s the exact 
duplicate of every other part. I need not pause to insist that Spencer’s 
primordial nebula, which, for the sake of a working hypothesis, he 
treats as a “homogeneity,” cannot really be looked on as beng 
homogeneous at all, comprising (as he assumes ıt to do) all the full- 
formed chemical elements We will pass on to the fact on which all 
recent Science insists, that far behind the nebula with its diverse atoms 
and elements, lies matter in the form of ether, out of which atoms and 
elements are made This, whatever its precise nature may be, 1s non- 
atomic, continuous, and without structure In it we reach the truly 
homogeneous at last How, then, we ask, are the atoms developed out 
of it? And to this question we are given various hypothetical answers. 
There was a thickening of parts of it, or parts of ıt were formed into 
vortices, or different parts of it were submitted to different strains 
Let us accept any one of such answers, as they are or may hereafter be 
given to us, and what 1s the primary fact to which Science has at last 
conducted us? Toa substance which ıs at the same time alike ın all 
its parts, and yet exhubits in the similar paits innumerable vaneties of 
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behaviour Spencer's doctnne that the homogeneous 1s necessarily 
unstable does nothing to help ushere He hmuts its application himself 
te matter in finite quantities, by which limitation he means that matter 
homogeneous within itself 1s susceptible to the very slightest influences 
of other matter surrounding it, and these influences, affecting it 
ufequally, differentiate into various parts, so that ıt ceases to be 
homogeneous any longer In this doctrine there ıs no logical 
difficulty , but the moment we carry our simplification of causes to its 
completion, and apply our conception of homogeneity to the universe 
taken as a whole, our Science confronts us with a contradiction m 
thought, which ıs just as absolute, and indeed of just the same kind, as 
that which exists between the doctrines of determinism and free will 
We have an extended omnipresent cause which, though everywhere 
absolutely alke, produces with its hke parts a multiplicity of different 
effects It can therefore be definitely shown that even if we abandon 
the doctrine of free will because ıt cannot be reconciled in thought 
with the universal determimism of Science, we only escape from one 
difficulty to encounter others similar to 1t—the ultimate ideas of Science 
being opposed to one another no less obstinately than they are to those 
of theology Therefore the fact that two beliefs are incompatible, so 
far as our own reason 1s concerned, does not and cannot prove that 
they may not both be true, for if ıt did, the logical conclusion would 
be that, since everything involves a contradiction, nothing exists at all 

It ıs not my object here to point the moral of these reflections in 
detail, but the fact that they exhibit Science as forced by its own 
principles to hberate religious thought from some of its logical 
difficulties, and at the same time to unite with it in regarding the 
physical universe as ultimately a mental, an appetitive, and an 
intellectual fact, 1s sufficiently clear I will merely observe in 
conclusion, without going into particulars, that when once the need of 
interpreting Nature in terms of mind and thought 1s seen to grow out 
of the interpretation of ıt ın terms of matter, force, and motion, our 
conception of current Science will gradually change its character We 
shall realise that, instead of conducting us towards any vital explana- 
tion of things, the utmost which ıt can ever become for us, within the 
sphere of its present limitations, ıs a pane of ice, through which we see 
agencies at work to whose character it gives us no clue, just as we might 
watch people dancing through the glass of a ballroom window without 
hearing the music To understand the spimt of the ball, we must 
listen as well as look In the same way, ın order to understand Nature, 
we must develop our current Science which enables us to look only, 
tillit grows into a Science which will, as it were, enable us te listen also 
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A FARMING HOLIDAY. 


HEN we who have worked through a full session of Schoo} 

or College life are temporanly tired of writing and 

teaching and the sedentary hours involved, we turn to dear Mother 
Nature for rest and refreshment Our work, though we would not 
change it for any other ın the world, is so profoundly responsible 
‘that the one necessary element in our holiday is that it should be 
irresponsible, and that we should live in some order that will pursue 
its peaceful round whether we attend to ıt or not We want to feel 
ourselves free as the young child in its home 1s free, where all the 
appointed circle of the day can be received ın content and simplicity 
To attain this end, 1t seems that we need something more than to 
sit still and look at Mother Nature in her beauty We need in some , 
fashion to co-operate ır her work if we are to get the real good of her 
society She ıs not easily won She holds amid her stores some of 
the true niches of the human spirit, the love of purity and honesty and 
the secret springs of immature and growing life, and in all she does 
she awakes the most tender reverence in the heart of her friends. 
How shall we get to know her better this summer? Among us of 
the human race we feel that some kind of yoked labour tends toward 
sympathy and thence to fnendship Let us see if we can work 
awhile with her, and learn to feel the weight of her arm and the 
grasp of her strong hand, or hear her breathing in solemn repose 
after her labours LEver-attractive Switzerland lets us see her ın her 
royal robes, throned on stainless snow and crowned with the nsing 
sun, but she ıs just as dear a friend with her sleeves rolled up and 
her apron on, and is perhaps then better able to help us at our need 
It was wth thoughts such as these that last summer, instead of 
crossing the channel, I arranged to have a Farm Holiday Scarcely 
worthy of the name of “farming” ıs such ignorant and intermittent 
work as a complete amateur can give, and yet ıt was carried through 
with a certan continuity and perseverance that redeemed ıt from 
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mere play, and without this element I think the mental rest at the 
time and the fragrance that remains in the memory would be some- 
what lost It is true that the sun ıs hot and the earth hard, it ıs true 
that many of the bits of work proposed seem but new methods of 
breaking your back, and yet by due management the evils may be 
obviated and the gain may be great. 

It was on Saturday, August the 6th, that I was free from all claims, 
and arrived at the station for a large farm in East Angha with a 
sense of space and liberty that was im itself a welcome and a rest. 
The sun had long set, and “the fringe was red on the westlin’ hill,” 
and the air felt cold and pure and keen as we drove rapidly through 
the darkening Janes in the direction of the sea. It was like another 
world after the slumbering heat I had left ın the south, though it was 
still very dry 

On Monday the wheat harvest began It was a brilhant mornmg 
with white sailing clouds when the master of the farm took meto 
one of his large harvest fields, where the men had been already some 
hours at work. The wheat was standmg m all its glory, untouched 
and untroubled by rain or wind, perfect and straight in the glowing 
sunshine, showing the victory of Ormuzd over Ahmman once more, 
the gift to the world of living gold And beside a divided section 
of it came the Reaper and Binder clashing and grinding along, draw 
by three gallant horses In the old days “the reaper filled Ins hand, 
“and he that bindeth the sheaves his bosom,” but here all the work 
1s merged in this one Juggernaut car of destruction It had been my 
chief ambition to drive such an imperial car myself, and as 1t came 
round the master stopped ıt and helped me up, and there I sat perched 
on high, the hving director of its restless machmery “It will take 
“you just about all your time to drive,” he said laconically, as he 
laid the ines ın my hand, and so ıt did, easy as ıt may look to the 
bystander. A boy rode the trace-horse on ahead, but the two 
massive gentle creatures ın front of me I was supposed to control, 
and the point was to keep the left hand one exactly in the furrow, so 
that the ears of standing corn swished along his side, without his 
treading on them Then the tray of cruel teeth could do its work 
aright as ıt crept along the ground, and oh! how these teeth gnashed 
and clanged in relentless cold anger, as they ran up and down in 
their iron groove! Never resting, never hasting, everything fell 
before them To the extreme left was a wooden share, pointing 
straight forward like the finger of fate dividing the living from the 
dead The stalks to the left of ıt were safe and stood up tall and 
graceful, but those that came to the right of it, as it deft its way 
through, fell flat on the remorseless tray and were whirled up to 
where they were captured and bound by the string, and cast off to he 
on the stubble, mere helpless bundles wholly at the mercy of man. 
Thus was I borne slowly round and round the long parallelogram, 
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lifted up above the clangour and noisy destruction going on below, 
sittng between the blue sky with its white summer clouds and the 
plain of ruddy gold that stretched far around Sometimes for a long 
space the wheat was absolutely clean, and the smooth shining pillars 
of straw fell ın ranks unmixed and fine, but here and there ıt was 
clothed with the spiral stems of the pmk convolvulus Only ohe 
thistle was in sight, one tall Scotch thistle, raismg the loose balls of 
its seed above the level of the ears and glittermg like white silk in 
the sun. I thought of “him who walked m glory and m joy behind 
“his plough along the mountain side,” and how when set to weed the 
rough land in his youth, he would look out for “the great burr-thistle 
“spreading wide,” and leave ıt standing “I turned the weeding-heuk 
“aside and spared the symbol dear” I did not feel hke that, but 
longed to cut ıt down As I rattled slowly round I could see this one 
silvery head from afar, and watched its doom come creeping nearer 
and nearer, until at last it fell within the pomt of the wooden share, 
and was caught by the savage teeth all unsuspecting, whirled up by 
the ever-moving plane, bound in the bundle and thrown away on the 
further side The driving was not quite all roses The water furrows 
were surprising, twice or thrice giving me so sudden a jelt as nearly to 
cast me out of my iron seat The flies, too, were troublesome to the 
horses, and the sudden stamp of a hoof or the switching of a heavy 
tail nearly jerked the lines out of my hands, which became wondrously 
stiff with holding them Once the ball of string struck work and had 
to be disentangled and renewed, and that gave us a few minutes of 
silence. Surely the corn 1s at its most beautiful m the hush of a 
fervid noon, with the light breeze scarcely ruffling it “All day it 
“basketh ın the heat, and grows and whispers orsons” The pathetic 
and even tragic element was not wanting, too, the “one sad note to 
round the lay,” for a young rabbit ran out of the standing corn and 
lud in a sheaf, and the man threw himself down on the sheaf and 
caught it, and in a few seconds and in complete silence its mnotent 
life was ended, and its soft hmp body was thrown aside on his coat 
to be taken home The hen-pheasants in hay-time, the master told 
me, will not mse when the machine comes round, and he saw one thus 
all cut to pieces as she sat on her nest Sad earth, why must the 
Problem of Evil penetrate even to your harvest fields? Strong 
mother-love, that ancestral love from which all other loves spring, 
rooted far back in the dim past, you are the conqueror after all’! But 
an hour and a half in the charr of state was enough for the first time, 
and I saw with joy how narrow my long strip was getting, four times 
round, three,times, twice, and then at last a clean sweep of the narrow 
standing row and it was done, and I was helped down from the car 
with a word of commendation from the men for thus fimshing off the 
task. The machine rattled off to cut a distant field of oats, so rough 
and so seamed with water furrows that ıt might have proved fatal to 
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my work if not to myself, and I wandered through the sunny meadows 
to the stackyard and home 
The next morning was the introduction to the cows, and all the 
business of cooling and sending off the milk Cows have a habit of 
*such early nsing that it ıs not always easy to accommodate oneself to 
their ways, but when one does, there is a distinct charm about it that 
1s worth a prolonged rest in the afternoon Thus first mornmg I 
stepped out into the grey cloudy twilight at five o’clock, and found the 
milking shed pitch dark to unaccustomed eyes The narrow strips 
of light opposite the three open doors soon revealed the long row of 
stalls, where nearly forty cows were standing in order due There 
was the master already at work, and he gave me the coarse overall 
apron and the stool and pail and set me down to “Queen,” who was 
docile and quiet. Simple enough as the work looks, it 1s curiously 
* hard to do well, and I got very hot with my exertions, leaning my 
forehead against the gentle creature’s soft side and trying this way 
and that, until the master came to help me to finish, when I found— 
thanks to experiences in Ireland—that I had not done so badly The 
second cow given me seemed impracticable, and the men told me 
the creatures must get used to my hand before I could be thoroughly 
successful with them Their own work was wonderfully prompt. 
Cow after cow I heard a man begin, first with the sharp sawing sound, 
when the stream drove against the side of the empty zinc pail, and 
then ever a gentler, fuller sound till it reached a deep note of content 
“The milk that bubbled ın the pail, and buzzings of the honed hours” 
I was still stumbling over my second cow when the time was up, and 
while the creature was_quickly finished for me I went out to see the 
cooler at work, where the milk runs in a thin layer over metal plates 
that cover cold running water In go the frothy white pailfuls at the 
top warm, and out pours the white stream at the bottom perfectly cold 
and ready fora journey The cart with its four round cans must be off 
and away by a quarter-past six, and only when it had driven off was 
there a breathing-space and the day could quietly begin 
Every day but the first I went out to “thin turmps” They are sown 
in rows about a foot apart, and only one plant in every ten or twelve 
inches 1s to hve, and the rest arg, doomed. to die, so you are presented 
with a hoe with a long handle, and told to strike in boldly and rake out 
the young plants, leaving one in every foot at your discretion. This 
looks exceedingly easy, for the weight of the hoe is enough alone to 
uproot the seedlings, and you begin in good heart, thinking to make 
a great success of ıt. There are disappointments in life All would 
have gone well had young turnips been nice firm httle things hke 
radishes, as I had hoped, and also if they were really arrangéd in single 
les as might at first sight appear, but neither ıs the case They are 
sown in bunches, and the roots are mere naked white threads that 
intertwine and look very fragile and weak, so that at every second 
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stroke of the hoe I had to stoop down and carefully select the one that 
was to live, and disentangle him with my hand from his baby neigh- 
bours No two must be left together, of course, or they hopelessly 
spoil each other’s expansion, and as I hoed I felt glad that this was not 
the case with the human mind and soul “It ıs good for a vegetable- 
“to be alone,” I said to myself Of course all this stooping and 
fumbling was very unbusinesslike, for a practised workman would*®do 
the whole with his tool, but if the work was to be done at all by me, 
this was the way ıt must be done An aged man passed along the 
cart-track, and leaned his knotty hands on his stick as he stood to 
watch me ‘“Good-morming,” said I, after awhile “Fine marnin’,” 
said he, and then feeling I must apologise for so much stoopmg I added, 
“The master told me I could do this work with the hoe, but I’m afraid 
“of hurting the plants The roots are so delicate” “They be, they 
“be,” he answered, and then as if revolving the case in his mind and 
approving the description as judicious, he added, after a pause, 
“Delicate, they be, delicate, delicate” And he wandered slowly off 
again. The field hes far from the Ingh road, and the solitude was 
perfect. The adjoming field of clover sent its dusty, sweet fragrance 
over the hedge, the mvisible lark above poured down his unending 
shower of joyous notes, and the wind was cool, afid every point 
combined to make the little spaces of rest very sweet Yet it was 
turing, and after an hour I found I had done about ten rows of thirty 
feet long The vast undulating field stretched before me with what 
seemed hundreds of rows and millions of plants, and I had fimshed a 
space about the sıze of a pocket-handkerchief A half hour more I 
hoed, endeavouring to strike in it more boldly, and so covermg the field 
with my slain that one would thmk Mother Nature could do nothing 
swith such a scene of desolation But you have only to wait till she 
comes round with her watering-pot to stand corrected, for the flaccid 
grey-green withering leaves of the slain seem to melt into the earth, 
and the few you have chosen to hve begin to stand up brave, and 
strong Then one goes home hot and tired to learn the humihating 
fact that this work ıs paid at half-a-crown the acre, and that a brisk 
workman can just manage two acres a day 

The path to and fro leads through the ranks of growmg maize some 
four feet high, fresh and strong and intensely green, which 1s being 
gradually cut down as fodder for the cows Among the broad waving 
green banners the anthers of the male blossom are beginning to show 
here and there, and after careful work I found one silky tuft of the 
female flower What a lovely thing ıt was as I unwrapped ıt from its 
many folds of fine tissue wherem it was tenderly laid Each one 
seemed finér and softer than the one above it, till at last ıt lay exposed 
in my hand It was a heavy tassel some sıx inches long, composed of 
silken threads of a green so pale ıt was hardly green at all It had 
a soft lustre as of a thing too tender and young to handle, and needing 
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rather to, be left alone ın reverent solitude The tiny cob, two inches 
long, lay at the core, and I could see the rows of square grains ın their 
parallel grooves, each one attached to tts silvery filament, waiting to be 
fertilised It was the very embodiment of sweet vegetable infancy, and 
of the care of dear Mother Nature for the world of the small and the 
helpless 

“t was a few days after my arrival that I learned how to build a 
trave (which 1s by interpretation a shock or stook), and very desirable 
work I found ıt It was a still, grey, cloudy morning when I cycled 
down to the flat field of eighteen acres which hes along the low sea- 
board, and after watching a man in the distance doing it, I started to 
build a trave myself The principle ıs that of a house of cards You 
pick up two of the stout sheaves and set them firmly against each other 
ike a steep-pitched roof, and then you close up the ends with two 
more, and then add three or four more sheaves leaning against these, 
as the architecture may seem to require Tome it seemed particularly 
pleasant work The bundles, tied round just as they are left by the 
transit of the Juggernaut car, are lighter than one might think to look 
at them, and the long smooth unbroken wheat straw is deliciously clean 
to handle There ıs, moreover, a delight in the sound. Silence, like 
the hoeing of* turnips, is a little dull, and labour accompanied by 
mceessant clatter like our friend the Reaper becomes distracting, but 
here was a light, dry, responsive rustle all the while The crisp clash 
when the rough heads of wheat fell together was suggestive of all that 
1s warm and comfortable and plenteous and harvest-lke, and hummed 
a song to which one could easily supply the words When I had built 
twenty-two traves I sat down on the stubble for a rest, leaning agamst 
the last one built ın the bliss of dreamy content one feels after labour 
The air was perfectly still, and not a sound could be heard of either 
bird or insect The sky was an even grey without break or variation 
till 1t touched the leaden line of the sea, whereon a barge with dark 
brown sails was making its slow way In front lay a flat coast with 
channels in it, sand, mud, grass and thrift being mingled together, 
which a spring-tide “too full for sound or foam ” was silently swamping 
over, till the samphire and ragweed and the pretty llac gypsophyllum 
stood up to their necks ın the clear sea-water. There was an old 
battered sea-wall and a narrow strip of rough land, and then the 
harvest-field, and all united ın a harmony of drowsy peace And just 
then and there the long drought broke, and a few tentative drops of 
rain fell on the hard white earth between the rows of stubble 
Beautiful ıt was to hear it 


Low lispings of the summer rain 
Dropping on the ripened grain, as once upon the flower 


My repose was broken by seeing the band of men drawing nearer 
and nearer and evidently hurrying their best to get their work done, 
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and it struck me it would be pleasanter to,jom the band than to toil 
alone On they came, setting up the traves at full speed There 
were eight of them, and I selécted old Master Peck to work with, a 
man with a good rosy face hke a withered apple and that mnocept 
unmoved expression that comes of life-long dealing with Nature and 
very little dealing with other men They did work fast truly! A 
strong man strode ahead, setting up the two central sheaves, aad 
leaving Peck and me to clothe them round, while he was already 
many paces away settmg up a new one That was look-alive and 
busy-all, I can tell you, and ın three-quarters of an hour we had travelled 
round the whole field, setting up three rows of solid traves at once 
The ram grew gradually more, a hght warm still shower, and when 
the clock struck one the whole field was practically immune from 
harm 

That was a fine rain, lasting some three days with intervals, and 
giving us such a lovely clean-washed thankful earth as we had not 
had before to deal with The early mornings after this had a rare 
feeling that had been lacking hitherto, all cold and dew and freshness, 
with the sun struggling through light swathes of mist, and a sense as 
if the night had left itself m little fragments under the shade of the 
heavy dreaming trees It was a joy now to step out ever the grass, 
all rough and grey with the dew, and go to the cow-shed. My 
practice there improved a little, and even if I came too late to milk 
more than half of “Queen,” who was always reserved in case I came, 
1t was pleasant to help with the cooler and taste the froth, and then 
stand at the door of the byre and see the cows released from the 
stanchions and turned out for the day Fme, contented, sleek creatures, 
there they go one by one, Buttercup and Cosset, Snowflake and 
Tinker, Pansy and Merry, Una and Fuilpail, Beauty and Frosty, and 
all the rest, and when they see me they turn slowly and glare 
nervously with their eyes, for, as George Eliot remarks, “they have 
“ultra-feminine characters,” and there 1s much starting and hesitating, 
and a yet more portentous and lowering glare before they can summon 
up courage to pass me It is done at last with something of a rush, 
and then they plod along ın lazy content to their own meadow The 
very prettiest of horse-ponds lies on their road, edged with reeds and 
yellow ins and wild mint and figwort, and inhabited by two graceful 
little moorhens, and here three or four turn aside each morning for a 
prolonged silent drink, but most walk steadily to the pasture There 
they know breakfast awaits them, ın the shape of masses of blue-grey 
kail, or long parallel hnes of deep-green maize, besides the sweet 
meadow grass It seems they repay these attentions, for some will 
yield twenty-nine or even thirty pints at a single milking, and my 
standard having been obtained from Burns and his “twal’ pint 
“Hawke,” who was his one comfort on bleak Mossgill, I confess I 
stood aghast at such doings as these 
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Day by day I shouldered my hoe and went down the cart-track to 
the turmp-thinnmg The lark shook out his notes tumultuously, and 
sweet airs waved the banners of the maize My turnips grew and 
heartened out wonderfully even after the first day of ram, and 
became far pleasanter to cut You single out a good one with your 
eye, and then crash with your hoe on the fresh crackling leaves on 
either side of it, and you need only stoop once in awhile But the 
slaughtering of such hundreds of clean thnving little plants was rather 
sad work, many start in the race, and sadly few come to perfection, 
and to be an agent in such failure goes against the grain But six 
months later the master wrote to tell me that never were such turnips 
gathered in as those from the field they called mine “Sound and 
“large both,” he wrote, “and this combination 1s rare” So the 
exterminating war had its uses. 

A section of the maize was cut each day and piled high on a cart, 
a mass of luxuriant almost unnatural green I looked over many 
stalks and again found only one immature cob with its silken tuft, 
and this tıme I stripped off the silken wrappages, took it out of its 
nest of damp silvery threads, and ate ıt up So true is ıt that while 
Nature 1s “dig hohe die himmlische Gottin,” she 1s also “erne tuchtege 
“Kuh die uns mit Butter besorgt,? and adapts herself to our every 
mood 

All this while the corn was being brought up to the stackyard to 
be threshed, and every few hours the men drove ın their heavy 
rumbling loads One day the master was going down himself to the 
` field near the sea where I had my first try at building the traves, and 
it was all but a mile distant, as was told by my cyclometer He 
asked me if I would like a ride, and if so should it be on the horse 
cr in the waggon? “On the horse!” I called back rashly, feeling 
the lumbering waggon to be very tame compared with the new 
experience offered me So I climbed up by the ponderous fore- 
wheel, and stood on the great shaft, coasted cautiously round the 
end of the great creature, who stood hke a rock, and seated myself on 
his broad back, which was covered with a sack spread over many 
intricacies of buckles and harness A httle boy, Billy, was lifted on 
to the trace-hoise in front, and we started You may have seen a 
lad seated sideways on a cart-horse whistling ın careless ease, and 
looking the very picture of neghgence and repose, as he sits with 
his feet on the shaft and his hands ın his pockets, but until you try 
it you cannot tell what a parlous adventure such a ride may be On 
a flat, well-made road it 1s well enough, but a slight descent, a rutty 
lane, a turn at the gate-post, and the great beast’s muscles under you, 
shift and shde till you feel the utmost uncertainty as to what the next 
step may brng My feet could not nearly reach the shaft, and as we 
ponderously rocked along I could only hold with my right hand to 
the collar, and my left to some strong strap towards the crupper, and 
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make silent plans that when I fell it should be on to the broad 
shoulders of the master as he strode beside us At last we swung 
and rumbled safely into the field, Billy was left sitting on his horse 
waiting for the return waggon, I was helped down, and we began to 
load This was heavy work, and after a few minutes I resorted ` 
to the passive occupation of watching the men as they built the 
shppery load higher and higher and roped it across Then we 
turned and trudged back to the stackyard, which was a centre of 
attraction to me, for there the thresher and stacker has its home, 
and works with long surges of droning sound that I love to hear 
The waggon is drawn alongside, and the men cut the string and pitch 
the sheaves into its mouth as fast as they can Nearly a dozen men 
are kept busy here in the stackyard, and I worked many an hour 
beside them, The stacker 1s a long line of murderous rakes, ever 
moving upward in a slanting line, and piling the straw in a stack 
which four men work hard to distribute evenly, and the thresher can 
only be described as a tumult of buzzing and humming roar, that 
somehow effects the separation of the chaff from the wheat There ıs 
a row of sacks ın front, into which the grain pours through wooden 
shoots, and I learned how to attend to these and howe to affix a new 
sack The spattering golden spout ıs always playing in the sunshine, 
and if there you hold your hand, the bare living grain comes leaping 
over it, sound and hard and cold, almost like shot, and gives you a 
new insight into the riches of the gcod earth And then at the 
side there 1s another tumult of whirring, an oddly grooved cylinder 
rotating, and out of a windy orifice comes the chaff, blowing hght and 
warm and loose asa mattress There was always something that was 
getting over-full, or needed to be raked out, or in some way demanded 
attention The air seemed full of yellow floating hght, and the 
lightest of the chaff that whirled off looked lke flakes of golden 
snow against the cloudless sky Everything was beautiful save only 
the source and origin of all the bustle, and that was the sooty sqtialid 
httle engine who stood panting there at the end of his huge runming-belt, 
and looking hke a ragged Londoner amid fresh country folk One day 
I found a stack but newly begun, so I climbed on to it and they gave me 
a fork, and soon I was busy enough trying to get my corner square and 
my share of the surface even It was beautiful to see the glittering 
cataract of strong yellow straw coming as it were straight out of the 
blue heavens above, and a stalwart lad, who had on his head a 
Hermes cap of the approved shape without definite brim, made a 
fine picture as he stood beneath it, dealing out the straw with his 
long foik, this way and that, for the rest of us to dispose of neatly 
at the four corners It looked all that such work ought to be, and 
yet it was remarkably hot and tiring to the unpractised hand. All 
the while the storming clatter comes and goes in long-diawn surges 
of sound, and many an hour goes by in doing first one thing and 
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then another One day while I was raking out the billowy mattress 
below the machine, Master Peck passed by, and to him I lamented 
that some handfuls of the beautiful gran had been trampled mto 
the mud below, and said I hoped the chickens might benefit by our 
loss The thresher sings so loud a song that communication ıs not 
easy, but he put his old face close to mine and said confidentially 
“There be nigh on ninety little pigs in the yard over there, and 
“they'll have that up They be quicker than the fowls, and they 
“don’t waste none They do snuffle that up wonderful mice” 
Prominent as the harvest may be in August, ıt by no means takes 
up the whole time The imperious wants of amimals go on Sundays 
and weekdays the whole year round, with an insistent iteration that 
will not allow your thoughts to wander Then, even in the meridian 
of summer, there seems to be a time to sow as wellas to reap You 
may leave off catching the balls, but Mother Nature never leaves 
off throwing them, and a little rest, a httle letting your hands drop, 
and you will find yourself pelted and confused in a fashion it may 
take a whole year to set nght Strong and untiring is the one you 
have taken into partnership, and if you would co-operate with her, 
your work must be nearly as smart and up-to-time as a soldiev’s drill 
As the maize was cut down, the plough invaded the field where ıt 
had stood, and one morning I asked the man if I mght hold it and 
try a furrow alongside of his own, so he showed me how the guiding 
wheel should run and started me off between the shafts The share 
was one of those with a horizontal flat blade for cutting off roots 
under the earth, and the first furrow we wrenched and crunched 
our way finely through the stiff strong roots left by the maize This 
was nice and slow and I enjoyed it, but on the return journey we 
came back between the rows of stubble, and then the fine horses 
went at such a pace that I was forced to run This was very absurd, 
for one never yet saw a ploughman running, and I was glad the 
man strode on ın front at the horses’ heads, so that he could not see 
me Up and down we toiled, and the broad wave of earth heaved 
and turned off the share, and fell away to the right in a graceful curve 
Now and then ıt was a hard tug, and again for a spell ıt seemed so 
easy that it seemed the whole process might have gone on as 
well without me, but in all these labours, whether of beast or of 
machine, there 1s a point where the human intelligence must sit 
m the centre, ike a spider in the middle of his web waiting for 
emergencies, and the guiding touch on the plough handles 1s 
incessantly needed or the whole work would come to naught Nine 


furrows were enough, and at the tenth I picked up my hoe and“ 


wandered on to teach my brave cheerful httle turnips how to make 
the best of life In another part of the farm there was mustard to be 
sown, and this was effected by means of a very odd contrivance 
There was a long narrow box, ten feet long and full of mustard seed, 
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balanced transversely on an ordinary wheelbarrow which a man 
wheeled along at a brisk pace up a furrow in a ploughed field, while 
a harrow went over the ground afterhim Certain occult contrivances 
within the long box caused: ıt to distribute the seed evenly through, 
holes ranged ın its floor, and all went smoothly and well as long as 
it was in the hands of another Handed to me, ıt at once displayed 
a will of ıts own, and instead of trundling neatly along ıt tipped and 
balanced and swayed and rocked about this way and that, and I fear 
that when the plants came up my handiwork must have been found 
sinuous as the track of a serpent Another labour I would bid the 
newcomer beware of is “cleaning mangolds” It sounds innocent 
enough Mangolds are big shiny roots and planted in decent rows, 
and you begin cheerfully, but it is considered wrong to break off 
the under-leaves, and they are shockingly brittle, and the weeds that » 
surround them being tough, after a while you iepent The long 
runners of the knot-grass lie flat on the ground like embroidered circles 
or stars, and a tiny green pearl-wort makes little rosettes in between, 
and there were wild mint and buttercups and pink bind-weed, and the 
sweet little veronica with three blue petals and one white, and every- 
thing that ıs pretty of a lowly sort. I was rather sad at being thus 
the agent of the tuumph of the utilitarian over the esthetic The 
scarlet pimpernel is to me among wild flowers what the robin is 
among birds, and I would far rather spare ıt than Burns’ thistle, but 
the ruthless hoe had to go in, and up they must come Tough and 
well-rooted they were, and all the while the mangold leaves were 
snapping lıke sticks of young celery, and there was nothing for it 
but to leave the hoe and work with one’s hands, stoopmg If mvited 
to clean mangolds, the inexperienced must be ieady with a firm 
negative 

One day the honey of the year was taken from the hives, but I got 
into the wars over that, and a few stings are enough -The honey was 
scraped out of the wooden frames and hung in muslin bags ovér the 
dairy pans, broad and solid as plum puddings Here it hung solemnly 
for many hours, a thin noiseless thread running steadily from each 
pudding, and making a layer of liquid gold in the wide pan below 
Poured together into a can, there was more clear honey than one would 
think ıt was possible to collect ın such tiny drops from the flowers, 
and then we had a “bee ” for filling the glass jars for the market Three 
hundred and eight pots, each weighing a pound and a quarter was the 
yield, and very fine they looked as we stood them in ranks on the 
shelves to be labelled later on 

There were always calves to be fed also, calves of all ages from the 
little weak thing but a few days old to the yearling heifer Some of 
these had never seen their mother for a moment, nor even had milk out 
of a pail, but were fed on linseed cake and porridge, and, unnatural as 
the process seems, appeared to be thiuving on it The spots where 
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their horns should be are smeared with caustic potash, so that they are 
destroyed at the root and never grow at all Even the bulls are 
without horns now, and so are comparatively harmless There was a 
gréat deal of cruelty connected with the horns of cattle, so this plan is 
* greatly to be commended, but at the same time the forcing back of all 
that solid material into the structure of the skull must be somehow 
wrong, and when the calves looked up at us with lowered heads and 
sad lustrous eyes, I told the master they had headaches He rephed 
that doubtless they had, but that they could not be very bad headaches, 
as their appetite 1s not impaired for even a single meal, nor 1s their 
growth retarded 
One morning when I came out at six, too late for the milking, I 
turned into the granary and had a delightful two hours’ work among 
the oats, which lay in dry ndges and heaps upon the floor The early 
* light was lovely coming ın through the wide open door, and some 
dozen men were briskly at work in the cool twilight within One held 
the sack, another measured ın four bushels, a third wheeled it to the 
weighing-machine, where it had to turn the scale at twelve stone four 
pounds (the four pounds being the supposed weight of the sack), while 
a fourth wheeled it away ito the darkness, where others tied up its 
mouth and piled ıt up on a barricade of its fellows, waiting to be carried 
down to the barge I tried most of the parts To hold the sack was 
not interesting, and the bushel measure when full was more than I 
could well lift, though I liked handling the dry oats and seeing them 
tun rustling and whispering down the slopes, like the sand in a gigantic 
hour glass So I took up boy’s work, and pled the wooden shovel 
and the broom and made the piles neater and steeper, and then 
finally settled down to help the man who had charge of the weighing 
He had to determine the weight with great exactness, and we kept a 
little store of oats of our own close by, and a saucepan with which to 
bale them out or put them inas the case required The conversation 
wasaall on his side and ran thus “Heavy. Not too much Right!” or 
“Light A httle more Wo” Nowand then came a sack that was only 
“Right!” and was wheeled off at once But this was rare, and all went 
on like clockwork and at a speed it took all our energies to keep up 
with A week later, the oats being stored, the barn floor was covered 
with wheat, and then indeed ıt was irresistible, and I was drawn back 
again and again to feel its charm I used to sweep the floor carefully 
of all the straw and dust, shovel up the-heavy golden-brown corn into 
compact levels and table-lands, and then sit down and rest on the 
sliding edge I used to dig my hands and arms deep into the cold 
yielding mass, and think it was not to the touch like anything else 
in the world, so clean, so sohd, so wonderful ıs the gram by whickemes 
man lives 
The last scene of the harvest was to see the heavy sacks carted on 
to the slow barges that take them away to Harwich or Mistley to be 
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shipped to other ports So one day toward the close of my visit, the 
mare Polly was saddled for me, and with the master on Dinah together 
we rode through the large low harvest-fields, now reaped and bare, 
down to the muddy sea-shore It was low tide, and the thrift and the 
yellow ragweed were adorned with flags of faded seaweed that 
fluttered ın the wind, and there were vast stretches of dreary grey mud 
and tracks of stones and shells, and round pools of water Ahead? at 
a rough wharf that belongs to the farm alone, lay a heavy barge, and 
beside ıt a cart being unloaded “Follow my steps,” called back the 
master, “follow, or you may be up to your girths ın a moment,” and 
we picked our way along Hopelessly stranded the clumsy barge 
appeared to me, with its rudder deep in the dark shme, and the walls 
of grey mud all about ıt The tide would come in surely, a gentle 
noiseless tide, such as would scarcely seem effective for the great 
work before it But gentleness 1s not weakness, ıt is rather strength, 
and that flat still tide 1s enough to transform the dull oozy channel 
ito a highway, leading to the mart of the world In faith of that 
transformation the sacks we had so carefully weighed were bestowed 
in the hold one by one Above was furled the thick brown saul, 
pointing seaward hke a great crooked arm, and when six hundred 
sacks were on board the cargo would be complete, and*the tide would 
be in, and the barge would turn and bear them away Four or five 

ı such barge loads and the harvest ıs gone, and here is the end of the 
grain that has cost so much anxious thought, and been so tenderly 
cared for almost the whole year round. Here it changes hands 
Henceforth it 1s no longer “ours,” handled in every bushel with critical 
affection, but ıt is simply a small fraction of earth’s gigantic harvest- 
home. 


Grand 1s the leisure of the earth 

She gives her mighty myriads birth, 
And after harvest fears not dearth, 

But goes to sleep in snow-wreaths dim. 


To an onlooker such work as I have described scarcely can be 
dignified with the name of “farming,” especially as ıt was never carried 
on for more than five hours a day, and often considerably less But I 
can truly say the mental results are worth the getting Toone whose 
hfe is very full, a holiday 1s not always a pleasure. The hfting off of 
responsibility 1s lıke the sudden stopping of a vast machine that has 
been going for hours, when the ear 1s at first pained with a sense of 
vacuity rather than pleased by a sense of rest. We hoped for liberty, 
but there is only emptiness, and the powers that are set free cower 

eoootown and shrink together rather than expand and fly ‘The condition 
18 not an enviable one, and the holiday 1s more than half spent before 
the consciousness of refreshment and enjoyment can awake into 
appreciation To me it seems as if this dulness and loss could, by 
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wise dealing with oneself as with another person, be lessened if not 
wholly obviated. Just as the exercise of certain minor muscles 1s 
necessary if we would relax the greater ones, so the sharing in these 
néw areas of responsibility gives rest to the presiding mind fiom those 
that are permanent It ıs like entering as a child into the basement 
or working part of Mother Nature’s great home, and finding there 
plenty of simple duties that are never mean or trivial, but that fill the 
heart with restful content 
This high rock-girdled paradise of thought and beauty, this 
citadel of refuge, this green enclosure,—1is ıt not a little one ?— 
passed-by by the busy foot, overlooked by the curious eye, fair only to 
the heart that loves it, yet hard to leave. 


Here is a store that never fails, here 1s a door of escape always open 
while summer and winter, seed time and harvest run their round, and 
we have not as yet made use of all the rest that 1s provided close 
beside us in our own beautiful fresh green England 


Friendly to our higher nature are all things that are simple, 
kindly, homely, as opposed to such as are factitious and conventional 
Artificial tastes and pleasures can never either cheer or refresh the 
heart hey have no root within our true life; they are not of the 
Father, but of the world How sweet and wholesome are the 
pleasures that go into small room, the humble, simple accustomed 
sights and sounds that bring the soul at once into the open air 
Some of these are at times full of deep suggestions, of quiet unspoken 
recognitions, filling the heart with unspeakable tranquillity and peace 
All that has to do with rural occupations, haymaking and harvesting, 
the cheerful bustle and cackle of a farm-yard, the breath of cows, 
the broad slanting light of evening, the wide glitter of a meadow in an 
autumn morning, and, neither last nor least, the aspect of a cottage 
kitchen in the afternoon with “all things in order stored,” these 
things fill me with a sense of the Fatherhood of God * 


No prize 1s gained without some setting of the will towards it, and 
an element of drudgery enters, at any rate for a few minutes, into every 
occupation that ıs a real one and not a mere game, but the effort in 
these directions meets with a lasting return, and our hfe-work feels its 
presence lke a quiet blessing 
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HERE ıs a class of rehgious writers much given to express 
regret, especially ın the correspondence columns of the Press, 
that the teaching of to-day is not the exact counterpart 8f that which 
held and influenced our fathers half-a-century ago They sorely miss 
the unwearying insistence on human depravity and the propitiatory 
sacrifice of the Cross, which was then heard from the pulpit There 
are still amongst us those who write and speak as if the Reformation 
had exhausted the Truth, and as if any subsequent development of 
thought must be either m the direction of Romanism or Rationalism 
The newer teaching represents for them the downgrade of theology , 
they see nothing but deterioration and loss in the change that has 
come about, they call upon the Church to retrace her steps, to find 
and to keep the old paths 
They ask what ıs impossible. It 1s as impossible to put back the 
clock of spiritual as it 1s that of secular thought “The voice of the 
“Spirit will come to each new generation, as it has come in past times, 
“through the circumstances of the age in which ıt becomes articulate”? 
As the Church of Christ enters on fresh stages and phases of her work, 
new lessons have to be learned, new principles assimilated It 1s 
obviously the wisdom of the Church to keep an open mind for fresh 
aspects both of human need and divine truth, and to shape her course 
accordingly But in so doing her standpoint may be changed It 
would be idle to deny that, within the memory of many of us, the 
centre of theological thought and spiritual hfe has been shifted from 
æi Atonement to the Incarnation We used to thmk back from the 
Atonement to the Incarnation » we now think forward from the 
Incarnation to the Atonement We used to be brought into contact 
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with the spiritual world through the third of Genesis, ıt 1s now rather 
by the first of St John 

Now the result of this change has been that philanthropic 
enthusiasm has, to all appearance, in some measure taken the place of 
“dogmatic zeal No one questions the fact that ours is a philanthropic 
agg Rationalistic writers have naturally seized upon the fact as a 
proof that dogma has been deposed, and that philanthropy reigns ın 
its stead* Instead of meeting this contention with a scornful and 
indignant denial, it ıs well for the Church to discover and acknow- 
ledge the fact that has given mse to'1t The indisputable truth we 
have to face 1s that much of the best and most earnest thought of the 
Church has been deflected fiom dogmatic to social questions And 
we have, as Christians, to ask what 1s the real meaning of this, not of 

e course from the world’s, but from the Chuich’s, point of view It 
means, I believe, that the Chuich’s standpomt has changed from the 
Atonement to the Incarnation It means that the Incarnation 1s 
infinitely more to the Church than it formerly was It does not mean 
indifference to dogma, much less its demal, and those who see 
beneath the surface see the truth of the Incaination vindicated in 
the Church’s awakened conscience in regard to social problems The 
Church insists as firmly as ever upon those truths with which her very 
existence 1s bound up, and any apparent lukewarmness ın the matter 
of dogma results from the change of dogmatic centre,—results, that 
1s, from the fact that we approach hfe from the standpomt of the 
Incarnation rather than that of the Atonement It will be readily 
understood that I am speaking of the religion of culture The city 
missionary and local preacher, who can often appeal with more power 
than the cultured Christian thinker to an uneducated audience, still 
move very much in the old groove, but few will dispute that the 
thought of the Church has moved ın the direction I have indicated. 

I am far from maintaming that this change represents pure and 
unalleyed gain to the cause of religion I freely admit that when 
the Atonement gave the prevailing colour to theological conceptions, 
the sinfulness-of sin was emphasised ın a way which made revivalism 
a feature and a reality in the work of the Church, which, speaking 
generally, ıt ıs not at the present timet The method of the Atone- 
ment was to isolate the soul, to make it the whole of the religious man, 
and to treat ıt as either complete in its rectified relation to God, or 
ruined in its corrupt and unregenerate state The power which this 
method gave the evangelist ın dealing with individuals and bringing 
them in penitence to God ıs, to some extent, lacking ın the Church 

* See, for example, Lechy, Rese and Influence of Rationalsm (3rd Edition, 1866), = 


Vol 1 203-5, 379, 384-5 11 249 

t The recent religious revival ın Wales and elsewhere corroborates the view here 
maintained The revival is real, fruitful, widespread, but ıt has been, under God, 
the work of, comparatively speaking, uncultured evangelists amongst the un- 
educated masses 
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to-day The loss 1s unquestionably great, and our mission preachers 
would be the first to acknowledge it 

I admit then that the doctrine of the Incarnation has, at the 
present time, ın some measure overshadowed that of the Atonement 
I further admit, nay urge, that the Church must be on her guard 
against allowing this tendency to go too far* To belittle the Atone- 
ment 1s to belittle the sinfulness of sin, and teaching that makes light 
of sin never has succeeded, in the nature of things never can succeed, 
in removing it, and the Church will have wandered far indeed from 
Bible truth when the Atonement ceases to be placed ın the forefront 
of her teaching But the Gospel of the Atonement 1s not what the 
Gospel of the Incarnation 1s—viz, the Gospel of humanity St Paul 
said, “I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
“Christ and Him crucified” Puntan thought made a serious omission, 
and was determined to know nothing, save Jesus Christ crucified The 
religion of the Incarnation assigns to the Atonement its true place, as 
a step to the completion of God’s redemptive purpose,—a step, the 
importance of which it would be impossible to exaggerate, but still a 
step,—a means to an end, not an end in itself 

In more fully revealing the mystery of the Incarnation, God has 
brought the Church more fully face to face with the needs of man 
The Incarnation, :f indeed it be a truth, represents and interprets the 
whole of man, stands for the whole of human need Man 1s only seen 
im his true character, in his true relation to God and his fellow man, in 
the light of this truth. While, on the one hand, the Incarnation has 
bestowed on us the gift of divine sonship, on the other hand, it places 
us ın a brotherly 1elation to our fellow men, and enables us to view their 
wants in the hight of our own “If we hold that the Son of God took 
“man’s nature upon Him, we recognise a new and meffaceable 1elation 
“between man and man. We are assured by that fact that what binds 
“us together 1s stronger than all that tends to separate us, that there 
“is in all men a potentiality of blessedness beyond our imaginadion , 
“that the unity of the race ıs something more than an abstraction ”t 
Grasp the truth of the Incarnation, and the golden rule not only 
assumes a new meaning, but asserts a new power , class distinctions are 
appreciated at their real worth, the true spirit of hberty, equality, 
fratermty 1s set upon a firm and rational basis It was asa believer in the 
Incarnation that a great modern teacher could say, “One of the noblest 
“functions of Christiamty m the world 1s to he behind the class crystal- 
“lisations of mankind lıke a solvent into which they shall return and 
“blend with one another,—to crystallise, no doubt, again, but always to 


æ or Through man’s aptness to overleap himself, and to exaggerate the importance of 


whatever 1s engaging him at the moment, an age which has been allowed to behold 
a fresh truth may too easily depreciate and let shp the truths which its ancestors 
have bequeathed to ıt, which proneness has ever been a main source of heresy,”— 
Hare’s Mzsszon of the Comforter, p. 415. 

t Westcott, Gospel of Life, p. 52 
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“be reminded that the classes into which they crystallise are lesser 
“facts than the manhood into which they are repeatedly dissolved”* 
Thus, then, the Incarnation takes us at once to the heart of social 
problems as the Atonement never has done, and presses upon us those 
social relations and conditions which make or mar the man, and are 
therefore potent to save or destroy the soul As long as the Atone- 

e 
ment was the central thought of religion, the social duties and 
obhgations of the Church were, to a great extent, overlooked The 
reconciliation of the sinner to his Maker was the absorbing thought of 
the religiously-minded, views of future punishment prevailed which 
tended to make, in the popular mind, little of tıme, almost everything 
of etermty , spirit was regarded as independent of matter, and a hfe of 
faith almost, 1f not quite, as easy n circumstances of want and squalor 
as in those of comfort and competence Looking back from our own 
day, we often ask how ıt was that the Church allowed slavery to exist 
unchecked, almost unrebuked, for more than two centunest We 
wonder how the Church permitted the judges of our land, without 
remonstrance, to pass sentence of death for almost trivial felonies , 
and how the prisons and lunatic asylums of a Christian country could 
have been what they were until comparatively recent years Similarly, 
it seems strange to the present and rising generation that, within the 
memory of those not yet old, the Church, as a whole, took so little 
interest in the social problems of the day,—the housing of the poor, 
sanitation, the hving wage, the poor-law, emigration, and other leading 
questions of the time 

This obtuseness, this lack of sensitiveness on the part of the 
Church, was due surely, in great measure, to defective views of the 
Incarnation As soon as any practice or usage or social condition was 
clearly shown to be contrary to the mind of Christ, the Church was 
eager for its overthrow,§ but often failed, or was backward ın her duty, 
from the lack of that mstimct which unermngly indicates the nght and 
wrong as between man and man. This instinct came with a fuller 
realisation of the truth of the Incarnation The social conscience of 

* Phillips Brooks, Zzfluence af Jesus, p 73. 

t The revival of slavery ın Christendom by the importation of negroes into 
America, although due to motives of humanity as regards the natives of that con- 
tinent, was a retrograde step, which would never have been taken had not the truth 
of the Incarnation lost much of its hold upon the Church “Other influences,” says 
Mr Lecky, “could produce manumıssıon of many slaves, but Christiamty alone 
could effect the profound change of character that rendered possible the abolition 
of slavery There are few subjects more striking, and at the same time more 
instructive, than the history of that great transition The Chnstians did not preach 
a revolutionary doctrine, they did not proclaim slavery altogether unlawful, or at 
least not until the bull of Alexander III. in the twelfth century, but they steadily 
sapped it at its basis, by opposing to it the doctrine of universal brotherhood, and 
by infusing a spirit of humanity into all the relations of society.” —Rzse GPT 12/117 em 
of Rationalism, Vol 1 p. 258 

} Oliver Goldsmith appears to have been the first English writer to call attention 
to the undiscriminating character of the penal laws in England This he did n 
The Vicar of Wakefield See Encycl Brit, Capstal Puntshment, Vol xxvi 


§ Witness the enthusiasm with which the Evangelical party threw itself eventually 
into the cause of the slave and the amendment of the penal laws. 
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the Church has developed with the unfolding and the reception of this 
truth, by taking of the things of Christ and showing them to the 
Church, the Holy Spuit ts making plain to her the way of social 
progress E 


II 


It 1s then beneath the hght and in the spirit of the Incainatıon that 
we study the needs of man,—that we see how closely body and soul 
are related, and how necessary it 1s to reckon with the temporal 
conditions of salvation For such there surely are We do not need 
our Bible to prove that “the destruction of the poor 1s their poverty” 
The hfe of our slums proclaims the fact aloud” How isa high 
standard of life to flouish ım the courts and alleys of our populous 
towns? The same, too, may be said of the crowded tenements of our 
colhery districts and even of the miserably insufficient accommodation 
to be found in many parts of rural England It ıs wonderful that 
religion can exist ın such surroundings, that ıt should have a fair 
chance of achieving its full purpose 1s impossible 

These unhealthy, stifling, deademng conditions have, as everyone 
knows, been vastly aggravated dunng the last 70 o1 80 years by the 
rapid increase of urban populations Simultaneously, and partly, no 
doubt, as the effect of this movement, the humamtarian sentiment has 
deepened and spread, and social problems engage an amount of 
attention at the present time quite unknown to previous generations 
It would be beside my present purpose to trace the full result of this 
depletion of the country to overcrowd our towns on contemporary 
thought But we must not fail to contrast its effect on Chnstian and 
non-Christian views of Lfe The influence on non-Chnistian thought 
has been largely pessimistic Perhaps the obtrusion of slum hfe and 
the cheerless condition of the masses upon the notice of the present 
generation has contributed more to the prevailing spirit of pessimism 
than any other single cause, pessimusm reasoned and deliberate tp the 
thoughtful, unformulated, but not therefore less real, to the superficial 
observer Pessimism thrives on social inequalities , t but ıt 1s the want, 
the squalor, the misery, the dulness at one end of the scale, not the 
luxury, the brillance and the vared charms of life at the other end, 


* Unfortunately, whilst every one knows something ın general, few know anything 
in particular, about the housing of the poor Well mht the Royal Commission 
of 1885, when it came face to face with the one-room system, declare that “the 
evils ot overcrowding are a public scandal” The London Census of 1891 gave the 
number of persons living this one-room life as 214,843, ın 1901 the number had 
somewhat decreased But estimates vary The author of No Room to Live puts 
the number at nearly double that reported by the census The one-room system 1s 
in full force ın all our populous towns ‘The single-room system forges incest, 

è meee thee uvenile prostitution, drunkenness, dirt, idleness, disease, and a death- 
rate of appalling magnitude "—Arnold White, Problems of a Great City, p 131 

+ It has arisen in different countries and at different times, though always under 
similar conditions, and it implies the operation of similar causes general and 
personal We find it emerging wherever great wealth, luaury and refinement co- 
exist with want, famine and the savage mood which these beget in civilised men ”— 
Fairbairn, Phzlosophy of the Christian Religzon, p 112 
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which foster the spint of pessimism On the other hand, the effect of 
degrading conditions of life on Christian thought has been to throw it 
back on the truth of the Incarnation, and make that truth the very 
foundation of life, the very root of philanthropic purpose and effort 
Chnistian thought has nothing to say to pessimism Christ Himself 1s 
“the greatest optimist whom the world has even seen”* As thought 
becomes less Christian 1t becomes more pessimistic, and, conversely, 
Chnistian faith 1s the best antidote to pessimistic tendencies And this, 
because Christian faith ıs faith in the Incarnation—faith in the fact 
that God has incorporated Himself with the human race in the Person 
of HisSon Mr Gladstone was but voicing the profoundest conviction 
of the Christian Church when he wrote on his famous postcard that 
“the Divinity of our Lord ıs the one central hope of our poor wayward 
“race” Those who abandon this source of hope can find no other to 
replace it I do not say that this truth solves the problem of evil, but 
it opens a door of hope which nothing else does, and affords a working 
hypothesis which nothing else supplies A faith that conquered the 
Empire of pagan Rome, that laid the foundations of modern civilisation 
in the conversion of barbarous hordes from the North, that breathed 
new life into éhe world of thought and spist in the sixteenth century, 
can work and fight amid conditions that may well paralyse the efforts of 
merely secular agencies When we compare what humanity means to 
the secularist with what it means to the Christian, we not only have the 
measure of the difference with which they, respectively, approach the 
social problems of the day, but we cease to wonder that much well- 
meant effort bears fruit in anarchy and violence Let a man believe 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, that God ıs 
still at work in the world, that Christ ıs saying to-day, as He said 
nineteen hundied years ago, “As My Father hath sent Me, even so 
“send I you,” and whatever he may do, he will not despar. Faith and 
hope will go hand in hand to the end “Faith and faith alone,” as 
it has been said, “gives us the very thing which Archimedes wanted, 
“the standing place out of the world, whence the world is to be 
“moved.”+ The more urgently social problems press for solution, the 
more implicitly does the Church put her trust in the Incarnation Nor, 
indeed, can it be questioned that the change which has come over 
theological thought durmg the last half century, and with which we 
have already dealt, ıs, ın no small measure, due to the increasing gravity 


* Card, Evolution of Region, Vol n, 109 Dr Caird effectively contrasts our 
Lord’s optimism with that of Emerson, Browning, Schelling and Hegel. He 
concludes his remarks on the optimism of Christ with the following words “The 
prayer ‘Father forgive them for they know not what they do’ is the expression, 1n 
the face of the darkest possible manifestation of human malice, of eee eae: 
in God, but also in man, and ın the inextinguishable possibility of good in him It 
1s this certainty of ultimate triumph, this combination of the despair of pessimism 
with an optimtsm that overreaches and overpowers it, nay, even that absorbs ıt as an 
element into itself, which constitutes the unique character of the religion of Jesus,’ 
—p il 


+ Juhus Hare, Victory of Faith, p 31 
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of these problems It 1s as those problems have been all too slowly 
faced, that the fuller sigmficance of the Incarnation has been 
apprehended * ° 
Anyone who 1s acquainted with the history of the Church (I use the 
word in the widest sense) knows how her works of charity and 
philanthropy have multiplied durmg that period Every class °of 
society in need of help has been approached, every kind of organisation 
has been established , and it may be said without exaggeration that ın 
many works of usefulness and benevolence the Church stands, not 
only pre-eminent, but alone Addressing one who stood aloof from 
Christianity as a doctrinal system, Holman Hunt wntes “Perhaps the 
“strongest conviction I have on these subjects comes from the 
“consideration of the effect of the two views (z e, religious and secular) 
“on life With all the weakness of the men who conduct the 
“business of religion, the noblest efforts of society are made by them 
“Who try to civilise the savage, to reclaim the convict? Who pick up 
“the ragged boys from the gutter, who snatch the children from 
“premature labour in pit or factory? Who try to work out a plan of 
“hfe without war? Who try to raise women from infamy t+ ‘ By their 
“fruits ye shall know them’ 1s an axiom simple, and dine ın wisdom 
“What, on the other hand, do your philosophers do? Surely, nothing 
“of an unselfish kind ın comparison, although I strongly beheve that 
“much 1s left for them, as counterpoise to the narrowness and rancour 
“of bigots”} If this ıs plain speaking for Chnstian and philosopher 
alike, ıt 1s independent and unprejudiced testimony to the vocation 


and work of the Church, 


TY 


It ıs not within the scope of these pages to discuss the true relation 
of labour to capital, but with the Bible in our hands we cannot be 
satisfied with the present condition of things§ Even if we hesitdte to 
condemn the accumulation of vast and irresponsible wealth ın private 
hands, we cannot regard as ideal those immense inequalities of fortune 
which lodge one family in a palace and another ın a cellar Nor, 
indeed, can we think that the principles of New Testament Christianity 
are represented by the land laws and system of land-tenure in Great 


* At the same time it should not be forgotten that the present attitude of Church 
and people towards philanthropic questions, especially those which affect the 
proletariat, has a history dating from the Reformation, when the monastic orders 
ceased, with painful and disastrous suddenness, to be the sole almoners of the 
country. ‘When the houses were suppressed the modern spirit of charity had to 
be actually created in the hearts of the people It was then that the education 1n 
ee, egan, which has been going on ever since ”—Besant, London ın the 
Time of the Tudors, p 374 

t How vastly he might have extended the list of philanthropic works in which the 
Church 1s engaged! 

t Life of W Bell Scott, u, p 95 

§ Seeeg Isaiahv 8 Amos vu 4-6. Prov. xxv. 22, xxx 8,9. Matt vi 19-21 
James 1. 1-3, v 1-5 1 Johnin15 


N 
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Bntain ,* whilst ıt 1s obvious that present-day temptations to 
commercial dishonesty, only too often yielded to,t would never have 
arisen in a social economy stnctly regulated by Christian principle In 
regard again to more concrete social difficulties, such as sweating, rack- 
renting and the encroachments of the liquor traffic, whilst not hesitating 
to condemn, the Church shrinks from precipitancy of judgment and 
action, beng persuaded that “the 1arest virtue in the reformer is the 
“oift of broad and patient wisdom” After all, important and 
necessary as ıt 1s to deal with existing evils, what 1s still more essential 
1s the recognition and acceptance of a fundamental principle that shall 
exercise a remedial influence in the future, and giadually introduce an 
amelioration into the conditions of life That principle is no other 
than the sacredness and value of human life, as viewed ın the hght of 
the Incarnation, the only principle which, unless history greatly 
deceives, secures for man his true destiny, as a being not merely 
1ational, but spiritual, free, immortal, a principle enforced throughout 
the New Testament and expressed, from apostolic times, ın the doctrine 
and practice of infant baptism§ What, therefore, the Church 
increasingly realises is that the Incarnation hes at the very root of the 
ultumate solutfn of social problems, and that to approach these 
questions as convinced believers in that truth 1s to be on the nght lines 
for solution 

It is matter of history that the Church’s belief in the Incarnation, and 
in the redemption of the world through that supreme act of love, 
entirely changed the world’s view of human nature and human life 
And the Church of to-day is attacking great social abuses in the self- 
same spint that actuated the Church of Irenæus and Tertullian ın her 
noble crusade against gladiatorial shows, infanticide, and the cruelties 
of slavery and war Had the Incarnation continued to hold the place in 
theological thought that ıt held in the days of the Fathers, ıt would 
have been impossible to say what has been said, and said with too much 
truth, “To the masses Christianity appears a selfish religion, a ‘ plan 
“‘of salvation’ for more privileged people To them Christ appears 
“largely as an ecclesiastical Christ, and the word Church stands for 
“Church-going and sectarianism, and puzzling disputes about doctrine 
“and ritual They see the religious newspapers ın excitement about 
“petty doctrinal differences between one religious body and another, 
“they see the Christian public, who can be convulsed over the question 

* John Bright in 1866 stated publicly that half the land in England was in the 


possession of less than one hundred and fifty men, and half Scotland ın the hands 
of ten or twelve 

t See Kidd’s Princeples of Western Civilisation, pp. 423-451 Mr Se ee 
with entire agreement the contention of Professor H C Adams that e moral 
tone of business 1s brought down to the level of the worst man who can sustain 
himself in it” 5 

t Peabody Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p 333 

$ “Infant baptism has been a witness for the Son of Man and the Universality of 
His Kingdom, hke no other 3 Christ has preached at the fonts when we have 
beer darkening counsel in pulpits” Maurice, Gospel of the Kingdom. p. 282 
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“of crosses and copes and lights and incense, not in the least disturbed 
“about the grave social evils lying at their doors” 


IV 


Now if to extend the Kingdom of God is the business of the Church, 
her first thoughts must be given to the conditions of extension Wanton 
luxury and depressirg squalor are alike enemies to the Kmgdom It 
1s with the latter tha: we are especially dealing, since it 1s in scenes of 
poverty and want that the Church finds her principal field of philan- 
thropy The Church has at last realised, o1 begun to realise, that the 
soul is not independent of the body, that conditions of hfe which 
involve misery, semi-starvation and physical debility are the enemies 
of that Kingdom which 1s nghteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost Such conditions are brutalising, and to brutalise man is to 
dethrone him, for ıt 1s to destroy the divine image m which he was 
made We have, it is to be feared, too often lost sight of the lesson 
taught by the prophet Joel, who depicts the outpouring of the Spuit as 
taking place not before, but after, the yeais devoured by locust and 
caterpillar had been restored + That ıs to say, some measure, at least, 
of material prosperity and comfort was restored before the spintual 
revival took place A religion which does not duly weigh, and reckon 
with, the conditions of human life 1s doomed to failure You may, for 
example, pour Gospel-tracts and the Gospels themselves into the 
crowded and squalid slums of ou great towns, but, speaking generally, 
1t 1s like casting good seed upon the sands of the seashore, there ıs 
neither receptiveness nor nourishment “The home,” said Moody, 
the great evangelist, “was founded before the Church, and you in 
“Britain stand more m need of homes than you do of Churches” This 
1s what true philanthropy recognises and insists upon Nor must it 
be forgotten that temporal and spiritual act and react on one another 
Raise the material conditions of lfe to such a point that spiitual 
influences can have free play, and those very mfluences will at once 
begin to act beneficially on the material surroundings The religion 
of the Son of Man has a refining, civilising power which, to a great 
extent, creates and moulds its own environment 

If an extravagant imdividualism has asserted itself, 1f Christians have 
adopted self-centred views of salvation, 1f the Church has failed to 
realise that philanthropy (in the highest and widest sense of that term) 
1s her very life, and that the Incarnation has made it such, she has 
perverted the truth and has herself to blame Primitive Christianity 
tool possession of the world by virtue both of its belief and its 
method,—its belief, that “the Word became Flesh”, its method, that 
of self-sacrifice 


* ] Paterson Smyth, Seceal Ser vece Ideals, p 76 


+ Joel 25—29 And see the forcible ks of 
Bis Guide Pobek a eo ase remarks of Prof G. Adam Smith, Book of 
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Its world-winning power was, 1n the first place, one of farth, faith in 
the Fatherhood of God and ın the brotherhood of man, as expressed 
and realised in the fact of the Incarnation. To the man who believes 
that God ıs the Father of all, and that our race ıs represented 

“before God by the sinless humanity of Jesus Christ, the 
hapless victims of untoward life-conditions——the outcast, the 
criminal, the discharged convict, the drunkard, the loafer, 
the prostitute, are objects of ‘love and hope, objects of love 
in spite of their unloveliness and unlovableness, because to love 
Christ 1s to love all whose nature He has deigned to wear, objects of 
hope, because every human bemg ıs a potential iòs Oeov “There 
“are multitudes of men,” says Dr Fairbairn, “it ıs impossible to love 
“An abstract sin need provoke no passion, but concrete sin, which 
“means the actual sinner, cannot fail to breed dislike Hypocrisy is 
“what every honest soul hates, but love of the hypocrite 1s less possible 
“still A lie no man can love, and a har is worse and less lovable than 
“his le But Christ makes possible what these necessitated 
“antipathies most sternly forbid For to love Him 1s to love all 
“mankind He1s not asingle person, He ıs to those who know Him 
“collective Mag, who 1s loved in the love of Him Yet the man who is 
“loved in Him is loved in spite of his actual and radical evil, as a man 
“capable of conversion . and ıt 1s this love, not of the sin, but of 
“the hidden and possible saint ın the sinner, that makes the love of 
“Christ so essentially ameliorative, a passion to seek as well as to 
“save ”™* 

And while such 1s the faz¢# in which the Church should approach 
her task, her method ıs that of the Incarnation 1tself—viz , self-sacrifice 
The history of sacrifice ıs bound up with the history ot the Church, 
indeed, on its highest ethical side, the history of the Church 1s the 
history of sacnfice “The history of self-sacrifice during the last 
“eighteen hundred years has been mainly the history of the action of 
“Christianity upon the world”+ Similarly, Mr Kidd maintains that 
since the coming of Chnst the history of human evolution presents 
itself to science as being, primarily, the history of the evolution in the 
human mind of the sanction for sacrifice ¢ 

The abolition of slavery, the amelioration of prisons and prison-life, 
the care bestowed upon the imbecile, the protection of children whether 
in home or factory, prison-missions, temperance and rescue work and 
numberless organisations for helping the helpless, workmen’s 
institutes, boys’ clubs, a national system of education, the growing 
insistence (not simply by the “labouring class,” but by public opinion 
and conscience) on a living wage, the growth of the corporate sussildigot 
—what are these but particular expressions of that movement by which 

* The Philosophy of the Christian Regon, p 513 


+ Lecky, Rese and Influence of Rationalism, n, p 405. 
t Principles of Western Crviltsation, p 84 
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an ascendent future s replacing an ascendent present, a movement 
resulting from spmnmtual forces by which God, through His Church, 1s 
slowly revolutionising the world * 

Most freely we admit that the humanitarian spirit 1s found to-day, in 
a very considerable degree, dependent of definite faith in the 
Incarnation Chnist is the Light of the World as well as the Church. 
The influence of Chr.stiamty has been world-wide The Church has 
leavened with Christian principle the thought of a world outside itself 
As the heathen learned much from the Jew before Christ came, so a 
world, widely under the domination of agnosticism, owes all the best of 
its thought and practice to Christ and His Church Renan gave voice 
to the experience of multitudes at the present day when he said, “At 
“heart I feel that my hfe is governed by a faith I no longer possess, 
“and all that ıs best :n me I owe to Christ” Nothing, however, can 
alter the fact that philanthropy ıs the creation of Christ, awakened, 
brought to life by the realised truth of the Incarnation, nourished and 
made effective by the realised presence and the constraining love of 
Christ “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
“My brethren, ye have done it unto Me” The ongin of the enthusiasm 
of humanity may be traced to those words Mr Lecky,simply records 
an historical fact when he remarks that “Christiamty effected a 
“complete revolution :n the sphere of chanty by regarding the poor as 
“the special representatives of the Christian Founder, and thus making 
“the love of Christ rather than the love of man the principle of 
“charity ”t 

It ıs easy to say that philanthropy has come to stay, independently 
of its originating cause and its subsequent means of growth, but it 1s 
impossible to prove it $ And, on the other hand, there are unmistakable 
signs of the times and an ominous literature which point in an opposite 
direction, and warn us of the tremendous nsk that philanthropy runs 
in declaring itself independent of definitely Christian influences Let 
anyone study the morals of Italy in the period of the Renaissance, a 
period in which paganism had for the moment arrested, or rather 
suspended, the forces of Chnstianity, and say whether the decay of 
Christan faith can be viewed without alarm for tts effect on ethics 
Justice, honesty, pur:ty, humanity itself, were cast aside as mere 
encumbrances , moral scruples were symptoms of weakness, cleverness 
had taken the place of virtue, success was the avowed and sole object 
of worship One who combined great intellectual and literary power 
with remarkable administrative capacity once said, “Show me ten 

square miles in any part of the world outside of Christianity where 


meee P rinciples of Western Civilisation, pp 121, 140, 147, & 
A c 
+ History of abies Morals, n, p 79 NER aay ae 
t “There 1s a growing inclination on the part of many influential teachers to repre- 
sent the morality of Christianity as independent of the theology of Christiamty 


No judgment can be more at variance with the teaching of 7” W 
Gospel of Life p 54. g of history” Westcott, The 
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“the hfe of man and the purity of woman are safe, and I will give up 
“Chnstiamty”* We may add, “Show me a hospital, an orphanage, a 
“charitable institution of any kind, and I will show you where historical 
“Christianity has been at work” 

There are, doubtless, deeply spiritual thmkers who would dispute 
the fact that, without faith in the Incarnation, the social forces of 
Christianity would droop and die Fully accepting the ethical and 
spiritual teaching of Christ, and recognising the fact that He is the 
Founder of the only universal religion the world has seen, they, never- 
theless reject the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation. Since, however, 
they admitt that the ıdealısed presentment of Christ by St Paul and 
St John was a necessary condition of the Church’s tnumph, they them- 
selves create a presumption ın favour of the view that the Chnstian 
religion 1s bound up for all time with a belief in that presentment, in 
other words, in the doctrine of the Incarnation This presumption 1s 
greatly strengthened by the further admission that when that doctrine 
has been abandoned, the dnft of thought ıs towards agnosticism, 1f not 
materialism. “At present,” says Mr Lecky, writing in 186s, “the 
“tendency towards materialism is too manifest to escape the notice of 
“any attentive observer This 1s the shadow resting upon the 
“otherwise bnilliant picture the history of Rationalism presents” A 
shadow that threatens the total echpse of the spiritual world 1s dark 
indeed But, whether matenalism or scepticism be the prevailing tone 
of thought, the effect will be the same on what the Church maintains 
to be the dynamic power of the moral code given to the world in the 
life and character of Jesus Christ § 

Those who beheve that Chistian ethics came without God may 
hope, and even believe, that they will stay without Him Those, on 
the other hand, who mamtain that the moral evolution of the world 
implies and involves the existence and agency of a moral Governor 
should find it difficult to believe that the very flower and fruit of that 
evolution, as mamifested in self-sacrificing love learned in the school 
of the Cross, will contmue to flourish and reproduce itself when the 
faith which bore ıt and nurtured ıt ıs dead “The religion of humanity 
“was the invention of Jesus Christ, and would never have survived the 
“storms of the early ages to blossom in a modern world, except under 
“the protecting shelter of the belief that Jesus Christ was God 
“Without that belief ıt would never have existed, and without that 
“behef ıt will not continue to exist The religion of humanity has 
“never been a social force except under the protection of the Chnstian 


* Attributed by Henry Drummond to J R Lowell, see Zhe Outsider, P 20 pmempam 

t See, eg, Dr. Caird, Evolution of Religion, n., pp_135, 215 p 

ļ Rese and Influence of Rationalism, n, p 408 So, if I rightly remember, Mr 
Inge, 1n lus Bampton Lectures on Chrestran Mysticism, points out that mystic thought 
enters the region of negation when the truth of the Incarnation is lost sight of or 
depreciated 

$ See, eg, D S Cairns, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, October, 1904, p 532 
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“creed’* However this may be, Chmistianity, as I have already said, 
1s, both by its belief and its method, in possession of the field, ıt 1s 
for the Christran Church to show the world that those views of life 
which have their root in the fact and faith of the Incarnation are the 
right and tiue views of hfe, the only views which can secure true 
progress to the world 2 


“ y 


But “ideals may take centuries to grow into realities,” and it must 
be confessed that the Church of Chnist still comes lamentably short 
of the ideal Mr Lecky, after painting in the darkest colours the 
condition of the human race at the begmning of the Christian era, 
continues, “Such was the condition of the Pagan and Jewish world, 
“when the sublime doctrine of universal brotherhood was preached to 
“mankind After eighteen hundred years men are only begmning to 
“realise 1t”t But beginning to realise means, we believe, a better 
understanding of the Incarnation And it may be that in the fuller 
realisation of this truth and the fuller application of ıt to social 
pioblems will be fulfilled the hope of the ages, and Christ shall come 
with power and great glory 

Much indeed remains to be done, and the Church of Christ is as yet 
but half alive to 1ts responsibilities Many who profess and call them- 
selves Christians are as destitute of the Spirit of Christ as the pagans 
whom St Paul found at Rome or Corinth , whilst others, who are much 
more than professing Christians, live in a “fool's paradise,” knowing 
little or nothing of the painful social problems which Chnstianity was 
given to solve, and which, until the Church hves the hfe of the 
Incarnation, will remain unsclved} One thing 1s clear, the Church’s 
trumpet must give a less uncertain sound Conventional Chnstianity 
must be put to shame The Cross, without ceasing (God forbid) to be 
the symbol of release from guilt, must, more than hitherto, be the 
symbol of the Christian life Christians must endure hardness. The 
clergy (I use the term ın no restricted sense) have been much to blame 
They have prophesied smooth things, they have, as a body, shrunk 
fiom the rebuke of idleness and selfish luxury; they have often 
weakened the voice of conscience by dwelling on the promises of the 

"d R Mhngworth, Uueversety and Cathedral Sermons, p 35 cf the following 
words from Bishop Westcott’s Gosper of Lafe. "The splendid visions, ın which 
some modern speculators have indulged, of a religion of humanity capable of moving 
men to self-sacrifice and to enthusiasm for issues indefinitely remote, seem to be 


nothing but reflections of Christianity let the hght of the Incarnation be quenched, 
and they will at once vanish. At any rate there is not the least evidence in favour 
Silan innsic and independent efficacy over conduct.” p 49 
ise und Influence of Ratonahsm, 31, p 104 

+ “The socialist programme represents the penalty which the modern world 1s 
paying for its insufficient obedience to the social teaching of Jesus If social 
progress had proceeded steadily and firmly along the Ingher level of spiritual 
education, there would have been little provocation to transfer this progress to the 
lower level of industrial revolution” Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Soctal Questor, 


p. 298, 
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Gospel, when it should have been stimulated by the “hard-sayings ” of 
Chust, they have too often seemed to forget that the sternest words 
of Christ were spoken, not of unbelief or misbelief, but of the neglect 
of social obligations,—spoken concerning those who left Him, in the 
person of His suffering brethren, unvisited, unclothed, unhoused, unfed * 
Savonarola lived, it ıs true, ın exceptional times, times exceptionally 
evil, when the Church herself, as represented by her rulers, was almost 
wholly paganised , but there is a lesson for all tme in the care he took 
that novices under his training should learn some trade, “for who,” 
said he, “will give us alms if we tell the truth?” It 1s surely the 
Church’s business, at the present time, to promote amongst the well- 
to-do a spirit of profound dissatisfaction with existing conditions of 
hfe, as being radically inconsistent with the principles of the kingdom 
of Christ “When the crosiers became gold, the bishops became 
“wood”; m this ancient proverb 1s expressed a truth which applies to 
a wider than the episcopal circle Wealth is enervatmg and breeds 
self-indulgence 

“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation”, ıt comes 
with effort, thought,—above all, with self-sacrifice And those who 
enter into the Seat mystery of the Incarnation are willing and able to 
make the sacrifice and so extend the kingdom “Conversing with an 
“English clergyman, shortly before his final illness, with regard to the 
“completion of his book, The Lıfe of Christ, Mr Beecher fell into a 
“reverie, and looking out of the window, he said, ‘ Finish the life of 
“Christ! Fimish the life of Chust! Who can finish the hfe of 
“Christ? It cannot be finshed’”t It cannot be finished, but ıt 
can be continued, extended, and this will be the work of the true 
Church until “the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms 
“of our Lord, and of His Christ” “They,” says a well-known writer, 
“can neither measure the past nor forecast the future who believe that 
“God has wrought His greatest deeds in the past of human history 
“What if there should come into human hfe, as the centuries and 
“mallenniums pass, a vast new influx of Divine love, which should invest 
“the idea of the common good with new sacredness and grandeur, and 
“turn all the scattered forces of the religious life of man into the 
“endeavour to realise the supreme Divine end, the world-wide 
“kingdom of God, 

“A common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again’” Í 

The realisation of this world-wide kingdom will be the completed 
work of Jesus Christ, by Whom God has wrought, and will continue 
to work, His greatest deeds in the history of the human race 

G S STREATFEILD 
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O student of modern English history can have failed to note the 
difference in tone and even in substance between writers 
dealing with the law and custom of the Constitution who belong 1n date 
to the middle or the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and those 
who take note of the changes dating in the main from ye Some of 
these changes were mevitable, but they were not anticipated Take 
what Mr Courtney calls “the fundamental fact” of the Constitution, 
the “absolutely unquahfied supremacy of Parliament” How far ts this 
supremacy still a “fundamental fact,” or, let us say, a living force? It is 
true that if, with Professor Dicey, we regard the English Constitution 
as compacted of the “Parhamentary Executive” and “Parliamentary 
“sovereignty ”— e, 1f we think of an Executive proceeding from, and 
dismissible by, Parliament, and fix our minds on the operation of this 
joint force—we shall find that supreme power continues to reside ın the 
combination But in what part of ıt? The mdividual power of the 
Monarch has, of course, disappeared, save so far as the influence of 
character, and also of mdirect but powerful dealing with foreign affairs, 
1s concerned “The various duties of the King,” says Sir Wiliam 
Anson, “pass into the hands of Ministers, sometimes with the result, 
“noticeable ın our Constitution, that he comes to be regarded as 
“incapable of discharging these duties for himself” All that he now 
possesses ın the way of executive power 1s the right of appointing and 
dismissing Ministers, and this, says Sir Wilham Anson, is “nomial” 
Prerogative, says Mr Bryce, has come to mean “the will of the leaders 
“of the Parliamentary majority ” 

We may, therefore, take for granted the shrinkage in one of the 
daing forces in a Constitution whose nature, as an “unwntten ” or 
“flexible” instrument, exposes it to change What about the others? 
We have only to consider the recent development of the Empire in 
the light of Constitutional powers in order to see where there has been 


* See especially Mr Sidney Lows work, “The Governance of England”, Mr 
J A Hobson’s “Imperialism”, Mr. L T. Hobhouse’s “ Democracy and Reaction” 
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increase and where decrease Nowadays we do not add Parliaments to 
the Empure,* we add Proconsuls As we do not now form over-sea 
communities of white men, who call for powers of Home Rule, we do 
not want the machinery of self-government We govern our new 
territories, protectorates and settlements by Orders in Council We 
issue “letters patent” for the Constitution of the hmited and unreal 
assembly, modelled on that existing in our dependent Crown 
colonies, which after long delay ıs to take the place of the Dutch 
Parlament of the South African Repubhc Munisters do not even 
consult the Impenal Parliament when they readjust the boundaries of 
an old British colony of the free type, hke Natal The character of 
our new African dommion—north, south, and east—lends itself much 
more'to semi-mulitary government than to the Parliamentary model 

Moreover, the Constitution itself gives ample scope for the exercise 
of power by the Cabinet without reference to Parhament Sir William 
Anson (“Law and Custom of the Constitution”) dwells on the 
“jmmense importance of the business which may be . transacted 
“without discussion in the Council, and with no opportunity of question 
“m Parliament at the mstance of the Cabinet or of a Depart- 
“ment ome of these matters might attract the attention of 
“Parliament, though not till their effects could no longer be cancelled 
“or undone Of others Parliament could hardly take heed The 
“re-distribution of duties in the War Office determmes the channels 
“through which skilled advice may reach the Secretary of State in 
“the business of his Department, the extension of the powers of the 
“High Commissioner in South Africa amounts to the assumption of 
“sovereign rights over a vast territory, but the discussion on the action 
“of the Executive may be nearly nommal” Since these words were 
written Mr Balfour has shown the utmost reluctance to submit to 
Parliament, even for a single day, the maimed Constitution he proposed 
for the Transvaal, and has declined to proceed by Bull in face of the 
powerful precedents favouring sucha course What has Parhament to 
do with the Government of Nigeria, Uganda, Egypt, India, the 
Orange River Colony, all of which lack representative institutions of 
ther own? 

If, therefore, we detach the Executive (or the Cabinet—which is 
the “motive power”) from the Parhament of which it is a part, and 
consider that the two Powers may, as the result of a conflict of 
interests, become acutely hostile, we have ample ground for suspecting 
that the first force has grown at the expense of the second. The 
suspicion grows to certainty as soon as we look into the recent 
history of the House of Commons, and consider the changen its 
procedure The basis of the constitutional idea of Parliamentary 
sovereignty was that of a House of Commons able (1) to control or 


* The Commonwealth Parliament of Austraha was formed independently of our 
Ministry, and represents loss of power to the local legislatures. 
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dismiss the Executive, and for this purpose (2) to “parley ” ın freedom, 
to question the heads of departments, to discuss promptly and 
independently bad cases of mal-administration, especially to explore 
“grievances” before going into Committee of Supply, to have before 
it the entire body of annual expenditure in a form enabling it ta 
exercise its powers over finance, to possess a president independenteof 
the Executive, and especially concerned with the defence of Parha- 
mentary privilege, and to secure the constant attendance of Ministers. 
Not one of these nghts exists in the form in which writers like Dicey, 
Todd, or Anson dealt with them ın the text-books of thirty or forty 
years ago Take Todd’s estimate of the powers of Parliament in his 
“Parhamentary Government in England” (vol 1, p 421) Since the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1867, the House of Commons, he says, 
has shown a disposition to encroach, more and more, upon the sphere 
of Government “By means of questions in the House of Commons,” 
wrote the then Mr Lowe, in the Forturghtly Review, “which have 
“enormously multiplied ın number and importance during the last few 
“years, 1t controls and directs the course of administration to a degree 
“undreamt of for many yeais after the passing of the (first) Reform 
“Bill” In the same way, Sr Wilham Anson disces on the 
“constant criticism and control which our system of Cabinet Govern- 
“ment puts into the hands of the legislature,” a control which works 
through “questions addressed to Ministers” and “motions for papers” 
But Mr Lowes dictum ıs now the exact reverse of the facts. 
Questions under the Balfour rules have not “multiphed,” they have 
diminished ın numbers , and only a portion, sometimes a small portion, 
are addressed orally to Ministers, and their answers subject to cross- 
examination on the floor of the House Oral questions are rigidly 
hmited as to time, and a strict censorship, practically applied by the 
clerks, regulates their tone, character and wording Questions must 
not be “ironical”, they must not refer to any current debate, nor to 
the proceedings of a Committee which has not reported, and there 
are many other hmitations Or take the power of moving the 
adjournment of the House after question time, which 1s the corollary 
of the power of inteirogation, and 1s indeed the chief weapon of the 
House ın securing directness and truthfulness on the part of the 
Executive Onginally ıt was unlimited. Then it was confined to 
definite matters of urgent public importance Finally, ıt was shunted 
to the least interesting hour of the mght sittmg, and under the new 
“blocking” system, now a regular Ministenal contrivance arranged 
between the Ministerral Whips and half a dozen private followers of 
then“Party, ıs shut off by means of sham motions, which occupy the 
paper all through the Session and are never proceeded with, crowding 
out the regular and serious inquisitorial resolution 

Still more destructive has been recent Ministenal dealing with the 
function of the House of Commons m regard to supply Financial 
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control was established by the Bill of Rights, the annual supervision 
of the nation’s accounts Our constitutional authorities agree m 
regarding it as the keystone of the arch of Parhamentary power, the 
spoint where “law” and “custom ” meet in a resistless current. 
Parlament, through its mdissoluble association with the Executive, 
hefe meets Ministers face to face, and draws from them the account 
of their stewardship But how does the business of scrutimsing grants 
to the Crown stand to-day? It 1s limited on every hand The 
consideration of supply 1s cut down to twenty-three days m one 
session This in effect means that a Minister 1s no longer under an 
obligation to obtam a decision on a special vote, he can play with 
the debate, knowing that if no issue 1s reached, ıt will fall under the 
general rule of closure en bloc, when money is voted on mechanical 
party limes by tens of millions ın a couple of nights Only one 
resolution can be moved on first setting up each of the three branches 
of supply—the army, the navy, and the civil estimates Nor has the 
House of Commons any true account of the financial demands made 
upon it In 1903, out of the 177 milhons absorbed by the Executive, 
only 141 mulhons were included m the Budget, a much smaller 
proportion, o course, was dealt with by resolution of the House 
The balance was intercepted directly by the departments and by the 
local authorities, or by the process inaccurately described as “ capital ” 
expenditure Now and then the House 1s tricked by the Prime 
Minister of its historic power of controlling finance without hindrance 
by the House of Lords This was the case with the Education Act. 
The Government then arranged with the peers that they should add 
to the financial burdens of the measure, and should tack on a false 
rider that this change must involve no fresh expenditure from public 
funds When the Bull descended to the Commons the rider was 
rejected by a collusive motion, and the unconstitutional interference of 
the Lords with the power of the Commons was left intact 
But the House of Commons suffers still more seriously from the 
way in which the closure has affected the relations of the Speaker to 
the House and the Executive The recent eulogies of Mr Gully 
would have been more to the point if they had contamed the smallest 
reference to this change and the degree mm which Mr Gully yielded 
himself to its influence The Speakership ıs at once a sign and a 
guarantee of the doctrine of Parhamentary supremacy In form, and 
with an unwritten Constitution form is valuable, the House has 
done its utmost to surround the Speaker with a kind of munor 
prerogative In the demeanour of hus fellows, ın the method of 
election, in the atmosphere of deference which surrounds him and 
makes the Chair an object of obeisance when a member quits or enters 
the Chamber, ın the pomp of his processions, he ıs made to feel that 
his office 1s sacrosanct, separate from the two rival powers ın the 
Constitution, the Crown and the Cabinet, and devoted to the legis- 
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lative function, and the preservation of the nghts, not only of 
Parliament as a whole, but of minorities and of individual members 
But to-day the Speaker owes a divided service. The Government 
can claim him as its agent in imposing the closure as the act of the 
majority, a service which he rarely refuses The greatest of Parha- 
mentarians foresaw the magmitude of this change in the office* of 
Speaker, and in public and private inveighed against it But this 1s 
not the only way in which the new rules have bound the Speaker to 
the uses—often rather unscrupulous and underhand uses—of the 
Executive He saves it time, he compresses the overflowing measure 
of Parhamentary curiosity within the pint pot reserved for it, he 
discourages cross-examining questions, knowing that the map of the 
Session 1s now mainly laid out by the Government he has to fit into 
this pre-arranged, now almost automatic, scheme the very small allow- 
ance made for the nights of private members 

One still, indeed, talks of those “rights,” but where are they? Private 
members have no power of legislation, save by the special grace of 
the Executive Only one private member's Bill of the smallest con- 
sequence—Mr Robson’s Half Timers’ Bill—has been passed ın recent 
years, They never initiate large general questions, efen when they 
form a large and stable majority of the House, as in the case of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bull, their chance of becoming actual law- 
makers ıs very small Their allowance of days decreases automatically 
as the Session advances, becoming almost invisible after Whitsuntide 
The Speaker cannot greatly help them even if he would, and if their 
act.on becomes turbulent, we have seen, in the case of the Irish Party, 
how swift and ill-considered may be the actual resort to force as a 
means of suppressing an almost technical breach of the rules Such 
action does not endear the Speaker to the Commons as a whole, it 
creates a wide breach of feeling This existed in Mr Gully’s case and 
was happily softened dunng the last year of his office, when the 
Opposition, fortified with its successes at the bye-elections, became a 
power to be reckoned with, and the balance of parties was somewhat 
restored 

Finally the House of Commons cannot maintain its old powers when 
its leader ceases to treat 1t with respect. No one can say that the 
new method of closure by compartments is consistent with the free 
exercise of Parliamentary criticism Large portions of the Education 
Bill and the Licensing Bill were never submitted to its judgment, 
and represented the work of the Government draughtsmen, hastily 
revised by themselves This and the modern plan of legislation by 
reference to earlier measures mean that all kinds of old nghts and 
usages may be swept away, as by ukase, the extent of the change 
being only realised by a handful of experts, and being at no tıme 
clear to the body of the House or coming under their censure In this 
fashion the public nght of imspecting educational documents was 
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destroyed. A section of the Act of 1870 was marked for repeal, and 
the House never touched the reference Old nights of self-govern- 
ment, rooted for centuries in English law and custom, also disappeared 
under the Licensing Act, to which, again, the House was unable to 
apply free criticism Obstruction ıs no longer alleged as an excuse 
for the most comprehensive form of closure* It is enough that the 
Session should begin late, the leader of the House having special 
private reasons for avoiding both an early summoning of Parliament 
and a late prorogation, and that “business” should be in arrears “The 
“Constitution,” sad Mr Lawson Walton, on the Licensing Act, “has 
“ceased to be Government by Parlament, ıt has become Government 
“by Cabinet,” 

But the most patenf outward sign of Mr Balfour's confirmed 
disrespect for Parliament is that the leader of the House has ceased to 
appear in ıt long enough to guide its deliberations This 1s specially 
serious, because since the schism on Free Trade, Mr Balfour is the 
only Minister of authority who sitsin the Commons Take one salient 
instance Ever since the war the reorganisation of the Army has been 
the subject mainly raised by the Army estimates I cannot recall one 
of these debates which the Prime Minister has continuously attended 
The traditional work of the House of Commons—Budget, estimates 
of the three classes which involve the financial and warlike policy of 
the Empire—is, so far as attendance m Chamber ıs concerned, 
habitually neglected by him Often he sits only when his own 
questions arise When he leaves the Chamber after a few moments of 
perfunctory work, the chances are that unless some acute point of Party 
tactics 1s reached, and the feebleness of his heutenants ıs too clearly 
revealed, he will not revisit ıt for the remainder of the sittmg His 
work in association with the new and obscure body, the Defence 
Committee, 1s openly alleged as a main cause of this neglect of the 
Commons Its “findings” are now set forth in an allocution wrdz et 
orb, in place of a considered and authoritative debate on the Army 
and Navy Estimates, where the direct Constitutional power of the 
Commons comes ın Meanwhile, the general bent of his tactics 1s 
simple and regular It 1s to compel authoritative criticism to squeeze 
itself through the one narrow gate of the vote of censure, while, by 
compact with his followers, he endeavours to close every other avenue 
of debate This end 1s achieved mainly by means of the blocking 
motion Last year the Orders contained a long list of these motions 
They finally covered almost every disputed point of policy, foreign 
and domestic, including, of course, all phases of the fiscal controversy 
The historic power of mpeachment was described the other day by 
Mr Balfour as “clumsy and antiquated” in its working, and an Insh 
member made the appropriate comment that ıt could be stopped by a 


* Mr Balfour could not allege ıt in the case either of the Education Act or the 
Licensing Act. 
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blocking motion The head of the Executive has thus become, in 
reality 1f not ın form, a conspirator against the power of the House of 
Commons This year, by a series of combined ballotings, the Oppesi- 
tion contnved to break through the fence, and to produce a series of 
resolutions on fiscal questions which at once drove Mr Balfour and his 
Party into flight This, in turn, has exposed the unconstitutiofial 
character of his rule, which has ceased to base itself e:ther on the 
consent of the people, or on any real agreement with Parhament on 
the question ın which the country 1s mainly interested. 


* * * * 


The present Government and its predecessor in their relations 
with the House of Commons, have therefore involved themselves 
by degrees in a quarrel with it, the successful end of which has 
been to abate its powers and to exalt the Executive It will be the 
business of Liberalism to restore the balance, even at some expense of 
Manistenal efficiency Not that this follows, for the two most important 
measures of recent years, the Death Duties’ Budget and the Insh Land 
Act of 1903 were passed without recourse to the closure In any case, 
the Liberal Party and Parhamentarism are mnseparable“orces, with a 
common circulation which gives life to each, and they will thnve or 
perish together But what of the present Government? What pont 
has ıt now reached ın the process of undernunmg the prmeiples and 
the spirit of the Constitution ? 

Its situation 1s peculiar, for it 1s a Government entirely without a 
policy It ıs manly a Ministry of Tite Barnacles, consisting of a 
Premier with items It adheres, but it 1s incapable of action, of 
movement “The ridiculous efforts” (says Professor Dicey) “of the 
“Duke of Newcastle to remain at the head of the Treasury in spite 
“of the broadest hints of Lord Bute that the time had come for 
“resignation are exactly analogous to the undignified persistency with 
“which later Cabinets have occasionally clung to office in the face of 
“intimations that the House desired a change of Government” 
There ıs more than one pomt of resemblance between Mr Balfour 
and the Duke of Newcastle, both of whom were able to outwit better 
men than themselves But few British Mimisters have gone further than 
Mr Balfour in governing against the real, if partially veiled, opimon 
of the House of Commons and the unquestioned opinion of the 
country Yet it 1s m the last of these two powers that there resides 
the ultimate working power in the Constitution 

Quotations on this point can be multiphed All our authorities 
contend that the people and their elected House must be of one 
mind, and that when they cease to agree, and the disagreement 1s 
clearly indicated, power should revert to the force that dispensed it 
Todd, enumerating the cases in which Ministers are justified in asking 
the Crown to dissolve, says that this course may be taken “whenever 
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“there 1s reason to ,believe that the House of Commons does not 
“correctly represent the opimion and wishes of the nation” It would 
only be illegitimate when “no grave political question is directly at 
“issue between the two parties ”—a situation the reverse of that which 
exists to-day “The underlying thought of the mass of the people,” 
says Mr Courtney impressively, is that “the country must be ruled 
“in accordance with the will of the nation” The process of repre- 
sentation, says Professor Dicey, being “nothmg else than a mode by 
“which the will of the House of Commons 1s made to coincide with 
“the will of the nation, ıt follows that a rule which gives the appoint- 
“ment and control of the Government to the House of Commons 1s 
“at bottom a rule which gives the election and ultimate control of 
“the Executive to the nation” “Munisters,” says Sir Wiliam Anson, 
“are not only Ministers of the Queen, they represent the public 
“opimon of the United Kingdom, when they cease to impersonate 
“public opimion they become a mere group of personages.” J R 
Green, hitting the precise situation of the hour, says that a Minister 
availing himself of the temper of a Parliament “elected in some 
“moment of popular panic” (as Mr Balfour’s Government was elected), 
and refusing to appeal to the country would be even if legal a 
“criminal” In such circumstances the “discretionary power of the 
“Crown” may, says Professor Dicey, “and, according to constitutional 
“precedents, ought to be used to strip an existing House of Commons 
“of its authority” And “the reason why the House can ın accord- 
“ance with the Constitution be deprived of power and of existence 1s 
“that an occasion has arisen in which there is full reason to suppose 
“that the opimon of the House 1s not the opimon of the electors” 
As for the case of 1784, when Pitt defied and wore down a hostile 
House of Commons till he got the people on his side, the Con- 
stitutionalist justifies this action because m over-riding the forms 
he adhered to the pnnciples of the Constitution 

Now Mr Balfour does not pretend that any accord exists between 
his Government and the people More than one Minister has admitted 
that the country 1s likely to choose a Liberal majority at the next 
election As for the verdict of the bye-elections, it 1s conclusive In 
not a single type of constituency, even in that which traditionally or 
even invariably inclines to Conservatism, can the Ministry hold its own. 
And its losses both of votes and seats are almost without parallel 
Take the comparison which Mr Balfour has challenged, that of the 
closing years of the great Liberal Ministry of 1868 In 1871 to 1873, 
Gladstone records that the Opposition gamed 23 seats against only 
one gained by the Liberals From the close of the war to the 
Chichester election the Government have lost 19 seats, and gained 
one, only to lose ıt again In other words, they have lost about 40 
per cent. of the bye-elections Their majority in the House has 
dechned from 135 to 75 We know that these facts are impressed 
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on Mr Balfour’s mind, because, throwing aside the hypocnisies of 
political life, we are all aware that the Prime Minister, on the point 
of dissolving in the autumn of 1g03, has smce that tıme kept in 
office purely to avert the destruction of his Party at the polls ° 

Quo warranto? ‘There 1s no conszitutronal excuse for such conduct 
The Government cannot plead a mandate unfulfilled The electors in 
1900 were asked to return the Government to end the war THat 
purpose accomplished, Ministers turned to measures which they 
declared themselves disabled from undertaking Since this breach 
of honour the Government has done nothing. Its aim, even its boast, 
ıs that ıt has no policy on the fiscal question, while this Session 
reveals the fact that, save for continuing or emergency measures, the 
field of legislation 1s all but bare Miınısters cannot allege personal 
confidence, for the verdict of 1900 was in favour of one set of states- 
men, forming an able combination, and power ıs now wielded by 
another set of statesmen, representing the feeblest Mimstry smce the 
first Reform Bill Precedent, especially that of 1874, to which Mr 
Balfour clings, 1s clearly against them. Gladstone weighed the 
adverse elections when he considered the case for resignation or 
dissolution At first he thought they might be disregggded, a few 
months later he came to a sounder view and advised the Queen that 
they must be considered Hois attitude ıs defined quite clearly in 
Todd’s “Parliamentary Government in England” —“ Although 
“possessed of a nomial majority of 65 m the House of Commons, 
“Mr Gladstone, m view of the dispirited state of his party, and the 
“adverse result of so many casual elections, considered that his 
“admiustration was aot strong enough to carry on the Government 
“with credit and digmty” There ıs no doubt that if the King, taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, told Mr Balfour that judging 
by public opinion he was unprovided with constitutional reasons for 
going on, Mr Balfour's secretary might find ıt difficult to extract an 
adequate reply from the text-books And what ıs much more important, 
he would find the spirit of the Constitutzon in complete armour against 
his master’s contention to carry on till the verge of the expiry of the 

eptennial Act 

But what of the House of Commons itself? Here we tread new 
ground, for as, ın the mercy of Providence, England never had a Pome 
Minister lke Mr Balfcur, so his relations with the House of Commons 
are unprecedented Nomunally he retams his majority But rt is a 
majority forbidden to, or disabled from, expressing any considered view 
of the great party question of the hour Agreeing with Mr. Chamber- 
lain that the system of 1846 must be reversed, Mr Balfour has virtually 
said to ıt —“You shall pronounce no direct opimion on Free Trade, 
“shall not fortify ıt by a resolution in its favour, or negative it by 
“carrying a Protectiomst motion You shall leave the field clear for 
“me to make what electoral arrangements with Mr Chamberlain I may 
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“desire or may be possible You may act alone through the vote of 
“censure (provided I approve the tone of the Opposition), remembering 
“that 1f you throw me out on a motion of confidence, or fail to support 

_ “orte of my evasive motions, you have the Party machine against you, 

-“your seat endangered, and your responsibility for breaking up 
S Umonism fully brought home to you” This has been the course 
pursued for two years, and it implies a demal of Parliamentary 
privilege, of the nght to “parley,” to hold free “inquest” on the affairs 
of the nation Mr Balfour’s attitude is that the House of Commons 
shall not think about the Free Trade issue, or if 1t thinks, shall come to 
no external conclusions about it 

This situation was maintained up to the begmning of 1905 Then 
Mr Balfour was out-manceuvred, and a series of resolutions was 
passed by the House nemine contradzcente, which negatived all the 
salient points of neo-Protectionism—his own device of retaliation, 
Colonial preferences, as a means of fresh food taxation, and a general 
Protectionist Tariff On earlier occasions a Parliamentary verdict on 
these subjects had been avoided Finally the Premier and his Party, 
embarrassed by the compact with Mr Chamberlain, could think of 
nothing better than to fly the House, leaving ıt ın possession of the 
Opposition, which then voted, with its whole strength, the resolutions 
I have described Is ıt then argued that the House of Commons, left 
to itself, and unaided by the Executive, has no power or weight of 
dehberation? It is strange doctrine. “If Parliament,” says May,* 
“disapprove of any act or policy of the Government, Ministers must 
“conform to its opinion or forfeit 1ts confidence In this manner the 
“ House of Commons, having become the dominant body ın the legisla- 
“ture, has been able to direct the conduct of the Government and 
“control its executive admmistration, without exceeding its constitu- 
“tional powers” The Prime Minister can only meet this proposition 
by saying that his Government 1s without “act or policy” on an issue 
which decides every bye-election , that he does not favour Retaliation, 
or Preference, or a Protective Tariff The two first of these things he 
cannot and dare not say, even the third he says with all kinds of 
qualification. 

Mr Balfour thus convicts himself of trifling with the most important 
of current political questions and with the legislature itself Such 
trifling 1s as unconstitutional as it 1s repellent to nght-thinking men 
“A Parlamentary Cabinet,” says Professor Dicey, “must from the 
“necessity of the case be intensely sensitive and amenable to the 
“fluctuations of Parliamentary opinion, and be anxious in matters of 
“administration, no less than of legislation, to meet the wishes, and 
“even the fancies of the body to which the Ministry owes its existence.” 
What does Mr Balfour care for the “wishes” of the House of 
Commons? He1s even obliged to disregard them, because the root of 

* “ Constitutional History of England” Vol. II, p 86 
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his difficulties 1s that this House of Commons is at bottom a Free 
Trade Parliament Therefore, hke Mr Bernard Shaw’s herome, he 
lets the thing he has captured “go on talking,” sure of the mastery 
which the thoughtless, senseless side of the Party system 
assures him when he can add to it an appeal to the egoism of 
the average “Parliament man” The worse the prospect of 
an election for the Tory party, the surer ıs the Ministerial hold 
on private weakness exercised, as ıt has been, through the 
many forms of social and private cajolery, and the pressure of an 
able and very rusé chief wmp And this cynical play has been the 
main stuff of Parhamentary life during the last two years 

Mr Balfour ıs thus reduced to treating the Septenmial Act, not, as it 1s 
intended to be, as an extreme measure of the hfe of a Government which 
ın all other respects has a right to continued existence, but as conferring 
immunity from all constitutional safeguards, especially from the prime 
safeguard that the Government shall be carried on in accordance with 
the will of the people The Septenmal Act has no such meaning or 
origin It was passed, not because Enghshmen favoured seven-year 
Parhaments in the abstract, but because George I’s Government 
feared a Jacobite House of Commons This danger 1s oyer, and no 
‘more flagrant abuse of the Act can be imagined than for a Government 
to shelter behind it, when it dares not meet the House of Commons 
with an affirmation of policy on the question of the hour—when it puts 
on a Protectiomist face to please the Protectiomists, a Free Trade face 
to please the Free Traders, and keeps its place between the two 
sections by persuading each section that it mear to betray the other— 
and when it cannot appeal to a single constituency without suffering 
either the loss of a seat or a sweeping reduction of its voting strength 
Resignation or dissolution is the only constitutional issue out of Mr 
Ba'four’s position, and while each ıs refused, he governs unconstitu- 
tionally 

Cynical and unscrupulous men appear regularly on the stage of 
politics, to the confusion of liberal ideas, and the loss of faith in the 
institutions that make for freedom and manliness in a people Parlia- 
mentarism has been the special quarry of this thoroughly sceptical 
school In France it 1s at once ultramontane and Cesarist , its product 
the “atheist Catholic” of the type of M. Brunetiére and M Barrès, 
its “note” the falsification of scientific doctrine and the divorce 
of religion from progress In England it ıs bureaucratic and 
Imperialist, evolving new hmitations to the power of the “elected 
“person” and the people who elect him, and creating an ummense 
reserve of effort and influence for the “expert,” the “over-man” who 
has the advantage of muddling the affairs of his fellows behind the 
official screen For Parliament, which simply talks, discusses, wrangles 
—z e, performs the human function of reasoning about action, instead 
of taking the wisdom of rulers for granted—it cherishes abundant 
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contempt Careless of constitutional forms, ıt ıs willing to see the 
government of the country lapse into the hands of the families, passmg 
from a virile representative of the old aristocracy lıke Lord Salisbury to 
his rlephew, who 1s inferior to him in gifts of heart and of head, and has 
shown himself a careless, and even conscienceless, trustee for his Party 
and for the nation In his hands the ancient Parlament of England 
has suffered much, for it ıs finding in the Executive not so much a 
co-operative power as a jealous, hostile, and conquering one 

But the real blow has fallen on the people from whom Parlament 
draws its strength, that 1s to say, on the principle of English democracy 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the English people will abandon 
democracy, even if they are no longer ın a state of illusion about it, 
for the reason that ıt appeals, more than any other form of Govern- 
ment, to the moral sense of our commumity “Democracy,” says a 
modern French writer, “has a thousand faults, it forces us to 
“encounter a thousand penls, it suffers a thousand misfortunes, ıt 
“is envious, undisciplined, a leveller, let us say, individualist, it is 
“gullen and uninteresting, as Taine loved to say But we have given 
our heart, and whatever happens we shall not take back our 
“ft, because ıt has proclaimed the equal mghts of all men, it 
“treats as a crime the sacrifice of one human life for the glory or the 
“happiness of others, it has brought down the idea of Christian 
“brotherhood from heaven to earth, if we may borrow an excellent 
“saying from Renan, it has substituted for selfish ends the great 
“divine end, perfection and lfe for all” If then ends are worth 
aiming at, the means of” attaining them are also precious, and no man 
1s likely to discover a better one than a free Parliament * 


if 
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* Happily, we seem on the eve of a reaction from the decline of the Parliamentary 
power ın England And the reaction has assumed a very significant form Thisıs the 
mecrease of the power of the Public Accounts Committee, which was especially created 
to examine the appropriation of Supplies Its chief officer 1s the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, who, with a large staff audits all the Government’s accounts, and 
1s responsible, solely, to the House of Commons Through the work of this body 
the scandal of the South African Contracts was brought to hght Its powers are 
very great It can disallow items of expenditure, and thus throw the entire financial 
scheme of the Executive out of gear It 1s in the extension of such examining com- 
mittees, and in their power of reporting to the House, that the ancient Parliament 
of England may regain the supreme force which ıt seems to have lost A second 


source of recovery 1s the re-assertion of the Speaker’s function, in independerce of 
the Executive 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. E 


THE AUTOCRACY SUBMERGED AT TSUSHIMA 


USSIA and Japan have both benefited by the Battle of 
Tsushima For among ıts salent consequences is the 
immediate promotion of the latter to a high place among first-class 
Powers and the impending admission of the former to the brotherhood 
of free peoples The Autocracy, having played its last trump card at 
Tsushima and lost, has definitely retired from the gambling table 
“Better luck next time” 1s the comment in Grand Ducal spheres The 
organ of the Court party terms Roshestvensky’s cruise a “dashing 
“expedition,” and adds that after all ıt was a lottery Russia bought a 
ticket of 200,000 tons displacement for over twenty millions sterling 
and drew a blank. Voz/é ¢out It also appearsrthat that was precisely 
what Russia ought to have expected according to the theory of proba- ` 
bilities Yet that organ of the Autocracy and the party which it 
represents urged the Russian people to send more and more ships and 
more and more men to be thus sacrificed at the shrine of the theory 
of probabilities Sporting propensities are costly—to someone. 
Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi 
The loss which the Autocracy has inflicted on the nation ıs already 
vaguely known in Muscovy, but not yet keenly felt Most people, 
including the Tsar, were astonished to learn that the slow, deft work of 
two generations of diplomatists had been literally wiped out in a few 
hours They were amazed to read that the new Russian Armada, with 
- 1ts 35 warships and 14,150 men, was swept off the seas by an enemy 
whose losses were hardly more serious than might have been suffered 
during naval manceuvres For they were unprepared for a modern 
version of the falling flat of the walls of Jericho The belief ın the star 
of the Autocracy being deeply rooted, the operation of plucking it out 1s 
painful Everything the Monomach relied upon has failed him: the 
skill of his admirals, the prowess and devotion of his bluejackets, and 
even the active help of the “God of Russia.” 
But happily the fate of the Autocracy does not affect the destinies 
of the people The Russian nation will surely emerge stronger and 
better from the fiery ordeal to which her rulers have wantonly subjected 
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her, for the recuperative forces of the people are marvellous And 
they will not, ıt may reasonably be hoped, come empty-handed to the 
sogality of nations Genuine love of peace and a large capacity for 
, altruism may be hoped for among the contributions of the Russian 
people to the common stock of culture 

From the diplomatic point of view the upshot of the Battle of 
Tsushima and of all the land and sea engagements that went before it 
ought to be permanent peace That is the desire as it 1s the interest 
of all the Powers directly or directly concerned For that reason it 
1s to be hoped that the belligerents themselves may in their peace 
treaty avoid every stipulation calculated to leave such a rankling wound 
behind as was inflicted by Germany upon France ın 1871 For that 
would make a fresh war, costly preparations and frequent demoralising 
alarms unavoidable Fortunately for each of the other countnes as 
well as for the combatants the interests of peace coincide with the 
interests of the nation That is especially true of England, who would 
gladly be bound by treaty to both belligerents to maintain the status 
quo as the coming treaty will have defined it At all events, whatever 
we may do or leave undone at the close of the war will be actuated by 
a desire to have peace firmly established And first and foremost our 
relations with Japan will be adjusted to this arm 


SHOULD THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE COVER 
THE MIDDLE EAST? 


One of the international questions of importance which our Govern- 
ment 1s now called on to solve ıs whether in future we shall work with 
Japan in a larger field, or renew the Alhance as it stands to-day Some 
politicians advocate the continuance of the present agreement, others 
are in favour of extending ıt, while a few would let it lapse altogether, 
on the ground that ıt hampers our movements, or offends our respect- 
able friends However this may be, the treaty in its present form has 
already played its part, and will be useless to our allies as soon as the 
war ıs over For ıt was concluded in order to hinder a repetition of 
the Triple Alhance against Japan, which upset the treaty of Shimono- 
sek. But in those days Russia, France and Germany knew not what 
they did. Since then they have eaten of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, and found it very sour Hence no similar combination 
need now be apprehended To European statesmen Japan ıs no 
longer a mere heathen people or a yellow race She 1s a first-class 
Power whose alliance is worth much and whose enmity ıs very 
formidable 

A league against Japan is therefore very unlikely And were ıt 
otherwise, a formal Anglo-Japanese Allance would not be needed to 
counteract it, because Great Britain in her own interests would certainly 
interfere to hinder the Mikado’s people from being crushed by one or 
more Powers Therefore Japan could dispense with the treaty in its 
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present shape, even though she might not be able to do without help 
And she could dispense with ıt more readily after a thoroughly 
successful campaign against Russia. Thus m neither contingency «is 
the treaty, as it stands, a necessity for Japan On the other hand, it 
cannot be truly said to offer any great advantages to this country 
For it gives us no substantial return for services which may be very 
real and very costly It obliges us to run great risks for our ally, to 
whom the globe 1s China, which to us 1s but a fragment of the world 
in which we live and are interested And yet I have no hesitation in 
saying that ın some form the Alliance ought to be renewed, were it 
only because of the bad impression which ıts abrogation would produce, 
and also because of Germany’s readiness to offer to take our place 
Whether our place could be filled to Japan’s satisfaction by Germany, 
against whom the present treaty is ın part directed, ıs doubtful But 
that might, perhaps, seem a secondary matter to one of the parties 

That England no less than Japan should reap some tangible benefit 
from the Alhance appears clear to the most obtuse It ıs a mistake, 
people urge, to go on clearmg the way for Japan’s advance, and 
receiving no substantial return Our present stipulations with the 
Mikado’s Government are restricted to the Far East, where all Japan’s 
interests le, whereas our interests there are relatively shght, and we 
have others in Middle East, ın the Near East, and in Europe Yet 
in none of these' places does our ally undertake to help us out of 
contingent difficulties This 1s not as ıt should be, and the least that 
we ought to demand 1s that Japan should contnbute to ward off a 
Russian attack on India 

Self-respecting Englishmen would feel sorry if any such proposal 
emanated from our Government For it would be equivalent to a 
humiliating confession, not only of actual weakness, but of chronic 
impotence And no nation which ıs unable or unwilling to defend 
itself agaist reasonable odds can ever be effectively defended by 
others Besides, why should Japan defend our possessions? Victorious 
she will have little to fear from her present enemy, and therefore 
nothing more to hope from the Alliance with Great Bntain No doubt, 
af the campaign against Russia had been less decisive, Japan herself 
would have had a strong motive to make a proposal for the exten- 
sion of the treaty, and there ıs no reason why we should not then close 
with it. At the same time, it would be unwise to ignore one aspect of 
the matter which 1s supplying her with a motive less powerful, perhaps, 
but more constant to suggest that which we may gladly concede, but 
cannot properly demand. The maintenance of our Indian possessions 
1s a Japanese interest certainly to a greater degree than the independ- 
ence of Morocco 1s a German interest And the seizure of India by 
the Tsardom would be a positive loss to the subjects of the Mikado, 
whose export trade now enjoys the benefit of the Open Door, of 
which it would be zmmediately depnved by Russia. For these and 
kindred reasons ıt may be taken for granted that the only form of the 
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Alhance which the Japanese will care to enter into with England will 
be one for the maintenance in Asia—not ın the Far East only—of the 
status quo as the coming Treaty of Washington will have defined ıt 
And it 1s only fair to assume that Lord Lansdowne 1s sagacious enough 
to discern and practical enough to secure the advantages which such an 
extension of the Anglo-Japanese Alhance will confer upon England in 
particular and the civilised world in general We may take it for 
granted, therefore, that the present Government will shortly extend the 
scope of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and thus lay the foundation for 
a permanent settlement of the whole Eastern Question ın allits divisions 
and aspects 


A SATISFACTORY SETTLEMENT OF THE FAR 
EASTERN QUESTION 


What would satisfy most people in this country who ardently crave 
for lastıng peace, and for that reason regret the effects of Russia’s weak- 
ness on the balance of power ın Europe, would be an agreement with 
Japan on the one hand, and with Russia on the other Paradoxical 
though this proposal may appear, ıt has no inherent contradiction, 
for peace ıs the manifest interest of all three States The basis of such 
an agreement would, of course, be the maintenance of the status quo in 
the Far East, as ıt will be defined in the coming treaty It would 
certainly be ın Japan’s interest, for she will conclude that treaty 
spontaneously and without any pressure from without It would be 
obviously to our advantage, too, because the aim and object of our 
foreign policy 1s peace And it would benefit Russia for the same 
reason, and also because for many years to come she will need all her 
energies in solving domestic problems Our agreement with Russia— 
but with the real responsible Russia, not merely with this Mımıster or 
that—mught be made to include all outstanding differences throughout 
the globe, and more particularly those of the Middle and Near East. 
In Constantinople and the Balkan Peninsula we have practically no 
interests, and we are honest and frank enough to say so, instead of 
mutating some of Russia’s frends and bartering imaginary interests 
for real concessions Therefore we should be quite prepared to come 
to an agreement modifying the treaty clause which deals with the 
Dardanelles Question 

In the Middle East the Convention would amount to a self-denying 
ordmance binding over England and Russia to refrain from making 
railways ın Afghanistan, Seistan and Tibet, and from extending or 
attempting to extend their respective frontiers To Russia this 
stipulation might be distasteful, but only to that “Russia” whose 
responsibility and even identity eludes diplomatic analysis To the 
Russian nation, on the contrary, it would be helpful and welcome, for 
it would effectually prevent all underhand endeavours to break the 
peace, removing all motives for aggressive action on the part of Russian 
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residents ın Persia and British Viceroys in India And nobody can 
seriously hold that ether of the two countries would be the better for 
any such extension of their territory In any case England has not 
the wish nor will Russia have the stimulus of national terest’ to 
compass any such changes in the near future On these grounds, ` 
therefore, and on these lines, an understanding seems possible enough 

This agreement should not, however, be tripartite only The more 
adherents it counts the greater the chances that its ultimate aim will 
be attained It should therefore include all the great Powers 
interested in the establishment of durable peace in the Far East 
without excluding either France or Germany That catholicity would 
imply the recogmition of the present status and rights of these 
two Powers in the Far East, including, of course, Germany’s pro- 
prietary interests ın the province of Shantung, which the Foreign 
Office ın Berlm seems extremely eager to consolidate in the direction 
of the Yangtsekiang A good deal has been urged against these 
possessions in China, and their incompatibility with the Open Door 
18 visible and palpable But we can well afford to allow Germany to 
laugh ın Kiao Chow at her own gushing rhetoric in Fez It can do us no 
harm that Shantung should continue to be governed from Berlin , 
indeed, ıt 1s our interest that that Chinese province should belong to 
Germany just as it is Germany’s interest that India should belong 
to us India ıs a weight around the neck of the British nation, and 
it 1s none the lighter that ıt ıs made of gold And in the same way 
Shantung 1s a weight round the neck of Germany It draws away 
part of her forces from Europe, and the greater her stakes in that 
region of the world the less dangerous does she grow in the old 
Continent. 


A GERMAN INVASION OF FRANCE WOULD BE A 
GREATER EVIL THAN A RUSSIAN INVASION 
OF INDIA 


Against the Tripartite Agreement it may be urged that “Russia’s” 
word does not offer a very sold groundwork for other States to 
buld upon To this objection, however, one may offer, ıf not a 
complete answer, at least a tentative reply After the close of the 
present war things Russian will have undergone a considerable and, 
one hopes, a beneficial change The nation, whose influence will surely 
make for good, may then have something to say in the conduct of 
Russia’s foreign policy, and in any case the responsibility for the 
observance of Russia’s plighted word may cease to be distributed 
over a number of officals who are here to-day and gone to-morrow 
But the most weighty consideration 1s that ıt would be more to the 
interest of Russia to observe an agreement of this kind than to 
break it From that fact one may hope more than from the circum- 
stance that Russia has always made a considerable distinction between 
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an assurance and a treaty Of most of the assurances which she 
gave and broke ıt may be said that she had first refused to put 
them mto treaty form Dıplomatısts are, to be sure, as much amused 
by this distinction as judges are by the difference made by a certain 


“type of untrustworthy witnesses between a common and a solemn oath. 


But ridicule cannot destroy the fact, and the fact in this case 1s not 
ummportant There is no Party ın England which wishes to see 
Russia completely crushed even for a time And if there still be any 
mdividual politictans who entertain the desire, a careful examination 
of the deleterious effect of Russia’s present weakness upor the balance 
of power in Europe would probably suffice to modify their view 
Hitherto the Tsardom was known to be able and believed to be 
willing to intervene when necessary in favour of France And the 
effect of this was akin to that of ballast on a ship When the ballast 
has been thrown overboard it takes the vessel some time to nght 
itself Russia’s corrective weight has now disappeared At the close of 
the campaign she will be permanently exposed to a war on two fronts, 
and her European side will be the weaker of the two For she will 
naturally mass her forces in the Far East, whereby Germany will have 
a free hand to work out her designs ın Western and Central Europe 
And Germany’s mfluence does not make for peace That would 
seem to be the cardinal fact of the situation which is resulting from 
the war. The effective barrier to Germany’s policy of aggression has 
been swept away, and with it one of the mamstays of the world’s 
peace And to remedy that state of thmgs ought to be the primary 
aim of our foreign policy in the present and ın the future 

It will take some time before the bulk of the Bntish people sees 
the change and realises its significance Meanwhile at the risk of 
seeming paradoxical and of alarming the timid I venture to reduce the 
question, as I apprehend it, to its simplest and most concrete 
expression, and to say that 2 would be more baneful to the true 
interests of Great Britain that France should be envaded by Germany 
than that India should be invaded by Russia 


THE HEGEMONY OF EUROPE EXIT RUSSIA ENTER 
GERMANY 


Kaiser Wilhelm, 1f not the happiest monarch in Europe to-day, is 
unquestionably the most successful Russia’s breakdown—the great 
opportunity of his life—having unexpectedly come, has been utilised 
to the utmost, and Germany 1s now at measurable distance from one of 
the principal aims of ten years’ earnest striving For France 1s well 
within the Kaiser’s sphere of influence and her foreign policy 
subordinated to his And to score a success like this, at the very 
moment when the Fatherland was supposed to be entirely isolated and 
was known to be universally dishked, might well warrant a greater 
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degree of self-complacency than Kaiser Wilhelm 1s actually exlubiting. 
Indeed, His Majesty seems uncommonly self-restrarned under the 
circumstances, for beyond the bestowal of a princedom upon Count yon 
Bulow, he has of late sedulously kept from doing or saying anything 
calculated to wound the sensibilities of his western neighbour The 
newspaper Press he has also warned to chant no noisy pans, anc to 
write charily and soberly of the success already scored, which 1s to 
be treated as a stepping stone to greater and more arduous things To 
the attainment of this higher goal it is essential that the suspicions of 
France be lulled, that a gentle rhythmic flapping of wings, as it were, 
should soothe the victim while its blood ıs being tapped and drawn 
For the reduction of France to a subordinate position ın which she shall 
resignedly take her international cue from her more powerful 
neighbour, studying that neighbour's interests first and furthering her 
own afterwards, ıs itself but a means to a much more grandiose end 
The Hohenzollern World-Empire is no longer a mere dream 
- Politicians note with amazement how suddenly that ambitious aim, long 
scoffed at as chimerical, has come to be reckoned with as one of the 
contingencies of the near future Already people who look far enough 
ahead beleve they can supplement the two alternative destinies fore- 
told of Europe by Napoleon with a third, and discern symptoms of a 
Continent neither Cossack nor republican, but gradually becoming 
Teutonic. Certainly German culture is gaining ground Itas making 
headway in Russia and Herzegovina, it 1s struggling for the mastery 
m Bohema, ıt is slowly spreading even in Asia Minor Scandinavia, 
Holland and Belgium are regarded by Prussia as straying children 
whose return to the bosom of the family ıs a matter of tme And 
now that France has been drawn within Germany’s political sphere, 
the once hollow phrase, “ United States of Europe,” begins to be filled 
with fateful meaning Already the Kaiser can say unto the Minister 
of one foreign State “Go, and he goeth, and to another, come, 
“and he cometh, and to his servant, do this, and he doeth it” 


WHY GERMANY FIRST APPROVED THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH AGREEMENT 


The Kaisers Morocco policy seems to most observers self-contra- 
dictory, and is unquestionably emgmatical For to-day it aims at 
upsetting the Anglo-French Agreement of which last year it approved 
It professes to fear for the commercial interests of the Fatherland in 
Morocco, which a twelvemonth ago ıt officially announced were “in no 
“danger of being interfered with” To Count Reventlow, who then 
demanded a more aggressive line of action ın Morocco, the Chancellor 
rephed that ıt would be rash and wanton to act upon the suggestion 
That was in 1904. And the only change that has occurred since then 
is in Germany’s mood or motives, not ın France’s action or designs 
To explain that change there are two theones worth mentioning ; 
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according to one it was the-Karser’s view which prevailed last year, 
whereas ıt ıs that of the war party which ıs dominant to-day The 
second explanation attributes the attitude taken up in 1904 to 2 
miscalculation made by the Kaiser's Government, and the recent alarm. 
to a desire to seize a favourable opportunity, which unexpectedly arose, 
of tectifying it The story, which ıs structive rather than edifying, 1s 
briefly this On the first publication of the Anglo-French Agreement 
the German Government was nettled at not having been consulted : 
for according to the Gospel of Wilhelm II no important political trans- 
action ought to be completed on any part of the globe without 
Germany’s co-operation or assent And besides this the Agreement, 
some people said, might after all prove less harmless than it looked , 
might, in fact, turn out to be superlatively mischievous to Germany 
But as Russia’s prestige was still mtact, Count von Bulow put a good: 
face upon the matter and expressed approval. This he did all the more 
readily that m the Wilhelmstrasse the conviction prevailed that France 
was about to set out on a costly wild goose chase For England, 
having recognised her nghts in Morocco, ıt seemed to follow as a 
practical corollary that the exercise of these nghts would 
necessitate vast expenditure and the employment of a large French 
muihtary force to keep the Moors in order And that was seen to be 
a disguised biessng To a weak France corresponds a satisfied 
Germany. Count von Bulow, the disciple of Bismarck, ıs naturally a 
warm friend of the Bismarckian tradition of diverting the energies of 
European nations to far distant regions Bismarck’s attitude towards. 
Jules Ferry and the Tonquin Expedition 1s a typical instance of it. 
The Germans consequently chuckled over the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, and at the same time made known their antictpations in Paris, 
and together with a section of the Russian Press denounced England’s 
perfidy to France 

But M Delcassé disappointed them sorely Being a clever 
politician, 1f not a genial statesman, he was in no hurry to gather 
laurels in Morocco Not military, but moral force was the means he 
teed on France’s action would be restricted to diplomatic pressure, 
to internal reforms, to police reorganisation—in a word, to peaceful 
and gradual penetration Gallant troops, military expeditions, and the 
expenditure of vast sums were all ehminated Now this was not what 
Germany had looked forward to, and bitter was her disappointment 
when she found that she had miscalculated the consequences of the 
Agreement, which would neither bind France’s hand nor drain her 
resources And almost at the same time the Battle of Mukden was 
fought and won by Japan, whereupon Russia ceased to be seriously 
reckoned with as a military factor in Western Europe Then it 
became not only expedient but safe for Germany to reverse the policy 
proclaimed last year, and to declare that the Anglo-French Agreement 
contained stipulations which were antagonistic to German commercial 
mterests, and which must therefore be nullified even at the ysk of war. 
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THE MUTUAL HATRED OF TWO PEOPLES CANNOT 
BRING LASTING PROSPERITY TO A THIRD 


The method chosen by the Chancellor was to present to the Frénch. 
Government ın a clear and tangible form his view of the consequences 
of therr understanding with Great Bntam And bnefly put these were 
descnbed as disastrous Even on the most favourable supposition 
France, it was contended, stood te Jose heavily For Russia, upon 
whose co-operation with England she had reckoned for the coercion 
of Germany, was practically struck off the map of Europe. Jot 
achon on the part of those three Powers became thenceforward 
impossible, and therefore combined action between France and 
England also lost 1ts justxfication Or could the naval and multtary 
forces of Great Britain fill the void left by the breakdown of Russia? 
Fo the thinking of competent Germans the idea seemed absurd To 
test tt, they said, one has only to ask whether England can hinder the 
invasion of France by the armies of the Kaiser The British Fleet 
might perhaps annihilate the German navy and merchant ships, and to 
that extent benefit Great Britain, but of what avail would this gain 
be to France if her territory were invaded and another province lopped 
off? In a word, to persist in the Anglo-French Agreement would be 
to court ruin, whereas to cultivate frendship with Germany might lead 
to aggrandisement 

Such is the line of reasoning which would, ıt was thought, open the 
eyes of shrewd Frenchmen And Berhn confidently expected that 
once enlightened as to the consequences of Delcassé’s policy, the 
French people were certain to veto ıt absolutely, and to seek salvation 
under the wmgs of the German eagle It was assumed that against 
an argument thus based upon self interest, and supported by big 
battahons, there was nothing to be urged 

But ın truth the motives which actuated the German diplomatists 
were grounded on a misconception of the point of view of the peoples 
of France and England These peoples are perfectly peaceful and 
wholly averse from every kind of aggressive policy agaist any other 
State They crave for the maintenance of peace and of the undisturbed 
balance of Power in Europe which ensures to them the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their labour and the stability of those conditions which 
are stepping-stones to higher and better thmgs With that object in 
view they concluded the understanding which crystalhsed ın the 
Anglo-French entente, despite a long record of mutual hatred and 
of hate-born wars. They hoped to turn a new page in the history of 
therr respective countnes, substituting mutual confidence for racial 
enmity, and working side by side not for territorial expansion but 
for the blessings of peace It was a generous ambition, but it did 
not dovetail with Germany’s designs, and it has therefore been 
thwarted on the alleged ground that it damaged her interests 

In sooth the peoples of England and France had no intention to 
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conspire against any third party’s interests Far from that, they 
consulted such interests as existed at the time the agreement was 
madg, and according to the official statement of the Kaiser's 
Government, Germany’s imterests ın Morocco were virtually nil 
Where she could point to tangıble ınterests—ın the case of Egypt— 
our *Government, with France’s consent, took immediate steps to 
recognise them and to obtain Germany’s adherence Regarding 
Morocco, however, the Chancellor expressly said that she had no 
interests, and she was accordingly not consulted on the Moorish 
question 

Such was and ıs the standpoint of the great mass of the English 
and the French people 

But from the German point of view—modified since the battle of 
Mukden-——an important interest of the Fatherland has been injured 
It 1s not her commerce, neither 1s it her prestige The harm 
is said to elude diplomatic analysis, and it cannot be remedied 
by any proposals which will bear clear and immediate expression 
According to this theory the mam interest of Germany was, 1s, and 
will be, the perpetuation of the immemorial feud between England 
and France To end that once for all would be to do Germany a 
permanent and a vital injury That, it 1s affirmed, 1s the standpoint 
of the Kaiser’s Government Possibly But few Englishmen will 
believe that ıt ıs also the standpomt of the highly cultured and in the 
main peaceful German people It sounds hke a libel on the Teutonic 
nation to assert that ıt grounds its security on the contimuance of 
bitter enmity between the two neighbour nations The sentiment 
of civilised races throughout the world would be shocked at the 
thought that any State should base its mterests upon a perpetual 
menace of war between two other States There ıs something 
positively fiendish in the notion 

Certainly the French and English peoples were ammated by no 
such inhuman feelings They hoped for a new era of peace and 
prosperity, and believed that ıt would be hailed with satisfaction by 
the Teutomic people as ıt had been welcomed by the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment And if that long spell of peace were to dawn also for Germany 
and France, and the hostihty between them to subside as ıt had 
subsided between France and England, they would have rejoiced 
sincerely For we have nothing against a Franco-German Con- 
vention, as we hoped that the German people had nothing against 
the Anglo-French Agreement But if the agreement between France 
and Germany means, as most people think it will, a hostile and 
aggressive coalition against our national existence, we shall have to 
take betimes those precautions which self-preservation suggests 
And in danger we shall appeal to the pacific temper, the humanity 
and culture of those two great peoples Whatever the selfish 
and interested Governments may aim at, we believe that the peoples 
themselves are opposed to wanton encroachment upon established 
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nghts But agaist such aggression we should defend ourselves by 
military and naval force, strengthened by that moral force of right 
which, as has been palpably shown during the contest between Russia 
and Japan, turns the mere man into a hero We must not only be 
strong, but we must also be m the mght Hence what we need ıs 
less defiance and more defence å 
Moreover France herself has nothing to gain from such a coalition, 
however vast the booty promised by Germany might be For the 
crippling of England after the elimination of Russia would leave 
France wholly at the mercy of Germany On the other hand, 
Germany herself might find the frut of victory like Dead Sea Apples 
For it ıs not profitable to establish a new Alsace and Lorraine in 
another country nor to sow the seeds of perennial hostility ın a 


fresh field 
THE BIRD AND THE BASILISK 


If Germany has no hesitation about threatening, she ıs at least 
more prudent than before ın choosing the form of menace Her 
statesmen no longer bully in the clumsy fashion of 1875 and 1887, 
so as to alarm all the States of Europe and provoke the intervention 
of some To-day the threats are duly veiled but seemingly none the 
less effective, they are msinuated rather than expressed Here 1s a 
specimen The semrofficial Gazette of Cologne, which 1s generally 
well informed arid often mspired, states that Germany’s policy will 
continue to be shaped by Germany’s interests, and that France must 
take these mto careful consideration. If she fails to do this her 
international “deals” will be examined and modified It was thus 
that the Anglo-French understanding became the stumbling-block 
which tripped up M Delcassé Doubtless ıt was natural that he 
should re-insure the Republic, once the Dual Alhance had lost its 
solvency, but he ought not to have gone to England for the purpose 
It was his duty to pilgrimage to the banks of the Spree, that 
being to Germany's advantage He failed in that duty and his 
career has been ended. His successor must not do likewise, else the 
French nation itself may suffer 

The Kaiser’s journalistic frend, Professor Schiemann, who regularly 
contributes articles on foreign affairs to the Kreuz Zestung, writes 
m a similar stran He seems to suggest that the Anglo-French 
Convention was mischievous because prejudicial to Germany’s 
interests, and had therefore to be upset at all costs And it was 
incompatible with Germany’s legitimate aims and rights because ıt 
“made France an instrument of British policy” The Republic, 
without knowing it, was degraded thereby to the status of a mere 
tool in the hands of England, and at this the Kaiser’s sense of fair 
play was offended In reality therefore the Kaiser ıs a benefactor to 
the Republic is manfully standing up for its mdependence He 
looks after France’s interests as well as those of Germany And in 
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future no doubt he will clude the Republic in his list of Powers to 
be protected, together with Morocco and Turkey It 1s refreshing 
to see, politics thus quickened with ethics and patriotism chastened by 
philanthropy Das Vaterland mag ruhig sem: the French and ` 
other peoples will be kept mdependent even in spite of themselves 
Dangers which they m thei short-sightedness deem imaginary wall 
be warded off by the Kaiser ın his own peculiar way And if France 
objects Germany will make the most of the circumstance that she 
now has the whip-hand of her Western neighbour “We shali have 
“no choice then,” writes the Gazette of Cologne, “but to draw all 
“the practical conclusions m an emphatic way and with the putting 
“forth of all our strength” That announcement needs no comment 
Saprentibus sat 

And what is true of France’s present line of action, namely, that it 
runs counter to Germany’s vital interests in Morocco, will be true of 
her future independent policy always and everywhere Germany 15 
certain to object to ıt, not, of course, on the ground that she 1s 
become the natural protector of the Republic, to whom she stands 
in loco parentis, but because that policy would make France the 
slave of some other Power or Powers And the Kaiser’s Government 
will brook no slavery His gospel, of which Prince Heinrich was 
the enthusiastic apostle, makes all nations free—once they have 
entered the true fold and submitted to the supreme shepherd They 
will all be “taken in and done for,’ as the country mnkeeper pithily 
expressed ıt Europe will henceforward be policed and watched 
over by Germany, and the only contribution she will expect from her 
protégés 1s that they shall adjust their foreign policy to her mterests, 
which are, of course, those of peace 


THE UNITED AND PRUSSIANISED STATES OF 
EUROPE 


What all the world ought ardently to desire and pray for, 
therefore, according to German “Evangelists,” ıs that Prussianised 
Germany should turn out ever more and more warships and 
draw within her sphere of influence ever more and more peoples 
For by these means she will obtain all she wants without 
the shedding of blood, and will have increasingly strong motives for 
keeping the peace All that 1s really needed for this desirable 
millennium 1s, as the Kaiser has told mankind, “a Hohenzollern World 
“Power” Itis not more difficult than that Hence it 1s reasonable 
to expect that all who sincerely desire peace will also work and pray 
that his Kmgdom may come and his willbe done That consummation 
in its fulness may perhaps be reserved for another and luckier genera- 
tion, but a foretaste of ıt may yet be vouchsafed to the unbelieving of 
to-day Its hardly too much to assume that the Kaiser, having once 
obtained the over-lordship of Europe, will hasten to fix some of the 
practical consequences of this privilege ın a permanent shape It is 
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doubtless premature to discuss the constitution of the United States 
of Europe under the presidency of Kaiser Wilhelm II, but it 1s hardly 
too soon to begin to get used to the notion 


THE KAISER IS PEACEFUL BUT POWERLESS THE 
MILITARY PARTY AGGRESSIVE AND RAMPANT 


° 

Two preliminary conditions, however, seem indispensable that the 
German navy be made truly formidable—every new battleship bemg 
an additional pledge of peace—and that the Kaiser’s will should meet 
with no effective opposition even at home This latter point ıs of the 
highest importance to the world at large, as we learn from a recent 
instance of the contrary It was not His Majesty at all, we are told 
on very high authority, who inaugurated the new troublesome policy 
m Morocco, very far from that, he had ıt forced upon him by a 
section of his people whom he was powerless to withstand From an 
editorial note prefacing an article “of no little authority” in the June 
issue of the Fortn:ghtiy Review we learn that “the relations between 
“Germany and France are at the present moment less critical than 
“they were, but in all probability English opinion was misinformed in 
“attributing to the mitiative of the German Emperor himself the new 
“policy with regard to Morocco It seems to have been inspired by 
“the Miltary Party, who were to a large extent unaware of the strength 
“and reality of the Anglo-French entente” 

From this ngh'y sigmficant expose we may mfer how undesirable it 
1s that the military, or indeed any other party, should mfluence the 
peace-loving Kaiser For their ends are national aggrandisement, 
while his are all-round justice and the lastng peace of the Hohen- 
zollems. The military firebrands of Prussia, then, although not 
numerous, almost precipitated a war with France, while the Emperor, 
who 1s popularly said to be an Autocrat, ıs alleged to have been 
literally helpless against them Having exhausted his strength— 
perhaps m opposing the Socalsts—he was powerless against the 
Junkers, more powerless indeed than against the whole French people 
This explanation 1s almost identical with that given by Prince Bismarck 
of the alarm caused by Germany in 1875 He dened pomt blank 
that the German Government had had any intention of orgamsing 
an attack upon France The allegation, he said, was a wicked calumny, 
or else the outcome of Prince Gorchakoff’s vivid magination And yet 
the Russian Chancellor had tangible proof of what he advanced The 
French Government, too, were in possession of data which left no 
doubt that a campaign against the Republic was a firm and settled 
resolve of the highest German civil and military authonities, of every- 
body, ın fact, except the old Kaiser, who was kept in the dark by his 
advisers These things are not suppositions, they are established facts 
And it 1s equally well known by those who have studied the period in 
question that the strongest personal representations were made by 
the sovereigns of Russia and England to the old Kaiser, and that these 
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appeals resulted ın the complete defeat of the combmed policy of 
Bismarck and Moltke If this allegation is true, ıt may fairly be used 
as the key to the present policy of Prince Bulow Otherwise let ıt 
be officially denied, and let the French and Russian Governments 
publish the diplomatic documents which passed between them at the 
time It 1s a curious and instructive fact that the only unofficial person 
who has hitherto had access to the archives of St. Petersburg is an 
ex-diplomatist and recent Russian Agent in England, M Tatishcheff 
And on the basis of the documents he there found he advanced all that 
I have just stated 

According to the believers in the Kaiser's impotence he will doubt- 
less be able in time to check and punish the members of the Miltary 
Party ın Prussia almost as easily as he can now punish obnoxious 
Ministers in France Meanwhile the warm sympathies of the peoples 
of France and Great Britam, or at least of the lovers of peace and 
civilisation among them, will, it 1s hoped, go out to the noble-minded 
Kaiser, between whose lofty ideals and their realisation a band of 
Prussian Jingoes are criminally raismg temporary but effectual barriers 
It ıs a hopeful sign, however, which cannot be too warmly welcomed 
here, that his German Majesty’s Government should be animated by a 
powerful desire to make known to the people of Great Bntam the 
inner workings of the Imperial machine, and to expose the intrigues of 
the War Party Nothing could well be more encouraging to the pacific 
inhabitants of these islands than the pains thus taken by the entire 
German Government, from the Imperial Chancellor downwards, to 
spread a knowledge of the truth m British newspapers and reviews 


WAS A FRANCO-GERMAN WAR IN SIGHT? 


The German Miltary Party, encouraged by the circumstance that 
the Kaiser had lost control of ıt, presumably worked hard for war. 
And they appear to have made considerable headway towards it. 
Certamly the danger seemed close at hand to M Delcassé’s 
colleagues, so close that a serious Paris journal wrote “France getting 
“up one morning lately was within an ace of finding herself pitted 
“against Germany ın a struggle, the disastrous effects of which not 
“only for France, but for all Europe, 1t 1s impossible to gauge”* And 
according to semu-official statements ıt was not the peace-loving 
Emperor but the French Republic that hindered the outbreak of 
hostilities For during two whole days M Rouvier’s Cabinet reckoned 
with a declaration of war by Germany, and this anticipation was made 
more probable by certain ominous steps which the German military 
authorities deliberately took on the frontiers In Paris, too, the 
supreme Council of War was convened alarmist rumours were circulat- 
ing in Parhamentary circles, and even the German Emperor’s personal 
attitude lent colour to the gloomy anticipations Thus among other 
things he congratulated King Alfonso on his escape from the anarchist 
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attempt on his hfe, but reframed from felicitatmg M Loubet, 
whose life had also been m peril One would be glad to know that 
here again the War Party ‘was unrelentingly wielding its baneful 
mfluence on the Kaiser, who is not generally chary of letters or 
telegrams Anyhow, war appeared to be ın sight, and seeing that 
Wilhelm II could not ward off its advent, M Rouvier stayed it by 
sacrificng M Delcassé, and ıt may be much else As, however, the 
King of Spain was shortly expected in Paris, the Foreign Secretary 
was kept ın office until after Alfonso’s departure, but the Kaiser was 
respectfully formed that the obnoxious Minister had virtually ended 
his career His Majesty is understood to have coldly assented to the 
respite If, as Prussian politicians assume, the Government of the 
Republic perseveres in this conciliatory attitude, it may reasonably 
hope for peace, friendship and that continuous protection which 
Prussia and consequently Germany is able and willing to afford This 
do and thou shalt hve, is the message which French politicians seem 
to hear wafted over the Rhine and they hearkened to ıt when ousting 
M Delcassé from office 


A NEW PLEDGE OF PEACE A GERMAN PORT 
ON THE ATLANTIC 


Opinions differ as to whether M Delcassé 1s a politician or a states- 
man, but it is agreed on all hands that he is a scapegoat His policy in 
Morocco 1s censured by French critics, but Morocco, people generally 
hold, was only a pretext seized by Germany, or let us say by the 

« Military Party there, and if that excuse had not existed, another 
would have done as well For Germany, who has not yet succeeded 
France as protectiess of the Christians of the East, was resolved, it 1s 
alleged, to supplant Russia in protecting the “anti-Christians” of the 

‘ West. She certainly evinces a péculiar fondness for the non-Christian 
denominations of the world, and often manages to win golden opmions 
and concessions from them Not that Germany 1s wholly indifferent 
to Morocco to no terntory, ports or markets on the planet 1s she 
indifferent But her present interests there were relatively inconsider- 
able The action of the War Party, which the German Emperor 
was unhappily powerless to resist, has now increased those interests 
very largely by expectations which will possibly soon be formulated, 
scheduled and guaranteed as were those of the Yangtse Valley a few 
years ago 

Whenever the differences between France and Germany are settled, 
and they will probably be solved diplomatically by the representatives 
of the two interested Powers, Southern Morocco will, it 1s alleged, be 
ear-marked for the Fatherland 

This success 1s characteristic and typical, and if ıt does not actually 

~ reconcile the Kaiser to the waywardness of the Miltary Party which 
interfered ın so Ingh-handed a way with his pacific policy, it may 
possibly afford him some solace, inasmuch as, aggressive though that 
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action was, 1t will ultimately mean an Atlantic poit for Germany and 
consequently “a new pledge of peace” for the world Let us hope it 
may also strengthen the Kauser’s hand agaist the Military Party 
whose disturbing action m international affairs suggests to some 
observers the methods of the medieval pirates on the Rhine, who lay 
1n ‘wat for trustful travellers, and took by force what these refused to 
deliver on demand Unless Wilhelm II manages with the Grace of 
God to get the better of that wilful War Party, there 1s no portion of 
the inhabited globe to which ıt may not lay claim, and with just as 
good a night as to southern Morocco or the Yangtse Valley And wanton 
aggressiveness of that kind would neutralise many pledges of peace 


DELCASSE 


If history should decree the laurels of statesmanship to Théophile 
Delcassé, it will redound to his credit that he never passed through the 
mill of diplomacy, and that political history formed no part of his 
preliminary studies When he first appeared upon the stage his 
views on international affairs were fresh and unobscured by the clouds 
of historical nairative or the fogs of criticism Patchforked by happy 
chance into the position of Foreign Minister, the ex-journalist hopefully 
addressed himself to a task made easy by the blunders of a clumsy 
predecessor Equipped with a capacity for hard work, with common 
sense and uncommon luck, he became popular from the very outset 
By openly blaming the misdeeds of Abdul Hamid and refusing to 
carry out the Kaiser’s will, as his predecessor had done, he sent all well- 
meanmg Frenchmen into raptures, and by refusing to break a lance 
for any of the oppressed eastern Christians he kept the Tsardom in 
countenance That was in the beginnmg, and it by no means 
exhausted his store of good luck The dangerous adventure of Fashoda 
was one of the legacies bequeathed to him by M Hanotaux, and he 
dealt with ıt and disposed of ıt on business lines creditable to himself 
and advantageous to the French nation And these transactions are 
among the assets of the politician now publicly declared bankrupt 

The other side of the balance-sheet is less satisfactory Having 
burst the bonds that tied France to Germany, he forged fetters that 
bound her to the Tsardom French Socialists and radicals openly 
accuse him of being “atmosphered” by Nicholas II, as so many other 
commoners and “democrats” ın France, England and the United 
States have been And this would not be surprising if ıt were true, 
for while the spimt of Democrats is often willing, their flesh 1s very 
weak But whatever the explanation, M Delcassé’s policy towards 
the Tsardom looked more autocratic than republican, less French than 
Russian, and ultimately personal rather than national Through the 
Minister’s intermediary the Autocrat made his power felt in France, 
in much the same way as the Kaser’s power there had previously been 
wielded through M Hanotaux Certainly: M Delcassé upheld 
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Nicholas II and Admiral Alexeyeff ın ther quarrel with Japan, and 
saw the Far Eastern Question through Russian spectacles He shared 
their heroic fath m Russia’s mvinability and supenority on land and 
sea, although his diplomatic agents in Japan had plentifully supplied 
him with materials for the contrary view, which, had he adopted it, 
would have stimulated him to hinder the outbreak of hostilities ° 

Dumng the course of the campaign, too, M Delcassé was indefatig- 
able mm rendenng valuable services to France’s ally Whether doing 
or abstaining from doing, he looked to Nicholas II for mspiration or 
approval The predominant party m Russia was animated by strong 
Anglophobe sentiments which made them hostile to any understanding 
between France and England And M Delcassé deemed ıt his duty 
to translate those sentiments into political maxims, and to put off all 
efforts to come to an agreement, until a strong popular current swept 
his misgiving away The entente 1s commonly set down as his own 
personal work, but the muitrated attribute it to the enterprise of 
Socialists and Radicals who gave the Foreign Secretary no peace until 
he took the matter in hand They had previously striven to interest 
hım ın the cause of the Christians in Armenia and Macedonia, but he 
resolutely disregarded thei earnest solicitations and checked his own 
good-natured impulse, in view of Russia’s opposition to any change in 
France’s attitude towards the Sultan 

As the Russo-Japanese War went on, M Delcass€’s services to the 
Tsardom became more and more difficult to reconcile with neutrality 
The hospitality lavished upon Admural Roshestvensky’s squadron at 
Dubout, Madagascar and Camianh Bay 1s said to have differed httle 
from co-operation, ard provoked protests on the part of Japan which 
might easily have led to a serious conflict In spite of the unchequered 
series of Russian reverses on land and sea, of the disturbed state of the 
population of the Empire and of the severe stram upon the financial 
resources of the people, he was willing to go on lending money 
indefinitely to the Tsardom He had become more Russian than the 
Russians, Socialists complained 

These and other charges of a kindred character were often pressed 
home by the Radicals against the Foragn Minister, but M Delcassé 
listened to them unmoved, for he seemed to have become indispens- 
able to the Republic, and to have got beyond the reach of Parha- 
mentary criticism He had become a fixture, whatever party might 
come or go He therefore cared little for the opimons of his colleagues, 
whom he seldom consulted For it was understood that the Tsar 
desued him to remaim in power, and certam manifestations of the 
Tsar’s will were law even in France Hence the Minister who was 
never called to account gradually came to substitute a policy prompted 
by his own feelings or ideas for a course of action manifestly congruous 
with the interests of the nation And so long as there was no obvious 
danger there was no open criticism It was only when public opinion 
imagined that M Delcassé showed a disposition to twist the Franco- 
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Russian Alliance mto a weapon of offence against Japan and the Anglo- 
French Convention into a sharp instrument against Germany that 
Fren¢h public opinion grew seriously alarmed But it was not until the 
Prussian War Party descended lıke a deus ex machiné and threatened 
to bring on a war against France—without consulting or considering 
the Kaiser’s views—that M Rouvier and his colleagues bestirred them- 
selves And now France's foreign policy 1s largely determined by 
Germany Even the choice of her Foreign Minister would seem to 
depend to some extent upon the indirect approval of the Impenial 
Chancellor, who may, without great exaggeration, be said to have 
deprived M Delcassé of his portfolio And if one may judge by the 
present temper of the French Chamber, henceforth no Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs will be tolerated in France whose policy or 
person is disagreeable to the German Kaiser, the German Chancellor 
or the German War Party 

For although M Delcassé’s departure from the Quai D’Orsay was 
the resultant of many causes, chief among them all was the subversive 
action which most people attribute to the German Emperor, but which 
we are now told emanated from the Prussian War Party which is 
alleged to be beyond Kaiser Wilhelms control The Emperor’s 
action was what schoolmen would term the proximate cause, and the 
effects which ıt produced are far resonant The name of Morocco 
will henceforward be associated with the new order of things inter- 
national on the Continent of Europe, and the people of this country 
would do well to accustom themselves betimes to German predomin- 
ance and to the corresponding change in their own humanitanan 
strivings which it necessarily involves For what they must be 
prepared for ıs the imtermeddling ın every international and even 
purely national question, not merely of the German Kaiser or his 
Government, whom we are wont to look upon as lovers of peace, but 
also of the Prussian War Party whose ams the Kaiser and his Govern- 
ment are said to disavow, deprecate and act upon 


NORWAY DIVORCES SWEDEN TO THE JOY OF 
SOME GREAT POWERS 


Norway has parted company with Sweden after a Union which, 
never cordial, has of late been productive of continuous friction From 
the first the two peoples—republican and monarchist respectively— 
had little in common, but their King and the Norwegians have long 
wanted to make that little less As the subject recently ın dispute 
was merely a pretext, ıt would be idle to discuss the rights and 
wrongs of the consular problem or the lines on which the negotiations 
were carried on. For the primary aim of the Norwegians was separa- 
tion, and no concessions which King Oscar might have made, however 
far-reaching, would have had a staying effect on the popular move- 
ment against the union It speaks well for both peoples that a painful 
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operation of this kind should have been performed successfully with no 
loss of life and with little loss of temper Politics, it 1s clear, are 
gradually absorbmg the humanitarian spimt to which they havé so 
long been antagonistic Norwegians and Swedes may be heartily 
congratulated on the self-possession and serenity which they have 
displayed during the throes of separation 

But the settling of one problem 1s often only the opening of another, 
and the dissolution of the Act of Union, “knitted,” as the document 
itself naively expresses 1, “through the mghty aid of Providence,” 
raises a number of very thorny political questions which must be soon 
and satisfactorily answered under severe pains and penalties In the 
first place there is the form of government which Norway mus. 
.consider, will the Republicans choose another monarch? In their 
address to King Oscar the Storthing requested him to permit a prince, 
of the blood to come and rule over them, but the proposal naturally 
enough elicited a firm refusal It will probably be repeated in other 
capitals of Europe, but for the present at any rate the heads of the 
reigning houses seemed resolved to allow no member of their families to 
fill King Oscar’s Norwegian throne. But even in the absence of any 
such prohibition no self-respecting prince would feel particularly 
desirous of reigning over a community of austere, thnfty Republicans, 
and for a smaller salary than that of an American railway director 
consent to be ordered hither and thither and sometimes snubbed like 
a schoolboy Political motives might, however, actuate a powerful 
dynasty to provide such a ruler—for a time The German Kaiser, 
whom the Norwegians sincerely admire, may at the nght moment find 
them a suitable candidate But at present the plan is beset with 
difficulties 

A Republic would appear to be the easiest way out of these 
difficulties And no better framework could be chosen for the 
Norwegian State But whatever the form of government, the future 
of the nation looks a great deal less certain and less hopeful than at 
any time since the Act of Union with Sweden was passed, ninety 
years ago It seems to be a law of latter-day politics that the less 
should gravitate towards the greater and become allied with it, or 
else be “protected” or “peacefully mterpenetrated” by it And 
Norway, which possesses so much that Russia covets, will have more 
urgent need of protection in future than at the present As effective 
help can be afforded only by Germany or by Russia, the outlook 1s 
not promising. True, a league of the Scandinavian people 1s still 
feasible, and some people would add probable But the motives 
which have hitherto militated against the general union with Sweden 
may possibly hinder the establishment of a union for defence against 
foreign aggression In any case, the simple-minded Norwegians 
have raised a number of practical questions which the wisest men of 
Europe will find it hard to answer satisfactorily - 

È ~- í E J. DILLON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


T 1s twenty-three years since the death of Stanley Jevons, and to 
many it will be a surpnse to find that a hitherto unpublished 
work from his pen now for the first time sees the hight “The 
“Pnnciples of Economics,” which Mr Henry Higgs has edited for 
Messrs Macmullan, 1s, however, only a fragment of a treatise, which 
was intended to deal at length with the “imdustrial mechanism of 
“society.” Unfortunately the surviving chapters are not even consecu- 
tive, and with big gaps in the argument the work loses much of its 
value. Jevons had, we are told, hoped to lay stress upon the compara- 
tively neglected question of the consumption of wealth, but those 
chapters wherein he would especially have broached new ground were 
unfimshed He shows his characteristically lucid and shghtly com- 
bative style, and there are some skilful definitions in his chapters on 
utility, wealth, supply and demand, etc. Mull is the most frequent object 
of his attack The volume includes several separate essays, among 
them “Richard Cantillon and the Nationality of Political Economy,” 
orginally published in this REVIEW 


a“ k cad 


It 1s not uncommonly held that the title to fame of John Henry 
Shorthouse begins and ends with the production of “John Inglesant ” 
Though no one would stigmatise him as a “man of one idea,” he ıs often 
designated by that strange expression “a mere literary man” And ıt 
is true that we shall not find the life of Shorthouse brightened by 
abundance of incident, the glamour of society, or records of life-long 
intercourse with the most distinguished persons The “Life and 
“Letters of J H Shorthouse” (edited by his wife, Macmillan and Co), 
just lacks the special interest generally attaching to the biographies 
and letters of most distinguished men His hfe was unusually devoid 
of striking incidents Nor had he the qualities of bonhomie and wit, 
or the facile grace of the raconteur, by which the writer of letters may 
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put charm and glow into the tnvialities of daily hfe He was one of 
those who believe, as he told Canon Anger, that an author “can’t be 
“equal to his books”, and this meant that what was best in the man 
lay in the often unexpressed activity of his mind 

But the letters in tais volume have an interest of their own If they 
tell us httle of the wnter’s manner and conversation, of the persorfal 
qualities which are the flesh and blood of a man, they present his 
ideas, and through these ideas show the history and development of a 
subtle and complex mind The mwad life, governed by what he 
himself calls “the resolve to brace and train the intellect,” was the 
essence of the man, end ıt ıs this mward life which is suggested ın the 
volume before me 

Mrs Shorthouse herself has restricted her own functions as 
biographer, and has preferred to let the letters speak for themselves 
In one short chapter she tells the story of his early upbringing amid 
Quaker surroundings at Edgbaston, of his delicate health, his studious 
disposition, and his intimate relations with his parents, especially his 
father, who “used to tell his little son, whilst he was himself dressing, 
“of his travels in Italy, and so imbued him very early with the deep 
“interest ın that wonderful country which in after years he always 
“recalled with pleasure” We learn that “the love of books was an 
“absorbing passion wita him at an age when other children are satisfied 
“with ther toys” In due course he entered his father’s business, and 
whilst his days were devoted with exemplary industry to routine work, 
his evenings were spen: in the study and production of literature He 
suffered more than once from severe illnesses which necessitated 
prolonged periods of rest 

In 1861, when he was twenty-seven years of age, there came a 
crisis 1m his hfe His interests had been divided between dogmatic 
and devotional religion on the one side, and the humanistic study of 
hterature on the other Not that these two elements were for him in 
any real sense opposed, on the contrary, to reconcile them was one of 
his most constant efforts In a letter written at this period he com- 
plains that the “* Friends’ themselves, 11 common with all other 
“so-called Evangelical Chnstians, have so much misunderstood and 
“limited this great truth” (that of the indwelling of the Divine Word) 
“that no man who really holds it can ever be satisfied with this faith” 
He found himself repelled by the fetters of the Quaker doctrines, and 
entered the Church cf England, declaring that “the outward 
“kingdom of God im nature and humanity 1s the symbol of the 
“invisible kingdom of Gcd in reason” 

His first hterary work was done ın connection with an essay club, 
where a number of friends met together to read short essays and 
criticise one another's work At length he determined that he would 
“like to write a book”, “if it was only quite a httle book which 
“nobody read,” he said tc his wife, “I should like to write one” From 
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the early conception of “the story of a kmght who, on returning from 
“a crusade, met and forgave the murderer of his brother,” grew the 
cordinually lengthening work, “John Inglesant,” which occupied ten 
years of his leisure After many delays ıt was published privately, 
and at length, and with no great willingness on the part of the author, it 
was given to the world by Messrs Macmillan The well-known story 
of Mr Gladstone’s admiration of the book, its enthusiastic reception 
by the whole hterary world, and the sudden nse of the author to 
literary pre-eminence, ıs told ın the letters themselves and in Mrs 
Shorthouse’s supplementary narrative 
It 1s easy to see, from the correspondence of Shorthouse, how for 
many years his mind had run upon the great subjects which gave nse 
to his hook Especially he had felt the present mcompatibihty 
between what he calls Revelation and Humour, and ın a letter to 
Matthew Arnold we find him demanding a synthesis of these two, by 
“which men may be at once aroused to a sympathetic perception of 
“their daily life, and at the same time perceive on such perception, as 
“on a stage, the divine excellence at work” He observes that 
“theologians have started with the reverse of this, they have started. 
“with revelation, and tried to drag mankind ‘neck and crop’ mto 1t, 
“with how httle purpose we need not stop to mquire” This idea is 
at the root of the conception of “John Inglesant” “I may tell you,” 
he writes to his cousin, Mrs Evans, “that my own reading of the 
“book 1s that God prefers culture to fanaticism.” And again, “It 15, 
“m fact, totally opposed to the popular ideas of religion (or the 
“popular religions of the day)” To Dr Abbott he writes — 


Perhaps the chief object 1s to promote culture at the expense 
of fanaticism, including the fanaticism of work, to exalt the 
unpopular doctrine that the end of existence 1s not the good 
of one’s neighbour, but one’s own culture But surely, in a 
wider sense, a man who has successfully cultivated himself, and 
is living a life of culture, having conquered and secured for 
himself peace of mind and a solution of the difficulties which 
have perplexed his life, cannot be said to do nothing, although 
he may not give himself to coffee-houses, or Sunday Schools, or 
Liberal organisations (all very good things in their way) One 
of my best friends, himself a most cultivated man, complains 
with you that Inglesant is not active enough I can see that so 
far as 1s compatible with perfect culture he was active, even to 
the close. 

* x » © 


The “Literary Remains,” constituting the second volume edited by 
Mrs Shorthouse, curiously reflect the story of her husband’s life They 
consist of the eaily essays 1ead before his club and the later essays and 
stories which appeared after the publication of “John Inglesant” The 
first of them show him clearly under the influence of the early erghteenth 
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century essayists, he ıs learning and rejoicing in the magic of 
language; he often seems to am at achieving what Lamb did, but 
without the lightness of humour which was characteristic in amb 
There is always imagination and charm ın these essays, in spite of a 
dominant note of melancholy and a tendency towards a superfine 
analysis of feelings and occasions His criticisms of books arë not 
always, perhaps not generally, made from a purely hterary standpoint. 
Admurable, for instance, as 18 his comparison of George Borrow with 
Monsieur Le Sage, the reader must feel that just those qualities in 
Borrow which appeal to the religious sympathies of Shorthouse are 
unjustly taken as a mark of superior hterary merit Even ın the later 
essays Shorthouse as a critic shows much of this refined prejudice In 
his essay on “The Humorous in Literature” there is a profound 
significance in his contention that a work which 1s to attain the 
highest perfection must not deal exclusively with “men without an 
“ideal” But surely it is to judge Thackeray by an unfair standard 
to complain that his work “lacks the ideal”, and itis strange to hear 
it urged against Henry Esmond that “he sacrifices himself and his 
“country, almost his honour, to a wretched girl, who repeatedly silts 
“him” In spite of grace and charm of style, clearness of thought, and 
seriousness of purpose, there are moments when one feels that 
Shorthouse himself has not precisely achieved that reconciliation of 
“revelation” and “humour” of which he speaks in the letter to 
Matthew Arnold The expression of that end ıs found ın various 
forms m many of his essays Perhaps the most illuminating in this 
book ıs that on “The Platonism of Wordsworth,” where he seeks to 
draw out the poet’s conception “that an entrance into the world of 
“abstract thought may be won by the help of material objects” 

The Remais are of intrinsic literary value, well worthy of study 
The “Life” ıs probably not meant to be defimtive As embodying 
letters of Shorthouse which throw light on critical periods in the 
complex development of his mind it would repay close study in con- 
junction with “John Inglesant” and the later works 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY AND THE 
PEACE OF THE WORLD. 


HE hour has perhaps struck to register and to appreciate the 
results of the international crisis which the German Emperor 
suddenly forced on Europe I have tried elsewhere to note the 
causes of this disagreement, and I have not concealed the fact that a 
heavy responsibility for this dangerous misunderstanding rested on the 
late Foreign Secretary of the French Republic, M Delcassé Since 
then this gentleman has thought fit to speak openly The Gaulors 
has published an interview with him in which he pndes himself on 
a policy, the unavoidable result of which was either war or, at 
any rate, an acute diplomatic struggle with Germany. He tells us 
his plan was, not only to mediate eventually between Russia 
and England, a consummation devotedly to be laboured for by 
all fnends of peace, but also to make of the Anglo-French entente 
cordzale an engine of war, and to mmflict on Germany a kind of diplo- 
matic boycott. M Delcassé gives us his word that such a policy could 
not issue in a great war, because the superiority at sea of Great 
Britain 1s as yet too crushing for the German Emperor willingly to dare 
and risk a foredoomed struggle on that element. 

Such unconscious folly needs no express refutation This so-called 
statesman did not see that it 1s very possible for a great military Power 
such as Germany to be unable to dispute with England the empire 
of the seas, while perfectly able to display on land, against France, an 
‘unconquerable strength He had adopted the extremest views of that 
extreme Jingo faction who look on Germany as the natural and 
necessary foe of England, her rival ın commerce, ın industry, in naval 
and colonial development, and who, absolutely sure of an unavoidable 
conflict, want ıt to happen as soon as possible He, the so-called 
author of the Convention of the 8th of April, 1904, had never had 
even an inklng of the true spit of the two great nations 
when they entered into this great and happy undertakmg M. 
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Delcassé did not know that France and England wanted to put an end 
to misunderstandings which they have always found prejudicial, not 
only to their own interests, but to the interests of civilisation and 
progress, and to found on a solid foundation an era of mutual goodwill 
and general peace Nothing was further from the minds of both 
nations, when they welcomed that Convention with sincere joy, than 
to make their own agreement the basis of a new discord. i 

The powerful current which had made for this beneficent result and 
had drawn nearer together two nations who but yesterday were very 
far from feelmg such broad goodwill, was wholly peaceful Not very 
long ago a regrettable state of mind had prevailed on both 
sides of the Channel France and England have, in recent years, 
become the prey of Nationalists or Imperialists It has been the 
detestable policy of those factions to denounce as wrong in foreign 
nations the very proceedings which they celebrated as patriotic virtues 
at home While Jingoes took a sly and mischievous pleasure in 
branding as monstrous the conspiracy of the Staff against justice and 
law in the Dreyfus affair, French Nationalists went purple ın the face 
in vilfying the conquest of two small States in South Africa by a great 
world-empire 

Things came to such a pass—what with the rankling memories of 
Egypt and of Fashoda, and the reciprocal denunciation of mistakes, 
faults and sms—that the two great liberal Powers of Europe seemed 
ripe for one of those mexpiable struggles, the costs of which are wholly 
borne by the cause of justice and freedom Happily two great self- 
governing democracies have in themselves unlimited resources and 
remedies While politicians exchanged reproaches and threats, and 
even feigned to clear the decks for a decisive encounter, the people _ 
themselves, the working people and the thinking people, could not even 
understand the reasons for such a turmoil They were absolutely 
resolved to live in peace They wanted a common-sense modus 
vivendt, allowing two great nations who cannot but find many points of 
litigation in divers parts of the world, if not to agree in everything, at 
any rate to agree to differ peacefully It was an encouraging and even 
a moving spectacle, when the workmen on both sides of the Channel, 
with the assistance of some men of intellect, took into their own hands 
the settlement of the difficulty, and when trades umonists and members 
of the great French syndicates held a meeting at the Bourse de Travail 
and at the People’s Palace in Paris 

The cause was half gained when some friends of peace and of the 
emancipation of the unfortunate subjects of the Sultan—-MM 
d’Estournelles de Constant and Jaurés and myself—invited to Paris 
some Englishmen of the same school of thought, among whom it will be 
sufficient to name Messrs Bryce and Morley and Mr Arthur Evans— 
the illustrious archeologist who does not forget, among the ruins of 
Minos’ Palace at Knossos, the wants and the sufferings of modern man 
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—and when a mixed crowd of men of the street, of everyday politicians, 
applauded to the echo, not only the generous appeals of our guests for 
the victims of Abdul-Hamid, but also our declarations in favour of the 
entente cordiale Parliamentarians followed suit, and no one has 
forgotten the kind reception given to the French deputies and senators 
in the historical home of the Mater Parlzamentorum at Westminster, or 
the hospitality offered to the members of the House of Commons in 
Paris 

Monsieur Delcassé, who had only sarcasms and disdain for this 
movement so long as ıt was ın its mıtıal phases, and especially so long 
as the Russian Alliance was yet in its honeymoon, found ıt convement 
to change his mind and attitude when the current had gathered force, 
and when the shadow of future defeat began to fall on the Tsar It 1s 
his unforgettable and unforgivable wrong to have warped an agree- 
ment he had not initiated, and thus to have compromised not only 
the success of his own policy in Morocco, but also the solidity of the 
new understanding M Delcassé gave to faction what was intended 
for nations He wanted to hasten his occupation of Morocco and to 
inflict on Germany the anxieties of isolation He did not think it too 
high a piice to pay for those successes to make himself and France 
the tool of an English faction and to nsk a war in which France would 
be on land ın face of Germany what Germany would be on sea in face 
of England 

When the Chambers, just in time, discovered the nearness of the 
peril into which France had been unwittingly, unknowingly 
drawn, the Prime Minister himself intervened, ın order to recall his 
subordinate colleague at the same time to a less suicidal policy and 
to the due practice of munisterial solidarity and governmental 
responsibility, two principles equally fundamental in our constitution 
Nobody would have dreamed that M Delcassé, drunk with pre- 
sumption, blind to the greatness of the stake, to the futility of the 
pretext and to the deliberate will of the people, would obstinately 
pursue his own ways and continue to meet with an unbroken silence, | 
not only the legitimate curiosity of Germany, but the orders of the 
Cabinet and of the Chambers 

Such a daring disobedience seemed all the more unlikely because 
in truth ıt was the interest of his own Moroccan policy to try and 
get back to the method of friendly negotiation M Delcassé had 
himself baptised this policy with the name of “peaceful penetration.” 
He had proposed to himself to clear the Moroccan ground, to 
extirpate the stumps, trunks and roots, in other words, to prepare 
an open field for the free and peaceful action of France It was 
such an end as this that he had sought in negotiating with Italy, 
England and Spain, and in buying, even at a high price, the 
neutrality and the previous assent of those Powers 

Evidently such a method could only succeed if ıt were carried 
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on to the end, and zt was to make null and void all his efforts to refrain 
from pushing them to a conclusion, or to neglect even a single one 
of the Cabinets interested And what made the omission to talk 
matters over with Germany, m such circumstances, absolutely 
mexphcable was not only that the German Emprre is the third 
Power in the export and import trade of Morocco, but that Berlin 
was consulted’ and had a word to say in the Conference of Madnd 
twenty-five years ago, before the growth of these commercial relations, 
that a noisy and too influential party is clamouring for the 
occupation of some point on the Atlantic shore of the Shereefian 
Empire, and lastly, that Wilham II. has deliberately adopted a 
policy of making himself the Protector of Islam 

Besides, M Delcassé had excellent reasons for knowing that just 
at the time when he concluded his Convention of the 8th of April, 
1904, the German Emperor was in a state of mind of which everyone 
ought to be careful who does not want war Willam II. was angry 
at the moral success of the wise, moderate and conciliatory diplomacy 
which the Republic had made her own for some years back He 
looked with disfavour on everything which tended to draw France 
out of the isolation to which ıt was-the stroke of gemus of Prince 
Bismarck to condemn her—on the restoration of the extente cordiale, 
and on that friendsmp with Italy which does not presumptuously aim 
at breaking the Trz¢Zzce, but makes it less strict and more inoffensive 

If M Delcassé had understood the true and necessary import of 
the agreement of which he was the nominal author, he would 
immediately and without hesitation have tned to bring Germany to a 
common ground Instead of that he deliberately played with fire, 
and we have now learned from his own mouth that he foresaw 
and prepared for a great conflagration France has put him out of 
the reach of il-domg In acting thus, France has ın no way 
humulated herself before an insolent Power She has not given any 
just subject of offence to her friend, Great Britam She has consulted 
her supreme interests and her supreme duties, and she has just 
in the nick of time prevented a catastrophe 

The question ıs not whether the German Emperor was really 
criminal enough to drive France and Europe, under pretence of Some 
trifling lack of courtesy, to the bloody adventure of a great war The 
question ıs, whether there was, at the Quai d’Orsay, a politician 
maddened enough by seven years of unmerited fortune to include in his 
calculations, after the bankruptcy of the Tsardom, long his support and 
his master, the eventuality of a hfe and death struggle between 
Germany and England, with France thrown into the affray Happily 
for us, for our friends, for the whole of the civilised world, this dream of 
madness has been dissipated M Rouvier has been brave enough to 
take into his own hands the threads of this complicated zmbroglzo 

I have, hke many others, deplored the fact that this political man, a 
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little raw, notwithstanding thirty-five years of public life, to the new 
business, should have made some mistakes from the beginning There 
1s something truly comical, when it was the interference of Parliament 
which prevented at the last moment a dangerous accident, to see the 
Prime Munster, who, some time ago, was so anxious to get 
the &ssistance of the deputies, bargain now avariciously with them 
about some publicity or some discussion However, we must not forget 
the immense service which M. Rouvier has been able to render to the 
cause of peace It would be rank imgratitude to display a captious 
mind in the exammation and criticism of the identical notes which 
he brought to Parliament on the 12th of July, as the result of long 
and thorny negotiations 

Of course ıt was impossible that such a madcap prank as that of 
M. Delcassé should not be paid for We pay for it, and at first on the 
Moroccan ground, where our heaven-sent statesman boasted that he 
had got his most glorious victory. I shall not insist too much on the 
summoning of the conference. Without doubt there will be, in point 
of form, a great difference between the easy, go-as-you-please 
téte-a-téte which M Delcassé thought he had procured for M. St René 
Tallandier for his lectures to his Shereefian Majesty, and the noisy and 
protracted meeting of nine or ten plemipotentiaries around a green 
table in Fez. None the less, if our late Foreign Minister has not 
blindly bought empty promises, if his Conventions with Rome, Madrid 
and London possess any value, we have not much to fear from the 
deliberations of a body ın which the interested parties have already 
arranged their parts. 

And what ıs more, 1f, as I am inclined to believe, at least in part, 
our nghts and our privileges and the superiority and priority of these 
nghts and privileges are due not so much to accidental agreements, 
or to fragile contracts, but to immovable and undeniable material facts 
—to the fact, for instance, that our Western Algerian frontier marches 
for many hundreds of miles with the Eastern Moroccan frontier, to 
the solidarity of races, to the common influence of Islam, time cannot 
weaken or destroy such titles, and we can, 1n case of necessity, adjourn 
the whole increase of our supremacy without inconvenience 

Meanwhile all the care of the French editor of the Identical Notes of 
the sth of July, 1905, has not been able to prevent some slight discrep- 
ancies ın the effect of the Anglo-French Protocol of the 8th of Apmil, 
1904. I know that this document acknowledged the sovereignty and 
the territorial independence of Morocco, and that consequently the 
re-assertion of these principles by Germany and France does not alter 
the spirit or the letter of the agreement The same thing 1s true of 
the ogen door and of the mternational equality in the Shereefian 
custom-house, though Lord Lansdowne, to the disgust, perhaps a little 
premature, of some Chambers of Commerce, had only stipulated for 
this guarantee for thirty years 
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Things take a new turn when we see the Cabinets of Paris and Berlin 
entering mto an obligation to work for the introduction, for a short 
period, of financial and police reforms, by the international effortseof all 
the Powers If I do not greatly err, that ıs international action, that 1s 
the internationalisation of just the mstitutions—fiscal and police— 
which are the most umportant for such a people as the subjects of the 
Sultan Abdul-Aziz Of course, France gets a platonic acknowledg- 
ment of her special nghts zz the neighbourhood, perhaps even—what 
1s very different—oxz account of the neighbourhood of her great African 
colony to Morocco; but money and policemen, the springs of war and 
peace, the engine cf order, belong to a numerous and undisciplined 
body of commissioners 

Besides the international mechanism, the Identical Notes seem to 
prepare the way for a kind of Franco-German condominium. 
Assuredly ıt may be useful, and even necessary, in order to obliterate 
the recent memory of the nvalnes of MM St René Taillandier and 
De Tattenbach at the Court of Fez, to regulate carefully the 
simultaneity of their withdrawal But the history of condominiums 
1s not exactly encouraging They have generally miscarried, even 
on ground more propitious than Morocco, even between Powers more 
closely drawn the one toward the other than France and Germany, 
and such wrecks have not only lost the object of the unnatural co- 
operation, but have brought to loggerheads both the would-be 
associates, and third parties also 

Everybody knows that, after all, the favour shown by England 
towards our “penetration” of Morocco ıs due not only to her innate 
generosity, happy to make presents of the goods of others, not only 
even to its use as a makeweight in the balance of a general agreement, 
but also, and chiefly, to her desire finally to exclude the ambitions and 
the covetousness of Germany from that country I leave my readers 
to judge what will be the effect of such a clause on public opimion 
in Great Brita Here at last I touch the knot of the difficulty. 
All those of us who aztach its tiue value to the Anglo-French entente 
have been full from the begining and are still full of anxiety as to the 
state of the public mind on both sides of the Channel 

Those of us who prctested with the utmost mdignation against the 
wrong turn given to the understanding by M Delcassé and against 
any threatening and warhke mterpretation of the Convention of the 
8th of Apmil, 1904, were the very same men who had bravely struggled 
against prejudice anc passion in favour of a full reconciliation 
with Great Britain, and in the same way those who have most 
passionately tried to prevent a conflict with Germany on the ground 
of intimacy with England are the men who would denounce and 
destroy with their own hands any agreement with Germany which 
should be hostile or noxious to our good relations with England I 
do not say ıt 1s a very easy thing for the Government of the Republic 
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to find a position of equilibrium between these two Powers. Some 
Frenchmen hate or pretend to hate England on account of Joan of 
Aro and of St Helena. Many Frenchmen hate or pretend to hate 
Germany on account of the crime of the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine ın 1871 There are people—and we have found without 
astomshment many so-called Nationalists among them—who detest 
so heartily ın England the hberal Power, the Mother of Parliaments, 
the growing mdustrial democracy, that they enormously prefer an 
alhance with Germany against Great Britan, hoping thus for a 
triumph of the Counter-Revolution, abroad and at home There are 
people—much less numerous—who, having borne sincerely the sorrow 
of the wrenching of territory from their Motherland and never having 
tned to exploit professional patriotism, would with joy go hand in 
hand with England against the country of Bismarck and William 
Happily, under the growing influence of socialism, there are men, 
too, now m France who neither forget nor forgive the violation of 
right n 1871, but who beleve from the bottom of their hearts that 
the reparations necessary to the conscious reconciliation of two great 
peoples are not to be looked for ın the brutal and mad game of war, 
or in the re-opening of the cycle of retaliation and reprisal, but in the 
infinite resources of moral evolution and ascent of democracy 
towards freedom and justice Those champions of peace had strained 
all their strength in order to obtain goodwill and harmony between 
England and France. It was for them a very severe tral when they 
saw the happy result of their strenuous efforts turned mto an engine 
of international discord France found herself in the painful 
situation once described to me by a man of wit when, referring to 
some excessive demonstrations of amity from one who was engaged 
m a violent struggle, he said “Beware of bemg loved, not for 
“yourself, but against another” 

It appeared that Germany was vehemently flirting with the 
Republic, not for her beaux yeux, but for hatred of England, and that 
England threw herself nto our arms, moved not so much by a just 
appreciation of our charms as by hatred of Germany. There was a 
moment when France found herself ın the emimently disagreeable 
position of an unfortunate man standmg between two women who 
are foes, and each of whom wants to throw a pint of vitriol in the 
face of the other Heaven be praised! we are out of that dreadful 
corner We do not want to begin agam Who knows whether a 
broad-minded, cool-blooded, prescient and energetic policy might 
not draw some general benefit, some universal advantage from this 
dreadful lesson I stated just now what are the projects of the 
French Repubhcan advance guard We want to put an end to the 
monstrous végzme of armed peace, to prevent the bankruptcy of our 
State, to arrest the mad steeplechase of miltary and naval budgets 

There ıs no question more urgent It 1s high time for constitutional 
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and democratic countries to come back to that noble and beneficent 
policy which the great statesmen of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the Peels, the Abeideens, the Gladstones, the Cobdens,-the 
Disraelis’ themselves formulated, and the object of which was the 
gradual formation of a great Confederacy of Peace The reasons for 
such a consummation are not less strong, but more strong than they 
were fifty or thirty years ago Since 1885, stnce the disruption and 
temporary weakening of the Liberal Party, smce the uninterrupted 
reign of Conservatism, degenerating from Salisburyism to Chamber- 
laimsm and finally to Balfourism, Imperialism and Nationalism have 
grown apace 

The British military and naval budgets have more than doubled 
during that lapse of tme More than 72 millions sterling are annually 
thrown into this abyss Public debt has ceased to diminish auto- 
matically Out of a total of over 140 millions sterling annual budget 
expenses, the productive, reproductive, useful expenses do not 
represent a sixth part The same ıs true in all civilised countries: 
Financially, economically, politically, morally, ıt 1s necessary for the 
people of the West to curb, to check this race to the abyss 
Formerly, after the Cumean War, in 1870 before the Franco-German 
War, more recently, too, men as little suspected of subversive ideas as 
Disraeh, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, Count 
Daru, the colleague of Emile Olivier, Lord Goschen, Sir Henry - 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr Chamberlain himself, have declared that 
they were disposed to negotiate with the great Military Powers in 
order either to stereotype and immobilise the present strength of 
military and naval forces, or even to agree upon a proportional, 
simultaneous and progressive reduction 

At first, when we—d’Estournelles, Jaurés and myself—pressed these 
wise proposals ın the Chamber and in the Press, we were treated as 
traitors or lunatics Nobody understood or wanted to understand that 
the very condition of such an operation 1s its reciprocity, its simul- 
taneity, the mutuality of its efforts People excommunicated us as if 
we were trying to open the door of a fortress and to give over our 
unarmed fellow-citizens to armed and introduced foes Such a 
confusion, however voluntary, cannot last for ever Soon people will 
come to study the proposal and discover its mnumerable benefits 
There was a time, not so very far back, when England would have 
taken along with France the lead in so glorious an undertaking. 
Unhappily, Imperialism ıs bom The fatherland of Adam Smith and 
Cobden 1s become the favourite hunting-ground of the sophists of 
Protection and Reciprocity The nation which seemed the first 
to be cured of gross militarism, of the spimit of conquest and territorial 
expansion, 1s now drunk with the opium of a new Imperialism and of a 
warlike Jingoism Mr. Chamberlain preaches to all and everyone that 
Germany 1s the predestmed rival of Great Britam, in commerce, in 
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industry, ın naval power, in war, in everything, and that sooner or 
later a conflict 1s unavoidable between two locomotives launched at 
full*speed on the same rails ın opposite directions 

Such prophecies have a knack of getting themselves realised by 
sheer iteration. It 1s for France a sacred duty, while working heartily 
for'a sincere friendship with both nations, to develop all her strength 
agaist a dreadful encounter. Times are rpe for a higher, broader 
policy We cannot satisfy ourselves by a one-sided agreement with one 
or the other of these two great Empires We must have before our 
eyes a greater and nobler ideal At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, everything announces the advent of a new era Old crusted 
reactionaries, unable to see the signs of the tıme, write, talk and act as 
if ıt were possible for the individual nationalities of our modern world 
to remain isolated and keep up a separate and egotistical existence 
They do not see that an mfinite number of powerful currents are all 
converging towards the creation of a new umity  Intellectually, 
morally, economically, politically, the nations of the civilised world are 
weaving a net between the meshes of which ıt will be less and less 
possible to escape While Internationalism 1s consciously raising its 
head, while capital 1s flowing without obstacle m the channels of 
this immense body, while the working classes are beginning to feel 
their solidarity across the frontiers, while Conventions are ruling the 
exchange of letters and telegrams, literary property, patents, the laws 
of trade, the transport of the people, the fiscal interests of the whole, 
etc, the great World-Empires are aspiring more and more to extend 
their supremacy 

Already the question 1s no longer whether our civilisation, at the 
end of one of the great historical cycles of the human race, shall again 
see an immense empire, half military, half industrial, or whether we 
shall at last realise ın the United States of the World the free 
federation of peaceful, self-governing and social democracies The 
question ıs whether the Revolution shall give us in the unity of the 
whole the freedom of all its parts, or whether once more, as when 
Athens fell prostrate with her splendid human ideal under the yoke 
of Alexander, and after that of the Romans, France shall become 
the small dependency of an Empire of ron and of gold 

This problem 1s, I am sure, worthy of the consideration of the 
great people of the West We do not foolishly hasten the march of 
time. We do not ask for the immediate realisation of such hopes 
Diplomacy 1s engaged in humbler tasks The order of the day 1s 
the identical conference on the Morocco business Nevertheless, we 
are in a position to acknowledge that even this crisis, this rather 
dirty struggle for materal advantages, this dangerous endeavour to 
precipitate a conflict, has not been without serious and weighty 
advantages Democracy has given to the world a splendid proof 
of her maturity and of her wisdom While politicians and profes- 
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sional patriots seemed to have gone mad, the working-classes on both 
sides of the Rhine and of the Channel have admirably kept their 
temper They have declared for, peace, they have affirmed their 
solidarity, they have protested against the clamours and gestures of 
Nationalists and Conservatives. As wise as they are brave, the 
workers of France and Germany have been careful not to com- 
promise the necessary effect of their declarations by raw paradoxes and 
brutal half-truths 

Peace they want, they are prepared, 1f a guilty Government should 
try, under some futile pretext to make war, to do their duty, all their 
duty, agaist the criminal author of the conflict They know that 
under a capitalist order the fatherland 1s not and cannot be, for the 
classes who are despoiled of their own, what it ıs for the fortunate 
exploiters of their capacity of work 

But they know, too, that in countries wheie a beginning of popular 
nghts exists, where the Revolution has begun to give to the workers, 
politically and socially, some instalment of the gross debt, where 
democracy, by a certam share of sovereignty, assures to the 
disinherited a certain eventual share of propeity, the proletariat would 
commit suicide if ıt did not see ın the military service a legitimate 
counterpart of its insufficient nghts. M Delcassé had no thought of 
raising such high questions Parliament itself did not understand 
the whole mmport of this debate Let us hope that the public mind 
m England, Germany and Fiance will feel 1t and will prepare the 
Governments and the nations for this great task Internationalism 
must become the very foundation of concord 
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OR some months past there has been much talk of the 
F rapprochement between England and France; but, to express 
my whole opmion thereon, I should fear that the statesmen of the 
two nations have regarded the rapprochement from a far too political 
and utilitarian pomt of view There have been conventions, 
protocols, arrangements, and what not, but all these things would 
have had very little substance had they not been preceded by an 
instinctive rapprochement, sustained, desired and prepared for by 
public opinion I do not think I am mistaken, therefore, in saying 
that ıt 1s not on account of its political and practical import that the 
rapprochement has caused us so much rejoicing What we desire 
above all to exchange 1s ideas 
This ıs not always easy At first sight ıt would seem as if the 
facihty of communication and the multiplicity of periodicals would 
ensure constant communication of ideas In reality this is not so 
I do not wish to speak ill of the gentlemen of the Press, they are 
the victims of circumstances, but I state emphatically, for it is the 
truth, that with the fearful mcrease of daily publications and the 
necessity of immediate news, the papers, with a few very rare 
exceptions, have acquired the habit of dealing only with matemnal, 
practical, or utilitarian questions, and of considerng them only in 
their most superficial aspect Once more, I am casting no reproaches, 
I merely state the position It 1s we who are the real culprits, the 
public who believe they know all about a country when they have a 
general knowledge of her political crises, her victories or defeats, her 
financial condition, the crimes of her suburbs or of her drawing-rooms 
But yet there are other things in the hfe of a people, only these other 
things are extraordmarily difficult to convey 
The subject of this paper 1s suggested by this other aspect I 
propose to speak of what 1s going on in Fiance at the present trme— 
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not the external events, but the stream of new ideas and the ferments 
which are at work ın the soil, intellectual, moral and social, I propose 
also to speak of that spiritual condition which the papers can hardly 
describe, and of which the reviews, alas! bound up as they generally 
are with schools and parties, scarcely tell more I have no cause to 
plead, I should be quite incapable of that, Iam going to say honesfly 
and loyally what I see in casting my eyes over my country 

What strikes one first of all is the multiplicity of currents In 
France parties are more numerous than the colours of the rainbow, 
and I am fortunate in having fnends in them all, from the one who 1s 
as black as ebony to the one who 1s a ferocious anti-clericalist— 
friends, I mean, whom I love and admure, without always knowing 
why and sometimes with a thought that ıt 1s unreasonable Is not 
this, however, the right way to love them, and should we deem 
ourselves whole-heartedly loved by people who can explain exactly 
why they love us? 

If there are amongst you any thorough-paced logicians who, like 
the Archangel Michael at the portals of our cathedrals, divide 
humanity mto two camps, those who are saved (the people of their 
own party) and the others, they are sure to be displeased and I make 
my apologies to them ın advance Many times I have made vigorous 
efforts to acquire their clearness of vision and their judicial energy, 
but in van I trust that the gods who see mto the heart and the 
intentions will be merciful to me Long ago, when I came to Paris 
as a student, I was visited by several of my fellow-pupils They 
were astounded on coming into my room to find no woman’s portrait 
there, but, in the place of honour on the mantelpiece, two photo- 
graphs, on one side that of Renan, whom pious folks were pleased 
to call anti-Christ, and on the other that of M Vianney, the curé of 
Ars, the same man who has recently been beatified My fellow- 
students, all violent anti-clericals, could not conceive how a man 
who conversed with kindling enthusiasm about Renan could ally 
such worship with that of a humble curé Forgive these memories 
of youth They came into my mind whilst I was questioning in 
myself how I could tell you that in speaking with equal sympathy of 
people who are in conflict with one another I am perhaps naive, 
but I must be so, smce,the duty which comprises and envelops all 
others is that of being sincere Logicians, metaphysicians and 
theorists, and those amongst you who have “arrived,” intellectually, 
religiously and morally, will therefore be quite nght if they accuse me 
of want of coherence in my ideas and of unity in my views I have 
knocked at the doors of all the orthodoxies, I have the greatest 
respect for all of them, very smcere respect mingled with a little 
astomshment and some fear. 

Still, however incongruous or opposite may be the groups of which 
I am going to speak, there ıs amongst them a common characteristic 
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which has prompted me to speak of them It is that whether on the 
right, m the centre, or on the left, they are people who are moving, 
my are striving and seeking and have not yet attamed 
an has been defined ın many different ways; all these definitions 

have their portion of the truth, especially have they had their hour of 
tiuth I hope that the future has ın reserve a new definition for us 
A man ıs one who moves, who, conscious both of his weakness and of 
his strength, recognises in a virile way that he has not yet attained, 
but is on the way There ıs ın the Bible a magnificent story which 
illustrates this idea. One day, in the solitudes of Haran, the Word 
of the Lord came to Abraham and said “Get thee out of thy country 
“and from thy kindred unto the land that I will shew thee” And we 
may say that from that day forwards the whole life of men worthy of 
the name has consisted in gomg out from the country m which they 
were born, m quitting the roof under which ıt would be so pleasant 
to stay, m order to go on eternal pilgrimage towards countries ever 
new At times one would like to stop- here is the oasis ın the midst 
of the desert where an altar has been left, where the old men of the 
family have found their burial One would like to adorn their tomb 
and enjoy the evening breeze and the freshness of the morning , but, 
behold! on the honzon the man has caught sight of a new land, and 
the voice of the Lord echoes again, telling him to go forward without 
respite or repose 

Before entermg upon my subject I must yet again apologise for 
taking up the question of the evolution of religion m modern France 
on its lowliest side I have no desire to give a philosophical disserta- 
tion ın which we should be investigating the systems most ın favour 
at the present moment No, what I wish to study with you ıs a 
modest page of history ın which we shall take account of men rather 
than doctrines For this purpose, also, I shall give you a number of 
precise details, ın order that you may either verify what I say or make 
a wider acquaintance with the men and things under consideration 


I 


The France of to-day is profoundly different from the France of 
ten years ago What has happened? There has been no change in 
the political végzme, no war, no economic disturbance, and yet the 
histonans of the future who wish to get to the bottom of things and 
not to be lmıted to the narration of the most superficial facts will be 
driven to assert that although the year 1870, that of the Franco- 
German War and of the proclamation of the Republic, was a formid- 
able crisis for my country, yet that a still profounder crisis, a crisis 
more difficult to set forth ın words, was entered upon about the year 
1896 The Dreyfus Case was a test of the conscience of a new 
France I have met people who pitied us, who would willingly have 
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offered to run to fetch the doctor to France, or perhaps the charlatan 
or the soothsayer Compassionate souls, no doubt, and full of the 
best intentions, but France might have said, as Christ did on mounting 
the hill of Calvary “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me,”but 
“weep for yourselves and for your children” I can understand pity 
and compassion at the bedside of the sick, but to a man reaching 
intellectual maturity, shaken to the depths of his soul by a struggle 
with conscience, pity 1s not what is fitting, but rather respect and 
emotion in presence of so mysterious and especially beautiful a thing 
as the opening of a new life 

So novel a spectacle many have failed to understand People, of 
short sight, who are accustomed to look at events only through their 
prejudices, said “What has this new crisis meant to us but an 
“increase of infidelity and irreligion , ıt 1s free-masonry” Others went 
about announcing that ıt was the Church’s fault, a Jesut machina- 
tion; but these and the others were alike in this, that they set to 
work to exploit the position for the benefit of their own pockets or 
their own elections None perceived the true extent of the drama, 
nor how far the drama was outreaching the actors engaged by the 
force of circumstances in its interpretation This crisis of the 
national conscience daminates, envelops and fertilises all the facts I 
wish to point out to you The very people who cry out against ıt 
cannot escape its influence. One is almost tempted to say to some 
of those illustrious writers who lead the chorus of disapproval “You 
“do not know the spit that ammates you It ıs the Dreyfus Case 
“which has made a new man of you Without that you would be to-day 
“what you were yesterday, an admirable writer, a delightful poet 
“You would have lived and died in the stall of the Pantheon of French 
“glory to which our just admiration had raised you You would not 
“have been the detestable politician you are to-day It might have 
“been of greater value, no doubt, if your political activity had shown 
“more intelligence, but we nevertheless bless the day when you felt~ 
“the need for activity and for a hfe in full conflict thrilling through 
“you You were a genial poet, you wished to deserve the title of 
“citizen All honour to you! therein hes progress We may rightly 
“bless the crisis which has led to your conversion And if you have 
“not at the first stroke taken the side on which we should have 
“preferred to’see you, yet the essential thing 1s that you should be in 
“the fight” 

Indeed, the characteristic trait of the new “orientation” of mind 
m France is that we have all become citizens Thirty years ago 
there were many people who, though believing themselves to be very 
good Frenchmen, were citizens at their own times and! at a chosen 
moment When they had done their duty as contributors by cheer- 
fully paying their taxes, as electors by voting according to their 
consciences, as patriots by sacrificing themselves enthusiastically in 
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defence of the soil of their country, they thought they had achieved 
their duty as citizens To-day all this seems too little, our idea of 
a good citizen has been enlarged and intensified We feel the 
weight of responsibilities to which our ancestors never gave a 
thought, we feel that we are members one of another with such 
intensity that 1t would require the language of mysticism or of poetry 
to express our sentiments and our sensations We say less because 
we are thinking more, and because we have not yet found appropriate, 
efficient words to describe these new feelings Whilst our love of 
our country, too, grows deeper, more active and more fertile within us, 
it becomes purified and loses what puerilities remained We love our 
fellow-citizens better and better, we learn to know other countries 
better and to love them more I have noticed the astonishment of 
many people that France was not more moved at certain recent 
iniquities More than once the mistake has been made of accusing 
France of silence when it was only the silence of her Government 
No! the France of to-day ıs not more selfish than the France of 
yesterday, nor less generous, nor less burdened with the duty of inter- 
national solidarity What is true is that, being less ignorant and 
better informed than formerly, she hesitates before throwing herself 
headlong into causes with which she ıs not thoroughly acquainted 
She hesitates because she is seeking, because her enthusiasms are the 
same as ever, but she wishes to find less juvenile and more efficacious 
means of expressing them The France of ’89 and ’93 thought the 
people could be delivered by ridding them of their tyrants, the 
France of the twentieth century perceives that the task of delivering - 
a people ıs not so easy, that a change of régeme is often nothing but 
a change of etiquette, that a political revolution 1s nothing unless it 
1s preceded by intellectual and moral renovation Liberty, equality 
and fraternity are still mdeed the three rays of light towards which 
France is moving, but as we get nearer we realise the enormous 
distance which still separates us from them, the many difficulties which 
beset our path, and although our enthusiasm for the goal 1s still the 
same, our illusions have to a great extent vanished. We no longer 
imagine that to perceive ıs to attan, but little by little we are 
becoming accustomed to the idea that it is by slow, methodical, 
incessant work, and, above all, by personal effort that the future will 
be made Thus the Frenchman of to-day is both more of an 
individualist and more of a socialist than the Frenchman of yesterday. 
He sees that the world ıs far bigger than he thought and that he 
himself 1s smaller, but this fact does not plunge him into perplexity 
or discouragement, he arranges his plan of life in accordance with ıt 
Is ıt necessary to say that I am speaking only of a chosen few? 
But that I may have reason to speak as I have done, the big battalions 
must for good and for evil follow this advance guard, and must see 
themselves represented by the chosen few Now that ıs just what. 
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has taken place Not to stop at generalities, however, and to give 
you an opportunity of either verifying my statements or engaging 1n 
personal investigation, I will give you the names of some persons, 
books and institutions . 
There is a group in the midst of which the transformation I have 
Just described has been especially perceptible, ıt 1s the Uron gour 
ZAction Morale” It 1s very difficult to speak of ıt as one would of 
any really new and very active and therefore very quickly developing 
organisation, very difficult also because there 1s ın it not the mind of 
one man, but a collectrve mind The spirit of the Union 1s summed 
up in a saying of one of the founders, who died, alas! too soon, which 
1s repeated on the cover of the monthly bulletin which serves as 
the organ of the Union “We are forming in broad daylight, Without 
“reserve and without mystery, an active union, a lay militant order 
“for private and social duty, the hving kernel of the society of the 
“future” And for the last thirteen years, faithful to 1ts programme, 
the Union has never ceased to work and to take action Simply and 
modestly ıt has shared contemporary life, ıt has hved with more 
intensity than any through the crises of conscience m our country, 
but it has taken part in them with such virility, such idealism and 
such disinterestedness, that without percervmg it it has even 
eliminated the politicians, those simony-mongers of these newer days 
who too often succeed in penetratmg into Associations founded for the 
` furtherance of the noblest causes, and in a few years compromise 
the most generous undertakings L’Unzon pour 2 Action Morale has 
come safe and sound through a testing time to which many other 
excellent imstitutions succumb And the fact that to-day France 
recognises herself in it, and looks upon it as an authentic emanation 
of all that ıs best ın herself, ıs a proof of the perfect success of the 
latest imtiative taken by the Union You know that within the last 
few months, after much hesitation, the French Government has intro- 
duced ito Parhament a proposal for the separation of the Church 
from the State A transformation, which only a year ago seemed to 
be relegated to the distant future, 1s on the eve of being achieved 
Public opinion has undergone a complete change of mind, which ıt 1s 
more easy to announce than to explain 
Again, the Union thought that if Parlament had a right to 
legislate, no group of citizens should shirk the free, frank, loyal, calm, 
scientific discussion of the question in all its bearmgs and with all its 
consequences It therefore mstituted some months ago a series of 
Open Discussions on the Separation of Church and State In these 
Open Discussions representatives of the most opposite parties attend 
~ It 1s located at 152, Rue de Vaugirard, Paris XV, and publishes a monthly 
bulletin (13th year), eleven francs a year for the Postal Union It has also, under 
the title of Pour nos Enfants, founded another periodical of the same size, which 


appears ro times a year (4 50 francs for the Postal Union), Subscriptions may be 
sent to Madame Marie Allégret, 4 Chindrieux, Savoie 
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and take part with evident pleasure, men whom we should regard as 
irreconcilable adversaries meet together with respect, in freedom and 
—why not say 1t?—with faith in the future Before they crossed the 
threshold of the humble office of the Union, they were leaders of 
parties, attacking and wounding their adversaries, striving to leave 
theñ dead on the battlefield They entered, and behold everything 
was changed, to say that they discuss with courtesy would be only a 
small fraction of the truth, they discuss with the consciousness of 
being all equally fallible human beings, who have much to learn from one 
another, and who, though taking opposite paths, have nevertheless a 
common aim M Buisson, president of the Parhamentary Commission 
on Separation, president also of the National Association of Free- 
thinkers, ıs there, quite dehghted to enter mto relations with real 
curés, who ın their turn go away with the impression that this devourer 
of priests 1s after all less diabolical at close quarters than from a 
distance The abbé Klein, whom I shall mention again presently, 
friend of Cardinal Perraud, goes there and talks with Salomon 
Reinach, one of the most terrible Jews ın France, such as haunt the 
imagination of the devout and give them shivers of horror down the 
back when at the end of daily mass they call upon the Archangel 
Michael to succour France 

These Open Discussions, which were instituted last November, 
have -never ceased to draw increasingly numerous and responsive 
audiences The number of priests who attend is growing with as 
much regularity as that of the free-thinkers, and the last tıme I was 
there I greeted the celebrated Socialist Deputy from Belgium, Emile 
Vandervelde, who was side by side with Professor Seignobos, founder 
of the Courrzer Européen, whilst around them, with the respectful 
bearmg which ıs habitual to them, was a circle of about a dozen 
curés and professors of Catholic Faculties A strangely new and 
very delightful spectacle !* 

I have so far spoken of ?Unzon pour l'Action Morale as an 
impersonal organisation because that ıs really the case, and because 
one’s fellow-traveller who comes at dawn to warn us that the East 1s 
blushing with the tints of the sunrise 1s not the sunnise itself, nor is 
he the mysterious force which awakens nature At the same tıme how 
lively ıs our gratitude towards him! Thus there was in France about 
fifteen years ago a fellow-citizen of ours who was watching and who, 
earlier than the others, perceived the red colours of the East and 
modestly and simply awakened all those around him I mean Paul 
Desjardins—Paul Desjardins, whom you know and who for fifteen 
years has known how to avoid the twq great dangers which day by 

* The Open Discussions will recommence in November, 1905, and take place 
every three weeks, on Sundays, at 4 o'clock The subject proposed ıs lnter- 
nationalism Those who wish to be invited to these discussions, and to have a 


report of them, are requested to write to the Sécrétaire des Libres Entretiens, 152, 
Rue de Vaugirard, Paris XV 
ma 
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day lie in wait for those who serve great causes, the discouragement 
of helplessness and the illusions of omnipotence You should re-read 
the Devo:r Présent and all that Paul Desjardins has produced since 
that, and read the collected Bulletins all through, and, in addition to 
hım, study all those who have been his co-workers, from Gabriel 
Séailles—one of the chiefs of free-thought in France, a man whom 
I am tempted to cail the chaplain of free-thought, who has made 
enormous progress in free-thought preaching, preaching which 
might well be of benefit to the various churches, which consists in 
reproaching the audience beneath him for their faults and their vices 
instead of preaching io them about the faults and vices of the enemy 
—from Gabriel Séailles to Charles Wagner, the exiled pastor from 
Alsace, good, true, simple and jovial as a mountaineer from the Vosges, 
vibrating with enthus:asm, life and youth, to whose pulpit steps come 
Cathohcs, Jews and free-thinkers in greater crowds than the 
Protestants Study them all, from Felix Pécaut, the austere founder 
of the school of Fontenay, to the delicate poet, Maurice Boucher, 
from Deherme, the journeyman printer, of whom I will speak presently, 
to Duclaux, an admirable example of a learned man and a citizen, 
from Guillotn, a Pans schoolmaster burdened with an ideal, to 
Letallier, the author of one of the most beautiful books for young 
people that I have ever read,* and the abbé Huvelin and many other 
priests, who at the Union feel, as one of them said to me, that they 
are growing stronger, more human and more capable of marching 
forward 

You will see that ın all these differmg and even opposing 
personalities there is yet the same mysterious and powerful sap rising 
This flow of new strength Paul Desjardins perceived with marvellous 
tact, and obeying without hesitation what he felt to be so clear a 
duty that ıt was almost instinctive, he became the servant of the 
new movement in all simplicity and humility 

I began with Unon pour l’Actron Morale because it was one of 
the first and most effective manifestations of the new spirit which is 
revivifying contemporary France It has been from its mception a 
centre of life In the course of this paper we shall find several names 
recurring which we have heard of m connection with the humble 
“workshop” in the Ronsin lane How far do these other ventures 
of which I am going to speak depend on that of Paul Desjardins? 
Paul Desjardins will never know all that he has done Those who 
have been rekindled, encouraged, fortified in his presence, those who 
in contact with him have seen more clearly, become more patient, less 
chimerical and more virile, will never know all they owe to him 
How far would Wagner or Deherme have become what he ıs without 
the Union? How far would the People’s University movement 


* “ Pêcheurs de Terre Neuve” Published at l'Union Act 
Rue de Vaugirard, 1905. 3 50 f. PERE SeA KOES Aeae Waa: 
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have had the moral influence that we must recognise it has had? 
How far have the germs carried away from the Union gone on their 
almost imperceptible mission of fertilising the fields ın which the 
peace movement, the artistic, religious, and teaching movements are 
developed? We shall never know, for there 1s more than intellectual 
inflwence at work, there ıs moral influence and the kindling of life 

And now to sum up in a few words what Unwn pour [Action 
Morale 1s, t must be admitted that ıt 1s very difficult to define, because 
1t does not come under any of the categories with which we are 
familiar It is neither a coterie, nor a party, nor a sect, nor a church, 
nor an academy, nor a society, even the name which designates ıt 
only corresponds very vaguely to what it reallyis And yet, amongst 
all these men, collected from the most opposite quarters of the 
intellectual, political, social and religious horizon, there is really a 
deep unity, 1t hes, if I am not mistaken, ın the first place in the fact 
that they all beleve in duty, but that to them duty, stead of bemg 
a metaphysical idea and somewhat external to themselves, 1s a superior 
instinct which must be awakened, a joyous and living harmony because 
it conforms to our true nature And then they believe ın the future, 
they believe in science With the pleasure of the child which reaches. 
out towards life, with the obstmacy of the scholar who seeks and 
never wearies, the members of the Union perform an act of faith ır 
nature, in nature as a whole, I mean that though they may turn from 
what we see and touch to-day, behind the reahty of to-day they 
perceive and greet the reality of to-morrow and become its creators. 
To put it all ın one phrase, they have the scientific bian and the 
religious soul 

This attitude of mind is not worked up and sought for, it 1s a 
development so natural that ıt has come about insensibly These men 
are the first fruts of a new generation and they hardly know it. 
You must forgive me if you notice that I am embarrassed for want 
of terms in which to express what 1s gomg on m my country If 
the moral lfe of an mdıvıdual ıs difficult to describe in ordinary 
times—if we all, who are not geniuses and have not at our service 
either of the two divine languages, poetry and music—if we find it 
impossible to tell our mward struggles, how much more difficult it 
must be to give an impression of the cnsis which ıs working in France, 
and to bring out on her intellectual and moral horizon the glmmer of 
ideas which she was not aware of in herself and which no natior 
has yet thought 

Gi * Xe 

I was speaking just now of relgious thought amongst the 
members of Unwn pour l'Action Morale You may, perhaps, be 
unable to restrain a sceptical smile when I tell you that the essential 
charactenstic of the “orientation” of minds m France 1s religious. 
And yet that ıs the truth To enter into my thought it 1s only 
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necessary to avoid the confusion, which is constantly made, between 
religion and church It ıs deed true that there 1s at this moment 
a growing movement in favour of anti-clericalism, a disaffection towards 
the churches perhaps worse than hatred, a disaffection—I dwell on the 
word and I return to ıt because ıt exactly expresses the attitude of 
the immense majority of Frenchmen at the present time~an 
unexpected disaffection which has astonished all spectators But 
those antt-clericals who shout so loudly their desire to destroy every 
kind of religion are the victims of a strange illusion They have 
aleady been gently told that their anti-clericalism strongly resembles 
clericalisth reversed If we look into the bottom of the thing we shall 
soon see that their anger against the churches arises really from 
religious zeal The priests of Baal whom the prophet Elyah caused’ 
to be slain ın front of their altars no doubt lavished epithets on him in 
the Hebrew language expressing the same thing as our word anti- 
clerical, and he may perhaps have been very proud of that Yet 
to-day we can very well see that although Elijah was anti-Baal he was 
not antt-religious 

Far be ıt from me to have any idea of wishing to compare M 
Combes with the prophet Elyah M Combes already has his legend, 
indeed, but I fear me it 1s not so interesting as that of the strange 
prophet of Israel Far be it from me, also, to have any idea of 
wishing to compare the various clergy of the Repubhc with the priests 
of Baal I only wished to show you by this illustration that what 
from a certam pomt of view is anti-clerical fury, from a further and 
higher point ıs only an act of religious zeal 

There have been epochs when the clergy of France were more 
powerful, there have been other periods when they presented a finer 
spectacle to those who love processions, trans and imposing 
ceremonies, but never has ıt been felt as to-day that they were being 
shaken to the depths by an unexpected rise of sap Amongst them 
also, perhaps above all, we may speak of a new “orientation” But 
here I would remind you that I do not propose in any degree to give 
you a general picture of the situation I merely desire to pomt out 
the tendencies, and from among the tendencies those which are new 
If I were to give each “orientation” the place due to ıt according 
to the probable number of its adherents, I should have to tell you 
especially about the conservative ideas of the regular clergy and about 
the tendency of the episcopate in favour of the concordat, but you 
know all this through your newspapers, whilst what I wish to tell you 
1s of things which are yet little known and are in process of birth. 
How delicate my task ıs if it ıs to be at all complete, and yet if 
nothing is to be either exaggerated or forced! 

Some years ago there was talk of a Catholic Renaissance in France 
There was indeed one moment at which it was believed that the old 
Church was going again to attract to her bosom a phalanx of young 
intellggtual men Brunetiére was not only followed and listened to, 
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he inspired enthusiasm, around Goyau, who had all the qualities of 
the leader of a school and who brought back from Rome the 
astounding intelligence that the Vatican was reconciled to the 
Republic, there was gathered a crowd of young people Writers, 
zsthetes, mystics, even political men and some sons of ancient families 
were persuaded that they would soon be able to leave thei fields or 
their castles and come to take part in the political life of the country 
That was the period at which Yves de Guerdec* brought out volumes 
which are absolute masterpieces Lettres d'un Curé de Campagne, 
Lettres d'un Curé de Canton, Le Journal d'un Evéque Whilst these 
young people swarmed into the great naves of the churches, strange 
doings were observed ın the little side chapels, vehement protests could 
be heard agaist the newcomers who indiscreetly opened windows, 
phrases were sometimes heard on the wing which showed httle respect 
for the Holy See, and at times even the epithet of freemason was 
attached to the name of Leo XIII or of Cardinal Rampolla 

It seemed, indeed, at that moment as if a fresh wind had swept 
over Catholic France, that she would become rejuvenated, and would 
assimilate, at least partly, the most important elements of the nation, 
and especially of the university world which plays a preponderating 
rôle n our life It seemed also as if the Church, lke a vigorous 
body, was about to throw off a vast number of parasitic growths 
which had overgrown its secular trunk, upholding it according to 
some, according to others sucking up part of its sap 

It ıs a matter of thankfulness that none of the three eminent 
writers I have just mentioned is dead Brunets¢re, Goyau, Yves de 
Guerdec are all three full of life and health and in full hterary work. 
No echpse has obscured their gifts, and yet when one discusses the 
rehgious “orientation” of France to-day no one thinks of them. 
What has happened? What has changed 1s not themselves but their 
audience Little by little they attracted more women and fewer 
men, more of the older velzgzewx and fewer young abbés, more people 
who were distinguished, well-dressed, successful, fewer of the 
Bohemians, seekers and democrats These distnguished writers have 
not changed, and that 1s no doubt the reason why, whilst their outward 
success increased, their intellectual and moral influence gradually 
weakened The enthusiastic disciples of the first times thought they 
had found in them enterprising reformers, but when they perceived 
that this renaissance was chiefly a change of manner and of language, 
that the dream of the new school hardly, went further than political 
change, they httle by little passed beyond their chiefs and were drawn 
into fresh paths 

The characteristic of the new orientation of the Catholics is that 
they are seeking a solid scientific basis In face of the scholars of 
Protestantism and of Rationalism who for fifty years have unceasingly 
said to the Catholic scholars “You are not free, you never dare to 


* Pseudonym of Professor Fonsegrive — 
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“descend mto the arena of purely scientific discussion, for you know 
“well that you would be beaten. Your faith is made up of cowardice, 
“scepticism and fear of the hght”—in view of these constantly- 
repeated sarcasms, which are like the Zezt-motev of the great books 
of the e1udite and of the ephemeral articles of the journalists, there 
was a humble priest who felt the humiliation of his Church With 
the simplicity and erdour of a new David he advanced towards the 
giant Gohath of modern science, and that httle priest, timid yet full 
of faith, was so brave, so clever, so honest that Goliath stood non- 
plussed I cannot dream here of giving even briefly the story of the 
abbé Loisy Some of his books have been put on the Index by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and I shall not have the bad taste to 
pronounce judgment on this prohibition, but in speaking of the 
Catholhe onentation I must say that in all the course of the 
nineteenth century no book has so profoundly influenced Catholic 
thought and hfe as this httle book L’Zvangile et Eglise by M 
Loisy The placing of ıt on the Index could not, of course, have an 
adverse influence When it happened the immense and profound 
impression had already been produced Those of the younger clergy 
who had read the book, and they were legion, had not been able to 
resist a thrill of sympathy with the writer, and had been seized with 
the same emotion as he Rome judged that there were errors in 
Loisy’s book Rome had—ought I to say the piudence, the good- 
nature, cr the shrewdness?’—not to say which they were Losy 
continued his work, others will take it up, they will correct 
their errors, they will make others, for the notion of infallibility is a 
stranger to science , but the attitude of Loisy is a position so distinctly 
and definitely acquired that though ıt may have been condemned on 
exegetic grounds, it is victorious on all others Some months ago—it 
was on the 3rd of March—there assembled at Paris the National 
Congress of the S./Zox, a young Catholic association which has 
branches all over France Its members gathered several times in 
church, but the most solemn session took place in the Samt Paul 
Riding School where no one for a moment dreamed of excluding 
objectors The anazchist, Libertad, asked permission to speak, and 
got ıt without any thought of opposition to his beg heard Do 
you not think that the spectacle of an avowed anarchist making use 
of a meeting of Catholics to develop his theories, and speaking before 
an audience that he could never have got together himself, ıs a sign 
of the times? On that side also there ıs a fresh outlook, there 1s a 
sense of the eminent dignity of the human bemg, whatever he may 
be, there ıs a horror of intellectual cowardice, a contempt for that 
special form of hypocrisy which consists in hiding under the cloak 
of submission to authority what ıs too often nothing but scepticism 
or indolence 


* In 8vo, 3 50f. Picard, editeur In Mav, 1905,M Paul Desjardins published a 
masterly study of the Loisy case, entitled, Catholicesme et Critique Aux Cahners de 
la Qeefizaine, 8, Rue dela Sorbonne 2 fr 
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We very often speak ill of our day or of our civilisation We see 
its museries, its weeds, its blemishes We are too apt to leave to 
future history the care of seeing its beauty and its greatness A few 
days ago I was travelling with an ecclesiastic who mourned over the 
decadence of the French episcopate I, too, regret that it has not 
weits midst a few dozen Bossuets and Fénelons, but since none of 
our regrets will make any difference and since God, who has not 
abandoned His Church, has judged nght to give us as pastors, with 
a few rare exceptions, saintly bishops without the admixture either of 
many eagles or of many swans, | comfort myself a little in view of 
the new and quite unexpected sight of a small and insignificant priest 
whose work has brusque#y found its way into the consciousness of 
France and of the whole of Europe At bottom the a6é Loisy* has 
been the admirable worker in a cause which 1s going on beyond him, 
and the magnitude and bearing of which he himself has probably not 
divined In him and through him the Church of France 1s acquiring 
anew attitude Before him there were a number of Catholics who 
had made use of new language and had spoken of reconciling the 
Church with the age, but it was all vague and incoherent It had 
the intellectual weaknesses and infirmities of opportumsm It was the 
attitude of people in positions who above all wished to preserve their 
places, rather than the valour of men of faith who fear nothing 

M Losy and his fnends gave to the new movement a scientific 
basis And as just now we saw Paul Desjardins surrounded with a 
chosen circle, so here round Lossy there is an abundant burgeoning 
of life I will mention the names of a few men, not that there 1s 
between them and Loisy any such relationship as that of master and 
disciple, but simply ın order to show you that this solitary man ıs not 
alone The end of the mneteenth century found mm the aġġé Houtin 
an historian as learned as he 1s strict, and 1t may be hoped that political 
affairs will have m him a well-informed as well as an’ mdependent 
chronicler t 

Another priest, the abbé Vacaudard, the most diSstingushed 
biographer of Saint Bernard, has not hesitated to put before the eyes 
of the public some of the great historical conflicts which absorbed 
the earlier centuries, especially that of Galleo,} whilst thinkers such 
as Father Laberthonniére§ and Blondel are ploughmg the field of 
philosophy with admirable success And whilst all this ıs going on at 
the centre, a number of men are working away in the wider circle, so 
numerous that I cannot attempt to give their names, who have started 


* On the cover of L'Evangile et sary Shae may be found a list of M Loisy's works, 
which 1s too long to be given here (Picard, editeur, 82, Rue Bonaparte, Paris ) 

t The principal works of the asdé Houtin are Za Question Biblique chez les 
Catholiques en France au XI Xme Siècle 2e éd Pans, 1904 4fr La Controverse 
de U Apostohcité des Eglises de France au XIXme. Sitécle 3e éd 350 fr. 
L Américamsme Pans, 1903 3,50 fr. 

+ Etudes de Critique et d Histoire Relagieuse Paris, 1905 350 fr 

$ Essa: de Philosophie Religteuse Pans, 1903 350 fr 
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httle-known journals on all sides, which are begmning to stammer 
out the new ideas 

In order to give you an idea of what these prests are, I will read 
to you a page out of a recent book by the abbé Klemm, professdr at 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, entitled, “In the Land of the Strenuous 
“Life” M Klein draws a portrait of Monsignor Spalding But as 
the portrait marvellously resembles a number of French priests I 
think ıt would be a good thing to read! the piece I shall in this way 
be saving the modesty of my fellow-countrymen and domg homage 
to the great American bishop 


Monsignor Spalding 1s not a man of formal theones More even 
than in his books his conversations consist of profound and 
unexpected perceptions, flashes which suddenly ilumine obscure 
questions, reflections and almost involuntary confidences which fill 
you by contagion with inward calm, with benevolence for ail men 
and with confidence ın the divine order 

And if you try to analyse the basis of his ideas, or at least of the 
Impression they leave on you, one single word expresses the whole, 
a word indeed which comes up again frequently in what he says as 
well as in what he wntes—it 1s the word “lfe” Life is everything , 
it 1s the end, ıt 1s the means God possesses ın Himself infinite life, 
and if He creates it ıs to give life Christ came to give more life 
Our lıfe, once received, 1s defimtive The whole thing 1s to develop 
ıt and to let ıt jon the divine life Ideas and acts must be judged 
in their relationship to life , all that enlarges life is good, all that 
depresses ıt 1s bad All human institutions which militate against 

$ life, or merely fail to add to ıt, are useless and to be condemned 
And ın order to do away with obstacles and dead things, one must 
rely again upon hfe What is no longer alive eliminates ıtself, and 
under the natural pressure of hfe rather than by direct opposition. 
To get rid of evil let us do good, to get nd of error let us speak the 
truth, ıt 1s positive not negative action which 1s effective. Let us 
remain good whatever happens, and exhibit patience Let us not be 
indignant at those who have false ideas, but let us try to give them 
nght ones, and if they cannot understand, let us watt unti) their 
minds open or until they are removed Such mildness, however, 
must not be weak , we must hold to what is right and true even if it 
1s not recognised The zmportant thing ıs not that one should win 
approval but that one should deserve ıt * 


There 1s not much space left me to speak to you of a movement 
which seems far removed from the preceding one, which some will 
perhaps call anti-clerical or anti-rehgious, and yet which 1s inspired 
by analogous needs and has sprung up from other than ecclesiastical 
soil, whilst its blossoming has been encouraged by the same spring 
breezes I speak of the Co-operation of ideas These are words 


which imply a whole programme Does not this one sound in your 
ears like Easter bells? 


* Félix Klein, 4u Pays de la Vie Intense, Pp 156,157, Paris, 1905 350 fr 
—_ 
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The “Co-operation of ideas,”* remember the title, and when anyone 
tells you that the workmen of Paris only know how to destroy, when 
anyone speaks of the incendiarism, the massacres of the Commune, 
say “Co-operation of ideas,” say that Deherme, a simple journeyman 
printer, discovered the word, and in spite of the difficulties which 
beset every new invention—difficulties arismg from the displeasure 
we feel with anything that comes to disturb our habits, and the selfish 
covetousness which every successful creation provokes—Deherme was 
able to give body to his dream 

For a long time there has been talk of social sohdarity and of 
material co-operation ın creating a co-operation of ideas Deherme 
knew that material co-operation had no meaning, or rather that it 
was nothing but a le and hypocrisy, unless ıt was preceded by the 
other, and that wherever there 1s co-operation of ideas there material 
co-operation will at once become real, efficient and complete I 
know well that Deherme in mventing this name only gave voice 
to ideas which had been working confusedly around him, I have 
already said that ?Unzon pour P Action Morale may have had some- 
thing to do with the success of this discovery Even outside France 
many voices may have said the same things, and it 1s evident that 
John Ruskin on one hand and Tolsto: on the other held Co-operation 
of ideas at the baptismal font But Deherme repeated the word with 
victorious insistence, and I regret more than I can say that I have 
not time to describe the intense faith and the apostolic fervour of this 
man, who has created this work of sincerity, union, sympathy, 
disinterestedness and true liberty 

One of my English fnends was some time ago perambulating with 
a sort of fever the low quarters of Rome in order in some sort to 
follow up the traces of the apostle Paul Hus worship of St Paul 
was such that he regretted he had not lived ın his period, so that he 
might have been at the meetings where he was working out the new 
faith I could not refram from pomting out to him quite gently 
that if we had lived at that period we should hardly have paid any 
attention to a prisoner, and that short of being prophets we could 
scarcely have foreseen what an important part the passionate addresses 
of that ugly little Jew were going to play in the history of humanity 
I will not play at being prophet, but I cannot but counsel any of 
you who may be passing through Paris to find your way to 234, 
Faubourg S Antoine, for I believe that in those poor premises some- 
thng 1s being worked out that will last “There ıs not at this 
“moment,” said Deherme, 


a more useful or a more needful piece of work than the social 
education of the people Not only is the tyranny of numbers 
increasing, but the consequent moral and social dissolution ıs also 
* This group publishes a monthly Review of social education, also entitled the 


Cooperation d’Idéas, 6 fr a year for the Postal Union Subscribers may wnte to 
234, Faubourg S Antoine, Paris XII — 
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developing How can the workman, with his poor elementary 
notions, resist the temptations of the ever open tavern,’the cynical 
invitations to vice, the unhealthy but intoxicating excitements of 
public meetings, and especially that formidable machine ‘of cor- 
ruption and stultification that the Press has become ?” 


If I am not mistaken those are words of love This unbelfeving 
workman talks as the Fathers of the Church talked in olden times 

I have just quoted Deherme’s terrible invective against the Press, 
and yet I should like to have shown you that the tendencies which we 
have seen at work in university, religious and working-class circles 
have also found expression in the Press, but I can only give you a 
few hasty indications of this The intellectual and moral level of 
the daily Press bemg generally very much lower than ıt ought to be, 
one is all the more pleased to greet the appearance of periodicals with 
a very high ideal Deherme himself edits a httle monthly review 
entitled La Coopération a’Idées,and [Union pour l Action Morale has 
its monthly Bulletin Alongside of these are other organs which ıt 
would be wearisome to name, but which have, in spite of many differ- 
ences of view and of temperament, the common characteristic of having 
set themselves the task of educating the democracy and of keeping 
faithfully to that ideal The Cahzers de la Quinzaine of Charles 
Pegnez* are a veritable laboratory of ideas, where the editor 1s 
surrounded by an admirable phalanx of thinkers, sociologists and 
reformers An anazchist, but one who 1s terribly severe with himself 
and a martyr to his ideas, he has constituted himself the censor of 
France, and especially the censor of the advanced parties to which 
he belongs His moral prestige 1s so great, his judgments show such 
evident independence, that very often his victims do him homage, 
swallow their lesson and take ıt home Along with the Cahzers de la 
Quenzaine the Pages lzbrest reach a wider public in much the same 
spirit 

The Courrier Européent ıs a political weekly which, by mforming 
France of the great currents of public opimion in the rest of Europe, 
aims at creating among us a new attitude of mind, at curing us of 
our parochially national spirit, and at preparing us httle by little for 
less superficial relations with neighbouring peoples 

All the periodicals which I have named are edited by declared 
free-thinkers, and yet ıf you read these journals or reviews, you will 
no longer find the spimt that was to be found twenty years ago in 
the organs of free-thought, and that may still be found to-day in 
many of the daily papers The free-thought of yesterday was more 
often nothing but easy, narrow and small-minded antt-clericalism 
Those great priest devourers seemed above all to be oppressed with the 


* Twenty francs a year 8, Rue de la Sorbonne, Panis V 

t Weekly. 17, Rue Seguier, Paris VI 10 fr a year 

ł Editors Byornson, Novicov, Salmeron, Séailles, Seignobos, Sergi. 15 fr a year. 
28a oulevard Raspaıl, Paris XIV. 
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need of becoming priests in their turn, of setting up dogma against 
dogma, church against church, and they were often to be seen 
presiding over curious ceremonies, which were lamentable caricatures 
of the worship they detested 

Modern free-thought is a thought, a liberty Sure of victory, it 
no ‘longer cheuishes hatred against the churches and the things of 
the past, ıt even exhibits some interest in and respect for them 
The earliest Christians broke the statues of the pagan gods, but later 
the popes themselves afforded splendid hospitahty to all the gods of 
Olympus In the same way free-thought to-day, penetrated through 
and through with the idea of evolution, has nothing ın common with 
the conservatism which canonises the past, nor with the anti- 
clericalism which believes ıt can suppress ıt Read the works of 
Marc Guyau, of Gabriel Séailles, of Vandervelde, or the quite recent 
work “of Marcel Hébert,” everywhere you will find the same note, 
the same mspiration You will find it not only there but in all the 
churches The ideas which Cardinal Newman sowed forty years ago 
have sprung up everywhere By an imperceptible movement which 
has reached all the churches religion appeais less and less as a 
revealed metaphysic, more and more as a tie uniting man to man 
The free-thinkers do not keep Easter, they do not go to confession , 
but many priests, neither the least intelligent nor the least virtuous, 
are asking themselves whether men who have taken the very root 
of the sayings of Jesus so seriously to heart can be called enemies of 
God and His Christ 

I have fimshed and I close with a feeling of sadness that I have 
not been able to give you a more perfect account of the things that 
are trembling with hfe and force m my countiy But perhaps I 
have said enough for you to be able to say, when you ae told that 
France ıs lost and that she has hardly anything to export but literary 
productions of bad quality, that you know that amongst the youth of 
our schools and the people of our workshops there are minorities 
who think, will and work, minorities who have not been stifled by 
materialism 

If any one says that France has lost her faith, that she makes an 
unexpected exhibition of herself to the world by the indifference with 
which she looks on at the measures taken against priests and monks, 
tell them that the faith of France is not lost but transformed The 
eldest daughter of the Church has grown up, she has reached the 
age of reason She calls her mother to account in the name of the 
very principles her mother has taught her 

Those who attribute the outbreak of the present crisis to political 
events, to occult intrigues, or to the influence of the unprincipled 
Press, are strangely mistaken “When a revolution has become 
“necessary,” said Taine, “nothing will stop ıt and everything serves 
“its purpose” The political events and occult intrigues which are 

* “ Evolution de la foi Catholique” Paris, 1905 7 50 fr ~. 
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spoken of would in other times have had no result, the true reason, 
proclaimed again in these last days from the height of the pulpit by 
Monsignor Garday, Vicar General of Paris, is that the priest 1s cut 
off from the people, and the people from the priest A gulf separates 
them, but the thing that has dug the gulf is not the unbelief of the 
people of France, it is therr fath Itis not they who have bréken 
with the Church, it 1s the clergy who have httle by little ceased to 
understand this great nation, whose sole tutor they have been for 
centuries Jt was the various clergy who, instructing us at our 
childish catechism how to die well and to become angels, failed to 
add a new chapter teaching us to become men of our tıme It was 
the clergy who, when the workman spoke of peace, solidarity, the 
rights of woman, rephed that those were good utopias for anarchists 

The people of France have a faith, a faith which perhaps 1s not 
yet conscious of itself, but ıt ıs a renewed faith Yesterday ıt 
resembled the holy women of the gospel who went early in the 
morning on Easter Day to the tomb, and findmg it empty experi- 
enced terrible emotion But now the mysterious messengers attract 
their attention and say to them “Do not seek for the hving amongst 
“the dead” Admirable teaching to show the victory of love over 
death, of nght over might So France of to-day has had her 
mysterious messengers, in the depths of her heart she has heard the 
words rmging “Seek no moe amongst the dead, but go, march 
“onward, humble, and yet confident ın the future” These emotions 
of a small number of chosen people have thrilled through the whole 
nation, and they are gradually passing ito all the manifestations of 
her activity 
- Look at our humble postage stamp It will furnish you ın its own 
manner with the ideal, the aspirations, the dreams of the France of 
to-day In old times she liked to be represented under the aspect 
of the gemus of battle, at one time she was almost persuaded that 
she ought to be essentially industnal and commercial But was she 
going to forget her idealism and her generosity? Was she gomg to 
let herself shp into vulgar materialism for the sake of a reaction agaist 
the mad fervours of the past? Happily not After a refreshing 
slumber she has found herself again, courageous and diligent It is 
the same France moving towards the same future, but with a knowledge 
that the best means of preparing for it are not wars, nor even material 
prosperity, but work, humble and fruitful work 

Is ıt not strange that at the very moment when she is moving away 
from the Church, France should for the first tıme have gone to a 
parable in the Gospel to find an illustration of her aspirations and 
her faith? Look at the valiant sower, that is the new France which 
has just arisen She, better than our Government, better than our 
clergy, better especially than myself, will tell you of the evolution of 
thought in our country 

_ PAUL SABATIER 
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I. 


F our many thoughts of death, there ıs one which may be noted 
here without offence that the act of death 1s an act of pain 
This thought found expression in the line When mone eye-strings 
crack in death, which once marred the poetry of a well-known hymn 
and it 1s at the back of the minds of many people Something very 
painful, they think, will happen to them as they die a tearing apart 
of soul and body, a pang, an agony, which will be worse than anything 
im hfe, because nothing ın hfe ıs so bad as death, and worse than any 
pains of disease, because they, at their worst, leave us alive They 
fear, not that they will die of some illness which ıs painful up to the 
very edge of the end of hfe, but that the moment of death, however 
it may come, will be a moment of pain, and that of a wholly new kind 
If it were true that the moment of death 1s necessarily painful, and 
that such pain ıs part of the very fabric and design of death—and if 
it were reasonable, which ıt 1s not, thus to time death to a moment— 
we should have to believe that the pam must fall on all of us alike, 
whatever be our age, and by whatever way of injury or disease we 
reach the end of our lives There would be pain in the death of a 
baby which hved but a few minutes, and in the death of the worn-out 
old man whom we watch, hour after hour, lying unconscious, dead long 
ago to us round him What should this pain be, which gives no sign 
of rts presence? Is it ın the body or out of the body? The beat of 
the heart ıs so faint that the pulse cannot be felt, the breathing 1s 
hardly perceptible, then a very slight and quiet change passes over 
the look of the face, and there is anend What opportunity or materials 
for pain are here? Long ago the ways of the senses, one after 
another, were shut and sealed The last beats of the heart, the last 
movements of respiration have no meaning, and convey no message 
there is nothing left, ın the body, that can receive, decipher and 
translate any impulse of sensation 
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But let us suppose that we shall be conscious, 1n the ordinary sense 
of that word, of the moment at which we die that we shall note, each 
of us, his or her own death, just as we note other acts of nature Is it 
hkely, from what we know of our nature, that we shall be conscious of 
pain? The late Sir James Paget was inclined to the opimion that we 
should be conscious not of pain but of pleasure He said, talking to 
a friend, that death, as a natural act, ıs probably not unaccompanied 
with the kind of sense of ease or satisfaction which generally accom- 
pamies such acts He was not thinking of the hours before death, 
during which, if our minds and consciences be fairly clear, we shall 
doubtless feel the relief of surrender, the quet of nothing more to be 
done: it was the very act or moment of death which would, he 
thought, give ease or comfort, such as we get from the performance 
of other natural acts 

Against this opinion—and those who knew him will remember with 
what care and gravity he would speak his mind—two answers might 
be made First, that we do not know enough about death to callit an 
act, or to assign it to a moment Next, that all the paths of sense, as 
a man dies, seem to be utterly impenetrable alike to pain and to 
pleasure. There ıs no evidence of pleasure in the profound 
and uninterrupted silence of a peaceful death, and no evidence 
of pain in the restless little movements, noisy breathmg and unseemly 
occurrences in the body which so often look like pain, or at the least 
lıke some distress or discomfort, but are no more than what we see in 
patients anesthetised for an operation In them, as in the dying, 
there are often restlessness, odd noises, and even co-ordinated move- 
ments which appear, for certain, to have purpose But everybody who 
1s 1n the habit of giving anzesthetics, and has also had to take them, 
knows that we must not interpret these actions under anesthesia in 
terms of ordimary hfe, or read into the patient our own feelings 

Let us study the course of this anesthesia Mr Henley, in his 
“Hospital Idylls,” described ıt ın admirable poetry let us be content 
with prose Many of us have watched the temporary obliteration of 
themselves or their fnends with chloroform, ether, or nitrous oxide 
The present writer has often been a patient under operation, and has 
watched, to the best of his ability, the influences of the blessed. drugs 

First, there is the moment of surrender Fear of the anesthetic, 
and anxiety as to the result of the operation, and apprehension of 
pain on awaking, spoil the pleasure of that moment, but, ın itself, it 1s 
delightful The patient 1s tired of the whole'business of screwing up 
' his courage, waiting, pretending that he ıs not nervous, behaving 
nicely tired of the worry and uncertainty, the palaver about the when 
and the why of the operation, and the fuss and strain of the last few 
hours Now, he says, I need no longer pretend anything—Eripitur 
persona, manet res—Now, at length, I come to facts WHe-hes down, 
it 1s all settled for him, here are his good fnends, the surgeon and the 
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anesthetist Put your hands down by your side, says the 
anesthetist, and don’t talk But who, at that moment, would wish to 
talk? It would spoil the whole pleasure of the surrender No more 
work for his hands, no more talking he 1s sick of talk, and of work 
They who care for him will see to everything, they shall do the work, 
and the talking, he will go to sleep In manus tuas, Domine And, 
as he goes, he will try to observe, ın that sleep of ether, what dreams 
may come Talk, indeed!’ Why, all the week, at was talk, 
talk, talk .. Tall talk How tall ıs the anesthetrst? 

Talk, tall, talk . 

His faculties, as the anesthetic gets hold of them, begin to leave 
him They do not go all of them together; they stand upon the 
order of their going The sense of sight usually goes first, for the 
plain reason that he shuts his eyes, by instinct, or for comfort, or by 
order of the anzesthetist, or that he may look less unsightly Hearng 
goes early, probably because those round him are careful to keep 
silence , but, though he be deaf to little sounds in the room, he may 
still for a time hear or feel the pulses in his head—what Stevenson 
called the drumming of the arteries ın hıs ears Of the sense of smell 
and of taste nothmg can be said, it depends on the anesthetic chosen 
forhim The sense of touch, so far as ıt 1s only the general sensation 
that he is lying absurdly flat on a table, is soon lost, but he can still 
feel the inhaler over his face, or the pressure of a friendly hand 
About this time, also, he may be conscious that his legs are kicking ın 
a foolish sort of way, and may note that his arms are more under his 
control than his legs If he be still alert to exercise his fast-fadmg 
will, he may be able to keep his legs quet If he be of opinion that 
it ıs useless now to exercise his will, he says to himself, Bother my 
legs, Let them kick, it 1s no business of mine I wonder how long they 
wil be kicking Then, in some cases, comes a point of time when 
the patient is conscious of nothing bodily, except that one bit of him 
which is to be submitted to operation Of course, if it be internal and 
imsensitive, it will not thus appeal to him, but, if ıt be an aching 
tooth, or a whitlow, or something of that sort, he will be vaguely 
conscious of it, even when he has lost count of the rest of his body. 
And then, last of all, comes, or may come, a moment when the patient 
1s conscious of one fact still left standing—that he ıs he At that 
moment, if he be of a logical turn of mind, he may expect that he 
will now get behind the veil, see things as they are in themselves, 
contemplate pure Beng, stand before the merum Ens of his philosophy 
—and then somebody says, He'll be all right now: it ıs a good thing 
that he had ıt done—and behold, he is back in bed, sick and sore and 
drunk, painfully sorting unpleasant phenomena, and as far as ever 
from pure Being 

That is a fair picture, from the point of view of the patient, of the 
course of anesthesia Some people say that under the influence of an 
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anesthetic they dream, and that the dreams come fast and furious 
But ıt 1s probable that these dreams occur either before or after the 
period of perfect anesthesia, not while the power of the anzesthetic 1s 
‘in full swing For, so far as we know anything about dreams—and 
we know next to nothing about them—uit 1s hard to see how a brain 
so drowned ın ether that ıt gives no chance for thoughts coulde find 
opportunity for dreams They are so full of self, so facile in 
emotions more poignant than those of ordinary life, that they must 
have the whole “theatre of the bram” in working order But here 
we are come to a side-issue Let us return to the likeness, or what 
seems to be the hkeness, between anesthesia and death. 

The fact of surrender, the feeling, which must surely have some , 
pleasure m it, that the whole thing has been taken out of our hands, 1s 
1n each of them past dispute, a plain matter of experience, put on record 
again and agam There was, for one instance out of many, that 
illustrious physician and man of science, Wiliam Hunter, John 
Hunter's elder brother. If I had strength enough to hold a pen, sad 
he, I would write how easy and pleasant a thing itis to die He had 
been a nervous, brilhant, quarrelsome man, and had not always found 
or made life easy and pleasant , and, like a true man of science, he was 
careful to note, of his own case, that he found death a comfortable 
change and pleasure m the act of surrender But the likeness between 
anesthesia and death does not seem to stop here, we find some sort 
of evidence, in this or that case, that the further courses also of the 
two processes are on parallel lines As in anesthesia, so in death, we 
may be almost or quite sure that we can observe the gradual and 
orderly obliteration of the senses, and the prolonged hold on that 
sense, or object of sense, which has some last and special appeal still 
to be made and accepted A good mstance of this prolonged hold 
was recorded, by the late Sir John Simon, of the death of Mr Joseph 
Henry Green, Colendge’s friend, and twice President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons — 


To the servants who had gathered grieving round him, he 
said, While I have breath, let me thank you all for your kindness and 
attention fo me Next, to his doctor, who quickly entered, he 
significantly, and pointing to che region of his heart, said, Congestion 
After which he ın silence set his fingers to his wrist, and visibly 
noted to himself the successive feeble pulses which were just between 
him and death Presently he said, Stofted And this was the very 
end It was as if even to die were an act of his own grand self- 
government. For at once, with the warning word still scarce beyond 
his lips, suddenly the stately head drooped aside, passive and defunct 
for ever 


But this fine story, which recalls, through Coleridge and Plato, the 
death of Socrates, stands alone, and 1s hardly mortal Which of us 
will take up the challenge of Green’s death? Rather, we shall 
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acquiesce ın the ordinary apathy of the last hours There may be 
dreams, but ıt is not likely that they will be vivid There may be odd 
noises and gestures and movements which would distress others, but 
not us And at the end, surely, in death as in anesthesia, there will 
be that point of tıme when we shall be conscious of ourselves alone, 
and ef nothing but ourselves. 


II. 


Many are the ways, and common-place enough are some of them, 
by which we may be for a time bereft of consciousness, and, by all of 
them we seem to go along one and the same road toward that 
undiscovered country from whose bourne we duly return, and think 
nothing of the journey At a certain point, as we are outward bound, 
we cease to be conscious, at that same point, on the way back, we 
resume consciousness, and set to work with it to re-arrange the tangled 
objects of ordinary lfe This undiscovered country, which we visit 
once every twenty-four hours, 1s to be described in none but negative 
terms Its neither pleasure nor pain, it 1s neither here nor there, we 
cannot measure it in space or mn time Dreams, if we have them, are 
evidence that we have not reached ıt, or have left it, we can say of ıt 
this much only, that ıt is not death, because we have come back 

From this long list of negations, can we deduce any positive theory 
of death? Do any or all of those states of unconsciousness which are 
its counterfeit tell us more than that it will be void alike of pain and 
of pleasure? Something is gained, doubtless, even from that meagre 
assurance but we want more Have we in anesthesia, sleep, drunken 
stupor, fits, asphyxia and other conditions of temporary loss of 
consciousness, the very slightest clue to the nature of death? They 
are so like death, they may so easily slip, in a moment, without a break, 
into death, that they must, we think, have something to say on that 
subject And, if they have it, will it guide us toward, or away from, 
any sort of hope that as we survive them, so we may, somehow, survive 
. death? 

Surely they do not guide us an mch toward any such hope To the 
notion of the soul as an invisible personage made and put into the 
body at birth and extracted from ıt at the end of life they are utterly 
opposed The anesthetised body contains nothing save that which ıs 
bodily, no spark or vestige of consciousness There it hes, still 
workmg, but without an occupant, just pumping the blood through the 
vessels and maintaining the physical interchanges of the tissues And 
if the loss of consciousness be due not to an anesthetic, but to injury 
or disease of the brain, ıt may last an interminable time Here, in 
these cases, 1s the best obyect-lesson ın materialism ever given to the 
world, and ıt was from the constant famiharity of such cases ın 
practice that the saying found acceptance U%dz tres medzcz, duo 
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athe. Not, be 1t observed, anatomzsta, but medici The dead body 
affords no text for materialism It is nonsense to say that the 
dissecting-room makes materialists of medical students, and that 
venerable joke about the student who dissected a brain and didn’t 
find the soul 1s altogether wide of the mark No amount of corpses 
can advance materialism But to watch, day after day, a case of 
profound unconsciousness, the body a mere log, fed through a tube, 
fouling the bed, a physiological machine, a thing with no more 
thought in it than a dummy figure, and to see men and women 
brought to a lke state in a few minutes, by chloroform or ether, and 
kept there, just as part of the day’s work, and to see the process 
reversed, and the lost owner of a body spirited back/into ıt by an 
operation on his brain—here are the arguments ready-made for 
materialism to use with effect And the same aspect 1s worn by 
many other cases in this region of pathology, where all the neuroses 
and psychoses, and the uncanny forces of hypnotism, and all perver- 
sities and depravities of mind, dance before the student’s eyes like the 
shadows of leaves on running water The dead body, compared to 
these fantastic cases, 1s easy reading, and orthodox, but the living 
body, presented as a machine that won't work, a broken automaton 
just set going by a doctor, may indeed, like Shylock, almost make us 
waver ın our faith, to hold opinion with Professor Haeckel, or which- 
ever German gentleman it was who said that there 1s no thought 
without phosphorus 

To avoid him, it will not avail us to take refuge in platitudes 
You cannot argue from what 1s morbid and exceptional But you 
can and the argument, so far as it goes, ıs perfectly valid These 
cases only show that the mind 1s in some way dependent on the 
body they do not prove that wt cannot exist, as a separate beng, 
apart from the body But here we come across those words exzst and 
being, which are current coin only so long as we attach no meaning 
to them Tke mind is-still there, ın the anesthetrsed body, but rts 
consciousness 18 suspended But what is this mind, thus bounded by 
ın and there, and suspended by a material drug from immaterial 
consciousness ? , 

We have a surer refuge, 1f only we could get there, in philosophy 
It is first principles that we want, not platitudes. But philosophy ıs 
so hard of access, and breathes an air so thin, that only the philosophers 
can inhabit that country Stull, ıt 1s pleasant for us to know of the 
place we can see its first principles, as it were from our cottage-doors, 
on a fine day, high up the mountains, the white outside walls of the 
remote city The mhabitants of that city do really hold and believe 
that our popular matenalism ıs all a he from beginning to end 
Nothing would induce one of them to think that he was a succession 
of states of consciousness, that a percipient subject is the sum of 
his own perceptions , that space and time are given ın experience, and 
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are not the antecedent conditions of experience, that experiences 
have somehow created the people who experience them, that some- 
where, very low in the scale of life, this process 1s to be watched in 
the making and that its working ıs one and the same, up to our- 
selves, who are not selves, but successions of states, which we observe, 
though we are that which we observe, and therefore are nothing, yet 
know that we observe our own states, that a series of objects can 
be, and ıs, a subject, that a supply from nowhere can create a demand 
from somewhere, that a series of molecular movements can know that 
itis neither a series nor molecules nor movements, and can arrange and 
hold together in space and time its own experiences, of which ıt is 
one or all or none, or would be if it were anything Against this sort 
of logic the mhabitants of the city of philosophy are immune. for they 
know that it 1s of no use to look for the subject in the object, and 
that the realities of life are ne:ther ın the one nor in the other, but 
in the union which ıs between them. There are the ,outer walls of 
that aty and the mere sight of them does help the ordinary man 
to think twice before he accepts the unpmncipled opimions of 
psychology How far he will gain, from philosophy, a hopeful view 
not only of “psychic phenomena” but also of death itself, the 
philosopher will tell him, when he gets among them 

But from duty, and want of time and of education, we must stick 
to our cottages, and not go far from the plains Messages, now and 
again, come down from the white walls of the city on the mountain - 
nothing very much, perhaps, nothing very popular Stull, we hear 
from the philosophers enough to make us sure that the city 1s not 
empty, neither 1s it destitute of truth and common sense 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE most valuable source of information regarding the effects 
of modern industnalism ıs the study of the comparative 
statistics of occupations Like every statistical enquiry this is full 
of pitfalls, and much of the apparent precision which columns of figures 
and percentages suggest disappears when modes of collection and 
classification are subjected to detailed analysis But while such errors 
invalidate many particular conclusions as to the nature and size of 
fluctuations, they do not affect to anything hke the same degree the 
broader judgments based upon a large mass of cumulative statistical 
evidence 
Now there 1s a striking consensus of evidence which attests certain 
mentioned tendencies towards the expansion or contraction of 
occupations under the pressure of modern industrial forces 
The summary tables of occupations ın the last five censuses for 
England and Wales give the followmg enumeration of the employed 
population under general heads — 


ENGLAND AND WAaLES—SUMMARY TABLES OF OCCUPATIONS. 


| 1861 1871 1881 1891 IQOI 








I Professionalclass, 481,957 | 684,102 647,075 926,132 972,685 








II Domestic . _ 1,367,782 1,633,514 | 1,803,810 | 1,900,328 | 1,994,917 
II]. Commercial . | 623,710 815,424 | 980,128 | 1,399,735 | 1,858,454 
IV. Agricultural and 

Fishing... | 2,010,454 | 1,657,138 | 1,383,184 | 1,336,945 | 1,152,495 
V Industrial . . 4,828,399 | 5,137,725 | 6,373,367 | 7:336,344 | 8,350,176 
Total Occupied. 9,312,302 | 9,927,903 11,187,564 |12,899,484 |14,328,727 


Total Population . [20,066,224 |22,712,266 |25,974,439 |29,002,525 /32,527,843 





of Population 1190 13 21 14 36 11.65 A a 17 


Percentage Increase 
sınce last census 








p 
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The main tendencies which appear in these summaries—viz, the 
relative and absolute decline of agricultural employment, the relative 
decline of domestic employment, the moderate increase of industnal 
and the very great increase of commercial and professional employment 
are more profitably studied in the fuller analysis of the census of 
1gof,* stating the proportions per million employed ın the principal 
sub-heads ın the last 3 censuses, and distmguishing those which show 
an increase from those which show a decline 

The relative decline of agriculture, so far as employment 1s 
concerned, was not the sequel of the repeal of the Corn Laws The 
census report of 1851 for England and Wales presents the following 
comparative table of percentages — 


AGRICULTURAL 
1811 . 35 
1821 ; 33 
1831 ‘ 28 
1841 22 


To which we may add the later estimates derived from subsequent 
censuses, which, though computed on a somewhat different basis, 
exhibit the same general tendency — 


1851 23 5 
1861 212 
1871 ; 168 
1881 138 
1891 116 
IQOI 95 


Turning to the professional class, we have first to note the growth 
of persons engaged in Governmental work, general or local, a growth 
of 373 per cent durng the last decennium, or more than three times 
greater than the growth of the population In the pnvate 
“professions,” the clerical and legal callings (except in their humbler 
branches) fail to keep pace with the occupied population; medicine 
grows faster, though its largest growth ıs in nurses and other medical 
attendants The teaching profession and engineermg show a 
moderate increase, somewhat faster than the aggregate of the occupied 
classes By far the largest proportional advance is found under the 
heads of “Art, Music and Drama,” and “Exhibitions and Games,” while 
the smaller group entitled “Literary and Scientific” also grows apace 
In other words, the classes subsidiary to the liberal professions and 
the classes engaged in catering to luxuries and recreations grow fastest 
among the “professions” 

Domestic service 1s declining in its proportionate employment, 


* See Cd 2174, p 132 
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chiefly through the opportunities open to women to undertake 
industnal employment, partiy also through the raising of the “school 
“age.” In the twenty years from 1881 to 1901 female domestic 
servants increased by only 82 per cent, while the entire population 
advanced 25 2 per cent 

- One of the plainest and most considerable tendencies 1s the fapid 
growth of commercial occupations of almost every class. The 
“commercial” group in the English census consists almost entirely of 
clerks, accountants, brokers, agents, travellers, auctioneers and persons 
engaged in banking and insurance The maim body of merchants, 
salesmen and buyers, and most retailers are relegated to the branches 
of “industry” which are concerned with the goods they handle This 
prevents the census from affording exact or full measurement of the 
increase of commercial occupations But in recent decades the rate 
of growth of this class has far exceeded that of the “industrial” class, 
giving a rate of increase of 428 per cent for 1881-1891, and 44.6 per 
cent for 1891-1901 In ordimary commerce the growth of commercial 
clerks and travellers is respectively 471 per cent and 46 per cent 
during the last decade, or about four tımes as fast as the growth of 
the occupied population Banking, broking and finance agencies have 
increased during the same period 431 per cent, while insurance has 
grown no less than 794 per cent. 

Although it ıs found impossible so far to separate dealers from 
makers as to present a faithful account of employment ın retail trade, 
enough figures are available to make st certain that the retail trading 
occupations are growing faster than the “making” parts of the 
industries 

In his analyses of the censuses from 1841 to 1881 Mr. Charles Booth 
shows a very considerable advance in the proportionate importance of 
dealing — 


DEALING 
1841 : ET 53 per cent 
1851 ; 65 per cent 
1861 . ; 71 per cent 
~ 1871 í ` 78 per cent 
1881 f ; 78 per cent 


The recent census, making a cautious estimate of retail trade, reaches 
the figure 95, giving the aggregate of 1,358,500 as covering the 
shopkeepmg classes 

The census for 1891, comparing a number of retail trades where the 
dealers are separated from makers, showed an increase of 270, as 
compared with an increase of 151 for the whole occupied population 

Extracting from the comparative table of occupations for the last 
three censuses” such figures of retail dealers as are clearly 


* Cd 2174, Table 34 
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distmguished under the several industrial sub-orders, we reach the 
following result, which may be taken as farrly representative, from the 
varieties of retail business ıt includes -— 


1881 1891 IQOI 
. Persons occupied . 609,100 . 704,300 . 922,750 


Regarding the commercial and the industrial classes from the 
standpoint of the census, we perceive that the rate of growth of the 
former 1s considerably and persistently higher than that of the latter. 
If the retailers were taken out of the industnal class and put into the 
commercial, ‘the more rapid growth of “dealers” or “ distributors,” as 
compared with “makers” or “producers” would be still more 
striking 

Turning now to the industrial group, which mcludes manufactures, 
mines and the building trades, we find that though the whole class 
shows a considerable and continuous increase in proportion of employ- 
ment, that increase 1s chiefly attnbutable to miming and building 
Taking manufactures in the usual signification of that term we do not 
find them gaining ın the proportion of employment they afford during 
recent decades Mr Booth’s investigations* show that while the 
proportion grew up to 1861, ıt dechned from that date to 1881 

His percentages for persons employed in manufactures are as 
follows — 


1841 271 per cent. 
1851 $ 327 per cent. 
1861 i 330 per cent 
1871 316 per cent 
1881 : 307 per cent 


Though recent census reports do not present the returns in a forny 
which enables us to continue Mr Booth’s tabulation, a table comparing 
the censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901 enables us, by extracting the 
distinctively manufacturing groups, to perceive that manufactures 
(whether building be excluded or included) do not engage any 
appreciable increase of the proportion of employed persons 

The percentages relative to the total population over ten years of 
age are as follows :— 


1881 1891 IQOd 
Manufactures (excluding building) 2154 . 2189 .. 2173 
Manufactures (including building) 2550 . 2549 . 2618 


If the dealing classes, included here, were taken out, ıt seems probable 
that the dechne shown by Mr Booth to have taken place between 
1861 and 1881 would be proved to have continued 


* Occupations of the People 
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A closer exammation of the changes of employment ın the several 
groups of manufactures shows that while manufactures as an aggregate 
are nearly stationary m the proportion of employment they afford, some 
sorts are advancing, others declining 

The orders which show the greatest decline are textiles and dress 
While metals, ships, pottery, wood, food, etc, show a moderate advance, 
precious metals and instruments, vehicles, chemicals, printing, show a 
great crease A still closer exammation into the sub-orders of the 
census returns shows that the foundational and the staple processes of 
manufacture are stagnant or declining in importance, while those 
concerned with the fimshing processes of manufactures, especially 
those concerned with the manufacture of more highly specialised 
articles, are increasmg In the metal trades, while the more 
fundamental and general branches, classed as “1ron and steel,” show an 
advance of only 103 per cent in the employment they afford in the 
period 1891-1901, the sub-order engineering and machine making 
shows an advance of 67 4 per cent,” while the trades concerned with 
the manufacture of brass, wire and electroplate goods show large 
gains Electrical apparatus and various species of scientific, surgical 
and musical instruments, together with the trades generally classed 
with jewellery, illustrate the same tendency m the metal industries 
for the finer and later processes to absorb a larger share of the 
occupation 

The order “paper, prints, books” shows the same tendency The 
most rapid growth 1s ın the processes of printing, lithography, book- 
binding, etc , the least rapid ın the paper-making industry 

In the textile industry, amid a general decline of the staple branches 
of the spinning and weaving trades, the only group which holds its 
own 1s that employed on minor manufactures, “hemp, jute, cocoa fibre, 
rope, mat, canvas, sailcloth” The order “dress” would have shown 
a positive decline in the numbers employed between 1891 and igor 
had ıt not been sustained by the inclusion of various “dealing” and 
small miscellaneous manufacturing trades All the staple trades here 
also show a marked decline in the rate of growth In the “food” 
order, again, the mos: conspicuous gains are in confectionery, jams, 
pickles, spices, mmeral waters, and in other trades where “making” 
is weighted by the inclusion of dealers In “spirituous liquors, board 
“and lodging,” the manufacturing processes fail to keep pace with the ' 
population in the employment they afford, the only real advances 
are in the mercantzle and retail processes of distribution Jewellery, 
printing, jam and pickles, motor cars, electrical apparatus, oil cloths, 
ginger beer, indiarubber, drugs, explosives, house-fittngs and 
decorations are instances of rapidly-advancing manufactures from the 
standpoint of employment 

* Some of this increase, however, must be imputed to greater precision in the 
census return 
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Two important groups of “making” trades which exhibit a most 
marked advance require separate notice 

First, the group of trades connected with houses, their building and 
furmshing. The greater mobility of the population, the increase of 
great towns, the demand for larger and better housing, the development 
of Sublic buildings for educational and other public purposes have bred 
a great demand for building labour, while the comparatively meagre 
use of machinery and substitution of machine-formed for hand-formed 
materials has obliged this demand to be met by a great increase ın the 
supply of labour Though the figures of the last two censuses are 
vitiated for exact comparison by the exclusion ın the former of large 
numbers of “general labourers” included ın the latter, the fact that 
the number of houses, built or building, had increased by 15 5 per cent 
between 1891 and rgor ıs a sufficient testimony to the progress of 
this industry Under the general head of building are also included 
“works of construction and roads,” industries in large measure 
subsidiary to the transport trade 

The second of these great progressive groups of industry 1s that 
concerned with the manufacture of vehicles for land or water carriage. 
The growth of land vehicles, including, of course, the new cycle and 
motor car trades, greatly surpasses even the growth of the ship- 
building trades The following figuies show the increase of occupation 
per milhon of the population (over ten years of age) during the last 
two decades -— 


1881 1891 IQOI 
Vehicles 3,280 3,094. . 4,679 
Ships and boats 2,801 3,162 3,421 


This great advance of the ship and vehicle industries serves to 
introduce ‘one of the most significant movements of occupation, the 
enormous nse of the transport order If we add to the conveyance 
heading of the census certain groups of workers subsidiary to the 
railway service we find that the percentage for the last three decades 
stands thus — 


1881* 1891 IQOI 
44 49 - 55 


Each sub-order of the conveyance industries shows a signal advance 
in the amount of employment, except the sub-order “on seas, rivers 
“and canals,” where there 1s a shght decline in absolute numbers during 
the twenty years ‘This decline of British employment, however, 1s 


* Mr Booth’s different classification of Transport in his analysis, 1851-1881, 
mcludes elements omitted here 


1851 41 per cent 
1861 46 » 
1871 49 3 


1881 sG 56 i 
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attended by a considerable growth of foreigners employed in British 
ships, the total mcrease from 1887 to 1902 being considerably faster 
than the increase of tonnage * . 
Statistics of occupations ın the United States exhibit many of the 
same broad tendencies as those of Great Britain, a decline in the 
proportion of agricultural employment, a laige advance im *the 
professional classes, ın commerce and the professions, a great 
development of miming, and during the last decade a stoppage of the 
earher rise ın the proportion of manufacturing and mechanucal classes. 
The following table marks the broadest lines of change — 


, 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL EMPLOYED POPULATION 


1880 1890 1900 
Agriculture ; D ay . 443 377 357 
Professions . 35 ue) 4I 43 
Domestic and personal service . 197 ... 186 192 
Trade and transportation . 107 .. 146 164 
Manufactures and mechanical pursuits 218 . 250 244 


Many of the more detailed changes resemble those which are 
occurring m England 

In the professions there 1s the same abnormal advance of the 
teaching, medical and legal classes The increase of the commércial 
classes 1s marked especially in employments connected with banking 
and insurance, and by an enormous rise ın the numbers of clerks, book- 
keepers, accountants and commercial travellers. Most of the groups 
engaged in the conveyance of persons, goods and news show an 
- abnormal increase, especially those connected with street traffic, 
telegraphic and telephoni¢ services Traders, wholesale and retail, do 
not, however, advance so rapidly as in England 

In the manufacturmg and other productive mdustnes the most rapid 
recent advance ıs ın the iron, steel and machinery trades, ın cotton, 
hosiery and silk, in paper and printing, glass, oul, chemicals and a few 
minor manufactures Among the manufactures which decline in the 
proportion of employment they afford are many of the building and 
food trades, brewing and distilling, watch and clock-making and 
precious metals and various textile trades An absolute decline in 
employment between 1891 and Igo01 ıs recorded in boot and shoe- 
making and the general leather trade, in woollen and carpet 
manufacture, and ın most of the lumber manufactures, bricks, tiles, and 
mulling Mining shows an immense increase, rising ın ten years from 
387,000 to 564,000 

The only available companson of the movements of occupations m 


* Statistical Abstract Cd 1727,p 193 
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France, as afforded by the censuses of 1866 and 1896, exhibits the 
same general trend — 


OCCUPATIONS * NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 

3 1866 1896 1866 1896 
Agriculture 6,195,3290t 8,421,319 52 47 

(7,200,000) 

Industry 4,715,805 6,373,239 34 35 
Commerce : 572,816 916,532 4 5 
Professions (various) and transport 488,630 971,433 3 5 
Liberal professions 914,034 1,405,382 7 8 


The rapid advance made by the “professional” classes, liberal or 
mdustrial, the commercial and transport classes, and ın manufactures 
by the metal and food mdustries 1s exhibited by a closer analysis of 
these general figures i 

The change of occupations in Germany 1s exhibited in a comparison 
of the results of the two great industrial censuses of 1882 and 1895 $ 


1882 1895 1882 1895 

NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 
Agniculture and fishing 8,236,496 8,292,692 467 399 
Industry and mining. . 6,396,465 8,281,220 362 399 
Trade and transport 1,570,318 2,338,511 89 112 

Domestic callings 307,582 432,491 22 207 


Professions, military and civil 1,031,147 1,425,961 58 68 
17,032,008 20,770,875 


Unoccupied 1,354,486 2,142,683 


The detailed figures exhibit a striking parallel to the larger changes 
of occupations exhibited by our analysis of the Enghsh censuses, the 
same great advance in the miming, metal, building industries, in 
transport and dealing, in chemicals, printing and art trades, and in 
imsurances, while textiles and clothing show a relative decline, and 
agriculture ıs virtually stationary ın the absolute, and rapidly 
retrogressive ın the proportionate, employment it affords 

By way of comparing the four largest and most advanced industnal 
countnes with shghtly developed countries, we may take the following 


* Table compiled from the Résultats Statistiques de Recensement, Tome iv, 1901. 


+ In order to compare 1866 with 1896 about one million domestic employés must 
be accredited to the earlier year 


+ Statishsche Jahrbucher, 1885 and 1904 
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official tables exhibiting the tendencies of occupations in Austra and 
Sweden — 











AUSTRIA 
1890 1900 
PERCENTAGES v 
Agriculture 62 5 582 
Manufactures .. 212 223 
Trade and Commerce 62 73 
Official and Professional Service 101 122 
1000 1000 , 
SWEDEN 
1880 1890 1900 
PERCENTAGES 
Agniculture and Fishing 7187. 6092 55 32 
Industry 1471 .. 2272 2708 
Trade and Transport : 506 892 . 1047 
Public Service, etc 
Qncluding professions) 8 36 7 44. 4 3713 
1000 1000 1000 


In all these countries the statistics of occupations point to certain 
common tendencies — 

1 A relative declne in the importance of agriculture, a rapid 
positive decline ın free-trade England with its earlier development of 
capitalistic industry and its dense population, a considerable relative 
decline in each of the other countnes, irrespective of tariff policy, 
density of population, land tenure or manufacturing development 
Agricultural protection, combined with a large retention of small land- 
owners as in France and Germany, the possession of a large export 
trade in agricultural produce, as in the United States, retard, but do 
not cancel, the operation of the tendency 

2 An abnormally rapid growth of the transport and distributive 
trades (wholesale and retail) with the building, car-making, electric and 
other manufacturing industries subsidiary to transport and distribution 

3 Wherever large deposits of coal and iron exist a great develop- 
ment of employment in mines 

4 Arelative decline of the staple or fundamental manufacturing 
industnes, especially the textile and dressmaking, as compared with 
the manufactures of final commodities for consumption Luxury 
trades, or trades subsidiary to the arts and professions, present an 
increasing proportion of occupation 

5 Inalmost every instance a large, rapid increase in the proportion 
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of the occupied population engaged ın public services, professions and 
other branches of non-material production 

6 „An increase ın the proportion of the retired or unoccupied 
classes 

Now it 1s evident that these movements are in part the expression 
of the evolution of capitalism through improved economies of 
machinery and the attendant organisation of labour Where 
machinery 1s most perfected and most generally appled, as ın the 
leading branches of the textile and other staple manufactures, such 
as milling, we find everywhere a relative, ın several instances a positive, 
decline in the quantity of occupation, notwithstanding the existence 
of a large export trade in these articles The mor mdustries, 
especially those concerned with the supply of luxunes, and other 
articles, the demand for which fluctuates with fashion, season or taste, 
or where rapid changes in the methods of production preclude the 
large use of expensive machinery, absorb a larger and larger proportion 
of the manufacturing classes But manufacture, as a whole, does not 
advance at all, or at any rate not so fast as commerce and transport. 
This 1s evidently due in part to the fact that machinery and the 
routine economies of modern capitalism are less applicable to these 
latter mdustries Commerce, wholesale or retail, employs a much 
smaller amount of fixed capital than manufactures, and although the 
proportion of fixed capital in the shape of machmery 1s very large in 
the main branches of the transport trades, only a comparatively small 
proportion of the employees in these trades are directly engaged in 
operating machinery, the great majority being occupied in subsidiary 
operations to which machine economy 1s but shghtly applicable The 
great proportionate mcrease of mining and building employment in 
most countries 1s also attributable in part to the comparatively small 
use of machinery ın these operations, though it ıs possible that the 
use of coal cutting and other machinery of digging and haulage for 
muning, and the use of prepared steel, wood and other machine-made 
materials in the building trades, may reduce the growth of direct 
employment ın these mdustries 

The rapid growth of the professions, and of most of the other classes 
engaged in producing “services” o1 non-material forms of wealth, is 
evidently due ın large measure to the inherently individual economy 
of these modes of production 

The decline in the proportion of domestic service to the total of the 
occupied classes, exhibited in England and America, seems at first 
sight inconsistent with the attribution of so much importance to the 
capitahst economy But reflection will show that while something 
may here be attributed to the reduction ın supply for domestic 
services arising from the increased use of women in industrial and 
commercial occupations, a more direct source of the decline 1s the 
removal from the home, and the performance by machine-industry, of 
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many of those processes of washing, cooking, cleaning, dressmaking, 
etc, which were formerly done at home This 1s one of the most 
obvious economies of that city life which is lived by an’ever larger 
proportion of our populations 

The positive or relative decline of agricultural occupations cannot 
however be adequate:y explained by the growth of machmery ànd 
scientific methods Nor ıs it ın the main attributable to dependence 
upon foreign countnies for food supplies, for the United States, a great 
food exporter, and France, Germany and Sweden, all of which are 
almost self-supporting in agricultural products, show rapid reduction 
m the proportionate employment ın agniculture Against the 
economies of machinery and of more scientific farming must be set 
the necessity of having recourse to less fertile lands to meet the 
growing demands of consumers 

In order to explain the decline of agricultural employment we must 
look not so much to changes ın production as to changes ın consump- 
tion Every rise of the standard of consumption fora class or a nation 
1s attended by a fall ın the proportion which food and other products 
of the soil bear to the total of consumption Whereas in the early 
decades of the roth century food swallowed up almost the entire 
income of the poorer sections of the working classes, and was by far 
the largest factor ın the expenditure of the upper working and lower 
middle classes, 1ts present place in the standard of comfort of these 
classes, though important, is much smaller If any accurate compara- 
tive statistics of consumption for the entire English nation were 
available, 1t 1s certain that the proportion of the general income of the 
nation expended upon food and other raw matenals obtained by 
agniculture would show a rapid diminution dung the last 80 years 
What 1s true of food 1s also true of many sorts of manufactured goods, 
as the standard of comfort of large classes of a nation advances 
further Though for the working classes the earlier advances of real 
wages from a bare subsistence economy may be taken almost entirely 
in demand for better and more various foods, and for larger quantities 
of furniture, clothing and other manufactured goods, further advances 
exhibit a larger expenditure upon recreation, travel, education, 
professional services, and the middle and well-to-do classes spend a 
still larger share of the:r growing incomes upon non-material consump- 
tion and upon those more highly-finished or artistic forms of material 
wealth which derive a smaller proportion of thew value from the 
extractive and mechanical processes The paper and printing trades, 
as a half-way house between material and intellectual commodities, 
advancing in every country far faster than the occupied population, in 
spite of their great use of machine economies, may be cited as a 
convincing instance of the change in consumption If improved 
education ever brings a better economy of reading, substituting a 
quahtative for a quantitative consumption, a diminution of the paper 
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and punt occupations may follow, accompanied by an increase of 
occupation in the higher non-material arts of literary and scientific 
mterpretation, or even by a substitution of the non-economic art of 
thinking 

The rapid growth of the professional and commercial classes 1s 
parfly attributable to the fact that a larger number of people have 
more money to spend upon the services rendered by these less 
mechanical occupations But partly the growth of these classes may 
be regarded as an artificial inflation, due to a combination of economic 
and social circumstances The superior social consideration attaching 
to a professional career, or conversely the dislike of a life of manual 
or mental routine in manufacture or commerce among an increasing 
middle class, together with a great expansion of the means of 
piofessional education, leads to a congestion of many of the 
professions and to a growth of what is sometimes called an 
“intellectual proletariat,’ a struggling, il-paid and irregularly 
employed mass of qualified teachers, doctors, engineers, journalists and 
other writers 

While a large increase of wholesale and retail dealers, agents, 
travellers, and other commercial classes ıs required for the improved 
distribution of the growing quantities of cheapened matenal products, 
the actual increase of many of these classes seems greatly in excess of 
this requirement The increasing difficulty expenenced ın setting 
up for oneself with any prospect of success in a manufacturing 
business, as a farmer or other independent producer, drives larger and 
larger numbers of men into commercial pursuits, where with smaller 
and less specialised training they can struggle to earn a living by 
cutting into one or other of the distributive processes, as merchant, 
broker, retailer, or agent for some mercantile or insurance business 
It ıs easier to enter the distributive competition with a chance of 
getting away some business from another firm than to enter a 
productive business While therefore it 1s doubtless true that an 
excessive amount of productive power exists in many of our manufac- 
turing industries, the waste ıs far less than 1s caused ın the mercantile 
and retail processes by the reckless multrplication of distnbutors 

The normal development of occupations for a nation passing 
through the era of modern capitalism would seem to be as follows 
Beginning at a point where the large majority of the population were 
occupied in or about agriculture, and a small minority occupied 
exclusively ın manufacture or ın commerce, ıt would proceed to 
provide more and more occupation in the mining and staple manufac- 
turing industries, especially in the main textile and metal trades. 
Proceeding further it would effect great economies ın the fundamental 
manufactures, or would become a large importer of the cruder 
manufactures, and would employ itself more largely ın the final stages 
of manufacturmg commodities for consumers, ın novel industries 
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concerned with special tastes and luxuries. Transport and 
commercial operations will then come to play a greater part, and the 
finance aspect of business life to engage an increased amount of energy 
While “dealing” becomes relatively more important than “making” 
m regard to the occupation 1t affords, the production and distibution 
of non-material as compared with material goods grows apace—that 
1s to say, the arts and professions (including the art of Government) 
engage a larger share of the population When the general standard 
of consumption for the great mass of the people has reached a point 
where the more urgent needs of food, clothing, housing are satısfied, 
all further’mses in the standard represent a larger proportion of 
demand for recreation, education, professional services and other 
ımmateral forms of wealth. How rapidly a national economy will 
follow this lne of progress depends largely upon special circum- 
stances Among these the most important are the relative power of 
the working classes to secure a share of the increased material wealth 
which capitalist methods tend to produce, and the freedom and 
expansibility of foreign markets Where a large expansion of home 
markets for agricultural and manufacturing products 1s furnished by a 
rising effective demand on the part of the main body of the nation, 
and where at the same time a larger command of foreign markets 1s 
obtained, the proportion of employment in the productive arts may 
remain large for a considerable period. The rapidly expanding 
markets for British manufactures durmg the first two-thirds of the 
roth century served to maintain a very large proportion of the people 
m productive occupations in spite of the great economies of labour 
effected by machinery Where a ngorous protective policy prevails, 
as in the United States, Germany and France, the rate of displace- 
ment of agncultural and manufacturing occupations by commercial and 
professional 1s considerably slower These nations, not entering the 
era of machine economy for manufactures until half-a-century later 
than Great Bntain, have been enabled to furnish occupation to a 
growing proportion of their populations in the manufacturing arts, in 
part displacmg by home products the former imports fiom Great 
Britain, ın part providing for the early mcrements of a material 
standard of comfort for their growmg populations 

Where a nation enters the modern capitalist economy with a low 
standard of materal comfort for the masses, a growing population 
and a protective system, it may postpone for a long time the 
diminution of agricultural and manufacturing occupation which 1s an 
mevitable tendency of an advanced economy 

The bearing of this upon international trade is obvious Although 
the number of wants common to members of different nations 
constantly increases, end an international standard of comfort thus 
established furmshes an ever-growing basis of mternational division 
of labour and exchange, very defimte hmits exist at any time to the 
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kinds of national wealth really available for international trade While 
improved and cheapened methods of storage and transport continually 
increase the quantity of foods, raw materials and manufactured goods 
available for wide international distribution, an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of national energy 1s put into those final processes of preparmg 
theSe material forms of wealth for consumers, and into the processes 
of distribution, which are of necessity confined to national industry 
Again, every increase of the transport trades, and every growth in the 
proportionate importance of the arts, professions and other branches 
of non-material production, further restricts the proportion of the 
national wealth adapted to international exchange Where a nation 
ıs throwing an increasing proportion of its energies into these 
occupations, the proportion of its aggregate demands which 1s of a 
nature to be supplied from extra-national sources will dimimish It 
by no means follows that the volume and value of its imports 1s 
diminished either absolutely or in proportion to its total expenditure 
Such a nation may, for a time at any rate, rely to an increasing extent 
upon foreigners for its supplies of food, raw materal and cruder 
manufactures So long as ıt has large access to the markets of less 
advanced nations, ıt may displace its own agriculture and even its 
manufactures by imported goods consumed in rises of the material 
standard of comfort of the people, and paid for to an increasing extent 
by higher types of manufacture and by various sorts of services, 
commercial and financial 

While there is no theoretic limit thus assigned to the growth of an 
import trade which may more and more displace the more primitive 
home industries, ıt 1s to be expected that, as a dimmmishing proportion 
of the national consumption takes shape in cruder commodities, so in 
time the growth of the aggregate import trade will be checked, a 
diminishing proportion of the national mcome being expended upon 
buying foreign goods This declme in the relative importance of 
foreign trade, so far from implymg a fall of national prosperity, would 
imply an advance, signifying, as ıt would, that such a nation has 
become rich enough to spend a larger share of its income upon higher 
forms of wealth. 

Great Britain is the nation which has gone furthest in this 
evolution. The history of her foreign trade during the 19th century 
shows her dunng the first half increasmg the value of her import and 
export trade at a pace enormously more rapid than the growth of her 
aggregate income, foreign trade assuming an ever greater importance 
About 1860 the pace of growth of foreign trade began to slacken, 
advancing at a pace which but slightly exceeded the growth of the 
aggregate income of the nation After 1885 a slow decline in the 
rate of growth as compared with national income ıs discernible 
It seems likely that Great Britain has already passed the turning point 
in the development of foreign trade, and that in the future, while the 
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volume and even the value of her imports (and therefore of her 
exports) will show a continual advance, those imports will constitute 
a slowly diminishing proportion of the annual aggregate -of 
commodities and services consumed by the nation 

The statistics of occupations among other advanced industrial 
nations indicate that, though their later development may keep them 
for some time further in the era of rapidly expanding foreign trade, 
the time will come when they also will be subject to the same law, 
the aggregate of their national industry growing faster than their 
foreign trade 

J A Hosson 


THE PROGRESS OF GERMANY AND OF 
GREATER GERMANY. 


URING the last few decades, the population of Germany has 

been increasing with marvellous and unprecedented rapidity 

From 1870 to the present time it has grown from 40,818,000 people 

to more than 60,000,000 people, and has therefore increased by 

so per cent Dunng the same pernod, our own population has 

mecreased from 31,817,000 people to 43,000,000 people, or by but 32 

per cent No nation m the world, exceptmg those oversea which 

yearly receve a huge number of immigrants from abroad, multiplies 

more rapidly than does the German nation, as may be seen from the 
following figures — 


AVERAGE YEARLY INCREASE OF POPULATION BETWEEN THE 
LAST AND THE PREVIOUS CENSUS 


Germany ig Phe 15,000 people per milion of mhabitants 
Russa . . 13,600 people per million of mhabıtants. 
Holland ; 12,300 people per milion of inhabitants 
Switzerland 10,400 people per million of inhabitants 
Belgium : . 10,100 people per milhon of mhabıtants 
Great Britain 9,400 people per milhon of mhabitants 
Austria-Hungary 9,300 people per millon of inhabitants 
Spain 8,800 people per million of mhabitants 
Italy... . 6,900 people per milhon of mhabitants 
France 1,700 people per milhon of inhabitants 


. From the foregoing table ıt appears that not only the population of 
Germany, but that of all the chiefly Germanic nations, increases very 
much faster than that of all other nations, Russia excepted However, 
Russia cannot fairly be compared with Germany, partly because her 
population statistics are not reliable, partly because the growth of her 
population is to some extent due to conquest . 

Whilst the mcrease of the population per million of nhakıtants 
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is im many other nations rapidly becoming smaller and smaller,— 
a fact which 1s so well known that it need hardly be substantiated by 
statistics—the populazion of Germany has, during the last few detades, 
been growing with constantly mcreasing rapidity, and the present rate 
of increase 1s absolutely unprecedented in that country Between 1820 
and 1885 the average yearly increase of the population of Germany 
was only 8,900 per milion of mhabitants, but the average increase 
amounted to 10,700 per milhon per annum between 1885 and 1890, to 
11,200 per million per annum between 1890 and 18093, and to the record 
figure of 15,000 per milhon per annum between 1895 and 1900 

At present, when other nations are comparatively but slowly 
expanding, the 60,000,000 Germans in Germany are adding yearly 
more than 900,000 to their numbers, whilst Great Britain adds less 
than 400,000 to her population. As, at the same time, the 30,000,000 
Germans who live cutside of Germany are mcreasing with similar 
rapidity, the 90,000,000 Germans appear to be multiplying even faster 
than the 81,000,000 inhabitants of the United States, notwithstanding 
the fact that these receive, on an average, more than 500,000 emigrants 
per annum 

Therefore, the proud boast of the Pan-Germans that tt 1s the destiny 
of the German race to rule the world would appear to be correct, were 
1t not for a singular phenomenon which, so far, has remained almost 
unobserved Whilst the 60,000,000 Germans in Germany are 
_ increasing with astonishing celerity, the 30,000,000 Germans who live 
in Austria-Hungary and in other countnes are so rapidly losing all 
German characteristics and even the German language, that ıt seems 
possible that, forty or fifty years hence, the number of Germans outside 
Germany proper will be almost ml The rapid disappearance of the 
30,000,000 Germans :n Greater Germany ıs so extraordinary a process 
and ıs so important a factor in Germany’s foreign policy, that it 1s 
worth while to look somewhat closely into the position of the Germans 
in all countries outside Germany 

Since the tıme when Tacitus wrote, the Germans have always been 
one of the most prolific races, if not the most prolific race, in Europe, 
and they would, no doubt, have obtained the dominion of the world 
by sheer weight of numbers had ıt not been for two racial pecuharities 
In the first place, the German tribes and nations have never been 
unified, but have always been fighting and exterminating one another 
from pre-historic tımes through the Middle Ages and the Thirty Years’ 
War up to the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 In the second place, 
the Germans who have settled among foreign nations have, even if 
they came as conquerors, easily given up their national charactenstics 
and their language, and have allowed themselves to be submerged and 
assimilated by other races The Franks, who went to Northem 
France, became French, the Longobard:, who conquered Italy and 
who ruled the North of Italy for centuries, became Itahans, and only 
a few names, such as Lombardy, remnd one of the ancient rule of the 
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dreaded “Longbeards” The Goths in France and m Spain and the 
Varagi and Goths in Russia have smuilarly disappeared, and only a 
few names here and there remind one of the hosts of German 
conquerors who were swallowed up by those countries as Pharach’s 
hosts were swallowed up by the Red Sea. 

It seems to be a law of Nature, and may be considered an axiom, 
that the Germans increase only m countries where none but Germans 
hve If Germans have to hve side by side with men of another 
nationality, they are easily absorbed and soon lose their language, 
unless a vigorous German Government upholds Germamism by force, 
and counteracts the natural tendency of Germans to sik their 
nationality by forcibly Germamismg those who, otherwise, would 
denationalise the Germans 

The 90,000,000 Germans who lve m Germany and in Greater 
Germany are distributed over the globe as follows -— 


Germany e ; ..« 60,000,000 
Austria-Hungary : 11,550,000 
Switzerland .. ©.’ eer $ 2,320,000 
Russia re i H 2,000,000 
Various European countries ; 1,130,000 

Total m Europe Wt. nite . 77,000,000 
United States and Canada ve aes TI,500,000 
Central and South Amenca. ~ aoe 600,000 
Asia, Afnca, Australia ve we 400,000 

Grand total z „e. 89,500,000 


In Austria-Hungary, the Germans not only used rapidly to increase 
in numbers, but they ıncreased proportionately more rapidly than did 
the other nations which dwell ın that country as long as they were 
politically predommant, and were able to Germanise the other races 
with which they share the land However, during the last few years, 
the Germans have lost their position ın the Dual Monarchy Czechs 
Poles and Magyars have begun to assert their national clams They 
have rebelled against beng treated as an inferior race by the Germans, 
and since then the Germans have been losing ground m Austra- 
Hungary with startling rapidity 

In the Austnan half of the Monarchy, where four-fifths of the 
Austnan Germans are found, there lived 8,461,580 Germans, according 
to the census of 1890 At the census of 1900, 9,170,939 Germans were 
counted m that country At first sight, the increase in the German 
population of 8,380 per milhon per annum, which compares with 15,000 
per milhon per annum in Germany, may appear not unsatisfactory , 
but when we look more closely mto the population statistics of Austria 
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we find that that increase 1s insufficient, for the Austrians of non- 
German nationality have increased much faster than have the Germans 
During the last decade, the Austrian Poles increased by 14,520 per 
milion per annum ; the Austrian Roumanians by 10,450 per million per 
annum , the Austrian Czechs by 8,820 per million per annum, whilst 
the Austnan Germans increased only by 8,380 per millon per annum, 
or slowest of all Thence ıt comes that, in 1880, 36075 per cent of 
the Austrians were Germans, that ın 1890 the proportion of Germans 
had shrunk to 36.04 per cent of the total population, whilst in 1900 
the proportion of Germans had further fallen to 35 78 per cent This 
decrease 1s perhaps not very great, but it 1s only the begining of an 
enormous shrinkage which has commenced to set in, as will readily be 
seen when we examine the position of the 6,000,000 Germans who 
live in those parts of Austria where they come into contact with other 
nationalities 

In the Middle Ages, Bohemia was colonised by Germans, and it was 
Germanised by force. When the Hussites rose m rebellion, more 
from political and national than from religious motives, the progress of 
Germanisation was imterrupted, but, ın course of time, it was 
resumed At present, Bohemia possesses a pre-eminently German and 
a pre-emmently Czech sphere. About 37 27 per cent of the whole 
population are Germans, and about 6267 per cent are Slavs The 
Germans live chiefly ın the North of Bohema, and form a fringe along 
the Austro-German frontier The Czechs sit m the middle and in the 
East of Bohemia 

Prague, the capıtal of Bohemia, which is situated m the central part 
.of the country and in the Czech sphere, used to be a German town, and 
its celebrated university was, until 1882, a purely German instrtution 
But smce then, and especially during the last ten or fifteen years, 
Prague has become almost completely Czech In 1890, there were 
still 16 per cent of German-speaking people in Prague In 1900, only 
10 per cent of German-speaking people were left in that town. The 
celebrated German university has been swamped by the Czechs 
Although the numbers of Czech and German professors and lecturers 
are equally great, there are about 3,000 Czech students as compared 
with only about 1,000 German students, and the number of the 
Germans remains stagnant, whilst that of the Czech students 1s rapidly 
mcreasing 

The Czechs, who have seen their nationality and their language 
suppressed for centuries, who for centuries have been treated as 
an inferior race by the Germans, and who have often been treated with 
injustice, work with passionate energy and with the zeal of revenge to 
re-conquer Bohemia from the Germans, and to make it again an 
independent nation, free from German control The Germans offer 
only a feeble, passive and futile resistance to the determined onslaught 
of their opponents The Czechs in the towns of mixed nationality not 
only refuse to learn German, but disdain to speak ıt even if they know 
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the language. In fact, it ıs dangerous for a German to enter a Czech 
restaurant or to speak German in a Czech crowd, for he will expose 
himself to suffermg bodily violence at the hands of the fanatic and 
easily infurrated Czechs, to whom the sight of a German and the sound 
of the German language appear as an insult 

Whilst the Czechs are determined to remain Czech, and refuse to 
learn and to speak German, the Germans in Bohemia are sending 
their children in rapidly-increasing numbers mto the Czech schools, 
and have thus capitulated to the Czechs Therefore, 1t happens that, 
although 373 per cent of the total population of Bohemia are 
Germans, only 338 per cent of the school children are described as 
German-speaking Consequently it seems that, at present, at least one- 
tenth of the German children throughout Bohemia are being converted 
into Czechs In the German school district of Bohemia, 332,118 
children were described as speaking only German, 30,320 children, or 
as much as one-eleventh, as speaking Czech and German, and 14,203, 
or one twenty-fourth, as speaking only Czech On the other hand, ın 
the Czech school districts, 597,149 children were described as speaking 
only Czech, 10,743, or but one-sixtieth, as speaking Czech and German, 
and 2,603, or only one in 229, as speaking only German In other 
words, of the children in the German schools about one out of eight 
speaks Czech, whilst of the children in the Czech schools, hardly one 
in 45 speaks German 

In Prague, the migration of the German children to the Czech camp 
1s still more pronounced than it 1s for the whole of Bohemia In the 
German school districts in Prague there were, according to the last 
statistics, but 1,432 German-speaking children, whilst the vast majority, 
namely, 3,480 children, spoke both languages, and 323 children spoke 
Czech only But ım the Czech school district of the capital the 
German language ıs almost unknown, for there 16,644 children speak 
Czech, 163, or less than one child in a hundred, speak both languages, 
and one sohtary child 1s described as speaking German only Here 
we have an astonishing contrast between the Czech and the German 
attitudes Almost three-quarters of the children in the German school 
districts speak Czech, whilst not one-hundredth of the children in the 
Czech school districts speak German The German language, after 
having been the medium for centunes, 1s rapidly and completely 
disappearing in Bohemua, and ıs being replaced by Czech 

From the foregomg ıt appears that the Germans in Bohemia, and 
especially ın Prague, lead their children by the thousand into the camp 
of the Czechs In a few years Prague will have become completely 
Czech, and by the time that the children who at present go to school 
have grown up, German will probably be as little spoken in Bohemia 
as it is now spoken in Hungary In 1900 there were 2,337,013 
Germans in Bohemia, and their number has increased by 8,240 per 
millon per annum since 1890, largely owing to the industrial expansion 
in that country But if the political power of the Czechs should, be 
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strengthened—and all indications point in that direction—the German 
parts of Bohemia would as rapidly lose their German character and 
the German language as Prague has lost its German character, and 
language 

In Moravia, where 279 per cent of the population are Germans, 
and 7136 per cent. of the people are Slavs, chiefly Czech, simelar 
conditions prevail In Brunn, the largest town of Moravia, the propor- 
tion of Germans has shrunk from 69 per cent in 1890 to 64 per cent. ın 
1900, but although the Germans are still ın a great majonty in that 
town, only 4,880 children are described as speaking German, whilst no 
less than 8,807 children, or almost two-thirds of the total, are stated to 
be speaking Czech or Czech and German. How retrogressive 1s the 
German element ın Moravia may be seen from the fact that the 
German population of that country comprised 294 per cent of the 
population ın 1890, but only 279 per cent ın 1900 When the 
thousands of German children who now learn Czech at the schools 
shall have become men and women, Moravia will probably contam only 
traces of the German population. 

In Austrian Silesia the Germans have to share the land with both 
Czechs and Poles, and numerically the Germans are by far the 
strongest element Nevertheless, they have rapidly lost ground during 
the last decade In 1890, 478 percent of the inhabitants of Austrian 
Silesia were Germans, 302 per cent were Poles, and 22 per cent 
were Czechs In 1900, only 44.7 per cent of the population were 
Germans, 33 3 per cent. were Poles, and 22 per cent were Czechs The 
ground which the Germans Jost in Silesia was gamed by the Poles, 
and here, as in Bohemia and Moravia, the German children are sent to 
schools where they learn Czech or Pohsh Therefore we find that, 
although 44.7 per cent. of the total population of Austrian Silesia were 
Germans, only 38 per cent. of the children were described as speaking 
German Apparently, one-sixth of the German children are gomg to 
Czech and Polish schools, where they are rapidly beg converted into 
Czechs and Poles 

In Galicia 200,000 Germans live among 4,000,000 Poles and 
3,000,000 Ruthenians, and the Germans are rapidly disappearmg The 
German population cf Gahcia has declined from 227,600 ın 1890 to 
211,752 in 1900, and the proportion of Germans to non-Germans in 
the country has, during the same time, fallen from 3 46 per cent. to but 
29I per cent 

In the Tyrol there are 460,840 Germans and 304,578 Italians, and in 
that country the proportion of Germans to non-Germans has, between 
1890 and 1900, shghtly mcreased However, notwithstanding the fact 
that the number of Germans ıs more than 50 per cent larger than 1s 
that of the Italians, we find that 60,403 children were descnbed as 
speaking German, 57,418 as speaking Itahan, and 3,061 as speaking 
both German and Italan According to the numbers of Itahans and 
Germans, there should be 80,000 German-speaking children and 40,000 
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Italian-speaking children Consequently, 1t appears that in the Tyrol 
about 22,000 German children are being Itahamsed, and 1t seems hkely 
that the Italan element will, eventually, be as victorious over the 
German element ın the South of the Monarchy as are the Czechs and 
the Poles m the North of Austria. 

The foregomg facts and figures clearly prove that in those parts of 
Austra where Germans live side by side with other nationalities, the 
former are rapidly being absorbed by the latter Only in those 
districts of Austra are the Germans likely to crease where 
exclusively, or nearly exclusively, Germans are living These districts 
are Upper Austra, Lower Austra, Salzburg, Styria and Carnthia. 

In 1890, 2,107,577 Germans lived in Hungary Ten years later, 
2,114,423 Germans were counted in that country Therefore, 1t appears 
that, whereas the German population ın Germany has grown by 131,000 
per millon between 1890 and 1900, the German population in 
Hungary has grown by but 3,000 per million durmg the same time, or 
at about one-fortieth the rate of speed The German population of 
Hungary has remained practically stationary during the last decade, 
although the whole population of Hungary has considerably increased 
Consequently, the German element, though ıt ıs unchanged in 
numbers, has greatly decreased m proportion to the total population 
In 1890, 121 per cent of the population of Hungary were Germans 
In 1900, only Ir per cent of the mhabitants of the country were 
Germans The decrease of the German population has been 
particularly stukmg m Hungary proper, where the proportion of 
German inhabitants has shrunk from 13 7 per cent. in 1890 to only 12 
per cent ten years later In other words, in 1890, one German was 
to be found for every sx Hungarians in Hungary, whilst in 1900 there 
was only one German to every eight Hungarians In the Hungaran 
towns the Germans have lost ground at a surprisingly rapid rate, as 
the followmg figures show .— 


PROPORTION OF GERMANS IN IMPORTANT HUNGARIAN TOWNS. 


1890 1900 
Budapest 24 per cent I4 per cent 
Pressburg . 60 percent . 50 per cent 
Oedenburg 64 per cent . 54 per cent 
Temesvar . 56 per cent 5i per cent 
Hermannstadt 61 per cent 55 per cent 
Arad 53 per cent IO per cent 
Kaschan ; 13 per cent .. Q per cent 
Grosswardem Žž . 3 per cent .. 3 per cent 
Raab 3 5 per cent ... 4 per cent. 
Klausenburg ; 4 per cent 4 per cent 
Agram i Q per cent . 7 per cent 


Fiume ey i ‘ 5 per cent . 5 per cent 
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A glance at the foregoing table shows that the Germans have 
diminished in all the big towns m Hungary, and most rapidly in those 
towns which only ten years ago were strongholds of Germanism , but 
the German element has but little diminished or has even remained 
stationary in those towns where ıt was insignificant 

Budapest was founded by Germans in 1241, and it was pre-emurfently 
a German town until very recently Fifty years ago more than half of 
the inhabitants of the Hungarian capital were Germans, m 1880, 33 
per cent of the population were Germans, in 1890, the German 
population had fallen to 24 per cent , ın 1900, ıt amounted only to 14 
per cent At the present date, only about one-tenth of the population 
of Budapest consists of Germans, and it is quite impossible to make 
oneself understood in German in the Hunganan capital 

Whist in Bohemia, Moravia, Austrian-Silesia, Galicia and the Tyrol 
the German element has chiefly voluntarily merged itself in the Czech, 
Polish and Italian element, it has, in Hungary, to some extent, been 
de-nationalised owing to the application of external pressure Hungary, 
like Germany, follows an active, and to some extent coercive, national 
policy, whilst Austria now follows the policy of Zazssee-fazre with regard 
to the different nationalities which dwell m the country However, 
the Germans ın Hungary do not seem to object to bemg Magyarised 
On the contrary, they hke to be taken for pure-blooded Magyars 
They speak Hungarian among themselves, and affect not to know 
German when addressed by a stranger in their mother-tongue Under 
these circumstances, 1t seems likely that, in a few decades, hardly a 
trace will be left of the 2,000,000 Germans who now live m Hungary 

In 1900, Austria-Hungary had a total population of 45,405,266 
people, of whom 11,385,362, or about one-quarter, were Germans Of 
these Germans exacily 6,000,000, or somewhat more than one-half, 
lived in a precarious position m Bohemia, Moravia, Austrian-Silesia, 
the Tyrol, Galicia and Hungary, where their position is threatened by 
Czechs, Poles, Italians and Magyars Consequently, the outlook for 
the future ıs far from hopeful for the Germans who hve under the 
Double Eagle 

Hungary absorbs the Germans with incredible rapidity, but the 
Government of Austna has hitherto been able to protect the German 
element in Austria, and to rule the vanous races in a way favourable 
to the preservation of the German nationality and the German 
language But the Czechs are anxious to follow Hungary’s example, 
and to pursue a v.gorous national policy which would necessarily be 
anti-German, for the Germans have suppressed the Czechs in the past, 
and are therefore considered by them as strangers and intruders If 
the Czechs succeed mm getting a free hand in Bohemia, the 
3,000,000 Germans who hve in that country will rapidly be absorbed by 
the Czechs, and the preservable part of the German population of 
Austria-Hungary may in twenty years be restricted to about 7,000,000 
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people, who will find themselves ın a hopeless mimority against 
50,000,000 non-Germans living with them ın the Monarchy 

In „Bohemia, Moravia and Austrian-Silesia, the Germans form a 
fringe along the Austro-German frontier, but they are cut off from the 
German Hinterland of Austria In Hungary, the Germans occur in 
patches, here and there, and cannot stand together in mutual defence 
If these dispersed great German colomes in Austria and in Hungary 
should disappear—and their isolation makes such an event appear 
possible—the Germans in Austria-Hungary will be confined to the 
great German exclave m South-west Austria, which 1s composed of 
Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, etc, where 
about 6,000,000 Germans live who form nine-tenths of the population 
of those parts This German island ın the midst of a surging and roaring 
sea of Slavonic nations would, no doubt, be able to resist the more or 
less forcible encroachments of Czechs, Poles and Hungarians for some 
considerable time , but the German element, with its hopeless minority, 
would hardly be able to act any longer as the governing element in 
Austria, as ıt has done hitheito Vienna, which ıs situated almost on 
the Eastern border of the German exclave, and dangerously near 
Bohema, is already being invaded by immense numbers of Czechs, 
and if the Czech element should once succeed ın capturing the Austrian 
capital, ıt would soon, through the capital, dominate the whole of 
Austria. 

The German element in Austria 1s not only threatened from without, 
but also from within It has often been remarked that illegitimacy 1s 
nowhere in Europe more frequent than in Austria, where, according to 
the official statistics, 13 7 per cent of the children are illegitimate, as 
compared with only 9 per cent in France, 9 per cent ın Germany, 8 5 
per cent in Hungary, 74 per cent in Scotland, 42 per cent in 
England and, Wales, etc The high proportion of illegitimate births 
in Austria becomes particularly startling if we investigate the statistics 
of births in the different parts of Austria, for then we are brought face 
to face with the following most extraordinary phenomenon In those 
parts of Austria where Czechs, Poles, Ruthemans and Italians prevail, 
such as Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, the Tyrol, Carniola, 
Bukovina, Dalmatia, only about 7 percent of the births are illegitimate 
On the other hand, ın those districts where the Germans form about 
nine-tenths of the population, from 20 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
children are illegitimate In Styria, 24 per cent, in Lower Austria, 
25 1 per cent, in Salzburg, 269 per cent, in Vienna, 32 per cent, and 
in Carinthia even 426 per cent of the children are born out of wedlock 
In the chiefly German parts of Austria 130,000 children, or about one- 
quarter of all the children born, are illegitimate This startling and 
almost incredible difference in the percentage of illegitimate births 
between the German and the non-German parts of Austria, and the 
frightful number of fatherless children ın that country, bode ill for the 
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future of the Austrian Germans, for such figures are a sure indication 
of moral and physical decay, and they explain why the Germans in 
Austria-Hungary are everywhere losing ground to Czechs, Poles, 
Italians and Magyars. It need hardly be mentioned that the infant 
mortality and the proportion of still births 1s enormously greater among 
Illegitimate than among legitimate children 

In Austria there are, in round numbers, 9,200,000 Germans, 6,000,000 
Czechs, 4,300,000 Poles, 3,400,000 Ruthenians, and 3,000,000 people 
belonging to five different nationalities. Consequently, 1f the German 
element should lose its supremacy in Austria, the Czechs, or the Czechs 
and the Poles combined, may claim, and probably would obtain, the 
supremacy in, and the rule over, the Austrian part of the Monarchy 
That they would use their power for their own ends, and retahate on 
the Germans for the centunes of wrong which they have suffered, by 
gradually extinguishing the German element ın Austra and trans- 
forming the country into a purely Slavomic State can hardly be 
doubted 

The Slavonic element ıs evidently in the ascendant in Austria, where 
602 per cent of the population are Slavs, and it may soon be 
triumphant. It therefore seems very likely that Austra may, 
indeed, ın course of time, be turned from a nommally German State 
into a purely Slavonic State, supposing, of course, that events are 
allowed to develop peacefully ın the direction ın which they are 
developing at present Whether Germany, Austria’s neighbour, will 
allow such a change to take place, ıs, of course, another question That 
Germany should placidly look on whilst 10,000,000 of Austrian Germans 
are being absorbed by those Slavs whom Germans and Austrians have 
colomsed, Germanised, suppressed and oppressed ın the past, and who 
therefore detest, and are a danger to, Germany and Germanism, may 
well be doubted Austnia~-Hungary may, conceivably, in course of 
tıme, become to Germany and Russia a second Poland 

Switzerland 1s partly German, partly French and partly Itahan In 
1900 there were 2,319,105 German-speaking people, 733,220 French- 
speaking people, and 222,247 Itahan-speaking people in Switzerland 
These three nationalities occupy separate parts of the country. The 
Itahans live in the South, the French in the West, and the Germans 
m the North and East of the country In view of the fact that more 
than two-thirds of the Swiss are Germans, and that the French and 
Itahans in Switzerland do not endeavour to Itahantse or to Galhcise 
their German neighbours, ıt mght be thought that the Germans would, 
owing to their great frutfulness, mcrease more rapidly than do the 
Itahan Swiss and the French Swiss But this is not the case 
Between 1888 and 1900 the French-speaking population of Switzerland 
mcreased by 15 5 per cent, and the Italan population, largely through 
immigration, increased by 43 3 per cent, whilst the German-speaking 
population increased by only 114 per cent As the French population 
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1s almost completely stationary in neighbouring France, it seems 
probable that the great mcrease in the French-speaking population 
of Switzerland ıs largely due to the fact that the French-speaking 
Swiss are absorbing the Germans The merging of the German 
element ın the French population ıs particularly noticeable in the 
canfon of Berne, where about one-sixth of the people are French, but 
this sixth is growing fast at the expense of the German five-sixths 

If the present movement of nationalities ın Switzerland should 
continue for a few decades, the Germans will find themselves in a 
minority, and will then, in all probability, rapidly become Gallicised, 
especially as the German Swiss are Republicans toa man They are 
passionately opposed to monarchical government, and therefore 
naturally inchne rather towards France than towards Germany 

Tt is estimated that 2,000,000 Germans live in Russia, but no exact 
figures exist as to ther numbers About 300,000 Germans live in 
the Baltic provinces, principally in Riga, Mitau, Dorpat and Reval 
In Poland 500,000 Germans are supposed to live. They are chiefly 
occupied ın factories, and in Lodz alone more than 100,000 Germans 
are counted Spread through South Russia and along the Volga, 
approximately 1,000,000 Germans are supposed to reside They are 
the descendants of the German peasant colonies which were founded 
by Catherme II, Alexander I and other Russian monarchs, who 
wished to develop their thinly-populated country by attracting many 
thousands of German settlers 

For a long time the Germans in Russia preserved their national 
charactenstics and their language they had ın therr colonies therr own 
laws, their own admunistration, their own colleges, schools, etc , but 
during the last twenty-five years they have been Russiamsed with so 
much energy and so much success that the German language is rapidly 
becommg extinct in Russa The Poles in Russia have apparently 
preserved their nationality and their language much better, notwith- 
standing a longer and more energetic persecution on the part of 
Russia At present, there are but two small German schools in Russia, 
one m Riga and one in Helsingfors 

In Belgium and Holland about 150,000 Germans are hving, and in 
both countries they are rapidly being converted mto Belgians and 
Dutch In France there are at least 100,000 Germans, who are mostly ın 
comfortable circumstances, and of these about 50,000 live in Paris 
But their cohesion and their sense of nationality ıs so small that, 
notwithstanding the old enmity between French and Germans, they 
are rapidly becoming French The only German paper in France 1s 
the Partser Zectung, which appears weekly, and which has to work 
hard to make both endsmeet There are only two German elementary * 
schools ın the whole of France, one m Pans and one in Marseilles 
The former 1s attended by 113 German children, and the latter by 
but seven German children 
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In this country there are at least 100,000 Germans permanently 
domiciled, who are, on the whole, n very good circumstances, and of 
whom the great majority hve in London There are some German 
churches in London, Liverpool and other provinaal towns Two 
German weekhes and a German bi-weekly paper appear ın London, 
but their circulation is quite msigmificant, and there are only four or 
five German schools m the whole of Great Brtan The sons and 
daughters of German parents living im this country in many cases 
know little or no German, and it is very rarely that the children 
of German parents are sent to school in Germany 

In Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria and Turkey about 100,000 Germans 
reside, of whom about 30,000 hve ın Bucharest alone They are 
chiefly found in the towns, and have not lost their nationality Hence 
they possess, in those countries, a considerable number of schools 
which are largely patronised by native children 

In the United States about 11,000,000 German-speaking people are 
supposed to live, but of these only 2,666,990 were born in Germany 
The remaimng 8,500,000 are the children of German Immigrants, 
but of these many, and probably the majority, grow up with hardly 
any knowledge of the German language Throughout the Umted 
States there are numerous nommally German schools, but these have 
gradually become Americamised and have, m most cases, lost their 
German character altogether The huge number of flounshmg 
German private schools which used to exist m North America has 
almost completely disappeared, and ın many of the so-called German 
schools German 1s only taught as a foreign language, side by side 
with French The German element remains German for a longer 
time only in those parts of the United States where the Germans 
are crowded together m considerable numbers, for instance, in New 
York, where 322,343 Germans were counted m 1900, m Chicago with 
170,738 Germans, in Philadelphia with 71,319 Germans, m St Lows 
with 58,781 Germans, etc 

Canada is estimated to have about 440,000 Germans among her 
population, but they have become Canadised 

No less than 600,000 Germans live in South America Brazil has 
about 400,000 German citizens, of whom 300,000 are found in the 
two Southern districts of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina, where 
they form about one-quarter of the population Here the Germans 
have founded substantial towns and villages, and they have preserved 
their characteristics and their language, which 1s tinged with numerous 
Portuguese, Spanish and native words, and in those parts where 
Germans prevail native Brazihans and negroes may occasionally be 
heard using the broadest German dialects The Germans in Brazil 
possess a very large number of German schools, there being 600 in Rio 
Grande do Sul alone, and there are numerous German churches, clubs, 
newspapers, etc Many of the German schools in Brazil are sub- 
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ventioned by the German Government The Germans ın South Brazil 
feel themselves a nation, and in the small morning hours after 
festivities they may be heard discussing, with patriotic enthusiasm, 
the possibility of again forming a part of the old Fatherland The 
Germans in Uruguay, Argentina, Chili, Bolivia, Venezuela, &cuador, 
etc, are dispersed all over those countries, and do not form compact 
colonies, as they do ın the South of Brazil 

In Australia about 100,000 Germans are counted, who have com- 
pletely lost their nationality and language In Asia there are a few 
thousand Germans, who chiefly live in British colonies and in the 
harbour towns of China Many of these have become Anglicised, 
they are members of English clubs, they take in the English papers, 
and they speak English even amongst themselves In Africa there is 
a considerable number of Germans, most of whom are found ın the 
Cape Colony and in the Transvaal Colony In the former, as well 
as in the latter, they have lost their nationality completely In the 
German colonies in Africa so few Germans are living that they are not 
worth mentioning 

Whilst the 60,000,000 Germans in Germany are moreasing in 
number at a surprising rate, the 30,000,000 Germans outside Germany, 
who also are increasing very fast, are rapidly being converted into 
Czechs, Poles, Itahans, Hungarians, Frenchmen, Russians, Dutchmen, 
Belgians, Enghshmen, Americans, Canadians, Boers, British colonists, 
etc This spectacle fills many thoughtful Germans with regret and 
sadness, especially as the Germans who become incorporated in 
foreign nations are, in many cases, men of prominent ability whose 
services would have been imvaluable to the Mother country Not a 
few of the most prominent statesmen, generals, scientists and business 
men ın many countries, Great Britain included, are Germans by birth 
or by descent Germany incurs, therefore, enormous losses not only 
ın material, but also ın intellectual, power by the migratory tendency 
of her sons and by their peculiarity of easily allowing themselves to 
be assimilated by Germanic, Latin, or Slavonic nations 

Men of other nations are not so easily de-nationalised as are the 
Germans Wherever the Enghshman goes, he takes with him his 
church, his Bible, his club, his newspaper, his sports, his household 
gods, his national virtues and his national faihngs Frenchmen also 
who live abroad will remain Frenchmen in thought and ın language, 
even if they have been separated from France for centuries, as may 
be seen by the Aaédzéants of Eastern Canada Dutchmen, lkewise, 
preserve their language and thew national peculiarities during 
centuries of separation from their country, as can be seen im the case of 
the Boers, who are Dutch to the marrow It seems that, among 
European nations, the Germans alone are truly cosmopolitan, for 
they make the world their country 

Fifty years ago, when cosmopolitanism was the fashion, this peculiar 
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adaptability of the Germans was considered by them as a'virtue, but 
since the time of Friedrich List and Prince Bismarck, whén the 
Germans began to call political economy “national” economy, and to 
discard their policy of sentiment for a purely national and deliberately 
selfish policy of interest, the cosmopolitamsm of the Germans has 
come to be considered as a vice, and ıt ıs now loudly condemned as 
such by all University professors and other professional moralists 
Therefore the Germans are striving hard to overcome the vice of 
cosmopolitanism, to become more national and to preserve the German 
element abroad - 

With this object in view, many Societies for the Defence of 
Germanism have been founded both in Germany and in Austra 
during the last two or three decades In 1880 the Vienna School 
Society was founded for the purpose of preserving the German 
language in those parts of Austria where it is threatened by other 
nationalities That society has, since its creation, spent £400,000 
and has opened forty-nine schools, but of these only fifteen are at 
present in existence The enthusiasm for the society which prevailed 
in Austria for a few years has disappeared, and, from the details given 
1n the beginning of this article, ıt seems that its activity has not been 
able to stem the Slavonic tide 

In 1881 the AZ gemene Deutsche Schulverein zur Erhaltung des 
Deutschtum’s 1m Ausland, the German School Society for the 
Preservation of Germanism Abroad, was founded in Berlin on the 
model of its Vienna prototype In 1903 it had 33,000 members and 
a yearly come of £6,000 It has confidential agents ın all countries, 
and has altogether spent about £100,000 since its inception It has 
the proud motto “To serve Germanism ıs to serve mankind” The 
moderate amount of money spent by the society seems to show that 
its practical utility can hardly be very great, and it is not apparent 
that ıt has, during its twenty-five years’ activity, done much to 
counteract the process of de-nationalisation among the Germans living 
abroad. The German Government sympathises with the policy of the 
Schulverein and it has granted since 1900 a subsidy of £15,000 per 
annum to German schools in foreign countries, without claiming the 
right of control or supervision on account of this subvention 

From pre-Chmistian times up to the present its migratory instinct 
has been one of the leading characteristics of the German race. 
Consequently the frontiers of Germany have changed continually ın 
the most extraordinary manner The Germans have had practically 
ho settled country excepting the narrow district between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, which has always been German That district, which contains 
approximately 40,000,000 Germans, is almost purely Germanic, and 


1t is still the stronghold of the race The remaining parts of the 


Germany of to-day, or about one-third of her territory, are colomal 
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In the course of centunes the Germans have spasmodically 
streamed North, South, East and West in enormous numbers, but those 
Germans who have been left behind on foreign soil have, after a short 
period of supremacy, been swallowed up by the orginal inhabitants 
of the countries in which they have settled. Copenhagen in the North, 
and* Novgorod, near St Petersburg, far away in the East, were at 
one time German towns, and German used to be the language of the 
cultured and the language of commerce in Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway Holland and Switzerland were, at one time, loyal German 
States, but having been left to fight their own battles single-handed, 
they cut themselves adrift from the German nation and formed 
independent States In this way Germany has been deprived not 
only of several millions of people but also of two of the most valuable 
strategical positions ın Europe, the possession of which would allow 
Germany to rule the continent of Europe 

Whilst Germanism has lost much of the ground which it conquered 
in past centuries, ıt has prevailed in other not originally German 
parts In East Prussia, for instance, the native heathen inhabitants, 
the Prussians, of whom nothing but the name has been preserved, 
were exterminated in the thirteenth century by the Teutomc Order, 
and from all parts of Germany peasants and townsmen were settled 
im that devastated country, which thus became thoroughly German 

Sınce the tme when the foundation of the present Germany was 
laid in the wilderness of Prussia up to the present day, the policy of 
vigorous, and if needs be forcible, colomsation has always been a 
guiding principle of Prussian policy, and thus Prussia has Germanised 
her conquered lands In the srxteenth century the Prussian Electors 
attracted to their territories the Protestants and Dissenters ‘who were 
expelled from other German States The Great Elector and the first 
Prussian kings, Frederick I. and Frederick Wham I, pursued the 
same policy of colonisation in the Slavonic East of Germany, and they 
attracted also numerous Hollanders, who brought with them their 
methods of agriculture, of canalisation and of mrigation, their sciences 
and their manufacturing industnes 

Frederick the Great was the greatest, the most thorough and the 
most systematic of all Germamsing rulers of Prussia, although he 
only spoke and hardly wrote anythmg but French. He created 
a chain of villages along the Polsh frontier in Silesia after 
he had conquered that province from Austria, and he planted’ a large 
German population among the Slavs ın the East of his kngdom. He 
converted his old soldiers into peasants, found them wives, cattle and 
furniture, and he attracted from the South and the West of Germany 
about 43,000 families, or, approximately, about 300,000 people By 
these means he increased the slender population of his kingdom by 
ten per cent, and firmly established German supremacy throughout 
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the country At the end of his reign about one-third of the population 
of Prussia consisted of 1mmigrant colonists and their descendants 

The Empress Mana Theresa and the Emperor Joseph imitated the 
policy of Frederick the Great m Austria-Hungary They founded, 
for stance, a great German colony in the South of Hungary, where 
25,000 colonists were settled and where at present about ‘406,000 
Germans are found However their labour has been lost, for the 
isolated German peasant colonies in the North and South of Hungary 
will soon succumb to the victorious Magyars who are rapidly 
Magyarising the whale of Hungary 

Through the deliberate, forceful and thorough Germanising policy 
of Prussia, Germany, in its present form, ıs no longer a conglomerate 
of individualistic, vaguely patriotic and mutually hostile States, but a 
firmly knit, strongly united and thoroughly national nation, whilst the 
Germans ın other countries, and even in nominally German Austria, 
are not unlike wandering tribes of nomads which have temporarily 
settled in a foreign land and are ready to abandon their own 
nationality Through the energetic policy of the Hohenzollerns the 
historic character of Germany has been radically altered The 
Germans ın Germany have with fire and iron been welded into a 
nation, and will remam a nation as long as they are held together by a 
strong iron band Whether the Germans would remain a nation if 
they were left to themselves and if the firm band of national discipline 
were loosened, may well be doubted Not by national inclination 
and by natural development, but by force have they received the sense 
of nationality, and by force they have Germanised the non-German 
elements ın the country 

The traditional policy of Germanisation ıs still pursued by the 
Government in the Eastern provinces of Prussia, where, at the census 
of 1900, 3,305,749 Poles were counted, whom Prussia has so far been 
unable to assimilate and to Germamise In order to convert these 
Poles into Germans, the use of the Polish language in public and 
private education has been forbidden, and even ın religious instruction 
German has to be used Letters addressed in Polish are not for- 
warded by the German Post Office, Polish theatres, clubs, societies, 
etc, are not allowed to exist Besides, the Prussian Government tries 
to Germanise the districts where Poles prevail by its traditional policy 
of settlmg German peasants among them This policy was initiated 
by Bismarck in 1886, and for this purpose a Settlements Fund of 
£5,000,000 was created, which was increased to £10,000,000 ın 1808, 
and to £22,500,000 ın 1902 With this fund land belonging to Polish 
landed proprietors and Polish peasants is bought and the Poles are 
replaced by German proprietors and German peasants This measure 
has proved a godsend to those Polish landed proprietors whose estates 
were heavily encumbered, for they were, by the policy of the Prussian 
Government, enabled to sell them on very favourable terms 
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So far, about 6,000 families, or about 30,000 people, have thus been 
settled by the State among the Poles, but in spite of all Government 
measures, the Poles have not only held their ground in the East of 
Germany, but they have apparently even gained ground, partly because 
their national instinct ıs strongly developed and because they 
cling to their language, partly because the Poles are even more prolific 
than are the Germans Consequently, we find that, in the province 
of Posen, where about 1,000,000 Poles and about go0,000 Germans 
are living side by side, the Germans have increased only by 334 per 
cent between 1890 and 1900, whilst the Poles have increased by 
about 1034 per cent during the same time. 

If we take a comprehensive view of Germany and of Greater 
Germany, we find the curious spectacle that Germany proper is not a 
natural, but an artificial, nation, which has been created by energetic 
rulers, who deliberately set themselves the task of counteracting the 
natural, self-destructive tendencies which are the historical 
characteristics of the German race 

Modern Germany was founded about five hundred years ago by 
conquerors and colonists, and the energetic spirit of the pioneers who 
founded the present Germany among the heathen Prussians has 
prevailed in the traditional policy of the Hohenzollerns up to the 
present date The Germany of to-day is but a magnified Prussia, and 
her national character 1s no longer the same as that of ancient 
Germany, but is the energetic conquering and fighting character of 
the Teutonic Order which laid the foundation of the present Empire 

It 1s clear that this artificially created Germany has, as regards 
national character, little ın common with the naturally created, 
but gradually dissolving, German States which lie outside the German 
frontiers Notwithstanding their umity of race and their unity of 
language, the Germans inside and outside of Germany are politically 
totally different beings Anstotle taught, twenty-four centuries ago, 
that men are, after all, pre-eminently political animals, and therefore 
it comes that the Germans inside Germany and those outside Germany 
are practically two different races 

To those Germans whose ambition ıs a German World-Emprre, 
the thought that 30,000,000 of their countrymen in Greater Germany 
are disappearing fast ıs almost unbearable Hence, it is the wish of 
many Germans to save the Germans in Greater Germany by drawing 
them into the iron circle which surrounds, compresses, and at the 
same time upholds and elevates the German Empire and its 
inhabitants Only if they are umted with the German Empire will 
the outlying German tribes become German indeed, and will be made 
to Germanise other nations Whether the dream of a German Empire 
from Hamburg to Tneste, which would include the German parts and 
some of the Slavonic parts of Austria, and which might imclude 
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Holland and Switzerland as well, will remain a’dream, or whether it 
will matenalise, should soon be decided, for the German element in 
Austna seems likely to disappear almost completely within a few 
decades The problem of the Austnan Germans is, therefore, an 
urgent one, and may soon become of greater interest to German 
diplomacy than the future of Asia Minor and of Shantung. 


O ELTZBACHER 


THE HIGH ANCESTRY OF PURITANISM. 


HE more generally the history of medieval religion 1s studied, no 
longer by one party exclusively, but by men of widely different 

views and sympathies, the more evident ıt becomes that the lessons 
of Church history contain correctives for the one-sided tendencies of 
all religious denominations Nothing, for mstance, has more hope- 
lessly undermined extreme ritualism than the historical researches 
of the most learned mtualists, who have discovered that the 13th 
century altar was bare indeed compared with many which seem quite 
moderate nowadays, and that (to quote from one of them) “Some 
“mous usages [of later ntual] flow from very muddy sources ” We 
are here on the outskirts of a truth which only wider study will finally 
establish, but which is dawning more clearly every day, that the 
pre-Reformation Church resembled modern Enghsh religion, with all 
its cross-currents and tangle of authority and conflict of sects, far 
more nearly than either Romamsts or “advanced” Anglicans care 
to realise A man dissatisfied with the modern world, if suddenly 
set back into his imaginary paradise of the 13th century, would find 
himself still confronted by a great deal which he specially abhors in 
modern nonconformity, and ıt would, perhaps, grate on him all 
the more for bemg then labelled with the label of the Church Even 
Baptists and Ritualists are on better terms with each other nowadays 
than were the parish clergy and the friars of the Middle Ages and. 
the modern priest who loses no opportunity of expressing his dishke 
for Puritamsm httle suspects how much Puritanism there was in the 
highest places during the crownmg period of the pre-Reformation 
Church St Bernard, St. Bonaventura, St Thomas Aquinas go farther 
sometimes in this direction than a moderate Anglican of to-day would 
care to follow them. and, in spite of St Francis’s own joy i rehgion, 
there ıs a very strong note of Puritamsm among the early friars Even 
M. Sabatier, with his admirable historical sense, generalises too hastily 
in this respect from St Francis and the Fzorettz to the friars in general 
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Records older than the Fvorettz, and of a more strictly historical 
character, reveal among the early Franciscans and Dominicans a gloom 
of hfe, an exaggerated and stereotyped other-worldlness, an 
indifference or aversion to some of the noblest things m creation, 
which we are accustomed to attribute too exclusively to post- 
Reformation religious movements The evidence which I am about 
to quote here 1s, of course, only a small portion of all that might be 
brought forward It is taken from some of the earliest and most 
authentic Franciscan documents—from the genuine writings of St 
Bonaventura and those by his secretary, Bernard of Besse, and his 
contemporary, David of Augsburg, which have commonly been 
attributed to the Samt hımself—from such early chronicles as 
Salimbene and “the XXIV Generals,” and the similar Dominican 
“Lives of the Brethren” All these documents, with many more like 
them, point to the same fact, that much which the modern Anglican 
brands as distinctively sectarian was thoroughly characteristic of the 
average friar in the earlier and purer days of the two Orders 

To Newman, for instance, the “personal assurance of Salvation ” 
was a special characteristic of “the extreme of Calvinism or 
“Methodism” From a purely modern pomt of view this idea 1s 
natural enough for it ıs maimly Calvinists and Methodists nowadays 
who lay stress on that “conversion” of which the other 1s a 
natural corollary But a wider view of religious history sweeps 
away this narrow limitation since to the friar also there came a 
definite moment of “conversion”, and the friars, too, as Newman 
would have recognised if their original records had come within his 
reading, rivalled any Calvinist in the personal assurance of salvation 
The ancient “Provinciale,” published by Conrad Eubel, which gives 
a list of the fnaries and of their most noteworthy occupants, contains 
such notices as, “Bro Andrew earned, while yet he lived, the assurance 
“of the Crown of Life”, or, “Bro Rolandino, of Florence, being in 
“prayer, was certified of a Crown laid up for him in heaven” and 
more detailed accounts of simular assurances are frequent in the early 
chronicles Moreover, every separate Franciscan might boast some- 
thing of the same certitude , for the world was never allowed to forget 
the divine promise to their founder that all who kept his rule should 
come to eternal hfe If Newman, therefore, could have escaped from 
his modern world of Calvinism and Methodism back to the Middle 
Ages, he would have found himself in far closer and more mevitable 
contact with these self-elected Predestinates, diverting parishioners 
from his services and offerings from his church, often preaching 
doctrines which to him seemed rank heresy, no longer to be loftily 
thrust aside as schismatics, but impregnably entrenched behind the 
special favour of Pope and people 

Nor was this—which I have taken first because of the importance 
lent to ıt by such an authority as Newman’s—by any means the closest 
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pomt of contact between modern schism and medieval orthodoxy 
Nothing but a close study of the manuals of conduct written for 
friacs, by St Bonaventura and his school can make us realise how 
httle the ordinary conscientious Franciscan retained of St Francis’s 
joy in life, or in how many respects he was enslaved to a formalism 
worthy of the post-Reformation Puritan The discipline of the 
convent (as I have pointed out elsewhere)* was the discipline of the 
quarterdeck . the rules of conduct were precise and narrow Laughter 
and play are absolutely forbidden m these books- beautiful sights and 
sounds are condemned as savouring of “concupiscence ”, the formal 
rehgious talk and the “DV” of the Puntan are inculcated, prayer 
1s to be accompanied by sighs and tears, dances and public festivities 
are umproper, not only for the professional “Religious,” but for all who 
wish to save their souls No mnght-minded frar will gaze upon a 
woman if he can avoid it, the very existence of the other sex 15 a 
temptation permmtted by God ın His inscrutable Providence, upon 
this theme our friars wax as eloquent as the Wife of Bath’s husband 
That which to modern ideas ıs most repulsive in Calvinism—the iron 
logic with which ıt condemns so huge a proportion of mankind to 
eternal pain—is simply mbherited from medieval orthodoxy Even 
Dante dared not save the unbaptised chidren of Christian parents 
from hell, while Samts Gregory, Bonaventura, and Thomas Aquinas 
reckon the sight of the wicked in hell-fre to be one of the joys of the 
blessed in heaven To the medieval fnars, as to the later Puritans, 
hell was too often a far more vivid reality than heaven, nor did the 
elaborate theory of confession and absolution save men from the same 
blind gropings, the same rash confidence on the one hand or unreason- 
able despair on the other, which are sometimes spoken of as peculiar 
to later revivals David of Augsburg writes of his own time as one 
might write of the eighteenth century “Some trust only to Gad’s 
“goodness, dreammg that He will save them even in their sins 
“And others again have nought but mistrust of God, dreaming that 
“if they are converted, He wiil mot give them perseverance in the 
“spit or sustentation for their body” It is very remarkable how 
many medieval saints—and friars at least ın proportion to the rest— 
are recorded to have fought against despair, or against visible devils, on 
their very deathbed , St Catherme of Siena ıs atypical instance The 
devil was everywhere—legions of devils, often in bodily form The 
Blessed John of La Verma fought them with his staff as a man drives 
away flies , 1t was revealed to another of the brethren that “more than 
“8,000 demons ” had been specially deputed to lay siege to a convent 
manned by only seven friars! The Fzorett: shows us how difficult 
St Francis himself found it to expose the wiles of the devil who, m our 
Lord’s shape, had assured the samtly Ruffino that he was destined to 
damnation Gules, more saintly if possible than Ruffino, spent long 
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hours of such agony with devils in sohtude that “at mght, when he 
“went back to his cell, he would say with a sigh, ‘Now, I look for my 
“martyrdom.” Saints of the Middle Ages often tortured themselves 
as much with mysteries of Predestination as any Calvinist of them 
all And it was worse still when Satan came in the shape of our 
Lord or of the Virgin Mary, with all the glory of heaven around him, 
and unutterable temptations on his lps It was thus (we are often 
told) that he was specially wont to appear to “men of singular perfec- 
“tion and of good progress in religion” In this guise he would 
persuade the friar, crazed with his own doubts and fears and 
ecstasies, that the last stage of religious perfection was to be found in 
suicide or homicide, Such stories are frequent everywhere, and two 
chroniclers tell us of a friar who crucified himself to consummate his 
imitation of Christ In fact, the more careless was the merriment 
of the great world, the worse were the struggles of those conscientious 
religious who retired from it Behind the bnght pageants of the 
Middle Ages there ıs a constant undertone of spiritual wailing and 
gnashing of teeth Even the tournament, dearest of all to modern 
romance, was anathema to the religious mind of the thirteenth century 

But a modern partisan of the Middle Ages might plead, “All this 
“is merely a natural cloud cast upon earnest minds by the rough 
“conditions of life m those days, this 1s only one side of Puritanism. 
“You cannot attribute to the Cathohc Revivals of the thirteenth 
“century what to my taste ıs the most hateful feature of the later 
“Puritan The frars enjoyed all the nch mtual of the Roman Church, 
“and they have left us some of the most splendid churches ın Italy 
“Even if they were Puritan in heart, at least they were Catholic m 
“eye and ear” No, not even so were they Catholic (in the lower sense 
in which the word 1s used nowadays even of a pattern in church-tiles), 
except so far as they were false to their first ideal The thirteenth 
century parish church, to begin with, was bare of ornament ın com- 
parison with even a moderately “high” Anglican church of the present 
day. And, beyond this, ıt is difficult to exaggerate the extent to 
which religious revivals of the Middle Ages revived also simphcity 
of worship The early Cistercian ideal is extraordinanly bare 
Mabillon rejects a rehgious poem often ascribed to St Bernard 
“because the Cistercians admitted nothing which was bound by the 
“laws of metre” St Bernard; in his Epistle to Abbot Wiliam, writes 
of sumptuous churches and their ornaments in words which George 
Fox might have echoed The pictures-of saints on the walls (as he 
says) “attracting the worshippers’ gaze, hinder their devotions, and 
“almost remind me of the Jewish ntual” In parish churches, this may 
pass- for the bishops, “unable to excite the devotion of the carnal 
“multitude with spiritual things, do so with material ornaments” But 
we monks “who have reputed as filth all that shines bright or sounds 
“sweet to the ear, what fruit do we expect from these things? The 
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“admuration of fools, or the offermgs of the simple? or, since we are 
“mingled among the heathen, perchance we have learned their works 
“and even yet serve their idols?” Nor ıs such Puritamsm confined 
to monastic churches, though St. Bernard, as we have seen, would 
permit pictures and ornaments to the laity who hve on a lower religious 
planë The samtly Gerson shows plaimly that he believed true religion 
to be imperiled in many ways by the gorgeousness even of the parish 
churches of his day “Is 1t expedient,” he asks, “to have so great a 
“variety of mages and pictures in our churches, or do they not some- 
“times pervert many simple folk to idolatry?” Has older contemporary 
Eustache Deschamps speaks still more plainly to the same effect 

This feeling that the highest religion 1s least dependent on beautiful 
sights or sounds was strong among the early friars They were 
Puritanical ın the plamness of their services St Francis expressly 
forbade the saymg of more than one Mass daily in each of their little 
churches—a prohibition which was neglected almost before his corpse 
was cold, for more Masses meant more money, as the parish clergy 
had long ago discovered The enormous majority of the first settle- 
ments had no church at all, no singing, and not always even a separate 
oratory for the daily offices of the brethren When the early friars 
were near a town or a village, they heard Mass singly hke other folk, 
at the parish church But many of them worshipped ın a solitude of 
contemplation which seldom needed any outward forms whatever 
The blessed Conrad of Offida was one of the chiefs of the Spirituals, 
and ıs conspicuous in the Fzorett: Yet he confessed that, smce he 
had been made prest and sung Mass for himself, he had lost sadly 
m spintual consolation It was no doubt for the same reason that 
Brother Thomas the Inshman, one of the special glories of the friary 
at Aquila, “cut off his thumb lest he should be compelled to take 
“prests orders” The stricter of the friars had even a definite dishke 
for Church music, as we have seen that St Bernard thought ıt wrong 
for a monk to find actual enjoyment in sweet sounds “If God,” 
writes David of Augsburg, “took delight m the melody of a voice, 
“then should the mere music of instruments or the song of birds 
“charm Him for these are sweet enough ın their own fashion Punty 
“of heart, and a mind devoted to Him—these are that wherem He 
“delighteth The servant of God should not care greatly for whatso- 
“ever ıs indifferent to Him” Roger Bacon expresses his disgust at 
the “curiousness of new harmonies and foolish pleasure in 
“manifold songs,” which has invaded the Church music of his day So 
widespread was this dislike of elaborate music, or of music at all, that 
Wadding, ın the seventeenth century, feels obliged to argue against 
certain of the order who beleved St Francis and his first companions 
to have forbidden singing and organs ın church, and who therefore 
“utterly forbid” the same ın his own day 

The early taste in buildings was equally plain, not to say sordid 
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A Carthusian of the twelfth century, rebuking his brethren for having 
borrowed money to build a fine convent instead of the old mud 
huts, writes, “These beauties and outward elegances quickly enervate 
“the manly purpose and effeminate the masculine mind It better 
“befits a mind intent on its zxward health, that all wzthout should be 
“rude and neglected.” St Francis, too, loved mud huts, and “even 
wanted to have the new stone buildings at Bologna and Assisi pulled 
down The few frars’ churches built at this time, as we know from 
Angelo Clareno, were extremely small and plain “Our small churches 
“will preach,” said St. Francis, “and men will be more edified by these 
“things than by words” The church at Cambridge, as described by 
Eccleston, would have been almost too miserable for a village meeting- 
house in our day The building of fine churches comcides exactly, 
not only in time but in logic, with the persecution of those brethren 
who clung strictly to the primitive Franciscan rule The splendid 
Basilica at Assisi, with its frescoes by Giotto, was almost as definitely 
contrary to the teaching and example of St Francis as was the Golden 
Calf to that of Moses Thomas of Celano relates how an otherwise 
excellent frar was damned everlastingly for his share in the con- 
struction of these glorious buildings, Eccleston is not certain whether 
any were absolutely damned, but he knows by revelation that many 
expiated it bitterly ın purgatory Some of the dearest friends of St. 
Francis were umpmisoned for their vehement protest against these and 
other violations of the rule one of them, Cæsarıus of Speyer, was 
killed by his gaoler Such buildings as Sta. Croce at Florence were 
a terrible scandal to the Spirituals, and St Bonaventura finds in them 
one of the main symptoms of spiritual decay A vain attempt was 
made to check these “excesses” at the General Chapter of Narbonne 
(1260), where 1t was decreed that the churches must be as small, as 
plain, and as cheaply furnished! as possible Not only were bell- 
towers forbidden, but even stained glass, except that the east window 
might have figures of our Lord, the Virgin, St. Francis, and St 
Antony of Padua Yet even this was a falling away from the first 
ideal for Eccleston tells us how the visitor of the English provinces 
(about 1230) “took very stringent measures concerning the [painted] 
“windows ın the chapel of the Gloucester convent, and deprived a 
“friar of his habit by reason of a pulpit which he had painted, the 
“same punishment was inflicted on the guardian of the convent for 
“having suffered such paintings” 

Even the iconoclasm of the srxteenth and seventeenth centunes finds 
its worthy counterpart in the thirteenth and fourteenth Salimbene 
describes how medieval boys, like their modern successors, threw 
stones at priceless sculptures and frescoes, and how a whole town, in 
a fit of passion, would subject its artistic glories to the basest mutila- 
tions and defilements Not only theologians, but men of genius hke 
Ruskin and William Morris have helped to spread false ideas on this 
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point No more systematic destruction of ancient buildings was ever 
carried out than in medieval Rome, and all careful students of Gothic 
architecture know that the builder of the Middle Ages was pitiless 
to any older work which stood in his way The pious and learned 
Johann Busch describes with unholy glee, among his other “reforms ” 
ın a conventional church, the “conveyance” of an effigy which had 
long giaced the tomb of a mere ordinarily holy bishop, in order that 
it might be placed over the bones of a sainted predecessor who had 
lain 300 years under a plain stone Nor were even the church 
buldıngs and furniture as much respected in the thirteenth century 
as in our own The “Mirror of Perfection” tells us how sordid they 
often were in St Francis’s day, and what pains he took to sweep them 
Here, again, 1s Brother Salimbene’s description of the Italian churches 
even after 70 or 80 years of Franciscan influence “I have found 
“priests who when the people communicate, thrust the conse- 
“crated hosts which are left over into clefts of the wall- though these 
“are the very Body of our Lord And many other foul things they 
“do and horrible to be told, which I pass over for brevity’s sake 
“They keep thew missals, corporals, and church ornaments in an 
“imdecent state—coarse, black and stained, tiny chalices of tarnished 
“pewter, rough country wine or vinegar for the Mass The hosts they 
“consecrate are so little as scarce to be seen betwixt their fingers, 
“not circular, but square, and all filthy with the excrements of flies 
“Many women have better shoe-bands than the cincture, stole and 
“mamiple of many priests, as I have seen with mme own eyes One 
“day when a Franciscan friar had to celebrate mass in a certain priest's 
“church on a feast day, he had no stole but the girdle of the pniest’s 
“concubine, with the bunch of keys attached, and when the frar 
“(whom I knew personally) turned round to say Dominus vobiscum, 
“the people heard the jmgling of the keys” (p 215) This ıs no 
‘exaggeration, for we have the surest documentary evidence to the same 
effect Eudes Rigaud, the great Archbishop of Rouen under St 
Louis, orders church windows to be walled up for economy’s sake, 
in as matter-of-fact a way as if he had been a churchwarden of the 
18th century Surviving surveys of churches, appropriated to the 
deans and chapters of Exeter, Salisbury and St Pauls respectively, 
show that our English sanctuaries in the 13th and 14th centuries were 
often scandalously neglected The worst part of these dioceses was 
naturally Cornwall, where the visitation of 1331 shows the following 
results from the sixteen churches or chapels At one only “all ıs in a 
“good state, as ıt seems, for the present” In three the chancel 1s more 
or less rumous, ın eleven the church books and furniture are in a 
scandalously bad state, ın three others “there are practically none of 
“the necessaries for divine service” It ıs only fair to add that one 
of these cases was due to a recent sacrilegious robbery At St. Mary- 
church, m 1301, the parson was found stacking his corn and brewing 
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his beer in the nave of his church, and we find the same corn-stacks in 
the cathedral of Parma about 1240 AD Again, the wholesale 
vandalism which came in the train of medieval wars can scarcely be 
realised now Not only were churches constantly pillaged and 
destroyed by either party, but they were regularly used as fortresses, ın 
spite of repeated prohibitions Here they were exposed not only to 
the ordinary fate of a besieged or captured stronghold, but also to the 
most reckless treatment from a dissolute garrison, including nameless 
desecrations which their worst enemies would not impute to the 
Puritans of the 17th century Details which cannot be quoted here 
may be found ın Sacchettr’s Sermons, No VII The Hundred Years’ 
War was a disciplined and orderly affair compared with those of Italy 
and the South of France dunng the 13th century; yet those who 
would realise how much beautiful architecture perished long before 
the Reformation should read the terrible array of 14th and 15th 
century documents published by Dr Demifle, sub-librarian to the 
Vatican, under the title of “La Désolation des Eglises, etc” Nor was 
that spit wanting which thinks to do God service by destroying 
objects of art which the veneration of one party has rendered odious to 
their religious adversaries There was at first a good deal of disbelief 
m the stigmata of St Francis Rehgious rivals who envied the 
popularity accruing to the Order from this miracle, unque then, 
though ıt has become common enough since, were wont to disfigure 
the paintings ın which the saint’s stigmata were shown Again, 
certam Cluniac monks of the diocese of Agen, enraged with the fnars 
for setting there, broke through the roof and doors of the church 
during service time, and pillaged the furmiture and books, Wadding 
records several cases of the same kind Next to the Holy Wafer, 
no material object was so profundly revered in the Middle Ages as 
the Crucifix Yet the Cluniacs who tried to drive the fnars from 
Charlieu did not hesitate to break their crosses, and the Bishop of 
Piacenza, for a like reason, caused a Franciscan wayside crucifix to 
be torn up by his clergy and thrown mto a cesspool The lamentable 
iconoclasm of our reformers was simply a survival from earlier and 
still more barbarous times, an old leaven of malice working under 
specially favourable conditions 

St Francis was too beautiful a character to be tated by the worst 
faults of his age, and a few of his best disciples kept the true spirit of 
their master But the vast majority soon became either men of the 
world or Puritan ascetics of almost the old pre-Franciscan type It 1s 
painful to note how soon they shd mto much of that “holy selfishness ” 
(sancta rusticitas) which they themselves so condemned ın the older 
Orders The blessed Angela of Foligno is singled out for our special 
admiration in Canon Knox-Little’s “St Francis” She was the 
spiritual mstructress of Ubertino da Casale, whom Dante names as the 
typical spiritual of his day She was suddenly converted by the 
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preaching of a frar, and “withn a few days she profited so 
“rapidly in the school of Christ that she loved nought but Him, 
“and-all became vile dross to her in comparison of Him alone She 
“mourned to be held by obedience to her husband, by reverence for 
“her mother, and by the care of her children, for she would fain have 
“devoted herself wholly to Christ, on Whose love she desired to spend 
“all her care She besought the Lord with frequent prayers that He 
“could deign to remove all hindrances, both within and without, that 
“her soul might be wholly set on cultivatmg virtue and on 
“contemplating the mysteries of Heaven, and so ıt befel that, within 
“a brief space, her mother first, then her husband, and presently all 
“her children passed away from this world” The real significance of 
a story like this hes less in the facts themselves than in the naive 
admuration with which they were passed from mouth to mouth among 
the Franciscans, the official solemnity with which they were recorded 
for posterity, and the gravity with which they are reproduced, even 
in the middle of the 17th century, by so sober a scholar as Wadding 
The pages of Franciscan and Dommuican chronicles simply teem with 
indications that both Orders were still deeply tinged with the old 
selfish idea of life as a sort of jostle for salvation, a religious sauve 
gut peut “Be not much disquieted about studying for others’ profit,” 
says Brother Giles in the Fzorettz (pt V c 12), “but ever study and 
“be anxious about thyself, and do those things which are profitable to 
“thyself. . for it ıs not credible that thou shouldest love others’ 
“souls more than thine own” (cf ibid, pt I, c 42, 45, andv 5, and 
contrast with Romans 1x. 3) The extreme Spimtuals, as Angelo 
Clareno shows us again and again, were scandalised and not edified 
by the extent to which their brother friars mixed among their fellow 
men Even Berthold of Ratisbon, perhaps the greatest popular 
preacher of the Middle Ages, is not wholly free from this sancta 
rusticitas, nor even Berthold’s master, David of Augsburg, who 
deplores the loss of spiritual fervour which comes from frequent inter- 
course with the laty, and who wntes in another place “Beware lest 
“thou regard or scrutimse curiously other men’s persons, faces, 
“dispositions, dress, gestures, deeds, words or duties So far as it 
“pertaineth not to thee to scrutimise these things for the sake of 
“[spintual] profit, pass them by and think no more thereon than if they 
“were sheep or other beasts, let them claim no more either of thine 
“eyes or of thine heart” Who could imagine, from a study of the 
Frorettz and kindred records, that such words had been written by 
one of St Francis’s sincerest followers, and passed down sem1-offically 
to posterity among the works ascribed to St Bonaventura! 

Perhaps the foregomg considerations may give serous thought to 
those who are apt to look upon Puritanism as an invention of the 
16th century, and to discredit modern rehgious revivals by comparison 
with the romantic friar of the Fzorettz That charming idyll no more 
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represents the real bitterness of the war against the world in the 
13th century than Lucy Hutchmson’s memoirs show us the bitterness 
of the 17th century Leveller A closer study of the real 13th century 
would not be comforting to the well-meaning men who are dissatisfied 
with their own generation mainly because itis their own Puritanism, 
indeed, 1s not of one time, but of most times, and especially of most 
religious revivals Its faults are simply the faults of exaggeration, 
an exaggerated belief in the value of religious phrases and 
religious deportment, with an exaggerated depreciation of “the 
“world,” in that narrow sense which was of hoary antiquity before the 
16th century was born Revivals are nothing ıf not in earnest, yet 
the word earnest itself has gradually acquired an invidious meaning, so 
unpossible is ıt to avoid exaggeration, and to fight (where there 1s no 
doubt that one must fight somehow) with a pleasant smile on one’s 
face The Purttamsm of the Reformation was simply the stnitest 
and most logical attempt yet made to realise certain thoroughly 
medieval ideals , its theory had long been the theory of the religious, 
but none had yet dared to enforce it wholesale Charles I, as we 
know, lost his head simply by trymg to realise the ideals which his 
father had held with equal conviction though with less courage So 
the pursuit of an exaggerated and impossible otherworldliness, with 
all its natural fruts of frequent formality and hypocnisy, has damaged 
for ever the reputation of that religious revival which for the first time 
found itself strong enough to force time-honoured ideas for a brief 
moment upon an unwilling nation. 


G G COULTON 


ON THE SPIRITUAL 
SIDE OF MR. SWINBURNE’S GENIUS.* 


HERE are many sides to the genius of the great writer whose 
poems were issued last autumn, for the first time, ın a collected 
edition His works are exceptionally voluminous, and they may be 
approached from many different pomts of view The critic may draw 
attention to the famous choruses in “Atalanta in Calydon,” or to such 
poems as “The Armada” and “The Altar of Righteousness,” or to 
the well-known pieces in the First Series of “Poems and Ballads,” the 
wonderful music of which so caught and charmed the world’s ear, and 
may declare with truth that the author ıs the greatest master of metre 
who has ever hved Again, leaving the poems, the critic may turn to 
the series of remarkable plays, to “Chastelard,” “Bothwell,” “Mary 
“Stuart,” “Marino Faliero,” “The Sisters,” and “Rosamund,” and may 
point out that as a dramatic writer Mr Swinburne holds a very high 
rank Yet again, considering poems of austere meditation, such as 
“In the Bay,” and many of the sonnets and roundels, the student may 
honestly feel that we find here much of the philosophic depth of 
Wordsworth, united to a passion and music far beyond Wordsworth’s 
reach or, dealing with the numerous political pieces, all of which are 
nobly conceived and finely wrought, he may prefer to say that Mr 
Swinburne’s gift was most grandly exercised in verses expressive of 
his love of England and freedom My own standpoint will be some- 
what other than the standpoint taken by these I shall dwell chiefly 
upon the side of Mr Swinburne’s gemus which, in my belief, 1s at 
once the most characteristic and the least clearly understood, the 
spiritual side 


There are not many poems relating to personal love ın Mr Swin- 
burne’s work, and in this direction there seems to be a certain 
deficiency, or want of development, in his gemus “The Triumph of 
“Time,” ın “Poems and Ballads,” First Series, 1s, however, one of 
the world’s great love-poems, as great, in its way, as Shelley's 
“Epipsychidion,” and far more deeply passionate It made a profound 


* “The poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne,” ın six volumes London Chatto 
and Windus 1904 
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impression upon mary thoughtful readers at the tıme when ıt appeared, 
and the long years that have intervened have only strengthened my 
feeling that those who can understand somewhat of the higher world 
of Art will always look upon this poem as a work apart, filled with an 
almost umique sense of the glory and potential immortality of human 
love Itis a sad poem, it has points of resemblance to Tennyson’s 
“Locksley Hall,” bur ıt ıs wrought with far more cunning of hand: 
ıt reaches up to he:ghts of passion and penetrates into depths of 
sorrow which Tennyson was never able to touch The Complete 
Edition of Mr Swinburne’s poems opens with “Laus Venens,” and, 
after that fine but sensuous poem, the entire change of atmosphere, 
only a few pages later, when we come upon “The Tnumph of Time,” 
1s astonishing Love, when a certain height of intensity 1s attained, 
by an mevitable law becomes spiritual, and spimtual love it ıs that 
finds utterance thus -— 
“O all far lovers about the world, 
There is rone of you, none, that shall comfort me. 
My thoughts are as dead things, wrecked and whirled 
Round anë round ın a gulf of the sea. 
And still, through the sound and the stramimg stream, 
Through the coil and chafe, they gleam in a dream, 


The bright ine lips so cruelly curled, 
And strange swift eyes where the soul sits free. 


“Free, without pity, withheld from woe, 

Ignorant, fair as the eyes are fau. 

Would I have you change now, change at a blow, 
Startled and stricken, awake and aware? 

Yea, of I could, would I have you see 

My very love of you filling me, 

And know my soul to the quick, as I know 
The hkeness and look of your throat and hair?” 

After writmg this one great love-poem, Mr Swinburne’s genius 
began to take more impersonal forms I think we can see that 
such love as is indicated ın “The Tnumph of Time” 1s a love that 
has penetrated too far into heaven - it is hardly possible that such a 
force of spiritual ecstasy should here find adequate scope or outlet. 
But one regrets the crop, the palpable drop, in the later love-poems— 
or those which appear to be love-poems Perhaps “The Tnumph of 
“Time” soared too high, and a necessary reaction set im. Mr 
Swinburne’s love-muse became somewhat cynical, and we have such 
poems as “A Match,” “Rococo,” “Before Dawn,” “Félise,” and others, 
poems marvellous ın their passion of sound, but with httle heart or 
hope in them The last of this class of poem is that entitled “At a 
“Month’s End,” which appeared in the Second Series of “Poems and 
“Ballads” It is not a pleasant production, for ıt seems over-cynical, 
and ıt regards, or affects to regard, love from an altogether lower point 
cof view None the less, it ıs a spiritual poem For good or evil, 
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Mr Swinburne can never get away from his own spiritual nature 
Even “Dolores” and “Anactoria,” which, on the whole, it would 
perhaps have been better not to reprint, are spmtual poems, but their 
spirituality 1s an imverse spirituality, a yearning downward, not 
upward Mr Swinburne’s recent defence of the work in the First 
Seres of “Poems and Ballads,” which many cnitics of no 
Puritanical order objected to, does not seem to me quite adequate. 
He evidently does not grasp his opponents’ point. He does not 
appear to realise that a vast, indeed an immeasurable, responsibilty 
rests upon a poet whose genius ıs so exceptionally great as his own. 
When a man’s words will be heard and will powerfully affect human 
hearts as long as poetry ıs read, which means practically for ever, 
then the speaker of those words should exercise a certam reasonable 
amount of caution He should not be squeamish or hyper-Puritanical, 
but he should not wholly refuse to consider the effect which his 
smging may have upon minds differently constituted from his own 
As Iam all along frankly admitting that I look upon Mr Swinburne 
as one of the world’s very great spiritual poets, and that I regard 
him as being, like Victor Hugo, in exceptional nearness to the divine 
element in the universe, the element that makes for love, pity, purity, 
in fact, for holiness—as I fully concede this, and am maintaming it in 
this essay as strongly as I possibly can, I shall hardly be misunderstood 
when I say that I regret the reappearance of two or three of the 
early poems ın the “Collected Edition” To me, they tend to spoil 
the splendid spiritual harmony of the wonderful 1maginative structure 

which Mr Swinburne’s genius has built up 7 
In dealing, as I am trying to do, with the spiritual side of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems, I felt in duty bound to say thus much But, 
having said ıt, let us turn back to the poem, “At a Month’s End,” 
which led to the digression It ıs certainly one of Mr Swinburne’s 
finest poems, though ıt sull sustains the cynical note The music 1s 

so passionate, so resonant — 
‘Hardly we saw the high moon hanging, 
Heard hardly through the windy might 
Far waters ringing, low reefs clanging 
Under wan skies and waste white light 


“With chafe and change of surges chiming 
The clashing channels rocked and rang 
Large music, wave to wild wave timing, 
And all the choral water sang 


* # *& * 


~ “Tt is now thirty-six years since my first volume of miscellaneous verse, lyricaland 
dramatic and elegiac and generally heterogeneous, had as quaint a reception and as 
singular a fortune as I have ever heard or read of I do not think you will differ 
from my opinion that what ıs best ın ıt cannot be divided from what 1s not so good 
by any other line of division than that which marks off mature from immature 
execution—in other words, complete from incomplete conception ”—Dedicatory 
Epistle to the first collected edition of Mr Swinburne’s Poems, addressed to 
Theodore Watts-Dunton 
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“As a sar feels the sum and falters, 
Touched to death by diviner eyes— 
As on the old gods’ untended altars 
The old fire of withered worship dies— à 


“So oncs with fiery breath and flying 
Your winged heart touched mine and went, 
And the swift spimts kissed, and sighing, 
Sundered and smiled and were content.” 


In spite of himself, Mr Swinburne spiritualises the subject. The 
music itself 1s soul-music, there is no gainsaying it 


Continuing to observe the steady spiritual development in Mr. 
Swinburne’s work, let us now turn to his elegiac poems, many of which 
are very notable 

First and foremost of these assuredly stands “Ave atque Vale,” 
the elegy written in commemoration of the French poet, Charles 
Baudelaire, and first published in the Fortuzghily Review. It 1s 
written in Mr Swmburne’s early agnostic, or rather pessimistic mood, 
but regarded as a work of Art, ıt ıs one of his most perfect achieve- 
ments It may stand beside the other great Enghsh elegies, beside 
Milton’s “Lycidas,” Arnolds “Thyrsis,” and Shelley’s “Adorfais.” 
There 1s not much real hopefulness m any of the three elegies that 
preceded Mr Swinburne’s, though there 1s a somewhat technical 
expression of Chnstian faith in “Lycidas,” but Mr Swinburne’s poem 
is certamnly the most completely and frankly hopeless of the four I 
think, while speaking of Englısh elegiac work, that I ought in justice 
to say that we have now a fifth indisputably great English elegy, 
Mr Watson’s “Lachrymae Musarum,” written in memory of Tennyson 
Mr Watson’s other remarkable elegiac poem, “Wordsworth’s Grave,” 
fine as 1t 1s, 1s critical and meditative rather than truly elegiac, while 
Grays so-called “Elegy written in a Country Churchyard” 1s 
meditative merely But, as a sheer work of Art, asa poem moulded or 
hewn, like the poems of Théophile Gautier, out of solid bronze or 
marble, I think we can hardly doubt that “Ave atque Vale” ıs the 
most superbly flawless of the five great elegies The following 1s a 
fine stanza, but each has its own beauty — 


“Alas, but though my flymg song flies after, 
O sweet strange elder singer, thy more fleet 
Singing, and footprints of thy fleeter feet, 
Some dim derision of mysterious laughter 
From the blind tongueless warders of the dead, 
Some gainless glimpse of Proserpine’s veiled head, 
Some little sound of unregarded tears 
Wept by effaced unprofitable eyes, 
And from pale mouths some cadence of dead sighs— 
These only, these the hearkening spint hears, 
Sees only such things mse ” 
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The elegiac poems that follow, composed in memory of Gautier, 
Barry Cornwall, Sydney Dobell, and James Lorimer Graham, are much 
less noticeable artistically, and are almost equally pagan in spirit 
Then, in “Inferiae,” written on the death of Mr Swinburne’s father, 
came a higher note. the sense of possible personal 1mmortality begins 
to make itself felt, though the hope 1s, as yet, somewhat vague and 
undefined — 


“Tight, love and labour up to life’s last height, 
These three were stars unsetting in his sight; 
Even as the sun is hfe and heat and hght 

And sets not nor ıs dark when dark are we. 


“The life, the spirit, and the work were one 
That here—ah, who shall say, that here are done? 
Not I, that know not, father, not thy son, 
For all the darkness of the might and sea ” 


There is a solemn sweetness about these lines They are, in fact, 
among the most beautiful which Mr Swinburne has ever written, and 
stand out in singularly striking contrast to those which I have 
quoted from “Ave atque Vale,” which ıs printed only a few pages 
before “Inferiae” This latter poem ıs dated March 5th, 1877, and 
should be compared with “Barking Hall a Year After,”* written in 
1897, upon the death of the poet’s mother, and containing some very 
lovely and pathetic stanzas A definite note of hope ıs struck in the 
poem written “In Memory of John William Inchbold,” which was 
published ın the Third Series of “Poems and Ballads” Here we have 
travelled a long way from “Ave atque Vale,” for we come across such 
verses as the following -— 


“Peace, rest, and sleep are all we know of death, 
And all we dream of comfort yet for thee, 
Whose breath of life was bright and strenuous breath, 
We think the change is other than we see. 


“The seal of sleep set on thme eyes to-day 
Surely can seal not up the keen swift light 
That lt them once for ever. Night can slay 
None save the children of the womb of might.” 


But perhaps the most interesting evidence of the transition from 
an agnostic to something very nearly approaching the Christian pomt 
of view, 1s to be found in the two poems, “In Memory of Walter 
“Savage Landor” and “On the Death of Mrs Lynn Linton,” the 
former being one of the best-known pieces in the First Series of 
“Poems and Ballads,” the latter published ın 1904, ın the volume 
called “A Channel Passage, and other Poems” As a work of Art, the 


* This poem occurs in the volume entitled “A Channel Passage, and other 
Poems,” published ın the autumn of 1904. 
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early poem is the finer, there 1s nothing ın the later one artistically 
quite so beautiful as the two opening stanzas of the lines on Landor — 


“Back to the floner-town, side by side, 
The bnght months brng, 
New-born, the bndegroom and the bnde, 
Freedom and spring. 


“The sweez land laughs from sea to sea, 
Filled full of sun, 
All thmgs come back to her, being free, 
All things but one.” 


But, on the other hand, ın the poem written thirty-four years later on 
the death of Landor’s adopted daughter, fath in Resurrection has 
become almost a certainty — 


“We see no more what here awhile 
Shea hght on men. 
Has Landor seen that brave bnght smile 
Alive again? 


“The sire and daughter, twam and one 
In quest and goal, 
Stand face to face beyond the sun, 
And soul to soul.” 


Here it 1s well to pause for a moment and to think over the six 
volumes of Mr Swinburne’s “Collected Poems” as a whole They 
are extra thick volumes, and it cannot be demied that they contam 
an enormous amount of matter which 1s over-rhetorical and distinctly 
inferior ın quality Moreover, Mr Swinburne’s habit of first writing 
a perfect poem in some particular metre, often an original and very 
stnking metre, and then, later on, wnting several other poems, 
frequently much longer poems, less exalted ın thought and: on less 
interesting subjects, ın exactly the same metre, militates very strongly 
against the success of his work. It is impossible not to sympathise with 
the poet’s somewhat pathetic expression of feeling m the Dedicatory 
Epistle to the Collected Edition of his Poems, as to the insufficient 
appreciation accorded by the werld to his hfe’s labour “It 1s nothing 
“to me that what I write should find immediate or general acceptance,” 
he says, and ıt ıs evident that there .s ın his mind a certain sense 
of defimte disappointment. If Mr. Swmbu.ne’s work, unapproachably 
great as portions of it are, has failed as a whole to win wide 
popularity, I think we can discern one of the reasons for this in the fact 
to which I have alluded, the poet’s habit of swamping perfect early 
poems by a whole flood of subsequent less perfect, often rather poor, 
poetic production, exactly resembling the first ın metre and manner 
The general public, mostly consisting necessarily of non-cnitical 
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persons, gets hopelessly puzzled It does not know what to admıre, 
what to reject, and it ends by rejecting everything 

For instance, one of Mr Swinburne’s greatest poems 1s “The Eve 
“of Revolution” in “Songs before Sunrise” It ıs written in a 
beautiful metre of his own invention, and ıt makes an indelble 
impression upon the mind But the whole force of this impression 
1s weakened, when, in “Studies ın Song,” we come upon a poem of 
eight hundred hnes,* the “Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage 
“Landor,” written in precisely the same metre—a poem, moreover, 
which, as naturally follows from its extreme length, 1s tedious and 
difficult to read But even this did not satisfy Mr Swinburne, for, as 
if resolutely determined to obliterate the memory of “The Eve of 
“Revolution,” he published in a subsequent volumet “A New Year 
“Ode to Victor Hugo,” a poem of four hundred lines, written again 
m the very same metre! This certainly is not artistically a wise 
thing to do, for a confusion of impressions inevitably results After 
a time the new poem, with its exactly similar music, gets mixed up ın 
the memory with the old, the mind does not know which to dwell 
upon, and probably forgets both 

In a single mstance only, the poem “To a Seamew,” published in 
the Third Series of “Poems and Ballads,” one can acquiesce without 
regret in the repetition in later days of the same style and metre 
which had made an early poem immortal, mn connection with a new 
subject} For the metre of “To a Seamew” had already been used 
by Mr Swinburne with wonderful success All students of his work 
will remember “A Match ” in the First Series of “Poems and Ballads,” 
and will gladly recall the exquisite opening stanza — 


“If love were what the rose 1s, 
And I were hke the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 

In sad or singing weather, 
Blown fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or grey grief, 
If love were what the rose 1s, 
A d I were lke the leaf ” 


This time, Mr Swinburne has not spoilt our sense of the beauty of 
the earher poem by enclosing fresh thoughts ın precisely the same - 
framework He has added to the world’s joy in the possession of all 


* There are four hundred and thirty-two lines ın “The Eve of Revolution.” In 
Shelley's “ Ode to Liberty” there are two hundred and eighty-five lines , ın Shelley’s 
“Ode to Naples” one hundred and seventy-six lines , ın Coleridge’s “ Ode to France” 
only one hundred and five limes I quote these poems as most nearly approximating 
in character to Mr Swinburne’s “ Eve of Revolution,” which 1s an Ode “s 


+ “4A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems ” 


+ Perhaps we ought to add to the above-mentioned instance that of “ Hertha,” one 
of the noblest poems ın “Songs before Sunrise,” which ıs written in a metre 
previously used with smgular power in “Atalanta in Calydon,” and that of the 
“Hymn of Man,” in “Songs before Sunrise,” which repeats the metre of the 
“ Hymn to Proserpme” in “ Poems and Ballads,” First Series 
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beautiful things by bestowing upon it two flawless works of genus, 
instead of one .— 


“When I had wings, my brother, 
Such wings were mine as thine: 
Such hfe my heart remembers 
In al as wild Septembers 
As this when hfe seems other, 
Though sweet, than once was mine, 
When I had wings, my brother, 
Such wings were mine as thine 


“Ah, well were I for ever, 
Wouldst thou change lives with me, 
And take my song’s wild honey, 
And give me back thy sunny 
Wide eyes that weary never, 
And wings that search the sea, 
Ah, well were I for ever, 
Wouldst thou change lives with me P 


Pushing the critical mquiry still further, one cannot help asking 
oneself whether there 1s any central core or fount of fire within the 
mass of loosely flaming material that spreads itself out over these six 
large volumes,* any poem or series of poems which one may absolutely 
feel that no other avthor could ever have written, and which no 
competent reader can ever forget After very careful thought, and: 
speaking as a student of Mr Swinburne’s work from its commence- 
ment, I should be mclined to say that the followmg books and poems 
may be taken as representative of his loftiest and most highly 
specialised faculty “Songs before Sunnse,” as a whole; “Tristram 
“of Lyonesse,” as a whole, “The Triumph of Time”, “Hymn to 
“Proserpine”, “The Garden of Proserpine”, “The Last Oracle”, 
“A Forsaken Garden”, “Ave atque Vale”, the “Ode on the 
“Proclamation of the French Republic”, and the “Duirae” series 
of sonnets in “Songs of Two Nations” 

If “Songs before Sunrise” and “Tristram of Lyonesse” could be 
bound up in a single volume with the eight other poems I have 
mentioned, we should, I think, have ın one volume the spiritual 
essence of Mr Swinbirne’s genius This genius, of course, 1s so wide 
and far-reaching that any critic might easily brig a dozen, or twenty, 
or forty poems in his hand, and say, “These are as great as, or greater 
“than, those you have picked out,” and such a critic mght be able to 
show reason for his assertion. But my point is that the poems I have 

* The six volumes are so thick that they would have made twelve, if the matter 
had been dealt with in the ordinary way, if the volumes had been of a size more 
corresponding to the size of the volumes that usually compose a poet’s works 
when published in a complete form, those of Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
for instance Ina single volume, vol 4, containing four hundred and twelve pages, 


we find “ Tristram of Lyonesse,” “The Tale of Balen,” “Atalanta ın Calydon,” and 
“Erechtheus,” all squeezed together, a somewhat incongruous mixture. 
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selected are peculiarly flawless, pecularly concentrated, pecularly 
expressive of the intellect and spit of their author Of “Ave atque 
“Vale” and “The Triumph of Time” I have already spoken In the 
“Hymn to Proserpme” and “The Last Oracle” supreme musical 
expression 1s given to the Greek fervent humanism and love of beauty 
In “The Garden of Proserpine” and “A Forsaken Garden” we have 
the very spirit of despair made vocal, but the poems are so perfect, 
their structural harmony 1s so extraordinary, that their sorrowful 
cadence will always haunt the hearts of those who know, or may have 
to know, what anguish means The “Ode on the Proclamation of 
“the French Republic” is probably the noblest political poem in 
existence, owmg to its blending of the most passionate love for 
France with an equally pass:onate and profoundly spintual faith in 
the future of humanity, while the twenty-four sonnets entitled 
“Dae,” relating to Napoleon the Third and the coup d'état, are 
unique in literature and must always remain so For anything at all 
corresponding to their terrible satire and inspired invective we should 
have to turn to Dante, Juvenal, or Victor Hugo, but, as I have said, 
they practically stand alone In all the Hebrew prophets’ denuncia- 
tions of sin and predictions of retribution there 1s nothing more awful 
than the second of the two sonnets headed “The Descent into Hell,” 
and dated January oth, 1873 — 


“What shapes are these and shadows without end 

That fill the mght full as a storm of rain 

With myriads of dead men and women slain, 

Old with young, chuld with mother, fnend with friend, 
That on the deep mid wintering air impend, 

Pale yet with mortal wrath and human pain, 

Who died that this man dead now too might reign, 
Toward whom ther hands point and their faces bend? 
The runing flood would redden earth and air 

If for each soul whose guiltless blood was shed 

There fell but one drop on this one man’s head 
Whose soul to-night stands bodzless and bare, 

For whom our hearts give thanks who put up prayer, 

That we have hved to say, The dog 1s dead ”* 


A serous obstacle in the way of attaining an extensive populanty 
for such productions as “Tnstram of Lyonesse” and “Songs Before 
“Sunrise” hes in the fact that they are zoo exalted, the poetic 
imagination of the author flies too continuously at a height unattain- 
able, or only momentarily attainable, by the ordinary mmd A very 
great difficulty also arises from the fact that, ın order to form any due 
estimate of the grandeur of such works as these, they have, each of 
them, to be read as a whole, selections, however carefully chosen, do 


* We may bracket with this the sonnet on the Czar, Nicholas II , written almost 
exactly thirty-two years later, and published ın the “ Pall Mall Gazette” for January 
25th, 1905 
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not convey any sufficient idea of the sustained magnificence of the 
originals One can quote a roundel such as “Ventimigha” from “A 
“Century of Roundels,” and all who read can see its beauty, but one 
cannot quote from “Songs Before Sunrise” the whole of such poems as 
the “Prelude,” “The Eve of Revolution,” “ Super Flumina Babylonis,” 
“The Halt Before Rome,” “The Litany of Nations,” “Hertha,” “Quia 
“Multum Amavit,” “Mater Tnrumphals,” “A Marching, Song,” 
“Tiresias,” every one of which 1s a landmark in poetic history,—one 
cannot quote the whole of such poems, and to quote only portions is 
misleading, because ın each case the sublimity 1s what may be called 
a total subhmity, ıt penetrates and permeates the entire poem, line 
by lme, stanza by stanza, and the spiritual exaltation 1s sustained at 
a height that ıs not to be found elsewhere ın English verse “Mater 
“Trumphahs” 3s, perhaps, on the whole, the sublimest poem in the 
Enghsh language, and, therefore, one of the sublimest poems in the 
world I am sometimes half mclned to wish that Mr Swinburne 
had written this poem and no other, so that it might have been for 
ever regarded as the one supreme expression of ‘himself. “His 
“heart was fire,” we could then have said of him, as he has said of 
Burns* What stnkes one, in reading the wonderful poem again 
after some years, is the immense passion of love that throbs through 
it, love of smn-stained suffering humanity, mingled with love of some 
unapproachably pure and perfect God 
The poem opens magnificently — 


“Mother of man’s time-travellmg generations, 
Breath of his nostrils, heartblood of his heart; 
God above all Gods worshipped of all nations, 
Light above light, law beyond law, thou art. 


“Thy face is as a sword smiting ın sunder 
Shadows and chains and dreams and iron things , 
The sea 1s dumb before thy face, the thunder 
Silent, the skies are narrower than thy wings. 


“Angels and Gods, spmt and sense, thou takest 
In thy right hand as drops of dust or dew 7 
The temples and the towers of time thou breakest, 
His thoughts and words and works, to make them new.” 


Then -— 


“Through the iron years, the centuries brazen-gated, 
By the ages’ barred impenetrable doors, 
From the evening to the morning have we waited, 
Should thy foot haply sound on the awful floors 


“I am thine harp between thine hands, O mother! 
All my strong chords are stramed with love of thea. ° 
We grapple in lave and wrestle, as each with other 
Wrestle the wmd and the unreluctant sea 


* “Burns an Ode,” ın “A Channel Passage, and other Poems ” 
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“T shall burn up before thee, pass and perish, 
As haze in sunrise on the red sea-line, 
But thou from dawn to sunsetting shalt cherish 
The thoughts that led and souls that lighted mine.” 


And the close is love, love unutterable — 


“I am thy stormthrush of the days that darken, 
Thy petrel in the foam that bears thy bark 
To port through night and tempest, if thou hearken, 
My voice is in thy heaven before the lark. 


“Birds shall wake with thee voiced and feathered fairer, 
To see in summer what I see m spring; 
I have eyes and heart to endure thee, O thunder-bearer, 
And they shall be who shall have tongues to sing. 
“Come, though all heaven again be fire above thee, 
Though death before thee come to clear thy sky, 
Let us but see in his thy face who love thee, 
Yea, though thou slay us, arise and let us die” 


The poem takes on it, outwardly, a republican garb The thought 
mixes itself with Shelley's idea that kings and priests were at the 
heart of the world’s misery and wrong-doing But, apart from all 
this, clear and strong and splendid, shines out the poet’s intense 
unconquerable faith in the divine Motherhood, the “light above light,” 
the “law beyond law,” the ilimitable glory and majesty of God 


Turning now to “Tristram of Lyonesse,” we are face to face with 
the same mıtıal difficulty The total spiritual sublimity of the work 
1s SO great, so sustained, that extracts necessarily fail to do justice 
to it. 

It may help to bring out the grandeur of Mr Swinburne’s poem, 
which in the intensely vivid and tragic force of its conception is 
really his most powerful drama, if we compare his manner of treat- 
ment with the method pursued by other writers who have dealt with 
the same subject Both Matthew Arnold and Tennyson have 
written upon the legend of Tristram and Iseult In Tennyson’s idyll 
called “The Last Tournament” we find the following passage — 


“So then, when both were brought to full accord, 
She rose, and set before him all he will’d, 
And after these had comforted the blood 
With meats and wines, and satiated their hearts— 
Now talking of their woodland paradise, 
The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, the lawns, 
Now mocking at the much ungainliness, 
And craven shifts, and long crane legs of Mark— 
Then Tristram laughing caught the harp, and sang” 


This 1s positively dreadful; it 1s quite painful to have to transcribe 
ıt It 1s so commonplace, so banal, deed, to speak the full truth, 
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so vulgar, that, rf the printed Imes were not actually before us, it 
would be utterly incredible that a great poet could ever have written 
such a passage,—and not only one such passage, but at least a dozen 
more quite as bad, or even worse—in “The Last Tournament” The 
reader has only to turn to the portion of that idyll relatmg to the 
love-making of Tristram and Iseult, and he will speedily be satisfied 
as to this 

Take now a passage from Mr Swinburne’s “Tnstram of 
“Lyonesse,” relating to the meeting-place of the lovers ın the 
“woodland paradise” We shall not find that the greater poet 
descends to the level of making the woman who has loved and 
sinned hopelessly repellent and base, by representing her as 


“Mocking at the much ungainliness, [szc] 
And craven shifts, and long crane legs ” 


of her husband Neither shall we come upon a sort of inventory of 
the contents of an English park put up to auction, which Tennyson’s 
line— 


“The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, the lawns ” 
really seems to suggest That ıs, surely, not the way to describe 
the glory and beauty of the Queen’s pleasance, with the light of love 


,and passion shed upon it Listen to Mr Swinburne’s nobler 
renderng — 


“There was a bower beyond mans eye more fair 
Than ever summer dews and sunmest air 
Fed full with rest and radiance till the boughs 
Had wrought a roof as for a hoher house 
Than aught save love might breathe in, fairer far 
Than keeps the sweet light back of moon and star 
From high kings’ chambers there might love and sleep 
Divide for joy the darkhng hours, and keep 
With amorous alternation of sweet strife 
The soft and secret ways of death and life 
Made smooth for pleasure’s feet to rest and run 
Even from the moondawn to the kindling sun ” 


Tennyson describes the same “bower” as — 
“A lodge of intertwisted beechen-boughs 
Furze-cramm’d, and bracken-rooft ” 
and tells us that Queen Isolt 


“Lived a moon m that low lodge with him [Tnstram] 
Till Mark her lord had past, the Cornish King, 
With six or seven, when Tnstiam was away, 

And snatch’d her thence.’ 


' Such a conception as this seems to me hopelessly to vulgarıse 
the whole episode I do not say that Tennyson is not historically 
wight Its very possible, ıt 1s even probable, that the knights of the 
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Round Table and their “harlot-brides,” as he calls them, may have 
been the ruffans and coarse women whih he depicts, making love 
to each other in “low lodges” for all the world lke the charcoal- 
burners’ huts which, some years ago, might have been seen ın 
Baicombe Forest,—and hable suddenly to be “snatch’d thence” by 
angry husbands I daresay this may all be perfectly true; 
Tennyson, as Mr. Brooke has pointed out, was always laboriously 
accurate in his dramatic work I only say that, if it be true, ıt 1s 
to me painful, and certainly not worth immortahsing I greatly 
prefer the glaringly unhistoric, but superbly poetic method of Victor 
Hugo’s “Cromwell” and “Mane Tudor” ) 
Then, when we come to the portraiture of passıon, we find, ın 
Tennyson’s “Last Tournament,” such passages as the following :— 


“Down in a casement sat, 
A low sea-sunset glorymg round her hair 
And glossy-throated grace, Isolt the Queen. 
And when she heard the feet of Tristram gnnd 
The spiring stone that scaled about her tower, 
Flush’d, started, met him at the doors, and there 
Belted his body with her white embrace, 
Crying aloud, ‘Not Mark—not Mark, my soul! 
The footstep flutter'd me at first not he- 
Cat-hke thro’ his own castle steals my Mark, 
But warrior-wise thou stridest thro’ his halls 
Who hates thee, as I him—ev’n to the death. 
My soul, I felt my hatred for my Mark 
Quicken within me, and knew that thou wert nigh.’ 
To whom Sir Tristram, smiling, ‘I am here. 
Let be thy Mark, seeing he is not thie’ 
And drawing somewhat backward she replied, 
‘Can he be wrong’d who is not ev’n his own, 
But save for dread of thee had beaten me, 
Scratch’d, bitten, blinded, marr’d me somehow—Mark? 
What nghts are his that dare not stnke for them? 
Not hft a hand—not, tho’ he found me thus!’” 


I think, if we are perfectly candid with ourselves, that we must— 
most reluctantly—admit that this ıs poor stuff, written ın very bad 
taste The idea of the husband beating, scratching, biting, blinding 
and “somehow” marring his wife, seems so infinitely unpoetic and 
ignoble One is driven to inquire how Tennyson came to think of 
such things Had he been reading a seventh-rate French novel? 
There ıs one beautiful line, 

“A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair,” 
but one good line cannot redeem such a passage, and the other hne 
which at first arrests attention, 
“Belted his body with her white embrace,” 


1s not, in that particular connection, a really good line, and, moreover, 
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one cannot help feeling that the poet 1s dwelling on his own care- 
fully chosen phraseology, and ıs ın no wise himself carried away by 
the passion of the lovers 

For more than two hundred lmes the same sort of dialogue goes 
on between Tnstram and Iseult,—or Isolt, as Tennyson prefers to 
call her It is mtended to be amazingly amorous, and full of guilty 
rapture, but it is wholly unconvincing The lovers continually 
address one another as “My soul! ”—n a manner which reminds one 
of the style of diction adopted by Mr Mantalnı, m “Nicholas 
“Nickleby,” when particularly anxious to coax and wheedle Madame 
Mantalin. Tristram, taking the cue from Iseult, begins to abuse his 
wife and enlarge upon her personal defects, just as Iseult had exulted 
over the “much ungainliness” and the “long crane legs” of Mark. 
How despicable and unmanly Tristram seems, when, speaking of his 
wife, he says to his sweetheart — 


“Care not for her! patient, and prayerful, meek, 
Pale-blooded, she will yield herself to God ” 


But Tennyson’s Tristram descends to an even lower level than 
this, when he actually taunts the woman who has given herself, body 
and soul, to him, with having broken her vows of allegiance to her 
own husband — 

“Vows! did you keep the vow you made to Mark 
More than I mme?” 

All one can say 1s that the great poet whose genius gave the world 
“The May Queen,” “A Dream of Fair Women,” “In Memoriam,” 
and the beautiful lyrics ın “Maud,” was in no sense a dramatist, and 
that even the ordinary poetaster sometimes manages to stumble 
along safely, where a greater writer, owing to his very greatness, may, 
when attempting work wholly outside his own legitimate sphere, fail 
ignominiously and hopelessly 

Let us turn away from this disappomting side of Tennyson’s 
poetry, and see how the instinct of the singer whose genius we are 
specially considering led him to deal with the love of Tristram and 
Iseult Mr Swinburne, whose mind, be it always remembered, 1s 
most powerfully impressed throughout by the sense of fatality 
contingent upon the magic draught of which Iseult and Tristram 
unwittingly partook on their voyage from Ireland——Mr Swinburne 
gives us no long bandying of words, but a simple description of 
passion, passion perfectly frank, but lifted by its intensity ito the 
heroic region — 

“Across her beauty sheer the moondawn shed 
Its hght as on a thing as white and dead, 
Only with stress of soft fierce hands she presb 
Between the throbbing blossoms of her breast 


His ardent face, and through his hair her breath 
Went quivering as when hfe ıs hard on death , 
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And with strong trembling fingers she strained fast 
His head mto her bosom, till at last, 

Satiate with sweetness of that burning bed, 

His eyes afire with tears, he raised his head 

And laughed into her hps; and all his heart 

Filled hers , then face from face fell, and apart 
Each hung on each with panting lps, and felt 
Sense into sense and spint m spint melt.” 


Here, as always in Mr Swinburne’s greater work, we find the 
dommmating conviction that sense and spirit are not separate, are, in 
fact, mseparable, and that, ın the highest love, it ıs the actual 
mminent soul which speaks and makes itself felt through the 
infimtely delicate and subtle physical fabric of passion But, later 
on, in the tremendous soliloquy of Iseult, alone at Tintagel, upon 
Tnstram’s marnage-night, we reach a far loftier height of spiritual 
passion, a height so lofty that I sometimes doubt whether any 
previous singers have attamed to it It is the spmmitual side of Mr 
Swinburne’s genius, the astonishing soul-development in the poet, 
which here impresses itself upon the reader so strongly, for that the 
Iseult of history—af she be historical—should, at that epoch, have 
been able to mamfest such an exaltation of spiritual faculty 1s, 
perhaps, hardly likely Such a force of soul-passion must have 
throbbed through the intervening spaces, :t must have reached 
Tristram in Brittany as he watched the face of his wife, 


“All might safe sleeping in her maidenhood,” 


and must have compelled that faithfulness which ceases to be 
fantastic and becomes heroic, when we remember the mystic potency 
of the spell lurking in the magic cup I know no more tragic or 
imposing figure than that of the lonely woman at Tintagel, wrestling 
with fate and challenging eternity ın the name of her great love -— 


“Nay, Lord, I pray thee let him love not me, 
Love me not any more, nor hke me die, 
And be no more than such a thing as I. 
Turn his heart from me, lest my love too lose 
Thee as I lose thee, and his fair soul refuse 
For my sake thy far heaven, and as I fell 
Fall, and be mixed with my soul and with hell 
Let me die rather, and only, let me pe 
Hated of him so he be loved of thee, 
Lord for I would not have him with me there 
Out of thy light and love im tha unlit air, 
Out of thy sight ın the unseen hell where I 
Go gladly, gomg alone, so thou on high 
Lift up his soul and love him.” 
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Then the agony in the woman’s soul swiftly changes form, and 
there comes the great piteous cry .— 


“Ah, Lord, Lord, 
Shalt thou love as I love him? she that poured 
From the alabaster broken at thy feet 
An ointment very precious, not so sweet 
As that poured hkewise forth before thee then 
From the rehallowed heart of Magdalen, 
From a heart broken, yearning like the dove, 
An ointment very precious which is love— 
Couldst thou, being holy and God, and sinful she, 
Love her, indeed, as surely she loved thee?” 


So, phase by phase, the storm of doubt and questioning, of despair 
and passionate anguish, rages on in the woman’s soul, till at last, as 
was inevitable when a poet of such spiritual calibre as Mr Swinburne 
was dealing with such a subject, the region of Christian thought 1s 
entered. the idea of possible expiration, of atonement by sacrifice, 
enters the mind -— 


“Yet be thou, 
God, mercifal, nay, show but justice now, 
And let the sim im him that scarce was his 
Stand expiaced with exile and be this 
The price for him, the atonement this, that I 
With all the sin upon me live, and die 
With all thy wrath on me that most have sinned ” 


Yet once more, this time with infinite selfless tenderness, as if in 
instant answer to the prayer of perfect sacrifice, the passionate love of 
womanhood 1s allowec to return, and the hope that the two human 
spirits may not eternally be divided — 


“But if such grace be possible—f it be 
Not sin more strange than all sins past, and worse 
Evil, that cries upon thee for a curse, 
To pray such prayers from such a heart, do thou 
Hear, and make wide thine hearing toward me now, 
Let not my soul and his for ever dwell 
Sundered though doom keep always heaven and hell 
Irreconcilable, infinitely apart, 
Keep not in twain for ever heart and heart 
That once, albeit by not thy law, were one; 
Let this be not thy will, that this be done. 
Let all else, all thou wilt of evil, be, 
But no doom, none, dividing him and me.” 


It is ımpossıble to do justice to such work by quotations, but I 
think I may perhaps heve succeeded in suggesting the spiritual point 

` of view from which this great soul-poem should be studied 
Tennyson, as we have seen, chose to deal with the story on altogether 
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lower lines, and Matthew Arnold, in his rendering, though he took a 
higher view, had not the power or genius adequately to give voice 
to his conception, nor had he that strange intuitive understanding 
of the heart of woman which 1s given only to the great dramatic 
poets of the race* Arnold seems actually to have been capable of 
believing that a woman who has loved with passion could calmly 
tolerate the presence of a rival by the bedside of her dying lover or 
husband, for he puts the following words into the mouth of Iseult of 
Ireland, ın reference to Tristram’s wife, Iseult of Brittany .— 


“Join’d we are henceforth, nor will thy people, 
Nor thy younger Iseult take ıt 11], 
That a former rival shares her office, 
When she sees her humbled, pale, and still ” 


It 1s clear that Matthew Arnold never came into contact with a 
jealous woman The dramatic gentus of Mr Swinburne yields very 
different results In the portion of the poem called “The Wife’s 
“Vigil,” which 1s the tragic counterpart to “Iseult at Tintagel,” Iseult 
of Brittany speaks as follows — 


“Nought, ıs ıt nought, O husband, O my knight, 
O strong man and indomitable ın fight, 
That one more weak than foam-bells on the sea 
Should have ın heart such thoughts as I of thee? 
Thou art bound about with stately strengths for bands 
What strength shall keep thee from my strengthless hands ? 
Thou art girt about with goodly guards and great 
What fosse may fence thee round as deep as hate? 
What wall so massive, or what tower so high, 
Shall be thy surety that thou shouldst not die, 
If that which comes against thee be but I?” 


Tennyson winds up his version of the story thus — 


“But, while he [Tnstram] bow’d to kiss the jewell’d throat, 
Out of the dark, just as the lips had touch’d, 
Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek— 
‘Mark’s way,’ said Mark, and clove him thro’ the brain ” 


This is certainly a terse piece of butchery, but, as a question of 
poetry, ıt does not seem to me worthy of the occasion Mr. Swin- 
burne, more dramatically, brings about the death of Tristram through 
the fiery jealousy of the wife It had been arranged between 
Tristram and Ganhardine that the “Swan,” the ship which was to 
bring Iseult of Ireland to Brittany, where Tristram lay sorely 
wounded, should hoist a white sail, if Iseult had acceded to her 


* I have already said that “ Tristram of Lyonesse” ıs really Mr Swinburne’s finest 
drama, though it 1s written, or more probably because It 1s written, in rhymed verse 
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lovers request and were actually on board Iseult of Brttany 
watches “the sail’s clear white” approaching .— 


‘And swift and steadfast as a sea-mew’s wing 
It neared before the wind, as fain to brmg 
Comfort, and shorten yet its narrowing track. 
And, she that saw looked hardly toward him back, 
Saying, ‘Ay, the ship comes surely, but her sail ıs black.’” 


Then — 

“ And scarce the word had flown abroad, and wail 
Rasen, ere to shoreward came the snowbright sail, 
And lightly forth leapt Ganhardine on land, 

And led from ship with swift and reverent hand 
Iseult and round them up from all the crowd 
Broke the great wail for Tristram out aloud. 
And ere her ear might hear her heart had heard, 
Nor sought she sign for witness of the word; 

But came and stood above him newly dead, 

And felt his death upon her: and her head 

Bowed, as to reach the spring that slakes all drouth; 
And their four lips became one silent mouth ”* 


I should feel ıt almost an smpertinence, if I attempted to comment 
on that superb close of Mr Swinburne’s greatest dramatic poem It 
seems to me so grandly concerved and so nobly wrought that it 
remains for ever far beyond and above all possible critical praise. 
The poem does not actually end at this point, for Mr Swmburne in 
some lovely further lines describes the chapel, subsequently 
swallowed up by the sea, in which Tnstram and Iseult were buned 
side by side, but, for my own part, I lke best to dwell upon the 
thought of that intensely tragic, yet most strangely beautiful, death- 
scene 


In “Tristram of Lyonesse” we find the perfect fusion of the lyncal 
and the dramatic passion That ıs why it ıs so exceptionally great 
a work Mr Swinburne is always a lyrical poet at heart, his passion 
demands lyrical movement for its full and perfect expression, just as 
does the genius of his master and teacher, Victor Hugo Victor 
Hugo and Mr Swinburne are both, primarily, spiritual poets, poets of 
exalted spiritual passion. Mr Swinburne has a form-sense, an 
apprehension of the glory of physical beauty, which was to some 


* Recall the counterpartal lines at the commencement of the poem, when Tristram 
and Iseult were drinking the magic draught from the gold cup — - 


“ Nor other hand there needed, nor sweet speech 
To lure their lips together , each on each 
Hung with strange eyes and hovered as a bird 
Wounded, and each mouth trembled for a word, 
Theun heads neared, and their hands were drawn in one, 
And they saw dark, though stell.the unsunken sun 
Far tha ough jine rat shot fire into the south , 
And their four lips became one bur ring mouth” 
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extent wanting ın Hugo—we find it, of course, in Gautier and other 
poets of more definitely artistic natures—but, none the less, it is as 
a poet of spiritual passion that he stands forth unique and supreme 
among English poets He is a powerful dramatist—witness number- 
less stnking passages in his plays—but he ıs not a unique dramatist, 
he 1s not even essentially a dramatist Shakespeare, Webster, 
Marlowe, Ford, Fletcher and the rest of the great Elizabethans were 
essentially dramatic writers, they were never really lyrical, they were 
even anti-lyrical Mr Stephen Phillips, in whose temperament there 
are strong points of afimty to the Elzabethans, ıs almost wholly 
dramatic in instinct He sometimes writes fairly good lyrics, but he 
1s not a lyrical poet In his very remarkable play, “Herod,” there 
are episodes as finely dramatic as anything to be found in Mr 
Swinburne’s plays The ternmble description of Herod’s gradually 
developing mmsanity, with that awful clmax of agony — 


“Can I 
Not imitate in funous ecstasy 
What God hath coldly made? I'll recreate 
My love with bone for bone and vem for vem. 
The eyes, the eyes agam, the hands, the harr, 
And that which I have made, O that shall love me,” 


1s as great, I beleve, as any passage in the Enghsh drama Mr 
Watson, again, is almost wholly a lyrical and meditative poet, and 
I doubt whether he will ever write a good play But Mr Swin- 
burne’s and Victor Hugo’s dzfferentia ıs this they have the 
dramatic gift and the lyrical gift so singularly fused and melted. into 
one that ıt 1s simply impossible for ether of them to arrive at therr 
highest dramatic point of expression, without also invoking the aid 
of their lyrical genus In “Le Ror amuse? “Marton Delorme,” “Les 
“Burgraves,” “Cromwell,” “Ruy Blas,’ “Hernanz,” all the loftiest 
dramatic effects are produced through a singular blending of dramatic 
and lyrical passion, finding outlet ın splendid lyrical movement It 
1s exactly the same with Mr Swinburne, and for this reason his 
rhymed play, “Locrine,” 1s probably a more beautiful work of art 
than any of his plays written in the more legitimate medium of blank 
verse 

When Shakespeare occasionally uses thyme in his plays, we 
instinctively feel that he has fallen in some degree from his high 
estate of dramatist When Victor Hugo, as in “Lucrèce Borgia” and 
“Marve Tudor,’ abandons for a time his natural vehicle of verse, we 
feel that the loss of power and splendour ıs enormous F mally, 
when Mr Swinburne combines rhymed movement with dramatic 
passion, we recognise at once that he ıs moving in his natural 
sphere, and obtaming his highest possible effects That ıs why I 
have been msisting so very strongly on the fact that in “Tristram of şi 
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“Lyonesse” we come mto direct contact with the central force of 
Mr Swmburne’s lynco-dramatic genius, the white-hot heart of the 
furnace of his spmtual imagination, while in “Songs before Sunrise” 
we find that same 1magination working with almost unexampled fervour 


on the purely spiritual plane 


In closing this attempt to draw closer attention to a side of Mr 
Swinburne’s genius not yet, I thmk, sufficiently understood, I am 
keenly conscious of the immense field of profitable investigation, 
which, from exigencies of space, I have been compelled to leave 
unexplored The works of a world-poet cannot be adequately 
appraised within the hmıts of a single article Poem after poem rises 
up before my mind, as I thmk—lovely descriptions of Nature, songs 
of the sea, sonnets that evince profound critical insight into the work 
of others, ballads, roundels, odes, political verses that will always be 
remembered, poems cn England and England's destiny that will thrill 
English hearts as long as our nation preserves any element of 1ts 
greatness All these I have been compelled to pass over in silence 
Yet, in drawing special attention to “Songs before Sunrise ” and 
“Tristram of Lyonesse,” I think that I may perhaps have done some- 
thing towards assisting future students of Mr Swinburne’s poems to 
apprehend the precise feature most of all notable, most of all worthy 
of reverent recogmtion, in the prolonged and wonderful work No 
poet that has ever lived, no poet ever likely to arise, has surpassed, 
or will surpass, Mr Swinburne, in the rare and priceless gift of 
Spiritual sublimity 


$ 


GEORGE BARLOW 


A RUSSIAN SEAMEN’S PRIMER. 


LADIMIR assembled the Boyars and City Elders, and, laying 
V before them the proposals of Mohammedans, Jews, Catholics, 
Greeks, requested their advice “Sur,” said the Boyars and Elders, 
“every man praises his own creed, if you wish to choose the best, 
“send forth prudent men into the several countnes and find what 
“people worship their deity ın the most seemly fashion” So Vladimir 
despatched ten sensible men to make this inquiry. These envoys 
observed in the country of the Bulgarians miserable temples, dreary 
services, melancholy faces In the lands of the German Catholics they 
saw services ceremonious enough, but, in the words of the chronicler, 
devoid of dignity and beauty At last they reached Constantinople 
“Let them contemplate the glory of our God,” said the Emperor, and, 
knowing that uncultivated minds are more readily charmed by outward 
glitter than by abstract truths, he ordered the envoys to be conducted 
to the Church of St Sophia, where the Patnarch himself, clad in holy 
vestments, was conducting the service The splendour of the temple, 
the presence of all the emment Greek clergy, the nich dresses used in 
the ceremony, the decoration of the altars, the beauty of the paintings, 
the perfume of the incense, the sweet singing of the chorr, the silence 
of the people, astounded the Russian delegates To them ıt seemed 
that the Most High must dwell in this very temple and there 
directly associate with mankmd. Returning therefore to Kief, 
they gave the prince an enthusiastic description of Byzantine worship, 
concluding with these words: “Every man who has tasted the sweet 
“at once dishkes the bitter, and so we, having made acquaintance with 
“the Greek faith, have no wish for any other” Vladimir then desired 
to hear the oprmon of the Boyars and Elders “If,” said they, “the 
“Greek religion had not been better than others, your grandmother 
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“Olga, wisest of our race, would never have embraced ıt” Accordingly 
the great prince finally deaded to become a Christian 

Such ıs the Russian histonan Karamzim’s account of the Christian- 
ising of Russia Vladímir, however, was too proud to confess the 
errors of his pagan ways, he preferred, as Karamzin adds, to make a 
conquest of his new faith and to seize the Christian heaven with a 
victor’shand Accordingly he assembled a mighty army, sailed to the 
Greek Kherson, the vuns of which are still to be seen in Tauns, near 
Sevastopol, took this ancient city by cutting off its water-supply, and, 
fresh from his conquest, proposed to wed the princess Anna, sister of 
the Greek emperors Basihus and Constantine The emperors’ reply 
was that everything depended upon Vladimur himself , “if he adopted 
“the Christian creed, he should at once receive the hand of the princess 
“and the kmgdom of heaven” The answer exactly smted Vladimur’s 
present frame of mind The old idols were broken, burnt, or, as in the 
case of the famous Perûn, thrown into the Dmepr, and the compulsory 
baptism of the Russian nation was, according to the chronicler, 
signalised by a timely miracle wrought upon the person of their prince 

Now, what has all this to do with “A Russian Seamen’s Primer”? 
What has the old Russian respect for ceremonial show, for magnificent 
mystery, for the ghostly, the muraculous and all that seems to rise 
above the apparent monotony of natural law, to do with the education 
of sailors in the Russtan navy? A great deal more than ıt would enter 
into the heart of a British Jack Tar to conceive 

Before me les a volume of considerable size (204 pages, 8vo) and 
great variety of contents, entitled “Russkaya Azbuka dlya Matrosov,” 
or, “A Russian Primer for Seamen” It 1s described on the title-page 
as “approved and published by the Committee for Naval Instruction, 
“St Petersburg, 1854”, and the back of the title-page bears the 
Impenal Censors zmeprematur The copy m my possession 1s 
peculiarly interestmg, for upon the fly-leaf are these words written m a 
big boyish hand “Taken out of the Arsenal of Sevastopol on the 
“oth September, 1855, by Corporal W Benney, 8th Company Royal 
“Sappers and Miners” 

There ıs much useful information in this book, and not a little that 
might be imitated with advantage even in a reading-book for our 
British navy For example, there ıs an excellent “Short History of 
“the Russian Empire,” and, under the curious title, “The Little Grand- 
“father of the Russian Fleet and his Grandchildren,” there 1s a graphic 
sketch of Russia’s marine progress At present, however, I am more 
immediately concerned with a feature of the book which distinguishes 
1t from anything of the same kind in other countries, especially from 
primers intended for the use of British seamen 

The first twenty pages of the Russian Primer are devoted to lessons 
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in reading, writing and arithmetic, with sections on “Measurement of 
“Time” and “The Compass” The points of the compass are 
illustrated by séveral good diagrams, and the sole objection to this 
part of the Primer ıs its extreme brevity While but twenty pages 
are devoted to studies essential to a sailor’s education, even of the 
lowest type, no less than forty pages are given up to the followmg 
subjects: “Christian Lessons adapted to the Profession of Arms, 
“Prayers for every day and for the chief holy days of the year, The 
“Life and ‘Miracles of St Nicholas, the Worker of Miracles” In an 
empire based upon the umon of Church and State, the Tsar’s spiritual 
and temporal powers combining to form the pivot of all government, 
the religious element was sure to display itself in any naval or military 
primer Christian lessons, prayers, stories were all sure to have their 
place, and a very promment place , but why at the expense of practical 
mformation indispensable in the sailors everyday life? Whatever 
Vladimir intended when he adopted the Greek religion, he certamly 
never dreamt of allowing the spiritual to invade the practical world at 
the cost of his people’s trammg in the arts of war, and had he been 
told that a day would come when his bold Slavs would be mstructed 
to look for safety at sea from well-timed prayers to St Nicholas, he 
might have paused to balance the splendour of the Byzantine 
ceremonial against such a clerical corruption of his people’s courage 
and self-rehance That I am nowise exaggerating the effects of this 
grotesque introduction of old wives’ fables into a Seamen’s Primer 
will be made apparent in the examples I now proceed to translate 
from the section entitled, “The Life and Miracles of St Nicholas, the 
“Worker of Miracles” 

“Sailing ın a boat one day in Palestine the, holy saint foresaw a 
“mighty storm approaching and announced 1% to all who were with 
“him In very fact the storm soon began to rage and threatened the 
“ship with destruction , but the holy saint, quieting the terrified sailors 
“and bidding them pray, fell himself upon his knees, fervently 
“besought the Almighty—and in the twmkling of an eye the storm 
“was calmed At the same time one of the sailors fell from the mast 
“to the deck and was killed by the fall The samtly prelate hastened 
“to his aid, and by a prayer restored him to life” 

“The deliverance of the drowned Demetrius,” a tale that for sheer 
imbecility 1s only to be equalled by such productions as the 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, has at least the merit of a comic 
touch, though even this merit is itself an evidence of that medieval 
confidence of belief which could play with its holy things without 
losmg faith in them “A pious man, Demetrius by name, was in the 
“habit of going to prayers ın the Church of St Nicholas, not far from 
“Constantinople Once, when he was proceeding thither by mght 
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“on board a boat with a few compamons, a storm overtook them, a 
“squally whirlwind broke upon their mast, tore the sails to mbbons, 
“and upset the boat. Demetrius, his strength exhausted, was dragged 
“by the watery abyss to the bottom of the sea, but kept incessantly 
“calling out, ‘Help me, bishop Nicholas!’ Suddenly Christ’s bishop 
“appeared to him, seized him by the arm, dragged him out of the 
“depths, and brought him safely home into a closely-locked chamber 
“Imagining himself still at the bottom of the sea, Demetrius contmued 
“to pray loudly and to shout with all his might, ‘Help me, bishop 
“*Nicholas!’ His household and neighbours were now awakened 
“from their slumbers by this strange shouting, and not a httle 
“astonished were they to find him, still soaking from head to foot, in 
“a closely-locked chamber Only then did Demetnus come to himself 
“and narrate to them by what miracle he had been saved” 

I wonder how many sailors of the Russian navy have read this 
preposterous story of their Primer, laughed over it, and yet thoroughly 
belzeved t If the number of such Russian sailors be still considerable, 
Russia may buy or build the finest warships ın the world, but she 
will not possess the sex to man them Apart from the silliness of 
these pious frauds, did 1t never enter into the heads of the Russian 
Committee for Naval Instruction that a few lessons in swimming, or 
in “first aid” in cases of drowning, would be worth tons of such 
clerical rubbish, and that the very fact of encouraging sailors to look 
for miraculous interposition on thei behalf ıs tramıng them in 
cowardice as well as ın debasing superstition? 

Here 1s another of these precious tales which one might imagine 
to have been turned out of a monk’s manual into a Seaman’s Primer 
by the express maligmity of the dethroned Perûn “Once upon a 
“tame a ship, sailing from Egypt to the coast of Lycia, was overtaken 
“by a fearful storm, her sails torn to tatters, and' her mast rent The 
“sailors saw inevitable destruction before them and were already 
“despairing, but they remembered St Nicholas, whom they knew 
“only by hearsay as the zealous and swift helper of the distressed, 
“and they began to call upon him for deliverance Instantly the 
“bishop presented himself to them on shipboard and said, ‘ You have 
“‘called upon me, and I have hastened to your aid Now fear not!’ 
“With these words he took the helm, steered the ship, and, as Jesus 
“Christ himself once did, forbade the wind and the sea The storm 
“was calmed, and the ship with a faw wind happily reached the 
“harbour of Mir The sailors at once proceeded to the town to see 
“him who had saved them from mevitable destruction, and, meeting 
“St Nicholas on his way to church, they acknowledged him as their 
“deliverer, embraced his knees, and returned thanks for his preserva- 
“tion of their hves” Certainly, if the Russian Committee for Naval 
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Instruction saw nothing absurd in the episcopal pilot’s exploit—which, 
by the way, savours of Sir Boyle Roche’s ubiquitous bird—common 
sailors may well be excused for entertaiming httle doubt on the subject 
But is 1t not highly dangerous to encourage the belief that seacraft 1s, 
after all the doings of Viking or of Turk, a supernatural gift, and 
may either succeed or fail ın accordance with the trained orthodoxy 
of ats possessor? Surely it ıs time for the Russian Ship of State to 
cut the cable that binds it to a rehgion that no doubt contributed to 
the making of Tsardom, but as certamly threatens the future of 
constitutionally-governed Russta—that Russia in which intelligence 
shall no longer be absurdly divorced from morality, nor morality any 
longer rest upon the clay feet of superstition 

How far the powe: of the Russian clergy really extends is not an 
easy question to answer The contempt in which the counuy popes, 
or White Clergy, are so often held, may easily be mistaken for 
weakness Witness the country clergy of England in the seventeenth 
century, ignorant, held in little reverence, yet upon political occasions 
capable of exerting a prodigious influence As for the Black Clergy, 
or monks, from whose ranks alone the Russian bishops are selected, 
no one will doubt their far-reaching power, whether exerted through 
the “Spintual Censure” of the Holy Synod or through any other of 
its numerous channels Yet foreigners too often forget that Peter the 
Great performed ın his day a work very similar to that of Henry VIII 
in England—the subjugation of ecclesiastical to civil authority Just 
as Henry made himself head of the English Church and: confiscated 
the property of the monasteries, so did Peter put an end to the rval 
authority of the Metropolitan of “All the Russias” and appropriate to 
the State the overgrown revenues of the Russian Church The 
functions of the Metropolitan were transferred to the Holy Synod, 
whose members are appointed by the Tsar and whose acts require 
the confirmation of the Tsar’s Procurator Apparently, then, the 
Tsar 1s at liberty to control the Russian Church as he pleases, but 
the very prominence of these Church fables in a handbook intended 
for the mstruction of his sailors seems to throw some doubt upon the 
realty of such absolute control, and many other signs pomt the 
same way 

Here 1s another story from the Seamen’s Primer which at all events 
suggests a desire on the part of the clergy to msinuate some degree of 
independence from crvil control “At atime when St Nicholas was 
“absent, there came to him from Mir some men who, with tears in 
“their eyes, announced that the Governor of the town had condemned 
“to death three wholly innocent persons St. Nicholas hastened to 
“save the condemned, and reached the town at the very moment when 
“they were already kneeling and preparıng for death The bishop 
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“arrested the sword of the executioner, cast off the chains from the 
“prisoners, and the unhappy men instantly fell at his knees and watered 
“them with tears of gratitude No one dared to oppose the bishop, 
“mighty was he before God and man, his words and deeds alike 
“showing a strength divine Even the very Governor of the towr 
“confessed his guilt” Would the founder of the Russian navy and 
the controller of the Russian Church have approved of such a tale ın a 
Primer intended for the use of his seamen? Those who have studied 
the doings and writings of Peter the Great will hardly hesitate in 
their reply 

Nor can we doubt that Peter would have excluded altogether these 
doleful pictures of despairing seamen, on their knees before the saints 
when they should be manfully fighting wind and wave The Primer 
contains another example of this sort in the story of a monk’s preserva- 
tion “An old hermit, Simeon by name,” of whom it 1s refreshing to 
find that he “had gratuitously acquired the fame of a worker of 
“muracles ”—even this reluctant confession being a step truthwards— 
“sent a young monk on some business to the town of Katavala. On 
“his way he had to crassa bay of the sea. It had been calm weather 
“previously, but at the time of his crossmg there suddenly arose a 
“squally wind, and the waves, now raising, now depressing the boat, 
“at last whirled 1t away into the open sea. The oarsmen, despaimng of 
“deliverance, fell in terror to the bottom of the boat, and with sobs 
“besought St Nicholas, the protector of those who sail the seas 
“Suddenly the young monk beheld the mighty bishop, in white 
“sacerdotal vestments, walking the stormy waves as if on dry land, and 
“by his word appeasing the infuriated abyss The storm grew calm, 
“the oarsmen, encouraged! by the monk, agai betook themselves to 
“the oars, and, by aid of the prayers of St Nicholas they landed ın 
“one hour on a shore from which they were so distant that, if left to 
“their own efforts, they could hardly have reached ıt in a fortmght” 
What would have been the comment of Tsar Peter on this miserable 
picture of terrified oarsmen, helplessly fallen to the bottom of their 
boat, and there whining hike children? I imagine he would have first 
laughed at the monkish ignorance of the story-teller and' then ordered 
a few wholesome strokes of the knout for those who dared to insert 
the tales of cowards ın a book intended for the instruction of his 
sailors 

One more pious fairy ‘tale from the Russian Seamen’s Primer and 
I have done with these lessons of cowardice and superstition The 
story 1s headed “The Resurrection of the Drowned Infant,” and runs 
in this wise “An inhabitant of Kief, anxious to pay his respect to 
“the relics of the martyr princes, Boris and Ghéb, and to the wonder- 
“working z£ox of bishop Nicholas, was making his way ın a boat over 
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“the Dmiepr, having taken with him his wife and her suckling babe 
“ At the tıme of crossing, his wife, with the infant in her arms, chanced 
“to fall asleep, and the child, ghdmg from her arms into the water, 
“was immediately drowned. The inconsolable parents, their faces wet 
“with tears, besought the aid of bishop Nicholas, and thew prayers 
“were not in vain The swift helper of the afflicted drew forth the 
“drowned infant from the waves of the Dniepr and brought him by 
“night to a closely-locked hall belonging to the Church of St Sophia 
“The sexton, on entermg the Church before matins, heard the cry of 
“a wailing mfant and began to reproach the watchman attached to 
“that hall with having admutted into it during the mght some woman 
“and her child The watchman knew not what to think of his words 
“and showed him that the doors of the hall were strongly locked 
“Then both of them, taking a candle, entered the hall and found before 
“the zkon of Nicholas, the Wonder-worker, a wailing infant whose 
“swaddling-clothes were not yet dry The Metropolitan by his 
“messengers informed all the mhabitants of the town of the miraculous 
“event, and the infant’s parents, who had just now bewailed their 
“child as lost, found him alive and well by the zon of hus preserver” 
What a pity that Lermontov’s famous Waternymph had not a bishop 
or two at hand to waken the kmght who slept so soundly at the 
bottom of the river. 

Let ıt not be smagimed that those who admitted these tales into 
the Seamen’s Primer merely put them there as a sort of appendix to 
the prayers of the Greek Church, the ecclesiastical account of the 
world’s creation, Noah’s deluge, and “the appearance of Christ in the 
“year 5,508 from the creation of the world” (Primer, page 51) No, 
their deliberate purpose was to inculcate, at any cost, an unfailing 
belief ın the marme powers of St Nicholas, and the closing paragraph 
of the tales proves this beyond the possibility of a doubt “From all 
“these examples,” says this paragraph, “we see that bishop Nicholas 
“has revealed himself as the special protector and guardian of those 
“who sail the seas Let us, therefore, ever pray to this marvellous 
“wonder-worker, patron, defender, comforter of all the afflicted, and 
“in our moments of calamity at sea let us call upon him for help in the 
“full assurance that he never will forsake us” 

And now what is the cost at which adult men, living a hfe of 
constant danger in the service of the State, can have their minds 
submutted to clerical teaching like this? The seamen who read such 
stories either believe in them or they do not If they beheve, then 
it is nothing short of fatuity for educated Russian officers to expect 
sound intelligence and steady courage from such men when the trials 
of war and tempest come upon them Sooner or later it must be 
found that Governments cannot afford to build up the intelligence of 
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their people from one side and to undermine ıt from the other If, 
for the sake of the laziest, the most arrogant, the least truthful class 
which medizeval ignorance has bequeathed to the longsuffering nations 
of Europe, Governments deliberately choose to corrupt the mtelligence 
and, as a necessary consequence, the morality of their peoples, they 
may as well cease their magniloquent talk of their empire and their 
progress and all the fine things national patnotism is to accomplish 
You cannot feed men on fables, fables really beheved, without stunting 
their intelligence and weakening their self-reliance ın every direction 
of their practical hves You merely imitate the folly of the old Insh 
lady who, although an enthusiastic admirer of Orange Protestantism, 
yet insisted upon her Catholic servants going regularly to Confession, 
because, as she said, “It may weaken their wits, but it saves my forks - 
“and spoons” 

But there ıs an alternative which neither our good old Insh lady nor 
the Russian Committee for Naval Instruction seem to have grasped 
Servants of the State, equally with servants of a household, may read, 
mark, learn and inwardly despise such stuff as the tales of St Nicholas, 
but they may also possess sufficient craft to keep their contempt to 
themselves, and, finding their betters adepts in the arts of hypocrisy, 
they may try whether they cannot rival them im their own apparently 
successful 7éZe European writers for what are called “the educated 
“classes ” have long presumed that the masses of the various European 
nationalities are ignorant of what 1s gomg on in the world of science, 
that little or nothing of the new knowledge has found its way down 
to their poor level, and that any sort of outworn creed ıs good enough 
fora Tommy Atkins or a Jack Tar All this is a fearful delusion 
The masses of Europe, even of that half Asiatic Russian Empire, 
have long ceased' to believe in the more darıng impostures of their 
priests The soldiers and sailors of Russia have long known that 
ther Rus Svyataya, “Holy Russia,” was an absurd anachronism in 
the nineteenth century, and 1s a dangerous anachronism 1n the twentieth 

A Russian friend of mine once remarked that among all the false 
ghtter of Chateaubniand’s “Genius of Christiamty ” there 1s no chapter 
more ludicrously false than that ın which he attempts to adom 
Christianity with patnotism—a chapter contaimng a few shallow 
descriptions of patnotism, a few worthless anecdotes, and not one 
effort to establish his thesis How differently would the author of 
“The Prince” have handled such a subject, had he lived in times when 
the history of the Gallican Church had supphed such rich materials 
for his profound reflection The truth ıs that the Galilean creed, in 
ceasing to be the faith of Hebrew nationalists and becommg the 
world-creed of the Roman Empire, lost all touch with nationality and 
patnotism And every effort that has been made to found national 
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patriotism upon an official Christiamity, whether that effort has been 
made in Italy or m France, m Spam or in Great Britain, whether 
under the shadow of despotism or of monarchy, of aristocracy or of 
democracy, has from the first been doomed to failure This 1s the 
lesson that belated Russia has not yet learned, this ıs the secret of the 
anachronism of Rus Svyataya If a political system can succeed in 
inculcating the doctrine that its origm and preservation are divine, 
using every civil and military device and the whole power of a State 
priesthood to secure this grand aim, 1t might seem that the yoke of 
such an orgamised hypocrisy would be established beyond fear of a 
fall. They who win the prizes of such a system and they who lose 
them might alike be expected to see in their success or in their failure 
the veritable hand of Providence and to accept with resignation 
whatever fortune might await them Holy Russia is precisely such 
an orgamsation—an orgamsation which men hke Filmer have upheld, 
and men lıke Locke have overthrown Let taose Russian statesmen 
who still pm their fath to such a system meditate at their leisure 
upon the picture of the Kazaz Potemkin when she surrendered at 
Kustenjı on July 8th, 1905, her decks still stained with the blood: of 
her murdered officers, and the z#ons of Russian Christianity every- 
where in evidence 

But, as I have already said, there are parts of this Russian Seamen’s 
Primer deserving of the highest praise, and it is pleasant at last to 
turn away from St Nicholas and his belongings to these marks of 
goodsense The next section, after the long excursus on the protector 
of those who sail the seas, 1s a collection of Russian sayings and 
proverbs, a few specimens of which may here be quoted “Glorious 
“st 1s to be of use to our fatherland.” “Prayer to God, service to the 
“Tsar, are never lost” “Help your neighbour, insult not his mis- 
“fortune” “Without head, both hands and feet are ın the dark” 
Here is a saying that reminds us of Lermontov’s fine description of 
the Russian soldiers sz/ent/y furbishing their arms on the eve of 
Borodino “No shouting, log huts are not built by cries, business 
“does not speed by the throat.” And here ıs good advice for too 
ardent lovers of vodka “Drink one cup, stretch not your hand for a 
“second, from a third turn away, but from a fourth fly, look not 
“behind you” 

The “Short History of the Russian Empire,” which is contained m 
some twenty-five pages of the Primer, ıs really excellent so far as ıt 
goes “Tis a pleasure,” says the writer, “to hear a sensible story, 
“even though professedly only a romance, about great princes and 
“heroes, but far more pleasant and mstructive it 1s to hear historical 
“facts about the Orthodox Tsars of Russia, famous warriors of the 
“Russan army, and especially about the whole life of the Russian 
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“people and how Holy Russia came to be so exalted and enlarged” 
Then follow brief and, on the whole, accurate descriptions of the 
pagan days of Rurik, of Viadimir’s Christianising of Russia, and of the 
Tatar Conquest, the slow deliverance of the Russian nation from 
the Tatars by Demetrius of the Don (1380), by John Vasilevitch 
(1480), and by John the Terrible, the story of Hetman Ermak, of 
Boris Godunov and the Pretenders, of Minin and Pozharski, until with 
Michael Romanov the days of more modern Tsardom are reached 
and the reforms of Peter the Great are more fully described Then 
follow sections on the reigns of Catherme II, Alexander Pavlovitch 
and Nicholas I, and the “Short History ” ends with a few words which 
show how deeply the theory of Holy Russia permeates the writer’s 
mind “Meanwhile here ends the history of the glorious empire of 
“Russia Be ye good Christians, maintain the Orthodox Faith, love 
“the Tsar, your Little Father, and obey his commands By his 
“wisdom and by your true and hearty service our Mother Holy Russia 
“will be strong and unconquerable by foes, the happiest and first of 
“empires in the world for ever.” 

“Happiest and first of empires in the world for ever ”—f only there 
were no inherent necessity in the mind of man either to advance in 
knowledge and conduct or to decay There is a touch of pathos in 
this simple Russian theory that modern patriotism can be fed upon 
medieval food useful enough in the time of Vladimu, or even of John 
the Terrible, but worthless husks in these days of science and educa- 
tion Many centuries ago the votive tablet of Kebés described 
Aphrosuné, or Stupidity, as the Sphinx of Man, and it 1s indeed true 
that Aphrosuné propcunds the riddles which are either solved by 
nations and by individuals to their own preservation and her destruc- 
tion, or left unsolved to their mevitable rum In every country im 
Europe Aphrosuné ıs now propounding one and the same riddle, the 
terms indeed varying but the heart of the mystery everywhere the same 
Whether an unscrupulous clergy shall be allowed to sap intelligence 
and morality at the cost of destroying national character—there 1s our 
riddle of the Sphinx, and the first European nation to finally solve this 
problem will indeed be “the happiest and first of empires ın the world” 
Among us in England it is a common remark that men cannot hear 
savage morality, such as that of Deborah, set forth on Sundays with all 
the splendour of a pompous service, and on Mondays return 
uncorrupted to the far higher principles needed in their everyday lıfe 
In the empire of the Tsar the corruptor of character 1s fundamentally 
the same, only the problem of the Sphinx is not yet so pressing in 
Merry England as it 1s :n Holy Russia. 

Some twenty pages of the Seamen’s Primer are devoted to a sketch 
of the origin of the Russian navy, and quite picturesquely the story 
1s told by a boatswain to a group of sailor lads A naval review has 
just taken place off Kronstadt, Peter the Great’s famous boat “The 
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“Lattle Father of the Russian Fleet,” has toured round the fleet on a 
triumphal inspection, and the lads, anxious to have thmgs explained to 
them by Boatswain Silvester, have deputed a sub-officer to plead their 
cause with him “Don’t keep the lads too long in suspense, Silvester, 
“just tell them right off the story you promised They’re dymg to 
“know what httle craft that was with which the Hercules on Review 
“Day toured round the whole fleet, why they saluted ıt with beating of 
“drums and shouts of hurrah, and for what reason ıt is called ‘The 
“Little Grandfather of the Russian Fleet’” And so Peter the 
Great's little boat 1s very appropriately made the figurehead of Boat- 
swan Silvester’s interestmg account of Russia’s first naval dockyard, 
Peter's first naval victory, and the first Russian battle on the open sea 
It 1s a noble tale and nobly told, perhaps the most unsullied page of 
all Russian history , and when the boatswain dismisses the youngsters 
to their posts we cannot help wondermg how ıt came to pass that the 
same Pmmer contains such a fine tribute to the manliness of the 
Russian people and their truly great Tsar side by side with such 
degrading falsehood as the Miracles of St. Nicholas 

The last section of the Primer contains “Historical Anecdotes,” “The 
“Old Sailor and the Recruit,” “Letters of a Russian Sailor to his 
“Parents,” and other prose pieces likely to mterest and mstruct those 
for whom they are mtended. Then come some poems mspired by 
Russian patriotsm, but hardly worthy of comparison with the grand 
sea-songs of Old England But however deficient Russian literature 
may be in songs of sailor hfe, there ıs one branch of that hterature 
which in its own kind 1s beyond nval—the fables of Knlov, and very 
fittgly the last pages of the Primer are devoted,to such of these fables 
as are specially adapted to the life of seamen The last of these fables 
printed in the Primer is that entitled “Sails and Guns”, and as it 
admirably expresses the lesson mtended to be conveyed, a lesson 
fraught with terrible sign:ficance for all Russia at the present hour, I 
here present in English dress, as hke the Russian as I can make it, 
this famous fable of Krilov — 


>Twixt Guns and Sails on board a ship arose 
A quarrel once that reached a deadly height , 
Yonder, through porthole sticking out the nose, 
Grumble the Guns to heaven their claim of nght 
“Great gods, when did ye witness such a sight ? 
These wretched linen creatures have the danng 
Themselves with us in use to be comparing ! 
In all our toils what work have they to show ? 
Only when winds begin to blow, 
With proudly swelling breasts as though 
Majestic dignity lay in their motion, 
They strut along like peacocks o’er the Ocean, 
And only brag ; but we thunder ın battle bear! 
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Through ws our good ship rules the Sea with sovran air! 

Carry we not with ws death, terror everywhere? - 

No, we can live no longer with these Sails, 

We need them not—owr strength for all avails , 

Fly to our aid, O Mighty Boreas, fly, 

And rend these Sails to rags right suddenly !” 

Boreas hearkens, flles—a whiff he blew 

And wrinkling Sea to black has changed his hue, 
Heavily hang the clouds that cover heaven , 

Like mountains 1n their height, billows are rising, falling, 

Thunder stuns ear, dazzles the eye the flash appalling , 
Roars Boreas and rends the Sails to tatters nyen 


The Storm to rest has sunk , 

But now how fares the Ship? A plaything she 

For wind and wave lies tossing on the sea, 

An idle trunk ; 

At her first meeting with the foe, 

Whose thundering broadsides as she lies fearfully on her fall, 

She stirs not—soon 1s riddled through, 

And sinks to bottom, like a key, guns, tattered sails, and all! 
Each State 1s strong 

' When all her members wise obedience pay, 

Her armament repels the foeman’s wrong, 

But Sails—her power of Citizens are they! 


The moral, then, of this last poem of the Russian Seamen’s Primer 
is the necessary umon of civil and military strength—the necessary 
realisation of the supreme truth that the mterests of Russia’s citizens 
and soldiers are one and indivisible The question of to-day 1s, Who 
will effect this union first? Will the disgraced bureaucracy manage to 
save its own miserable carcass by the selfish interests of the clergy, and 
will these two enemies of Russian freedom and intelligence rally round 
them enough brutalised Kazaks and ignorant soldiers ahd seamen to 
uphold for the hour the tattered tabernacle of Holy Russia, until the 
last storm comes and sweeps away for ever that refuge of lies? Or— 
but, I suppose, half the thinking men mm Europe could write a good 
State-paper on the theme, “If I were Tsar” All that we in England, 
` we, the supposed enemies of the Russian people, we who at heact 
sympathise with Russian Reformers as deeply as if they were our own 
countrymen, all that we desire to impress upon our Russian friends 1s 
this So long as you are a priest-ridden nation, rejoicing in all the 
shams summed up in your Svyataya Rus, you may abolish your 
Tsardom, you may uproot your rotten bureaucracy, you may even 
set up a republic, but you will have left still unscathed that execrable 
snake which ıs eating away the heart of your intelligence and morality, 
and, so long as this 1s so, your dream of a great and united people will 
reman a dream The lesson you have to learn, in common with every 
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nation ın the world, ıs the direct reverse of Vladimur’s famous choice of 
a creed—it is to choose, delzberately choose, that your Russian State 
shall be identified with zo special creed, that it shall be the preserver 
of perfect religious equality for all, and that it shall provide every 
Russian citizen with such sound secular education as shall fully realise 
the lofty ideal of Peter the Great and place his countrymen on as high 
a level of thought and conduct as any nation in the world 


HUTCHESON MACAULAY POSNETT 


CANAAN IN THE CENTURY BEFORE THE 
EXODUS. 


T is now nearly zwenty years since the archeological world was 
startled, not to say revolutionised, by the discovery of the cunet- 
form tablets of Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt Nor was it the 
archeological world only which the discovery affected The historian 
and the theologian have equally had to modify and forsake their old 
ideas and assumptions, and the criticism of the old Testament writings 
has entered upon a new and altogether unexpected stage. The 
archeologist, the historian and the Biblical critic alike can never again 
return to the point of view which was dominant before 1887, or regard 
the ancient world of the East with the unbelieving eyes of a Grote 
or a Cornewall Lewis A single archeological discovery has upset 
mountains of learned discussion, of ingemious theory and sceptical 
demonstration 
At the rısk of repeating a well-worn tale, let me describe briefly the 
nature of the discovery In the ruins of a city and palace which, like 
the palace of Aladdin, rose out of the desert sands into gorgeous 
magnificence for a short thi-ty years and then penshed utterly, some 
300 clay tablets were found, inscribed, not with the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, but with the cuneiform characters of Babylonia. They were, 
in fact, the contents of the Foreign Office of Amon-hotep IV, the 
“Heretic King” of Egyptian history, who endeavoured to reform the 
old religion of Egypt and to substitute for it a pantheistic monotheism 
This was about 1,400 years before the birth of Christ, and a full 
century before the Israelitish Exodus The attempt failed, in spite of 
the fanatical efforts of its royal patron to force it upon his people and 
of his mtroduction of religious persecution for the first time into the 
world The 18th dynasty, to which he belonged, and which had 
conquered Western Asia, went down im civil and religious war, the 
Asiatic empire of Egypt was lost, and a new dynasty sat on the throne 
of Thebes 
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The archives in the Foreign Office included not only the foreign 
correspondence of Amon-hotep’s own reign, but the foreign corre- 
spondence also of his father, which he had carried with him from 
Thebes when he founded his new capital at Tel el-Amarna. And the 
scope and character of it are astounding There are letters from the 
kings of Babylonia and Assyria, of Mesopotamia and the Hittites, of 
Cılıcıa and Cappadocia, besides letters and communications of all sorts 
from the Egyptian governors and vassal princes in Canaan and 
Syria Most of the correspondence 1s in the language of Babylonia, 
it 1s only ın a few rare instances that the cuneiform characters embody 
the actual language of the people from whom the letters were sent 
It ıs difficult to imagine anything more subversive of the ideas about 
the ancient history of the East which were current 20 years ago, than 
the conclusions to be drawn from this correspondence. It proved that 
so far as literary culture is concerned the civilised oriental world in 
the Mosaic age was quite as civilised as our own There were schools 
and libraries all over ıt, ın which a foreign language and a complicated 
foreign system of wnting formed an essential part of education It 
proved that this education was widely-spread: there are letters from 
Bedawin shékhs as well as from a lady who was much interested in 
politics It showed that this correspondence was active and regular, 
that those who took part in ıt wrote to each other on the trivial topics 
of the day, and that the high-roads and postal service were alike well 
organised We learned that the nations of the Orient were no isolated 
units, cut off from one another except when one of them made war 
upon the other, but that on the contrary their mutual relations were as 
close and intimate as those of modern Europe. The Babylonian king 
in his distant capital on the Euphrates sent to condole with the 
Egyptian Pharaoh on his father’s death like a modern potentate, and 
was every whit as anxious to protect and encourage the trade of his 
country as Mr Chamberlam. Indeed, the privileges of the merchant 
and the sacredness of his person had long been matters of international 
law 

In one respect the advocates of international harmony and arbitra- 
tion were better off in the Mosaic age than they are in the Europe of 
to-day There was no difficulty about diversities of language and the 
danger of being misunderstood. The language of diplomacy, of 
education and of trade was everywhere the same, and was understood, 
read and written by all educated persons Even the Egyptian lord of 
Western Asia had to swallow his pride and write in the language and 
script of Babylonia when he corresponded with his own subjects in 
Canaan Indeed, like English officials ın Egypt who are supposed to 
write to one another on official business in French, his own Egyptian 
envoys and commissioners sent their official communications in the 
foreign tongue The Oriental world in the century before the Exodus 
thus anticipated the Roman empire 
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Canaan was the centre and focus of the correspondence It was 
the battle-ground and meeting-place of the great powers of the Eastein 
world It had long been a province of Babylonia, and like the rest 
of the Babylonian empire subject to Babylonian law and permeated 
by Babyloman hterary culture It was during these centuries of 
Babylonian governmedt that it had come to adopt as its own the 
script and language of its rulers, the deities of Babylonia were 
worshipped on the high-places of Palestine, and Babylomian legends 
and traditions were taught in its schools 

Out of Canaan had marched the Hyksos who conquered Egypt 
The names of their kings found on the monuments that have survived 
to us are distinctively Canaanite of the patriarchal period, among 
them 1s Jacob-el or Jacob, whom the Alexandrine Jews seem to have 
identified with their own ancestor While the Hyksos Pharaohs 
reigned, Egypt was but a dependency of Canaan, the source of 
Hyksos power lay ın Canaan, and ther Egyptian capital was 
accordingly placed close to the Canaanitish frontier 

When, after five generations of warfare, the native princes of Thebes 
succeeded at last ın expelling the Hyksos conquerors from the valley 
of the Nile and in founding the 18th dynasty, they perceived that 
ther best hope of preventing a second Asiatic conquest lay m 
possessing themselves of the land which was, as ıt were, the key to 
their own The Hyksos conquest, m fact, had shown that Canaan 
was at once a link between Asia and Afnca, and the open gate which 
led the invader into the fertile fields of Egypt The war, therefore, 
that had ended by driving the Asiatic out of Egypt was now carried into 
his own home. Campaign after campaign finally crushed Canaanitish 
resistance, and the Egyptian standards were planted on the banks of 
the Euphrates Palestine and Syra were transformed into Egyptian 
provinces, in the language of the 10th chapter of Genesis they became 
the brothers of Mizrarm 

The Tel el-Amarna letters tell us how the new provinces were 
orgamised. The most important cities were placed under Egyptian 
governors, many of whom, however, were natives But they were 
carefully watched by Egyptian commissioners, to whom the control of 
the military forces was entrusted, as well as by special high-commis- 
sioners sent from time to time by the impenal government Local 
jealousies and mivalries, moreover, among the governors prevented 
union among them against the central power, and up to a certain point 
were not discouraged by the Egyptian Foreign Office The Tel 
el-Amaina letters offer us a curious picture of the extent to which their 
mutual ammosities were carried in the days when the Egyptian empire 
was growing feeble All the governors protest their devotion to the” 
court, and all alike are accused by their rivals of intriguing and even 
fighting against ıt. 

Besides the States which were thus directly under Egyptian rule, 
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there were also protected States Here the representative of the old 
lne of kings was allowed to retain a titular authority, though ın reality 
his power was not greater than that of the governors in other States. 
But whether governor or protected prince, his duty to the :mperial 
government was clearly marked out for him He had to levy the 
taxes and send a fixed amount of tribute to the Egyptian Treasury, 
to provide a certam number of militia, and to send official reports to~ 
the kng He had further to see that the troops of the army of 
occupation were duly provided with pay and maintenance. 

The army of occupation in the reign of Amon-hotep IV does not 
seem to have been large The imperial forces were needed at home 
to enforce the new faith upon the Egyptian people, and to put down 
the discontent that was growing there We hear, however, of “the 
“household troops ” who belonged to the standing army of Egypt and 
formed the nucleus of the permanent garrison How many of them 
were native Egyptians it 1s impossible to say, as we hear of Kushites 
or Ethiopians among them ıt ıs probable that the Sudanese were at 
least as largely employed on foreign service as the Egyptians them- 
selves The Egyptian has never been fond of military service, 
whereas, we all now know, the Sudanese is essentially a fighting 
anima] 

Both sides of the Jordan were included ın the Egyptian admuinistra- 
tion One of the Tel el-Amarna letters, for example, is from a 
govemor of “the field of Bashan” It 1s charactetistic of the whole 
series, and shows what the relations were between the army of occupa- 
tion and the native levies I cannot do better than quote it in full- 
“To the king, my lord, thus says Artamanya, the governor of the 
“Field of Bashan, thy servant at the feet of the king, my lord, seven 
“times seven do I fall Behold, thou hast written to me to join the 
“household troops, and how could I be a dog (of the king) and not go? 
“Behold, I and my soldiers and my chariots will jon the household 
“troops in whatever place the king my lord orders” 

The name of Artamanya is not Semitic Neither is it Egyptian 
The fact brings us to one of the most interesting and unexpected 
results of the decipherment of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, 
and this is that the ruling caste ın the Palestme of the Mosaic age 
was largely of Hittite origin, or had come from those countries of the 
north whose population was related in blood and language to the 
Hittites of Asia Minor 

In Northern Mesopotamia was a kingdom which ranked with those 
of Egypt and Babylonia as regarded power and influence Its native 
name was Mitanm, the Hebrews, like the Egyptians, called it the 
kingdom of Aram Naharaim It stretched from Assyria to the 
Orontes, and contended with the Hittites of Carchemish for the posses- 
sion of the fords of the Euphrates Its rulers had descended upon 
it from the highlands of Armenia and the Caucasus, and had' reduced | 
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the native Aramaean population to servitude There are frequent 
references in the Tel el-Amarna tablets to Mitanman intrigues in 
Canaan. Maitannian armies had from time to time marched against 
the Canaanitish cities, and although there was now a nominal aliance 
between Mitanni and Egypt and the royal families of the two countries 
were united by marnage, the Mitannian court never lost an oppor- 
tunity of sending secret support to the disaffected princes of Canaan 
or of encouraging them m their revolts from the Egyptian Government. 
In many parts of the country the ruling family contmued to be 
Mitannian, and accordingly we find more than one governor who bears 
a Mitannian name Thus one of them, as we see, was governor of 
Bashan, and there was another who had his seat near the Sea of 
Galilee 

Mitanman influence, however, was chiefly confined to the northern 
part of Palestine It was otherwise with the Hittites, whose marauding 
bands penetrated as far south as the frontiers of Egypt The important 
part they played ın the early history of Canaan and the substantial 
element they must have contributed to the future population of the 
country have but lately been disclosed to us by the advance that has 
been made ın the interpretation of the Tel el-Amarna texts We have 
at last obtained an explanation of the fact that whereas in the older 
Babylonian period Canaan was known as “the land of the Amorttes,” 
ıt was called by the Assyrians “the land of the Hittites” The 
Assyrian kings even speak of Judah and Moab as “Hittite,” and the 
town of Ashdod is described by Sargon as a “Hittite” State What 
this must mean has indeed long been recogmised by the Assyrio- 
logists When the Assyrians first became acquainted with Palestine 
the Hittites must have been there the dominant power But how and 
when this came about we have but just begun to learn, and it 1s the 
story of the Hittite occupation of Canaan, as a better knowledge of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets ıs making possible, that I now propose to 
describe 

The Hittite race were of Cappadocian origin Professor Ramsay 
has pointed out that the hieroglyphic characters which they used in 
their inscriptions must have been invented on the treeless plateau of 
central Asia Minor, and that their capital, whose ruins now strew the 
ground at Boghaz Keus, north of the Halys, was the centre towards 
which all the early high-roads of Asia Minor converge But they 
extended on both sides of the Taurus Mountains, and at an early date 
had planted themselves ın Northern Syria I have lately succeeded 
in deciphering their imscriptions, which have so long baffled our 
attempts to read them, and one result of my decipherment is the 
discovery of an unexpected fact I find that the name of Hittite was 
confined to that portion of the race which lived eastward and south- 
ward of the Taurus In Asia Minor itself, their first cradle and home, 
they called themselves Kas or Kasians, it was the kingdom of Kas 
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over which the Hittite lords of Boghaz Keui claimed to rule, and it 1s 
still as kings of Kas that they are entitled on the monuments of 
Carchemish, though here they also acknowledge the name of Hittite. 

The name of Kas ıs met with in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, where 
1t has hitherto been misunderstood The kings of the Hittites, of 
Mitann: and of Kas are associated together as supporting the enemies 
of the Egyptian Pharaoh or attacking his cities ın Syria Hitherto we 
have supposed that Kas signified Babylomia, though the supposition 
had but little in its favour, and a different name is given to Babyloma 
ın passages where there 1s no doubt as to what country 1s meant. Now, 
however, all becomes clear ın the age of the tablets there were still 
four Hittıte kingdoms in the north Kas in Asia Minor, the Hittites 
proper east and south of the Taurus, Mitanm in Mesopotamia and 
Naharam on the Orontes Shortly afterwards they were all 
swallowed up in the empire of the “great king” of the Hittites, whose 
southern capital was at Kadesh Some Kasians had found their way 
to Jerusalem, where the king Ebed-Kheba—whose name ıs com- 
pounded with that of a Mitannian deity—wnites to the Egyptian 
Government to excuse his conduct in regard to them They had been 
accused of plundering the Pharaoh’s territory and murdering his 
servants , he assures the court that nothing of the sort ıs true. They 
are still in his house, where ıt would seem they formed his body-guard 
But, on the other hand, there were other Hittites ın the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem who were really enemies of the king and threatened 
Jerusalem itself These he calls Khabiri, or “Confederates,” a name 
in which, despite history and probability, certain wnters have insisted 
upon seeing the Hebrews of the Old Testament But Dr Knudtzon’s 
fresh collation of the Tel el-Amarna texts has at last dispelled the 
mystery The Khabir turn out to have been bands of Hittite 
“condottieri ” who sold their military services to the highest bidder and 
carved out principalities for themselves in the south of Canaan. The 
Egyptian Government found them useful in escorting and protecting 
the trading caravans to Asia Minor and the Taurus region, and as long 
as their leaders professed themselves the devoted servants of the 
Pharaoh ıt was quite willing to overlook such httle accidents as their 
capture and sack of a Canaanıtısh town or the murder of a Canaanitish 
prince 

One of these Hittite leaders, Aita-gama by name, had possessed 
himself of the city of Kadesh on the Orontes, which in the following 
century was to become the capital of a Hittite empire In a letter to 
the Egyptian court he has the audacity to assert that he was merely 
claiming his patrimony, the whole district havıng belonged to his 
father If there 1s any truth in this it can only mean that his father 
had already led a troop of Hittite raiders nto this portion of the 
Egyptian territory 

Along with Aita-gama two other Hittite chieftains had marched, 
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Teuwatti, whose name appears ın the native texts under the form of 
Tuates, and Arzawaya Arzawaya means “a man of Arzawa,” the 
country whose language has been revealed to us in one of the Tel 
el-Amarna letters, and proves to be the same as the Hittite 
dialect found in the cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keu. We are told 
that he came from a city which was ın the neighbourhood of the 
Karmalas, in Southern Cappadocia Arzawaya helped Teuwatti to 
conquer Damascus and then led his followers further south Here 
he acted as a free-lance, hirmg himself and his mercenaries to the 
rival Canaanitish princes and professing himself to be all the while a 
faithful servant of the Egyptian king It 1s amusing to read one of 
his letters to the Egyptian court “To my lord the king thus writes 
“Arzawaya, of Rukhiza. At the feet of my lord I prostrate myself 
“My lord the king wrote that I should jo the household troops of the 
“king my lord and his numerous officers” Here follow four words of 
Ehttite which are accompanied by the translation. “I am a servant of 
“the king my lord” Then the letter proceeds “I will join the house- 
“hold troops of the king my lord and his officers, and I will send 
“everything after them and march wherever there is rebellion against 
“the king my lord And we will deliver his enemies into the hand of 
“the king our lord” Doubtless Arzawaya expected to be well paid 
for his help 

There ıs another letter from Arzawaya to the Pharaoh in which 
he calls himself “the dust of his feet and the ground on which he 
“treads” But in this letter he has to explain away the share he took 
in entering the town of Gezer along with Labbawa, another Hittite 
leader, and there infringing the royal prerogative by summoning a 
levy of the militia In the eyes of the home government this was a 
much more serious matter than merely plundering or killing a few of 
its Canaanitish subjects, as 1t was equivalent to usurping the functions 
of the imperial power 

Labbawa also had to write and ask for forgiveness, and assure the 
Pharaoh that he is his “devoted slave,” who does “not withhold his 
“tribute” or disobey the “requests” of the Egyptian commissioners 
In fact he concludes his letter with declanng that “if the king should 
“write to me Run a sword of bronze into your heart and die, I 
“would not fail to execute the king’s command” All the same, 
however, he had’ established humself securely on Mount Shechem, 
from whence, like Joshua in after days, he was able to make raids on 
the surrounding Canaanitish towns In the north we hear of him at 
Shunem and Gath-Rimmon, where he first appeared upon the scene ın 
the train of the Egyptian army at a time when Amon-hotep III was 
suppressing an insurrection in that part of Palestme It 1s probable 
that he had just arnved with his band of condottien, attracted by the 
pay and the chance of plunder that the Egyptian Pharaoh offered the 
free-lance By a curious fatality 1t was also in this same locality that 
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he afterwards met his death at the hands of the people of Gina, the 
Cana of Galilee, probably, of St John’s Gospel 

Labbawa cast envious eyes on the important city of Megiddo, and 
its governor—who, by the way, 1s mentioned’ in one of the cuneiform 
tablets found the year before last by the Austrian excavators on the 
site of Taanach—sent piteous appeals for assistance against him to 
the Egyptian Government The beleaguered governor declared that 
so closely mvested was he by the Hittite free-lances that he could 
not venture outside the gates of his town. The peasantry were afraid 
even to bring vegetables into it, and unless help were forthcoming 
from Egypt, Megiddo was doomed After all, however, Labbawa 
was not only unable to possess himself of the Canaanitish stronghold, 
but was taken prisoner and confined in the very place he had hoped 
to capture But fortune befriended hm He managed to bribe the 
governor of Acre, and the latter, on the pretext that he was going to 
send Labbawa by sea to Egypt, took him out of prison and set 
him free 

Labbawa now turned his attention to the south of Palestime—the 
future territory of Judah Here he entered mto alliance with the 
Kung of Jerusalem, or, to speak more precisely, was taken mto his pay, 
and the two together waged war on the neighbouring States One 
of the Egyptian governors complains that they had robbed him of 
Keilah, and he had to wait for Labbawa’s death before he could 
recover his city 

One of the two letters in the Tel el-Amarna collection which are in 
the Arzawan or Hittite language was written by Labbawa, as we have 
lately learned from Dr Knudtzon’s revised copy of it In this he calls 
Inmself a native of one of the Hittite districts in the far north, and 
refers to “the Hittite king,” though our knowledge of the language 
1s too imperfect to allow us to understand the meaning of the reference 
The letter ıs addressed! simply “to my lord,” and we do not know, 
therefore, whether 1t was intended for Hittite or Egyptian eyes After 
his settlement in Palestine, however, Labbawa adopted: the official 
language of the country, his letters to the Pharaoh are in Babyloman, 
and his son bore the characteristically Semitic name of Mut-Baal. 
The fact 1s an interesting example of the rapid way in which the 
Hittite settlers in Palestine were Semitised They brought no women 
with them, and their wives accordingly were natives of Canaan 

Labbawa left two sons behind him, who, m spite of their Semitic 
education, followed in their father’s footsteps and continued to lead 
his company of Hittite mercenaries Mut-Baal, moreover, made 
himself useful to the Government by escorting the trading caravans 
to Cappadocia, a fact which proves that he still mamtained relations 
with the country of his ongin The alliance between Ebed-Kheba of 
Jerusalem and his father, however, had come to an end, Ebed-Kheba 
now had the Hittites of Kas in his pay, and no longer needed the 
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services of the sons of Labbawa. They therefore transferred them- 
selves to his nvals, together with the sons of Arzawaya, who, like 
Labbawa, was now dead, and Ebed-Kheba soon found himself in 
difficulties. The result was letter after letter from him to the Egyptian 
court, begging for help against his enemies and declanng that if no 
help came the king’s territory would be lost These appeals seem 
to have met with no response, the Egyptian Government was by no 
means assured of Ebed-Kheba’s loyalty, and knew that if the territory 
of Jerusalem were to pass mto the hands of the Hittite chieftain it 
would make but httle diference to the imperial power The tribute 
would still be paid, the Egyptian commissioner would still be respected, 
and the new rulers of the district would profess themselves the faithful 
subjects of the Pharaoh. There would merely be a change of 
governors, and nothing more The Hittite mercenaries were formidable 
only ın the petty struggles which took plate between the nival 
Canaanitish governors, when it came to dealing with the regular army 
of Egypt they were numerically too few to be of account 

Ebed-Kheba calls the followers of Labbawa and Arzawa “Khabin” 
I have already pomted out that the word 1s found elsewhere in the 
Assyrian texts ın the sense of “Confederates,” and that its identi- 
fication with the Hebrews of the Old Testament, though phonetically 
possible, 1s histoncally impossible Now that we know the nationality 
of Labbawa and Arzawaya the question is finally settled, and we 
can explain a hitherto puzzling passage ın one of Ebed-Kheba’s letters, 
in which he says that “when ships were on the sea the arm of the 
“mighty king seized Nahararm and Kas, but now the Khabin have 
“seized the cities of the king.” Naharaim lay southward of the gulf 
of Antioch, while Kas extended to the Cilician coast, and they were 
thus, both of them, within reach of a mantime Power, they were, 
moreover, both of them Hittite regions, Naharaim being the district 
afterwards called Khattma, “the Hittite land,” by the Assyrians, while 
Kas, as I have said, was the Hittite kingdom of Cappadocia 
Ebed-Kheba, therefore, 1s drawing a comparison between the power 
of “the mighty king” m the days when an Egyptian fleet controlled 
the sea and the present time when Hittite marauders are seizing 
without let or hindrance the king’s cities on the very borders of 
Egypt Even Lachish and Ashkelon had jomed the enemy 

Perhaps the most important of the King of Jerusalems letters 1s 
one which has hitherto been misunderstood, partly owig to its being 
broken in half and the relation of the two halves to one another not 
bemg recognised, partly to the imperfections of the published: copy 
Now that a complete and accurate text of it les before us, its 
meamng has ceased to be a nddle, and I will therefore give here the 
first translation that has been made of the completed text .— 

“To the king my lord thus says Ebed-Kheba thy servant. at the 
“feet of my lord the king seven times seven I prostrate myself 
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“Behold, Malchiel has not separated himself from the sons of Labbawa 
“and the sons of Arzawaya so as to clam the king’s land for them A 
“governor who commits such an act, why has not the king questioned 
“him (about it)? Behold, Malchiel and Tagı have committed such 
“an act by seizing the city of Rabbah And now as to Jerusalem, 
“if this land belongs to the king, why 1s ıt that Gaza has been appomted 
“for the (residence of the) king (’s commissioner)? Behold the land 
“of Gath-Carmel ıs ın the power of Tagı, and the men of Gath are. 
“(his) bodyguard He ıs (now) in Beth-Sannah But (nevertheless) 
“we will act Malchiel wrote to Tagi that they should give Labbawa 
“and Mount Shechem to the district of the Khabim, and he took 
“some boys as slaves They granted all their demands to the people 
“of Kelah But we will rescue Jerusalem. The garrison which you 
“sent by Khaya the son of Meri-Ra has been taken by Hadad-mikhir 
“and stationed in his house at Gaza. (I have sent messengers) to 
“Egypt, (and may) the king (listen tome) . There 1s no garrison 
“of the king (here) Venly by the life of the king Pa-ur has gone 
“down to Egypt, he has left me and is ın Gaza, But let the king 
“entrust to him a garrison for the defence of the land All the land 
“of the king has revolted Send Yenkhamu and let him take charge 
“of the king’s land.” 

“(Postscript) To the secretary of the kmg says Ebed-Kheba your 
“servant (bring) what I say clearly before the kmg Kindest regards 
“to you! J am your servant.” 

The references in this letter are explained in other letters from the 
same correspondent Malchiel was the native governor of the Hebron 
district, and had married the daughter of Tagı, whose name does not 
sound Semitic The Hittite mercenaries of Labbawa from Shechem: 
and of Arzawaya, who does not seem to have established himself ın any 
special district of the country, were now in the pay of Malchiel, while 
Ebed-Kheba, as we have seen, had secured the services of another 
body of Hittites from Kas He had been accused at the Egyptian 
court of seeking by their means to make himself independent, and 
more than one of his letters 1s occupied with defending himself and 
bringing a counter-charge against Malchiel Malchiel, however, 
secured the support of the royal commissioner, Yenkhamu, who agreed 
to his employment of the Hittite condottier1. With their assistance 
Kelah had been recovered from the hands of Ebed-Kheba, who, at 
an earher date, had got Labbawa to seize it for him, but after 
Labbawa’s death the tables were turned, and his sons had offered 
their services to the rival party, doubtless for the sake of better pay 
It was now that Malchiel summoned the militia of Gezer, Gath-Carmel 
and Kelah, and made himself master of Rabbah, a small place north- 
west of Keilah and Hebron which Ebed-Kheba asserted belonged to 
fs territory The tide was begmming to turn against the King of 
Jerusalem: his enemies were in greater favour at court than he was 
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himself, and they had the support of the Hittite bands It was in vain 
that he appealed to the Egyptian Government for aid’ and declared 
that not only had his rivals given Mount Shechem to the Hittite free- 
lances, but that by the: action against himself they were delivering 
the whole of Southern Palestine into Hittite hands “The king,” he 
writes, “no longer has any territory, the Khabin have wasted all the 
“lands of the king If the royal troops come this year, the country 
“will remain my lord the king’s, but if no troops come, the territory of 
“the king my lord is lost” i 

At this pomt the story breaks off abruptly The Tel el-Amarna 
correspondence comes to an end, and the fate of Jerusalem and the 
surrounding districts ıs unknown to us Soon afterwards religious 
troubles at home forced the Egyptian Government to withdraw its 
troops from Canaan altogether, and for awhile the Egyptian empire 
in Asia ceased to exist It was restored, however, by Seti I and his 
son, Ramses II, at the beginning of the nineteenth dynasty, and 
among the cities whose conquest is celebrated by Ramses on the 
walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes is Shalem or Jerusalem But this 
second Egyptian empire in Asia did not last long, and when the 
Israelitish Exodus took place it was already passing away When 
some, years later the Israelitish invaders planted themselves in 
Labbawa’s old stronghold on Mount Shechem, the Egyptian occupa- 
tion of Canaan belonged to the history of the past 

Like the Saxons in England, however, the Hittite chieftains must 
have founded pincipalities for themselves in the south of Canaan, as 
we know from the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna tablets and the 
Egyptian monuments that they did in the north Ezekiel, ın fact, tells 
us that the mother of Jerusalem was a Hittite, and the Jebusites, 
from whom Jerusalem took its name in the age of the Israelitish 
conquest, were probably the descendants of the followers of the 
Hittite Arzawaya” They had, moreover, found a Hittite population 
already settled in the country, descendants of older bands who had 
made ther way from the highlands of Asia Minor to the frontiers 
of Egypt in days when as yet Abraham was unborn At the very 
commencement of the Egyptian twelfth dynasty we hear of the 
Pharaohs destroymg “the palaces of the Hittites” in Southern 
Palestine, and archeology has recently shown that the painted pottery 
discovered in the earher strata of Lachish and Gezer by English 
excavators had its original home in Northern Cappadocia and 1s an 
enduring evidence of Hittite culture and trade 

The Hittites had been preceded in their occupation of Canaan by 
the Amonites, as we have learnt from the Babylonian inscriptions 
But in the Tel el-Amarna age the specifically Amoritish territory was. 
in the north, eastward of Tyre and Gebal Here Ebed-Asherah and 
his son Aziru had their seat, and from hence they led their forces 
northwards towards Aleppo to resist “the king of the Hittites” on 
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behalf of the Egyptian Government, or attacked the Phoenician cities 
on their own account. In the north, ın fact, they played much the 
same part as the Hittite mercenaries did in the south, with the 
additional advantage of being able to secure secret assistance when 
it was needed from Mitannı Between Amorites and Hittites the 
Canaanites must have had a somewhat unhappy time, like the Britons 
after the departure of the Roman legions, who found themselves the 
alternate prey of Saxons and Scots But we can now understand 
and appreciate the ethnological notice ın the Book of Numbers 
(xin. 29), which tells us that “the Hittites and the Jebusites and the 
“ Amorites dwell ın the mountains, and the Canaanites dwell by the sea 
“and by the coast of Jordan” 

It 1s possible that a well-known but somewhat mysterious personage 
of the Old Testament was one of the Hittite leaders who succeeded 10 
carving out a principality for himself I mean Balaam the son of 
Beor He 1s said to have come from the Hittite town of Pethor near 
Carchemish, and besides being a seer and prophet he was also a 
soldier who fell in the ranks of the Midiamtes in a war against 
Israel But Balaam the son of Beor was not only a native of Pethor ; 
we hear of him again in the Book of Genesis, and here he appears as 
the first king of Edom, his name heading the lst of Edomuite 
kings extracted from the State annals of Edom and probably brought 
to Jerusalem when Dawid conquered the country. In the hght of 
what we have learnt from the tablets of Tel el-Amarna ıt is not gomg 
too far to suppose that in Balaam we have one of those Hittite 
chieftains who, after playing the part of prophet, made himself leader 
of a band of Hittite free-lances and established a kingdom for himself 
in Edom, finally falling in battle by the side of his Midiamite alles 

However this may be, the important place occupied by the Hittites 
ın creating the Canaan which the Israelites nvaded is now clear 
While the larger bands of Hittite raiders settled in the north, where 
they prepared the way for the Hittite king himself with his regular 
army, and where Hittite power became so firmly established that even 
the great Ramses could not dislodge it, smaller compamies of 
condottier: made their way to the extreme south of Palestine, hirmg out 
their services to the nval governors and princes and seizing a town or 
district for themselves when the opportunity offered So long as the 
tribute was paid, and its subjects were not too troublesome, the 
Egyptian Government looked on with equammuty while the States of 
Canaan were practically ruled by the leaders of foreign mercenaries 
who transferred their services from one paymaster to another with the 
most perfect impartiality. 

What is most curious 1s that the Imperial Government recognised the 
legal position not only of the Hittite or Amorite mercenaries, but even 
of orgamsed bands of Bed4win and outlaws As for the Bedawin, ıt 
had compames of them ın its own pay, lke the Egyptian Government 
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in more recent times, and the governor of Gebal complains that the 
Egyptian commissioner Pa-Hor had sent some of the latter to murder 
his garrison of Serdani or Sardinians, who were themselves mercenaries 
in the Egyptian army That bodies of outlaws should have been 
subsidised by the native princes with the permission, or at least the 
connivance, of the Egyptian court may seem surprising But after 
all ıt ıs only what we find happening ın later times when the king of 
Gath similarly enrolled David and his band of outlaws into his 
bodyguard without any remonstrance on the part of the other 
Philistine “lords” Still 1t is startling to find one of the Pharaoh’s 
governors coolly announcing that he and his soldiers and chariots, 
together with his brothers, his cutthroats and his Bedâwın, are ready 
to join the royal troops, at the very time when another governor 1s 
piteously begging the great king to “save” him “out of the hands 
“of the cutthroats and Bedawin” Here ıs a strange picture of 
Canaanıtısh life in the days when as yet the Israelite was not in the 
land 

The fact 1s, the Canaamites were an unwarlike people Inland, they 
weie agriculturists, on the seacoast they were traders And, like 
other trading communities, they were disinclined to fight, preferring 
to entrust the protection of themselves and their property to a paid 
soldiery, while at the same time their wealth made them a tempting 
prize to the assailant It is true that they maintamed a native 
multia, as we have learned from the cuneiform tablets discovered two 
years ago at Taanach, but ıt was upon a small scale, and apparently 
so long as the person on the roll could produce the one or two men 
for whom he was responsible he was not himself obliged to serve It 
was again a case of paying others to fight instead of themselves 

The fighting population of Canaan, in short, were the foreigners, 
and these ıt was who gradually made themselves its practical masters 
The leaders of the mercenaries became the rulers of the Canaanite 
States, which thus passed into the hands of a dominant mulitary caste 
When the Israelites entered the country 1t was with this military upper 
class that they had principally to deal, where the Canaanite had 
not its protection he trusted for his defence to his iron chariots and 
the strong and lofty walls of his towns It 1s instructive to read the 
long list of unconquered cities and districts given by the Hebrew 
historian in the first chapter of the Book of Judges, among them are 
the Jebusites of Jerusalem, while we are told that “the Amontes 
“forced the children of Dan mto the mountam, for they would not 
“suffer them to come down to the valley.” 

Canaan, it will probably be thought, was a somewhat insecure 
country in which to hive in the days of the Egyptian empire. There 
seem to have been constant turmoil and confusion, governor attacking 
governor and bribing bands of foreign mercenaries to help him But 
the turmoil and confusion were mainly on the surface When a town 
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1s taken from one governor by another we do not hear of its population 
or their possessions suffering materially, they soon appear upon the 
scene again as prosperous as before It ıs merely the governor and 
his immediate surroundings who suffer, the capture of the town was 
probably an affair amicably arranged between the condottieri who 
were attacking ıt and the condottier1 who were its defenders The 
Egyptian commissioners go up and down the country, hearnmg com- 
plaints and settling disputes, and no one ventures even to protest 
against their decisions, while a few Egyptian troops are stationed in 
places where the Government was not quite sure of the fidelity of its. 
subjects Caravans of merchants passed through Canaan gomg from 
Egypt to the north, and the traders of Babylonia and Asia Minor 
travelled along its high roads under the escort of Hittite and other 
chieftains who were subsidised for the purpose by the Egyptian court 
Even in the days when the Egyptian Government was breaking up, 
the constant fighting among the foreign mercenaries and their 
employers seems to have affected the mass of the population little, 
if at all 

What happened when the strong hand and controlling power of 
the Egyptian Pharaoh were removed we do not yet know We 
must look for information to the systematic excavations that are at 
last being made on the sites of the old Canaanitish towns Already 
cuneiform tablets have been found on them, and though nearly all these 
belong to the Egyptian period we may hope that before long others 
may be discovered of later date We have still to bridge over the 
age which elapsed between the final withdrawal of Egyptian domina- 
tion and the conquest of the country by Philistines and Israelites. 
When that age begins the script and official language of Canaan are 
still Babylomian, when ıt closes the cuneiform characters have been 
superseded by the letters of the Phoenician alphabet, and the language 
of the inscriptions engraved in them is the language no longer of 
Babylonia or of Hittite lands, but of Canaan 1tself 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RUSSIA IN MEDEA’S CAULDRON 


USSIA 1s still the cynosure of the world’s eyes, the source of 
astounding surprises, the land of unlimited possibilities. 

Hardly anythmg but the unexpected ıs now happening in Muscovy, 
and many of the events which come to pass there day by day belong 
to the category of improbable contingencies which would in other 
countries be aptly termed impossible To employ an oriental likeness, 
the extremes of the possible between which the pendulum of reahty 
swings in Russia are sundered by tremendous distances Nobody, 
for instance, who has an’ adequate idea of the elements of thmgs 
political ın that empire would be ın the least surprised to learn to- 
morrow either that the country had relapsed into acute autocracy under 
a heavy-handed dictator lke Dr Francia or Muravieff, or that it 
had become a democratic republic with a mooshik from Tver or Tula 
as first President For the mam characteristic of thmgs and persons 
1s their lack of stabihty It ıs not only the physical type of the 
nation which 1s still in flux everything ıs, as Germans put it, zm 
werden The old 1s already gone, while the new 1s not yet come, the 
people have cut their moorings on one shore and have not yet reached 
the other They are dnftmg Institutions, traditions, faiths and 
strivings which were taken to constitute, so to say, the second nature 
of the race are all fadıng into thin air, lke mists in the noonday 
sun Legends woven round the name of Russia, illustrating qualities 
which commanded respect or provoked wonder are now seen to have 
been legends and nothmg more The marvellous ingenuity of 
Muscovite diplomacy, with its long views, Macchiavellian methods - 
and unerring success, 1s now seen to have been a myth, behind 
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which we catch ghmpses of the reality crass ignorance and clumsy 
bluff Agan, the patience of the peasantry, springing, ıt was alleged, 
from a mixture of Eastern fatalism and Chnstian meekness, ıs now 
said to cover elemental fury It is likened to a vine-covered volcano 
during the imtervals between periods of eruption The invinc- 
bility of the army, the prowess of the navy, the impossibility 
of getting Russian Admirals to haul down the flag or surrender a 
ship are all scraps of ancient history now The very Church ıs losing 
myriads of her children and the absolute Tsardom millons of “devoted 
“adherents,” of whom all the world believed that they would suffer 
the most cruel martyrdom rather than abandon Orthodoxy and auto- 
cracy, the alpha and omega of spiritual and material life In reality, 
of course, all these changes had been going on slowly and perceptibly 
for decades, but at home no one dared give warnings, while all 
impartial forecasts published abroad were branded as vile calumnies 
But truth will out and eternal Jaws will make themselves felt, 1f not 
sooner then later The Autocracy sowed the wind and the nation 1s 
reaping the whirlwind of which as yet it has felt but mere preliminary 
whiffs and gusts 


MEN “RESOLVED TO RUIN OR TO RULE THE 
“STATE” 


As yet the worst has not come, and all friends of Russia fervently 
hope it never may overtake her But the signs are decidedly unpro- 
pitious and the tendency 1s ever downward When Plehve was the 
virtual despot over 130 millions the books of the Sibyl of peace might 
have been bought for a song Then the desires of the democracy were 

odest, and could have been satisfied by means of a few concessions 
Mich would have left the Tsardom still absolute But they were 
refused peremptonly and with gratuitous bitterness, whereupon the 
nation put forward other demands more far-reaching, although not yet 
incompatible with absolutism, but they, too, were not only rejected, 
but scoffed at And now the terms offered by the angry masses to 
thew rulers involve a radical change in the whole political framework 
They are resolved to end what was not mended while there still was 
time Therefore these conditions will not be accepted voluntarily 
above nor lightly abandoned below, and for that reason ıt would be 
premature to take a hopeful view of the future ~ 

The catastrophe might yet be warded off xf a man of brains were 
allowed to steer the ship of State For to-day ıt is still a problem 
which a statesman might solve to-morrow ıt may be a case for miracles 
to be wrought by a deus ex machina So plastic are the Russian 
Masses, so unorganised are the Russian Liberals that a Napoleon, a 
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Cromwell, perhaps even a Nicholas I. might stamp them both with the 
impress of his will Hence not only a tremendous upheaval, but a 
_terrible reaction are still within the bounds of the possible A new 
Muravieff, endowed with courage enough to hang three or four 
thousand of Russia’s best men, might stay the revolutionary movement 
—for a time For the mass of the Russian people, crippled and 
benighted, 1s easily led and resembles in many respects the inhabitants 
of Nineveh ın the days of Jonah. How utterly crass is the ignorance 
that prevails in the provinces only those who have seen can 
realise A foreigner might perhaps draw a fair picture from materials 
like this About three weeks ago nearly half the village of Kuzmino 
was burned down, burned literally to the ground The cause of the 
fire was unknown, it was probably an accident, but it is not wholly 
impossible that 1t may have been design The villagers, however, had 
no doubts that the destruction was caused by incendiarism, and they 
were bent on discovering the criminals Some of them arrived at the 
conclusion that the houses had been fired by the Japanese, others held 
that the Jews had done it, and many declared that university students 
were the guilty parties Yet Kuzmino ıs a village situated very near 
Tsarskoye Selo, which is the Imperial residence and may be reached 
in thirty minutes from St Petersburg In places further from the 
centre the intellectual level of the people ıs lower. Some months 
ago the Press amused a certain class of readers by recountmg how 
‘the peasantry of some districts believed that the Japanese were 
invisible microbes that crept into the soldiers boots and killed them 
but could not themselves be killed 
This pathetic degree of mental helplessness is one of the fruits of 
deliberate obscurantism It ıs a result armed at and obtained And 
one can readily guess the motive Even a Samson when blinded may 
be led by a child, and the one am of the Autocracy is to lead th 
mighty infantine people of Russia Governors and Geneffl 
Governors are therefore invested with vast powers which suspend the 
operation of all law. They are sharers «f autocratic absolutism, 
provincial tsarlets And they use their great power to hamper, to 
cripple and to bhnd. Last February, for mstance, the District 
Zemsky Board of Soomy requested permission for the doctors of the 
district to give gratuitous lectures to the peasants on cholera which 
may arrive atany moment But on the 15th February the Governor 
of Kharkoff rephed: “I hereby notify the District Zemsky Board of 
“Soomy that I consider the delivery of popular lectures :noppor- 
“tune at present” People thus handicapped and blindfolded are 
easily led even to destruction, and if there were a political pied piper 
among the ruling class he might play havoc with Libéralism But 
there ıs no leader there Both parties have common soldiers but 
none has a great captain 
aN 
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THE PEOPLE ASK FOR BREAD AND RECEIVE 
POISON. 


The edicts running, “I hereby forbid or suppress” are numerous in 
the provinces, but one never hears of one worded “I hereby 
“open the sorely-needed primary schools,” or any kindred announce- 
ment “Gloom, more gloom” would appear to be the official device 
Education ıs therefore denied to many and the mght to co-operate 
refused to all And yet governing and governed are human beings 
with similar or even identical needs, sentiments, aspirations which 
cannot be wholly left out of account The masses ın the 
country cannot live on rye bread alone until they die Nor does 
the governmg board of Imperial guardians altogether ignore the 
wants and tastes of the masses, But it has an un-European and 
perhaps an un-Christian way of satisfying them The milhons in 
Russia hunger and thirst for pleasure and enlightenment and the 
upper ten units claim to provide both. In the form of prmary 
schools? No; that institution spells danger to the régzme. In the 
shape of public lectures? No, for a httle knowledge 1s a dangerous 
thing and none at all is better Buble reading, psalm smging and 
joint praymg? No, because such practices mght have a disinte- 
grating effect upon the Orthodox Church Somethmg different 1s 
offered to the people, something which raises thei spirits without 
weakening their devotion to Tsar and God Here ıs a scantling of 
the pabulum suppled by their betters It is described by the 
Exchange Gazette of St Petersburg 

The day ıs Sunday, the scene the Petroffsky Island in St Peters- 
burg, where there 1s a modest little stage and a vast open-air theatre 
for the masses There is nothing to pay because the authorities 

ovide everything out of the proceeds of alcoholic beverages, the 
ay. of which is now a Government monopoly There ıs therefore a 
sea of upturned faces watching the stage, faces which change 
expression at almost every word that falls from the actors’ lps And 
what are these guardians of the poor people doing for these wax-like 
souls of the crowd? Let the reader qualify their action 

“The themes of the new-fangled nbald farces, based on adultery, 
“pale before the cynical contents of the ‘Roasted Nail’ I regret to 
“say that I cannot give the details of the plot. Every phrase, every 
“word embodies a filthy allusion A young peasant woman dissatis- 
“fied with her husband desires offsprng Her neighbour advises her 
“to await the quartering of the soldiers in the village, and gives her 
“the benefitof her own sıx years’ experience”* in terms that monkeys 
—could they speak—would probably eschew as too foul for animals 
so nearly alhed to men And with such corrosive sentiment the 
whole play 1s sodden The Russian people may not be educated or 
well-informed, may not be taught to think or to understand what 
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others thought—may not read the gospel together except ın the 
manner prescribed for them by the police But they may wallow m 
the fetid ooze of immorality and bring their children with them 
May? Nay, they must :f they seek amusement, for that ıs precisely 
what 1s offered them by the authorities who stand to them zz doco 
parents, and whose business it is to cater and to think for the 
people And this pabulum is given to them for nothing The meat 
worms complained of by the crew of the Knzaz Potemkin were 
harmless compared with the ordure drawn in with the muck rake of 
the Muscovite Catos If it be a matter for regret that so many 
Russians are indignant, nay, mutinous, would it be a matter for 
satisfaction if all were satisfied or silent? One of these evils ıs 
surely the lesser which of the two 1s ıt? 

And while immorality is being sowed broadcast by the soul-keepers 
of the nation, men of clean-living and Christian principles are being 
driven out of the land The Novoye Vremya* announces that 
following the example of the Dukhobory, the Molokany, a simular 
evangelical sect 1s leaving for America, and adds that the Governor 
General, Samoileff, ıs very glad they are gomg All that was true 
before the Imperial ukase of last Easter Sunday tolerating all these 
religious bodies—the reader will probably object But no, unhappily 
all that ıs going on to-day and in the same way as before The 
Tsar's ukase has made no change “The Molokany are emigrating 
“simply because they have at present to undergo the very same 
“oppression as before, and their sufferings have apparently no end. 
“ We are deeply concerned that the Molokany, like the 
“Dukhobory, should have to seek refuge in a distant and foreign 
“land, because the Dukhobory, the Molokany, the Baptists, the 
“Stundists, etc — e, the representatives of the most persecuted sects 
—are the most industrious, inteligent and developed elements of 
the Russian peasantry—indeed the very quintessence of ıt” t 

What it really comes to then is that the Russian people need to be 
protected morally and intellectually from their soul-keepers just as. 
they require to be materially shielded fiom their “body-preservers,” 
the Cossacks A Government which systematically shuts out healthy 
air and hght and lets in deadly vapours, the professional guardians 
of a child-hke people who deliberately debauch and empoison the 
spiritual being of the whole nation ın order the more easily to misrule 
ıt unchecked, these men are presumptuous rather than optimistic 
when they hope to evade the operation of human and divine law 
What surprises many outsiders 1s not the present fury of the Russian 
people but their former patience 

No public enemy of the Russian race could inflict upon it such 
deadly harm as has been done by the governing few For the 
worst enemies of the nation are its own sons, and they shalk 
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be chastised by ther own brothers The extent to which in 
Russia these sticklers for power and pelf ignore even their own 
interests 1s simply marvellous They court danger and fan opposi- 
tion, they scorn to save appearances and scout the idea of putting a 
velvet glove on their iron fist Without ruth and without discrimina- 
tion they have the people beaten, shot down or bayonetted as though 
force were a cure for evils or an answer to complamts They 
are not moved even by the reflection that it involves the harm or 
the destruction of the friends as well as the enemies of the Autocracy 
A curious commentary on the Government attitude 1s afforded by the 
petitions of some towns asking for protection from the protecting 
Cossacks Deliver us from our friends In the City of Chermgoff, 
for example, the municipality devoted a whole sitting to the question 
And they were literally struggling ro domo sua, for on the 21st June 
the Cossacks fell foul of the members of the Town Council and of the 
public which surrounded them, using many ungently as the Cossack 
1s wont to do With only two dissentient voices the mumicrpality 
passed a resolution summoning the Government to deliver them from 
the Cossacks without delay and to entrust the defence of the citizens 
to an urban muiltia 


THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO 


Watching the doings of that small group of personages who 
preside over the destimies of the Russian people, the student of 
history may obtain a clear insight mto the marvellous potentialities 
of unwisdom ın high places, and fathom by analogy one of the deepest 
mysteries of the English and French revolutions How a ruler or 
group of rulers whose business and interest it 1s to keep their hand 
on the pulse of a people should not know when the nation 1s feverish, 
and should administer writants ın leu of febrifuges, is in truth a 
mystery It looks as though a special providence for democracies 
had designed: the so-called chapter of accidents, dovetailing it into a 
rounded plan It ıs the story of Pharaoh and the Hebrews brought 
up to date The unnatural, the incredible, becomes real without 
ceasing io be incredible It is hard to beleve, for instance, that men 
whose wits are sharpened by necessity and invigorated by interest, 
should ignore warnings perceptible to all It requires a powerful 
effort of the ımagınatıon to realise that the bureaucracy which girds 
its loins for a supreme struggle against the people should lack 
both a plan of campaign and a reasonable peace proposal ın reserve 
It seems very hard that rational men trained to observe, combine 
and reason should make no attempt to better the lot of the 
down-trodden and angry masses, but should place trust in brute 
force wielded brutally, should rely on Cossack whips, on bullets, 
grapeshot, the cell and the gallows “Strike, but do not hear” 1s a sorry , 
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maxim for any Government ıt ıs fatal to an Autocracy. And yet it 
is precisely the unlikely that is the fact, suicide is resorted to as a 
means of preserving life , irritation is employed as a method of soothing 
a wrathful multitude The governing body, blind when the nation 
suffers, and deaf when it cnes, becomes aggressive and ruthless the 
moment the masses pass from petition and expostulation to self-help 
“Be ye as ye are else ye shall not be at all” ıs the barren principle 
underlying this conduct A lon tamer is more observant of the 
character and more considerate of the feelings of the brutes whom he 
trains than the present Government which even Russian flesh and 
blood can no longer bear 

Thus the bureaucratic pendulum swings rhythmically between 
maction and abuse of power, touching now this extreme, now that 
Outbursts of violence succeed periods of callous mdifference, but in 
the lucid intervals there 1s no effort to establish order, to remedy 
grievances or even to preserve the status quo by efficacious measures 
The distinguished personages who rule Muscovy take a very simple : 
view of their own nghts and the people’s duties, they divide all 
Russia into two classes—the rulers and the ruled—of whom the former 
are there to govern, the latter to maintain the Government while 
eschewing politics Public interests do not concern private citizens 
who, if they make any remark or criticism, however true and useful, 
are told to mind their own business The husbandman has to 
til] the fields and to reap the harvest; the shoemaker to sew boots 
and shoes, the leach to heal; the miller to grind, in a word, every- 
body has his own work to do, and ought to keep strictly to that Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam But the weal of all ıs the busmess of the 
Government only, in whom all men must place absolute trust It 1s 
the relation of children to parents on a grandiose scale, but of children 
who are capable of knowing more than their parents, and of parents 
who are capable of sucking their children’s hfe blood Yet ma period 
of public calamities hke the present the rulers express horror at the 
lack of patriotism in the ruled. They expected wild enthusiasm in 
the way of self-sacrifice for—the good of their majesties, and they were 
wrath that there was nothing to reap when they had sowed nothing 

Prince Meshchersky calls latterday Russia a vast bedlam, and 
fancies he has launched a cleyer paradox By whatever name we 
may call it the sequence of Muscovite events is bewildering. It 
makes the brain feel giddy and the heart sick The general impres- 
sion 1s that of a grandiose welter, and the general feeling towards the 
actors ıs that of pity or contempt Acts without motives, struggles 
without aims, words without meaning, movement without change of 
place or state, are characteristics of the situation Reforms are 
continually talked of and decreed, yet not a single grievance 
has been remedied On the contrary, of late many new 
ones have been added The newspapers are full of Impenal 
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rescripts, ukases, Government circulars on the one hand and of 
accounts of strikes, bomb-throwers, assassinations on the other Men 
in high places are berng dismissed softly or harshly by the Tsar or 
being killed by the Tsar’s disaffected subjects But that ıs all The 
individuals disappear and the system works on Men cry reform 
when there ıs no reform And now the wisest among them are 
ceasing to expect any remedy but such as natural laws operating 
upon a famished multitude may bring The worse things become in 
the present, they say, the better for the future the darkest hour 1s 
that before the dawn 


THE REVELATIONS AT TSUSHIMA 


And probably no period in Russian history—certainly none since 
the days of Peter the transformer—has been darker or more fraught 
with evil omens than the present Within and without, m Baku, 
Lodz and Jitomir as well as at Laoyang, Mukden and Tsushima the 
Autocracy has been weighed and found wanting ‘The naval disaster 
is especially mstructive, for its causes, accompamments and conse- 
quences are as millstones which may drag down the régime to the 
bottom of the Sea of Japan The Government guaranteed that the 
navy was in apple-pie order and ıt shaped its policy ın harmony with 
that assumption “Whatever else may be defective the fleet 1s every- 
“thing 1t should be” And the bulk of the nation, although often 
sceptical, believed its rulers implicitly in this, knowing what vast sums 
had been spent on the service ,—the bulk of the nation, but not the 
men who had seen how the milions went, and certainly not the 
admurals, who knew full well what a broken reed the Russian people 
was leaning on Every member of the Government was aware that 
the ships were badly built, the men badly trained, the officers badly 
prepared and the admirals promoted on grounds which had nothing to 
do with technical efficiency nor even personal courage All this was 
matter of common knowledge ın naval circles, but was not bruited 
abroad before the Armada started 

The warships had been built slowly, badly, and at an exorbitant 
cost. The Oslabya, for instance, took nearly eight years to construct 
The finished vessel hardly ever came up to the designs of her builder. 
‘When armed the ships sat deeper in the water than was originally 
intended and allowed for, and as this difference amounted to from 10 
to 20 per cent the rate of speed was affected. Thus the battleships 
and cruisers lost from one to two knots, and the torpedo boats as 
many as three knots—a rumous drawback in battle In the 
construction, too, there must have been considerable errors made, 
for a competent authority* affirms that almost any kind of damage 
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inflicted under the water lne would be enough to upset the vessel 
altogether And he proved the statement by expermments on a 
model of the Petropavloffsk over two years ago 

Again, the crews of the Russian ships were inferior to the enemy 
Nature had bestowed upon them little aptitude for a seafarmg life, 
and their superiors had given them no traimng calculated to fill the 
blank left by nature Russian officers ın Port Arthur declared ın 1903. 
“That neither m equipment nor armaments, nor ın qualifications of 
“crews, are our ships ready to face the foe 1f war breaks out.” Nor were 
the officers better equipped than the men A patriotic Russian critic 
affirms that for the past twenty years he has noted with great grief that 
the bulk of naval officers displayed indifference to their work, and, what 
is still worse, an utter lack of interest in it.* And all this was well 
known long before the war Roshestvensky knew it, Alexeyeff knew 
it, and Grand Duke Alexis avowed ıt ın private But one and all they 
not only demied ıt in public, but caused the State to act as though the 
denial were correct Just before Roshestvensky started at the head of 
his Armada on his fatal expedition, one of his captains, Bukhvostoff, in 
reply to the good wishes expressed for the triumphant return of the 
Armada, said “Russia is not a naval Power Very far from that 
“Our people feel no attraction to the sea: real sailors they never have 
“been and never will be. Hence the construction of giant ships merely 
“spells rum to the treasury and gives shipbuilders a chance of 
“enriching themselves, but no real good will ever come of it You 
“look and you thnk how well built everythmg ıs! Now I tell you 
“that everything 1s ill-constructed You wish for victory. I need not 
“tell you how fervently we desire ıt But for us there will be no 
“victory I fear that we shall lose half the squadron on the way out, 
“and if we don’t, the Japanese will beat us”t Admiral Alexeyeff 
knew all that as well as Captain Bukhvostoff, but it did not deter him 
from playing his game of bluff and sacrificng the hves of myriads for 
his lumber concessions 

We may get a fair idea of the respective qualifications of the 
Japanese and Russian officers when we learn that out of 226 candidates 
who went up recently for exammation in Russia 166 were accepted, 
althought 30 of them had failed to pass In Japan, on the other hand, 
out of 1,995 candidates, of whom 1,400 were physically qualified and 
400 passed the preliminary examination, only 180 were accepted, ze, 
less than 10 per cent of the number who came forward and less than 
50 per cent of those who passed the educational tests 

Again, the system of promotion in the Russian navy ıs sadly 
demorahsing An incapable man with powerful fnends, especially 
lady friends, is often raised over the heads of clever, conscientious 
officers Admurals like Stark, Nebogatoff, Oehnquist, Ukhtomsky, 
Russians now affirm ought never to have been placed in the responsible 

* Mair Loshi, July, 1905. t Novoye Vremya, 27th June, 1905 
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positions which made a whole nation’s destiny dependent upon 
qualities that they notoriously lacked The stories current as to why 
this Admiral or that General was pitchforked imto a commanding 
position would be enough to damn even a successful Government in 
any country but Russia And the ruling coterie refuses to change the 
system ! 


SHIPS WITHOUT COAL, GUNS WITHOUT PROJECTILES, 
A CAMPAIGN WITHOUT A PLAN 


Figs cannot grow on thorns, nor grapes on thistles, and unless one 
of the many saints ın whom the benighted masses occasionally 
put their hope wrought a miracle in Russia’s favour, the Slav Armada 
was doomed from the outset It overtook its own fate, with the 
helpful co-operation of its ally The necessity with which effect 
followed cause until every link ın the fatal chain was complete appears 
as inexorable as in a tragedy of Sophocles Providence was very 
active or the laws of compensation unusually operative. The victim, 
struck with blindness of intellect or atrophy of will, went forth 
cheerfully hke Isaac to be offered up m sacrifice The squadron 
whose mission it was to scatter the enemy’s warships actually lacked 
coal, but only because 1ts organisers had lacked foresight I remember 
when the war between Greece and Turkey broke out a few years ago 
my frend, M Rallis, who soon after became Premier and Minister of 
Marine, was obliged to go out and borrow coal for the warships It 
reads like a scene from an opera bouffe, which Offenbach would have 
put to music But m an Empire hke Russia it 1s a national disgrace 

Coal, however, was not the only essential lackng They ran 
short of ammunition as well There were not projectiles enough on 
board to carry them through the battle! It 1s difficult to realise the 
position and to picture the psyche of Roshestvensky and his confrères, 
to imagine an army which goes to battle without cartridges enough, an 
armada setting out to annihilate a hostile fleet, yet neglecting to 
provide itself with the missiles! 

If Russia were a theocracy ın working order and a Moses were 
holding his hands up m efficacious prayer while Jahve decimated the 
foe, one might explain the conduct of the authorities by a desire to 
give their prophet a chance or else to wage war cheaply But in the 
prosaic twentieth century it can only have been heaven sent madness 
It 1s true that if the Japanese had bribed the Russian Government 
to deliver up their ships and men with the greatest loss of life and 
of prestige, the clauses of the compact would have been carried out 
im some such way as that. But that theory 1s as groundless as the 
hypothesis which represents the Russian people as having been bought 
over by the Japanese 

Again, Roshestvensky, whose severity towards his subordinates 
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could not always be distinguished from cruelty, was very indulgent 
towards himself The fatherland was to be saved by him or not at all 
If he could not achieve the feat no one else should Hence he never 
summoned his admirals and commanders to meet ın council to discuss 
or to learn the plan of campaign, or to concert a programme binding 
upon all Never once. Even when about to enter the Straits of Corea 
he communicated his plan to no one, so that the heads of the various 
divisions of the armada and the commanders of the individual war- 
ships had nothing to guide them at the very outset of the battle 
when Roshestvensky was wounded The first consequence was that 
everyone was left to act as the spirits moved him, and the last was a 
panic 

The deepest disgrace that ever befel Russia was inflicted upon 
her in the Sea of Japan by her own chosen champions chosen by 
favouritism of the most scandalous kind Four powerful armoured 
ships in good trim and unmjured surrendered to the enemy spontane- 
ously The result of a mutiny hke that of the Kazaz Potemkin? 
People said so, hoped so, fervently prayed 1t might have been this 
Butno There was no insubordination—only that other feelmg—the 
Horatian form of self-preservation—which one hesitates to name 
Three other vessels under the command of Admiral Oehnquist, 
mstead of raming shells upon the hostile fleet and succounng their 
hard-pressed comrades, steered southwards, seeking and finding 
shelter in the Philippines The httle cruiser Amaz and two torpedo 
boats gallantly made for Vladivostok and reached their destination 
safely, as the others might have done ‘Truly Tsushima will be the 
title of a terrible chapter in Russian history 

Roshestvensky was not taken by surprise. He had had two days 
warning of the presence of the enemy’s fleet But in the Sea of Japan 
his movements were slow Thus from the moment the Idzumz was 
sighted on the 27th until he gave the signal to fire over four hours a 
elapsed Yet the Jdzwmz was a cruiser steaming almost alongside 
the Russian Armada and reconnoitring ıt for Togo For unknown 
reasons the Russian Admiral allowed ıt to gather all the information ıt 
needed and a whole hour was squandered before the signal was given 
to fire upon the four of the enemy’s cruisers which were following the 
Russian Fleet “This extraordinary slowness to act or this deliberate 
“mactıon of our squadron on its first encounter with the Japanese 
“war vessels,” remarks one of the most influential Russian periodicals, t 
“fills us with surprise, especially when we call to mind the hasty 
“mpetuosity with which that same squadron operated against the 
“fishing flotilla of Hull, or with which our auxihary cru rs energetic- 
“ally fire upon and sink the foreign merchant ships they meet with 
“on the way” 

One detail the patriotic Russian journalists clung to as an anchor of 
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salvation the ships that did fight fought wonderfully, firing all day, 
never ceasing Squandering costly projectiles, beating air and waves 
a matter of fact critic would say, and demonstrating their own 
incapacity For not one of the enemy’s ships was disabled They 
might as well have been lashing the waves with whips lke Xerxes It 
would have cost a good deal less to the Treasury 


A GLORIOUS CAREER OPEN TO THE INCAPABLE 


But the inglorious surrender of good fighting ships ıs a blow for 
which nobody in Russia was prepared Tout perdu fors l honneur is 
a description which every Russian would like to be able to apply to 
the engagement Questions, remonstrances, sharp censorious 
articles have now obliged the authorities to promise an inquiry, to 
draw up an indictment Nebogatoff and the commander of the other 
ships that hauled down the flag are to be put on thei trial for 
having failed to do ther duty congruously with the terms of 
their oath of allegiance, “with the requirements of military 
“honour and the rules of the naval code” Anyone found 
guilty of this crime is, the statute says, “lable to be expelled 
“from the service with loss of his rank, and if the acts in question 
“were done without fighting or despite the possibility of resistance 
“he ıs hable to capital punishment”* Thus as Russian politicians 
point out, the man to whom was entrusted the command of a 
whole squadron and the honour of Russia 1s now admitted by the 
chiefs who appointed him to be capable of breaking his oath of 
allegiance and of violating the requirements of military honour In 
other words, ın autocratic Russia a man “may work his way up to the 
“rank of admiral and may receive the command of a squadron, not 
“only without the special knowledge and experience indispensable 
“for that, but even though he be devoid of the elementary military 
“and human qualifications, a sentiment of personal dignity, a sense of 
“duty and of responsibility before the fatherland and the nation. 
“Men of the highest ranks of the naval and military service, to whom 
“the traming and guidance of the subordinates are confided, suddenly 
“seem hable to base fits of cowardice and pamic . . And such 
“people as these advanced successfully in the service, playing the 
“most important parts in the highest ranks of the hierarchy and not 
“im the naval department only, but in every section of the public 
“service ”t 

In some kindred way Admiral Kruger at the head of four 
armoured vessels and five torpedo boats sallied forth to bring the 
Black Sea mutineers to reason on the last day of June But the 
mutinous Potemkin set out to meet them and went alongside Admiral 
Kruger’s flagship and disobeyed his orders, whereupon Kruger 
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ignominiously sailed away One tries to imagine one of the well- 
sifted Japanese or British admirals acting thus, but the picture will 
not come 

And the végzme which raised such men to power 1s still working and 
working on the same lines It has now raised Admiral Binileff to 
the post of Mimster of the Marine He 1s therefore the Hercules who 
will cleanse the Augean stables, the thaumaturgus who will raise the 
dead fleet to life. Yet all that is known of this new miracle man 1s that 
a few months ago, when in Cronstadt, he amazed everybody by a 
curious order of the day in which he authorised all and divers among 
his subordinates to revile him to their heart’s content, but only behind 
his back! Admiral Binleff will now set about restoring discipline. 


WANTED A RESPONSIBLE OFFICIAL 


“If further proofs were needed of the complete disorganisation of 
“the personal element of our military and naval service, our auxihary 
“cruisers endeavoured to furmsh them Even after the catastrophe 
“of Tsushima, on ther home trip from the Chino-Japanese inhos- 
“pitable waters, these vessels busied themselves—as though nothing 
“had happened—with the sharp overhauling of merchant ships 
“passing along and the ruthless sinking of all such as were carrymg 
“contraband. And yet only last year, on the occasion of the Kuzght 
“Commander madent, our Government was compelled formally to 
“pledge its word that ıt would take measures to keep our cruisers in 
“future from wilfully destroying neutral vessels”* And asif to impart 
greater emphasis to the undertaking, British warships were empowered 
to go in search of the pirates and convey to them the instructions of 
their Government 

The commanders are of course not to blame. They are domg their 
duty From Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch they received 
instructions to perform certain acts which are illegal ın international 
law Accordingly they obeyed and caused diplomatic trouble The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs then apologised and promised that that 
would never occur agam Yet it has taken place anew, and Count 
Lamsdorff’s excuse is that the orders in question, which he promised 
to have delivered, never were delivered. He 1s sorry, but ıt is not his 
fault. He promises that it will not occur again, but of course he 
never can tell There :s no responsible person ın autocratic Russia. 
And if in six months other commercial vessels are sunk ın the same 
way Count Lamsdorff will be exceedingly sorry and will apologise 
as sincerely as before 

A naval administration which thus avows to the world that, despite 
the hundreds of milhons of roubles which it draws from the poverty- 
stricken masses for its orgamsation, ıt 1s unable dunng the better 
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part of a year to communicate to its naval commanders the conditions 
on which they may sink shrps, deserves, some Russians say, to be 
abolished Only the naval administration, others ask? 


PEACE OR WAR? 


With the disaster at Tsushima ended Russia’s last hope of bringing 
the war to a successful issue, and began the apparent need of giving 
up the attempt with a good’ grace For without the command of the 
sea an isolated victory 1s the utmost she can henceforth look forward 
to, and that would leave things pretty much where they are The 
upshot of the war 1s therefore already settled, just as the result of a 
game of chess can sometimes be foreseen ten moves ahead 
Consequently the sooner peace 1s made the better for all concerned 
So reasoned most foreigners and many Russians Many but not all— 
and among the dissentients was the Tsar, on whose will alone peace 
and war depend And that will was bent on continuing the struggle 
and changing ıt into a tral of the economic staying powers of the 
two belhgerents Which of the two can stand the strain and which 
will break down? 

As an abstract proposition there 1s something to be said for the 
plan Russia’s economic resources are mcomparably greater than 
those of the enemy, her army too1s much more numerous, and generally 
her recuperative force is so marvellous that even from a financial 
disaster she would soon nse up again as strong as before and perhaps 
a good deal wiser If the venue then be changed from the military 
to the economic sphere Japan’s chances appear to be considerably 
lessened Why not try the experiment or else insist on receiving 
fiom Japan such moderate peace terms as the admission of those 
views would warrant? The question has often been asked as though 
it were unanswerable In reality the answer hes on the surface 
Russia’s economic resources, hke her mineral wealth, are enormous, 
but they are not hquid They are potentialities, not realities, hke 
the projectiles for his heavy guns which Admiral Roshestvensky 
could have obtained if he had gone about it ın time but had actually 
to do without The number of her possible soldiers 1s tremendous, 
but they cannot be got to the seat of war and there fed, armed, led 
against the Japanese And as for her recuperative forces, they need 
not be taken into account, because it 1s the Russian nation, not the 
dynasty, that would benefit by this, whereas the war 1s dynastic or 
governmental, not national 

Those objections have never convinced the Tsar, who still favoured 
the “war to exhaustion” view when President Roosevelt made an 
appeal to the better nature of the man The appeal was not 
disregarded, but neither did ıt evoke a warm response The reply 
given to the President was that plempotentiaries would be appointed, 
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to discuss the bases of a treaty of peace but the explanation offered 
to the Tsar's subjects was that, as it seemed likely that the 
Japanese desired to give up the struggle, the Imperial Govern- 
ment was willing to hear their request It was an omental tale 
adorned with fanciful embroidery, such as the high and 
mighty Empress of the Celestial Empire wove for her people 
after the collapse of the Boxer movement Professional diplo- 
matists were soon afterwdrds requested to carry on the negotiations 
Nelidoff the wise refused the dangerous honour which the ex-Mimster 
of Justice, Muravieff—a mere tyro at the green table—courted and 
obtained Muravieff, who had spent his hfe ın attempts to restore 
intermittent sight to the goddess of justice, was a stranger ın the 
sphere of international politics, and was utterly at sea in the Far 
Eastern Question Once and once only his work had brought him 
from the stiflmg air of Russian law courts to the areopagus of the 
nations It was over a twelvemonth ago when, having to make a 
speech before the Hague tribunal, he managed to offend the Japanese 
delegate and to provoke an energetic protest from the Government 
with whom he now, proposed to make a treaty of peace No wonder 
the Japanese could not bring themselves to believe that the Tsar 
meant to sheathe the sword The intention of the Russian Govern- 
ment was, they sad, to learn the most moderate conditions from 
which the Japanese would not depart, and then to publish them to the 
Russian people ın the hope of enkindhng their patriotic indignation 
and changing a hated struggle into a popular and national war 
What may be regarded as quite certain is that neither the 
defeats at Laoyang and Mukden, nor the naval disaster at Tsushima, 
had disposed the Russian autocrat to abandon the contest for the 
domination ın the Pacific So long as there were still powder and 
shot, rifles and heavy guns m Muscovy, and also men to use them, 
Nicholas II was minded to persevere in the “good fight,” ‘unless the 
Japanese were willing to call the game a draw. Why should he do 
otherwise? A dishonourable peace would shake his throne and upset 
the autocratic régeme, and this ıt was well within his power to avoid 
by prolonging the duel until the enemy, whose economic endurance 
was less, should ask for peace and pay for it 
The great drawback to this line of action was that it might at any 
moment be bisected by the attitude of the Russian people who were 
waxing daily more impatient The war had never been popular, for 
1t was caused by Imperial aggression, occasioned by private avarice 
and carried on with a degree of negligence and stupidity which differed 
hittle from treason to the nation Political prestige, the gallant 
troops, the costly ships, the sorely-needed money of the Russian 
people had been fruitlessly and wantonly sacrificed Final victory, 
many of them held, would be a fatal gift from the gods, while further 
_ defeats would ruin the land for a whole century Many of the nobles, 
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most of the merchants, and the bulk of the peasants endorsed these 
views 1n petitions, addresses, speeches, articles And of the minority 
who favoured war to the bitter end there were many who made their 
support conditional on the approval of a representative chamber to 
which the question should be submitted So that for the Tsar it was 
a choice of out of the frying pan into the fire 


WITTE UNDERTAKES A LABOUR OF HERCULES 


The one man whose voice had been heard from the very first 
earnestly beseeching the Emperor to maugurate a policy of live and 
let live was also the eloquent and indefatigable advocate of peace 
during every stage of the ill-starred campaign. He had clearly fore- 
seen the consequences of aggression, and emphatically warned all 
whom it concerned that prevention was better than cure But he 
might as well have been whistling to the winds of heaven Huis ngid 
refusal to approve or connive at the underhand doings of Bezobrazoff, 
Balashoff, Alexeyeff and the band of concession mongers who were 
despoiling the Egyptians and the chosen people indiscriminately, cost 
him first the favour of the Emperor and finally his career However 
sharply one may criticise Witte’s financial policy—and to me it 
certamly seems open to strong cniticism—one cannot but admire the 
uncompromising attitude of the man who unhesitatingly set the public 
weal above the favour of his Imperial Master and his own private 
interests In Russian political hfe he is the single statesman, among 
imvertebrates, the one politician with a backbone For over three 
years he has been thus swimming against a swift current, and during 
much of that time ıt seemed to most observers that he had been 
swallowed by the waves 

Ministers m power may perhaps at times have influenced the 
Emperor's acts Witte, alone from the obscurity of private life, actually 
modified his policy For eighteen months he has been moving heaven 
and earth to have the war stopped. at first conjointly with others, in 
the end absolutely alone he at last scored a victory But even then 
the honours were grudged to the victor and pressed upon mere 
outsiders Du:plomatists and non-diplomatists were appointed to 
undertake a labour of Hercules, but like Penelope’s suitors they soon 
found that the bending of the hero’s bow was beyond their power, and 
the task remained unfulfilled until Ulysses himself returned And so 
much was bungled before he has been allowed to try his hand that 
only a rash man would now venture to forecast the result 

For it 1s not to be supposed that Witte 1s a partisan of peace at any 
price There are none such I do not believe that any Russian, be 
he Radical, Liberal or Conservative, holds that peace is so indispens- 
able to the nation that no sacrifices to be made for its attainment are 
too costly or burdensome It may indeed be urged that the Autocracy 
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cannot afford to carry on the war any longer lest ıt jeopardise ıts own 
existence Perhaps But no such fears weigh with the nation, 
which no war, however protracted or rumous, can ever blot out or 
ruin Yet curiously enough it is the Autocracy which would go on 
with the campaign, whereas the nation 1s desirous of making peace 
But only on such terms as will not force the people to prepare for 
a war of revenge 


THE CASE FOR CONTINUING THE CAMPAIGN 


Neither ıs ıt to be assumed that Witte has received carte blanche 
from His Imperial Master and is bound by prestige, amour propre 
or any other consideration, personal or political, to return to Europe 
with a treaty of peace in his pocket He himself would not accept, he 
certainly would not avail himself of a carte blanche to conclude a peace 
which dishonoured or humihated his country or bade fair to prove a 
mere armistice The sturdy patriotism which stiffened his back when 
he condemned the policy of the Tsar and declhned to jom in the 
pseudo-patriotic hosannahs when the war broke out, will cause hım 
to draw a line of possible concessions and to say to Baron Komura 
thus far and no farther 

This attitude, we are told, would be strengthened, 1f strengthening 
were needed, by the spirit of the Manchurian army Ever since the 
peace rumours began to circulate—and they were first launched after 
the battle of Mukden—the commanders and the officers have been 
deploying strenuous and persevering efforts not only to ınspırıt the 
men, but also to make adequate preparations for the coming battle 
The central miltary authorities and also the Mimstry of Ways and 
Communications have, it is said, left nothmg undone to keep a 
continuous inflow of fresh troops and heavy artillery anto Manchuria 
And success 1s predicated of their endeavours Two whole army corps 
and no less than 140,000 men over and above are stated to have been 
placed under Linievich’s command since the rout of the Russian armies 
at Mukden Iam unable to vouch for the truth of the statement or to 
offer any opinion on the present condition of the Russian army as 
compared with its numbers and morale two or three months ago But 
I can answer for it that the War Ministry has made itself responsible 
for those numbers, and that the Tsar !.as seen no grounds for calling 
them in question 

Nicholas II 1s fully convinced that the turning point in the tide 
of war has been reached, and that a series of successes 1s but a 
question of time His generals and ther staff officers have emphatic- 
ally told him so In faith of it there are sheaves of telegrams bearing 
numerous signatures ın one of the damp apartments of the Peterhof 
Palace Luimevich, Kuropatkin, Batyanoff, Mishchenko—in a word, all 
the most distmguished names of the Russian army bear witness to 
* the new spit and the high hopes What these warriors urge is briefly 
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this- they were to blame at first for under-rating the foe, and they 
confess their mistake for which they are making atonement But they 
have profited by the defeats and learned useful lessons from the 
enemy’s tactics Then they are permeated by a new spirit and 
encouraged by changed and favourable conditions Their numbers 
are superior to those of the Japanese and their fighting powers 
intensified The second-rate reservists have developed into 
splendid materials, while the seasoned regiments are superb the 
cavalry 1s very much better than that of Oyama, while the artillery, 
since recent consignments of heavy guns have been received, will prove 
its superiority the first day a serious engagement 1s begun The 
intelligence department was never so well organised and never so well 
served as to-day The enemy’s movements are vigilantly observed, 
carefully combined, and hus strategic plans pieced together with 
unerring ingenuity 

In a word, victory 1s now within the reach of the Tsar’s troops, who 
will be driven to despair if ıt be snatched from their grasp at the 
decisive moment and by the monarch for whom so many of them have 
given their life blood They earnestly beseech the Tsar, therefore, to 
put off the question of peace and give his army the opportumty of 
doing honour to its ancient traditions Limievich, Kuropatkın, and a 
host of others pledge themselves that w:thin sıx months the respective 
positions of the hostile armies will have entirely changed and the 
Russians will be driving the Japanese seawards It 1s of course quite 
possible that the Russian generals may be deceiving themselves and 
the Tsar, and that the continuation of the war would mean a fresh series 
of Russian defeats But I can answer for it that competent miktary 
critics, who are perfectly unbrassed, in St Petersburg, already go so 
far as to affirm that no repetition of the disaster of Mukden or even 
the defeat of Laoyang ıs now conceivable It ıs equally true that 
Nicholas II firmly accepts the appreciations and believes the forecasts 
of his generals And nothing could bring out in bolder rehef than 
this the enormous influence which the Minster in disgrace wields 
over the Autocrat To agree to make peace on the eve of victory, to 
forego the priceless advantage of wiping out the scores against the- 
Autocracy, to chill the enthusiasm of the army which 1s the mainstay 
of the dynasty, and to invoke the help of the obnoxious Minister who 
was cast away like a squeezed orange, are acts which presuppose a 
very powerful motive 

But it 1s obvious enough that no plenipotentiary, were his powers 
hiterally unlimited, would or could conclude peace on any but reason- 
able terms, the conditions being what they are in Russia The 
régime ıs too weak to stand the shock which a humihating peace 
would inflict upon it Stipulations of a crushing or humzhating- 
character would therefore mean the continuation of the war—this 
time until one of two thmgs happened to stop ıt a popular outburst 
in the Tsardom or the exhaustion of one of the belhgerents As the - 
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former contingency, from which the bureaucratic régime would be the 
first to suffer, ıs mamifestly not apprehended by the party most nearly 
concerned, the length of the renewed campaign would be determined 
. solely by the staying powers of Japan and Russia The practical 
problem which thus arises might be formulated by M Witte thus 
whether would ıt be more advantageous to the victorious nation to 
give a little more in the way of concession and take a little less in 
the way of compensation, or to insist on conditions which Russia must 
decline, and to purchase the chance of obtaming those conditions by 
enormous sacrifices which at best will have no further result than that 
For it seems certam that no pubhc man in Russia could afford to 
make peace on more reasonable terms than S Y Witte What he 
cannot venture to do will assuredly not be done by the Tsar, and if he 
reports that peace 1s impossible the War Party will have acquired a 
leverage which ıt never had before 
Already Russia’s temporary degradation from the rank of active 
- Great Powers has had a baleful effect upon the relations of European 
nations to each other and upon the stability of peace Germany, 
despite her solemn assurance, has profited by the weakness of 
Muscovy to embark on a policy of intimidation which if brought to 
the wished for issue would seriously change the map of Europe. “A 
“policy of brigands” the French term it, but it 1s by no means 
chimerical It 1s famhansing the British people with the notion of a 
‘European war which would be inconceivable without the elmimation 
of Russia from the lst of actrve Powers 


RUSSIA'S DIFFICULTY IS GERMANY’S OPPORTUNITY 


So long as Muscovy had ‘power enough to make her will respected, 
the Kaiser’s indifference to Moonsh politics and his assurance given in 
Kiel that “Germany will never wage a war of aggression ” were taken 
seriously by all whom they concerned But once the sword had 
dropped from Russia’s palsied hand Germany felt no longer bound by 
them Circumstances alter cases, and what was prudence yesterday 
might be folly to-day She therefore re-opened the whole question, 
not by reason of its urgency, but solely because she found France 
isolated and frightened. Morocco was but a pretext Figuratively 
speaking a pistol was levelled at the head of the Republic, which 
was accosted with the words “your property or your love Since you’ 
“signed the peace treaty ın Frankfort on the Main you have been 
“conspiring against me, biding your time, preparing’ for your 
“opportunity Dispel your idle dreams, desist from plotting and 
“become the sincere friend and helpful ally of your enemy of 
“35 years ago. We may then both of us reduce our armies and 
“retrench expenditure With the Tsardom you need not break All 
“three we shall then jom our naval and military forces and obtain for 
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“Continental Europe the colonial possessions which ıt craves and 
“merits, wresting them fiom the loose grasp of Bntan If you 
“refuse, if you still persist in haunting the forests of the Vosges, then 
“let us try issues and fight it out without delay Decide without 
“further loss of time”” 

If the Tsardom were not at war, Germany would never have dared 
to play such pranks with the peace of Europe And lest the conse- 
quences of Russia’s 1mpotence assume still more odious and more 
permanent forms, it is to the interest of England, France and the 
peace-loving world that the war in the Far East should come to an 
end and the hostility between Russia and Japan be changed to 
neighbourliness 

For the Moroccan Question in one of its Protean shapes ıs still 
pending and will never be definitely settled until Germany has 
once for all abandoned dreams which are subversive of the world’s 
peace Disputes about industial concessions, political preroga- 
tives and commercial treaties are certain to crop up even after the 
Conference has come and gone The signs and symptoms of the 
coming diplomatic campaign aie many and unmistakable Even 
moderate Germans who would gladly keep aloof from international 
entanglements favour a forward policy in Morocco In a very 
enlightened German review we read “The methods of our rival ought 
“to stimulate us to make similar schemes It behoves us also to seek to 
“get great Kaids under our protection Thus we might protect Mtagı 
“who rules on the West edge of the Atlas on the threshold of the 
“Sus He 1s still fiee, not yet engaged: his clan took root there two 
“hundred years ago . The intention of the German Government, 
“however, goes doubtless no further than concessions and trading 
“privileges They also announced as their aim the maintenance of 
“the celebrated open door At the same time they were not ignorant 
“of the fact that considermg the anti-Christian character of the 
“inhabitants 1t would be exceedingly difficult to utilise the concessions 
“without certain guarantees, without a right to protect They mght 
“be forced by the course of events which nobody tan shape or foresee 
“to resort to harsh measures ”t 

That ıs clear language, for which the events of the near future will 
doubtless supply a justification and a commentary. 


RUSSIA’S CO-OPERATION IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE 
SOLUTION OF THE MOROCCAN QUESTION 


The French at first were panic-stricken Certam communications 
which appeared to emanate from authorised sources led them to believe 
that Germany was contemplating an immediate armed attack upon 
the French people Calm reflection, however, soon convinced them 

+ Cf, Zukunft, 41, p. 41 t Preussicher Jahrbucher 
VOL LXXXVIII, 20. 
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that an unprovoked German mvasion of France, after Count von 
Bulow’s reassuring statement of a twelvemonth before, was inconcetv- 
able in the present state of European public opimon Ça se dit mars 
ne ce fart pas For there are still some just men left in Europe 
And even ın politics vice must sometimes pay to virtue the tribute of 
imitation Moreover, the German Government was not really prepared 
to adopt the aggressive measures shadowed forth and was merely 
indulging ın diplomatic bluff But even were it quite ready, it 1s 
unlikely that the Bundesrat or the moderate elements of the population 
would support such grandiose brigandage The problem which 
consequently France and England had to tackle was to prove to the 
world at large that the extente which they had concluded was not 
aggressively directed agamst Germany. And this was extremely 
easy As atonement was also offered for the seeming intentional 
disiegard of German interests displayed by M Delcassé, who had 
neglected to brng the entente with England to the official cognisance 
of the Imperial Chancellor, there was no longer even a pretext for 
aggression And Germany appears to admit the fact and to regard 
the incident as closed There remains, however, a residuum which 
cannot be safely ignored It ıs the still operative cause of the recent 
trouble Whatever the Conference may decide, France will be called 
upon to say by her action whether she 1s ready to give up her African 
schemes which are at the very root of her foreign policy, and to let 
shp the fruits of seventy years’ patient labour To this question 
only one answer seems possible But on closer analysis ıt will be 
perceived that there ıs another M Rouvier has given way to-day, 
and it 1s possible that he may give way to-morrow as well The 
charms of quietism for a prosperous people are always insidious 
and powerful, and may become overwhelming Three several 
times since the Franco-Prussian war (in 1875, 1887 and now in 
1905) Germany made certain unfair demands on the Republic, 
allowing ıt to be understood that if they were not promptly 
complied with the name of France would be erased from the lst of the 
world’s Great Powers The feelmgs of the French people on each 
of these occasions were akin to terror Nor is ıt quite inconceivable 
that France, believing firmly that she has escaped this great peril by a 
succession of fortunate accidents which may not occur again, should 
make up her mind zo accept the inevitable, subordmate her 40 
- millions to Germany’s 60 millions, consent to the dictation of Berlin 
m regulating her international relations, and make herself the 
willing factotum of Prussian aggression, the jackal of the German 
lon And ım this case we might well say with Pitt- “Roll up the map 
“of Europe” The whole Continent would then be degraded to the 
level of a dependency of the German Empire For once France had 
accepted German diction, the fate of Holland and Belgium, of Austria, 
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of Italy, of Spain and ultimately perhaps of England would also be 
sealed. 

For England the question that arises is briefly this. Can she remain 
quiet while her most bitter, enterprising and dangerous enemy settles 
down ın the Moorish Sultanate and assigns to herself the rôle of a 
Mediterranean Power? Can she allow the title “Admural of the 
“Atlantic” to become a reality? Is the value of Gibraltar to be nullified 
and the Mediterranean to remain open to her only on sufferance and 
as long as ıt may please the authorities in Berlin? And Europe will 
have to decide whether the republic of nations 1s to be changed into 
a vast Autocracy governed by the grace of God as made in Germany 
and the force of the mailed fist So long as France and England work 
harmoniously together there can be little danger from Germany, who 
would thmk many times before entering into a conflict with two of 
the world’s greatest marıtıme Powers which by thew geographical 
situation command the principal avenues of German sea-borne trade 
The success of Germany’s designs, as French and British politicians 
understand them, depends on her separating France from England 
She must first of all entice France and then with France’s help crush 
England or vzce versé, ın a word, she has to make one of the two 
Great Powers her faithful helper ın subjugating the other 


WITTE’S TASK IS A LABOUR OF HERCULES 


For those reasons Europe 1s keenly mmteiested in putting a speedy 
end to the Russo-Japanese campaign, and such an end as will 
permanently do away with its causes and rencer a future outburst of 
hostilities umpossible. 

And Witte has gone to Washington with proposals calculated, ıt 1s 
affirmed, to compass this end Indeed, it ıs upon the desurable effect 
of peace upon international politics that he largely reles for the good- 
will of Europe and the consent of Japan to the scheme which he will 
shortly unfold Japan shall certainly come by her own All her 
reasonable demands shall be granted inasmuch as she won all that she 
fought for and more But ıt 1s ın the interest of neither belligerent 
and of no peace-loving Power on the globe that the Treaty should 
contain stipulations which would leave ranklng wounds behind A 
true and lasting peace, not a disguised armistice, 1s what everyone 
wants and desires For it ıs a umversal need Now Witte 1s known to 
hold the principle that the aim of all war is but to continue the 
policy pursued in peace, and his presence ın Washington ıs taken to 
be a guarantee that that policy ıs over and done with for ever That 
m itself would be a great gain to civilisation—if ıt could be relied on. 
Unhappily there are nearly always “ifs” when official Russian 
promises are concerned, and the Japanese are cautious by nature 
and trammg But it would seem as if the Russian plenipotentiary . 
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were able and willing to remove all misgivings on that score, for if 
rumour be true the means at his disposal are ample and efficacious 
and go as far as a treaty of alliance. Excluding everything humihating 
to Russia, containing nothing unjust to Japan, his proposals will, it 1s 
affirmed, allow due weight to the results of the campaign, restore 
lasting peace to the East, and, by making Russia once more an active 
factor ın international! politics, re-establish the lost equilibnum of 
Europe How far this estimate is correct ıt 1s impossible to tell, but 
it 1s not hard to see that the labour ıs Herculean For the Mikado’s 
advisers and the Japanese people who profess and feel profound 
respect for the intellect and perfect faith ın the word of M Witte 
entertain very different sentiments towards the Russian Government 
They put no trust mits promises They argue that the Government 
which a few months ago assured Great Britain that no more merchant 
vessels would be sunk on the high seas and to-day confesses that ıt can 
but promise and stipulate, being unable to fulfil, is not a desirable ally 
And this conviction 1s, I fear, the rock on which the peace negotiations 
may be wrecked’ For during the present war not only the navy and 
the political prestige, but also the good name of the Tsar’s Government 
have been runed Its drafts on the future are no longer honoured 
_ and it ıs called upon to pay cash down That under such conditions 
M Witte should have accepted the arduous mission of peace-maker 1s 
an act of heroic patriotism But he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that if he fa.l, nobody else could have succeeded, and if he 
succeed he will have wrought a diplomatic miracle Personally, I 
have strong misgivings as to the upshot of the negotiations tempered 
by an occasional hope And the hope ıs grounded on the fact that 
M Witte is not one of those public men who hold that 2x magnis 
et voluisse sat est. 


E J DILLON 


SOME RECENT BOOKS, 


R ARTHUR BENSON'S resignation of his housemastership 
at Eton is a notable gam to hterary criticism Since his 
retirement he has already given us admirable studies of Tennyson and 
Rossetti—the former, ın the present writer's opimion, the best interpre- 
tation of the man behind the poet, as distinguished from the Poet 
Laureate, that has yet appeared, the latter marked by a sympathetic 
insight and a delicacy of treatment which clear away not a little of the 
mists surroundmg one of the most fascmating and elusive characters 
in Enghsh literature Now we have from the same pen a study of 
“Edward FitzGerald” (Macmuillan’s “English Men of Letters”), to be 
followed, ın the same series, by a volume on Walter Pater—surely not 
a bad record of critical work for less than two years of new-found 
leisure 
In welcome contrast to much that has been written about Edward 
FitzGerald, Mr Benson's estimate 1s distingwshed by a sanity of 
judgment that, without beng ın any way unsympathetic, furmshes a 
wholesome corrective to the rhapsodies of the Omanans To write 
an interesting biogiaphy of FitzGerald is by no means an easy task 
His life was singularly lacking in incident, even for the life of a retred 
scholar, and such outward events as there are to narrate have already 
been elaborately chronicled by Mr Thomas Wnght in his two-volume 
Life, pubhshed only last year Moreover, the man himself is so fully 
expressed in his own mumuitable letters, that further portraiture would 
seem almost superfluous Yet Mr Benson’s book ıs very welcome, 
for, as 1t seems to me, it gives the most convincing picture of FitzGerald 
and his life to be found outside the Letters—far more convincing, 
because more delicately-drawn and shaded, than that presented in 
Mr Wrights more laborious volumes As a study of temperament 
and personality the book ıs remarkably successful, while in the 
chapters devoted to literary criticism we have, together with warm 
appreciation, just that right degree of msistence on broad hterary 
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values which 1s so needful in examming the works of an author who 
has become a cult. 

“A single small volume of imperishable quality, some accomplished 
“translations of no great hterary importance, a little piece of delicate 
“prose-wnting, and many beautiful letters ”—thus Mr Benson 
summarises the tangible results of FitzGerald’s sauntering, wistful life 
Yet, through one small esoteric thing perfectly done, FitzGerald has 
gamed, not only the admuration of literary connoisseurs and genuine 
lovers of poetry, but the popular acclaim of thousands who can have 
no true appreciation of the beauties of his poem, whose practical lives 
are untouched by the strain of philosophic wistfulness ıt expresses, 
who show not even an “extension-lecture” interest ın other poetry, 
and who call by the endeanng name of “Old Fitz” a man whom, 
meeting m the flesh before “Omar” became “the thing,” they would 
have regarded, half-wonderingly, half-contemptuously, as an impossible 
“waster” Surely we have here one of the most curious freaks of 
Fashion ın the history of hterature It ıs as uf, by some mysterious 
manipulation of the literary coteries, Mr Henry James were suddenly 
to become a pet novelist with the late Mr Guy Boothby’s readers, or 
Mr W B Yeats to supplant Mr Kiphng as the “poet of the Empire” 

Beyond the “Omar” and the Letters Mr Benson can find little of 
permanent or imtnmsic ment m FitzGerald’s wntmgs The 
“Euphranor,” his one attempt in the direction of prose-fiction, has 
neither dramatic grasp nor delineation of character, and despite the 
beautiful passages scattered here and there through its pages, the 
dialogue is so stilted and heavy that one feels with the critic that “the 
“impatience of Lycion, who withdraws from the talk in favour of a 
“game of billiards, 1s justified” It 1s strange, too, that one who could 
give so superb a rendermg of Omar Kayydm, should have so 
consistently failed to nse above the mediocre in his other translations 
His dramas from Calderon, his “Agamemnon” and “CEdipus,” and 
even his rendermg of the Onental “Salam4n and Absal,” are but 
second-rate achievements The truth would seem to be that 
FitzGerald was lacking m imagination, an essential quality in a really : 
great writer Mr Benson, T think, gets to the root of the matter — 


He had a strong spectatorial interest in life, a kind of dark yet 
tender philosophy, which gave him his one great opportunity, but 
even there he had, lke Teucer, to shoot his arrows behind the 
shield of Ajax He had, of course, an extraordinary delicacy of 
perception, but on the critical side His strength lay in his power 
of expressing, with a sort of careful artlessness, elusive thoughts, 
rather than in strength or subtlety of invention His timid, fastidious 
imagination shrank from the strain of constructing, originating, 
creating . A great conception, a broad and vigorous motive, often 
bewildered and stupefied him His 1dea of the paradise of art was as 
of a place where you could wander quietly about picking a flower here 
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and there, catching a little effect, watching a pretty grouping of trees 
and water, the sunlight on a grassy bank or a gable-end He lived 
and thought ın a series of glimpses and vistas, but the plan of the 
place, its avenues and terraces, was unregarded by him And thus 
there was a want of centrality, of combination, of breadth, about his 
mind Art was to him not an impassioned quest, but a leisurely 
wandering ın search of charm, of colour, of subtle impressions He 
was perhaps misled by his gentle ecstasies into thinking that an effort 
was all that was needed . . He had hopes of future performance, 
though no care for fame, and it was only as day after day sank lıke 
ripples into the pool behind him, that he became awaie that the 
necessary effort would probably not be made, 


When’ Cowell introduced FitzGerald to the wntmgs of Omar 
Kayyam, he gave his friend the very subject to stir his hterary mpulse 
In the “Rubaryat” FitzGerald found, amid much that was merely 
sensual and commonplace, not only the expression of a temperament 
strangely similar to his own, but a form exactly suited to his literary 
faculty “Omar was a sentimentalist, and a lover of beauty, both 
“human and natural; so was FitzGerald Omar tended to linger over 
“golden memories of the past, and was acutely alive to the pathos of 
“sweet things that have an endmg, and such was FitzGerald Omar 
“was penetrated with a certain dark philosophy, the philosophy of 
“the human spirit at bay, when all refuge has failed, and this was the 
“case with FitzGerald” Thus, bridging a gulf of eight hundred years, 
FitzGerald was brought face to face with a man who sent him deep 
into his ownsoul For once im his hfe “he faced the darkest thoughts 
“that lay at the bottom of his heart, and spoke out” How much of 
himself he put into his poem may be seen by comparing it with Mr 
Edward Heron-Allen’s literal translation of Omar Concentrated, 
tiansfused, enriched by many touches of his own hand, FitzGerald’s 
“Omar” ıs less a paraphrase than an original poem It 1s not an 
inspiring utterance, nor is ıt very profound, but it 1s exquisitely 
beautiful, and 1ts music—sad, tender, perfectly modulated—deserves 
a better fate than to be hackneyed by the street-organs of hterature 
But when the tune ıs changed—and surely it 1s trme—the “Omar” 
will still remain as a permanent contribution to English poetry; the 
heart-cry of the Agnostic who has not the strength to climb above 
Epicureanism , a poem bad to live with, but appealing with a strange 
fascination to certam moods of the thmker To quote FitzGerald 
himself - “It 1s a desperate sort of thing, unfortunately at the bottom 
“of all thmkmg men’s minds, but made Music of” 

But with many of FitzGerald’s admirers the Letters will always 
stand above the “Omar” As hus biographer happily puts it: “The 
«t Omar’ forms, as it were, a pedestal for his fame; but the statue 
“which will stand upon the pedestal, 1s the strange, remote, tender, 
“wistful personality which the Letters reveal ” There are seven 
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volumes of these delightful letters, edited by Mr Aldıs Wright, and 
Mr Benson’s book should introduce many fresh readers to what 1s 
one of the finest flavours in modern literature Had FitzGerald been 
able to write for the public as he wrote to a few dear friends—to 
Carlyle and the Tennysons, to Archdeacon Allen, Fanny Kemble, 
and Professor Nortan—he would probably be coupled to-day with 
Charles Lamb, as one of the world’s great essayists But it needed 
the tie of personal friendship to call out what was best in his thought , 
he could not take the world into his confidence Owing to his 
reclusive habits, his frendships were, so to speak, “conducted by 
“correspondence,” ın some cases many years passing without a 
‘ personal meeting, and ıt says much for the quality of the man and the 
personal charm of his letters that, under such conditions, friendships 
made ın college days should have lasted with undiminished warmth 
to extreme old age Tennyson, who had the reputation of thinking 
litle of absent friends, could reply unhesitatingly, when asked at 
the end of his life which of his friends he had loved the best “Why, 
“old Fitz, to be sure!” 

In a final chapter on “Habits and Character” Mr Benson 1s, I 
think, too severe in his strictures on FitzGerald’s manner of life Most 
of us are willing to acknowledge the duty of work and social service, 
even if ıt be only as a pious opinion, but something must be allowed 
to the individual To call a man a “social malingerer” because he 
withdraws from the world and hves his life in ins own way, 1s to beg 
the question, ıt assumes that the man ıs not a social invalid As t- 

~ seems to me, a study of FitzGerald’s character shows clearly that, 
though a man of great intellectual power, he was constitutionally 
unfitted, ıf not absolutely incapacitated, for active hfe, and that 
sustained and systematic mental labour in retirement was equally 
impossible for him Had he been obliged to “work for a hving,” 
enforced activity might have benefited him, but it 1s far more 
probable that he would have broken down under the strain, as Cowper 
did’ when urged by his family to take his place in the world It was 
FitzGerald’s good fortune to be able to take advantage of our social 
system to lead a life of quiet benevolence and wistful, high-minded 
enjoyment In Utopia, of course, there will be no place for the Fe 
Geralds, they will either be forced under the yoke or sent ton 
asylum for undesirables Utopia will lose much 
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HE Munistry, the Opposition and the nation stand at the present 
T moment all alike ın a false position To msist upon this fact, 
to examme its cause, and to draw out its significance 1s the aim of this 
article 
That the Government ıs ın a false position 1s past a doubt The 
Cabinet began its career at the head of a large and compact majority. 
It inherited advantages from the preceding Unionist Mınıstry and 
turned them in several respects to good account If less was done 
for the defence of the Union with Ireland than Umionists had a nght 
to expect, still the Union was preserved The war in South Afnca 
was brought to a victorious issue. The foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment was, take it all in all, excellent, and met with the approval of 
England Friendship with the Umted States was sedulously kept 
alive and promoted , the goodwill of France was regained , the position 
of England in Egypt was strengthened , every difference which seemed 
likely to produce illwill between the English Monarchy and the French 
Republic was adjusted To the credit of Ministers must be set 
down the allance with Japan It has circumscribed the area of the 
war in the Far East, ıt has gamed for England a powerful and ıt may 
be a very valuable ally The suggestion, indeed, may with truth be 
made that nether our statesmen nor our people have as yet awoke to 
the whole import of the mse of Japan into a great Power. For good 
orffor bad the creation of a State whereof the navy has already 
achieved triumphs comparable with the most famous victories of 
English seamanship, and the birth, so to speak, of a new State which 1s 
influenced neither by the historical traditions nor by the rehgious 
creeds of Europe, is no hght matter It 1s a revolution, the true 
meaning of which may not become apparent tll more than one genera- 
tion has passed away But no one can say that at a new crisis in the 
world’s history our Government has shown either undue hesitation or 
any obvious want of judgment, and if critics of the Ministry hold that 
this verdict on the foreign policy of the Cabinet 1s too favourable, they 
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will, 1f possessed of common fairness, own that in the conduct of 
foreign affairs Ministers can claim the support of the country In 
truth the leaders of the Opposition, though their silence 1s sometimes 
a little ominous, seem all but to admit that the foreign policy of the 
Government 1s, and must continue to be, the policy of the nation No 
doubt there are few persons who would contend that in the manage- 
ment of domestic affairs Mimsters have been nearly as successful as 
m their dealings with foreign nations The legislative action and the 
legislative imaction of the Government, everything which as an 
executive ıt has done or has left indone at home, has been the object of 
severe and often of just criticism Stull, 1f we omit for the moment all 
reference to the controversy about so-called Fiscal Reform, ıt may well 
be doubted whether the Government, even in domestic matters, has 
fared worse than most other Ministnes Every Cabinet which remains 
long ın power must of necessity have done many things which in the 
eyes of opponents or censors it ought not to have done, and have 
omitted to do many things which it ought to have done Ths ıs what 
causes the so-called swing of the pendulum, but it may well be doubted 
whether the accumulating unpopularity resulting from the long tenure 
of office would alone by this time have done more than reduce to an 
appreciable degree the large majority on which the Ministry could 
originally rely Something very different has happened from such a 
gradual decrease of authority The Unionist Party is divided into 
opposed or hostile sections The Ministry has lost some of its best 
known and most influential members. The withdrawal of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the secess.on and the consequent opposition of the Duke 
of Devonshire, accompanied by the departure of other eminent 
colleagues, must be felt by the Prime Minister to be no trifle The 
prestige of the Government ıs gone It still retams a majority 
of some seventy members in the House of Commons, but this 
majority 1s difficult to hold together The Premier appealed to 
the loyalty of his followers and seemed secure of their support Not 
a week elapsed before the Government was ın a full House defeated 
by a majority of four A repulse, which might not of itself be of any 
great consequence, derives increased importance from the notorious 
fact that Umionist candidates have been again and again defeated at 
by-elections, and that where a Unionist seat has been retained :t* has 
in almost every case been retained by a greatly reduced majority. 
These things tell the own story Put them at the very lowest, and 
they at any rate enable the Opposition to assert that the Government 
no longer commands the confidence either of Parlament or of the 
nation. Mr Balfour might have recourse either to dissolution or to 
resignation He takes neither step but stays where he ıs To say 
that his conduct is techmically unconstitutional is, indeed, almost an 
absurdity If the charge of unconstitutionality rests upon the Ministry 
having lost the confidence of the House, the reply lies already to hand. 
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The Opposition cannot carry a vote of censure and complam that the 
members of a servile majority wish to keep the Ministry at all costs in 
office But this complaint ıs really an admission that the Cabinet still 
possesses the confidence of the House If the charge of unconstitu- 
tionality rests on some supposed rule that on the loss of a certain 
number of seats at by-elections a Cabinet ought either to resign or 
dissolve Parliament, the answer 1s still simpler No such rule 1s known 
to the Constitution. One precedent after another proves that no 
Premier has ever acknowledged its obligation. We may press the 
matter much further The mtroduction among our constitutional 
conventions of the supposed principle would work a change of a far 
more fundamental character than the substitution of universal for 
household suffrage It would mean the establishment of a new form 
of popular government such as exists neither in the United States, 
nor in France, nor ın Switzerland, nor in any country, however 
democratic its institutions, and a form of government unsuited for any 
modern State, and specially unsuitable for a democracy like that of the 
United Kingdom, which stands at the head of a huge Empire The 
most pedantic among the framers of constitutions has never 
proposed that the government of the whole British Empire 
should be made dependent upon isolated elections at Little 
Pedlngton or Eatanswill But nothing is more dangerous in 
political life than undue reliance upon good technical defences 
of conduct really open to substantial censure The accusation 
which may be brought, at any rate with plausibility, against Mr 
Balfour and his colleagues ıs that Ministers hold office when they 
have in fact ceased to command the confidence of the country, and are 
at any moment hable to be the victims of a hostile vote in the House 
of Commons They certainly have the nght, 1f they choose, either to 
ask for a dissolution or to resign. The omission to do so may well be 
the gravest political error, though it ıs no violation of any established 
constitutional maxim That a blunder in this matter may be fatal to 
the Unionist policy of which Ministers are the avowed and honest 
supporters, 1s itself no small evil: the ambiguities of the present 
position, caused as they are to a great extent by the attitude of the 
Government, may be disastrous to the country Meanwhile the 
decline ın the authority of the Government ıs certain, nor can any 
candid observer feel a doubt as to ıts cause. It lies in the attempt to 
make Fiscal Reform or, as Free Traders would say, Protection, an 
essential part of Uniomist policy, to make ıt, ın short, as Americans 
would say, a plank in the Party platform As to the merits or 
dements of Fiscal Reform nothing need here be sud ‘I admit that 
Mr Chamberlain and others who have promoted a Protectionist revival 
have, no less than their opponents, been guided by patnotic motives 
For the purpose of this article, and, for the sake of argument, the 
possibilty may also be granted that Fiscal Reform or Protection itself 
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1s defensible on economic grounds All this ıs irrelevant My sole 
immediate contention ıs that the agitation for Fiscal Reform has 
deprived the Cabinet of some of the most eminent among its members, 
has split the Umomist Party from top to bottom, has deprived the 
Ministry of moral strength, and has rendered the claim of the Govern- 
ment to represent the will of the nation open to at least reasonable 
doubt. Let any Umionist who contends that my view of the facts 1s 
unsound ask himself these questions Why 1s ıt that Unionists have 
lost one seat after another? How does it happen that an Opposition, 
which but a few years ago seemed hopeless of a return to office, now 
expects with confidence that a General Election will give to the 
leaders of the Opposition the support of a large, ıt may be of a very 
large parliamentary majority? Every sensible man can supply the 
answer in one short sentence “The controversy about Fiscal Reform” 

The situation of the Opposition looks a strong one Each by- 
election brings to the followers of Sx H Campbell-Bannerman an 
accession either of numbers or at lowest of prestige Renewal of hope 
gives mcreased confidence The distribution of offices in the future 
Cabinet ıs already the subject of popular and exciting discussion 
Yet the position is less strong than it appears Men who expect 
within a short time to govern the country can somehow at 
this moment effect very httle They cannot bring the Ministry to 
book, they cannot compel an answer by the Premier to the vital 
question whether he does or does not agree with Mr Chamberlain 
They can rarely win a distinct Parliamentary victory, success itself, 
when achieved, 1s futile, and may turn out almost as dangerous as 
defeat The cause of this paralysis ıs easy to discover The position 
of the so-called Liberals ıs at least as ambiguous as that of the 
Government Are they still Home Rulers, or are they fighting now 
solely and simply on behalf of Free Trade? The answer is of the 
utmost importance, yet which of many Liberal leaders can give ıt with 
clearness and decision? There is no authoritative announcement that 
as regards Home Rule they have bowed to the will of the nation Few 
and unsatisfactory are the allusions even to the qualified Unionism 
imphed ın deference to the will of the predominant partner The real 
state of things seems io an outside observer pretty clear The 
members of the Opposition are on the subject of Home Rule divided 
among themselves Many of them, one suspects, are, as ıs the way 
with all of us, divided in their own minds Some must remain 
Separatists and would gladly reduce the Act of Union to nothing 
Some would be heartily glad if they had never heard the word Home 
Rule, and above all, ıf Mr Gladstone had never made belief ın Home 
Rule a dogma of English Liberalism However this may be, while 
some members of the Opposition court, no man of eminence among 
them has renounced, the alliance with the Irısh Nationalists What 
can the public think? Evenıf, as ıs probable, no English Government 
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will for years lay a Home Rule Bill before the Imperial Parliament, yet 
can the public really believe that a Cabinet of which Lord Spencer or 
Sr H Campbell-Bannerman may be the head, and of which Mr 
Morley must be a member, will not willingly or unwillingly adopt a 
policy of Home Rule? Will such a Cabinet really enforce the rule of 
law ın Ireland? Will they as a body acknowledge as they are bound 
to do that the so-called Crimes Act ıs as much a law of the land and as 
legitimately available for the protection of law-abiding citizens as any 
other enactment in the statute-book? There can be but one answer 
to these questions. No Uniomst can trust that the principles of 
Unionism will be maintained by a party which has never on the- 
subject of Home Rule bowed to the will of the nation 

This is the fact, be ıt added, which makes the position of Unionist 
Free Traders also one of great perplexity Their sympathies he with ~ 
the Government as regards Uniomism, and with the Opposition as 
regards Free Trade Followers mevitably ask advice of their leaders 
What is any ordinary Free Trade Unionist to do when on any 
occasion (say at a by-election) he cannot promote at one 
and the same time the cause of Umionism and the cause 
of Free Trade? Is he to vote for a Umomist who 1s a 
Protectionist, or for a Free Trader who will not renounce Home Rule, 
or will do nothing more satisfactory than avoid the subject of Home 
Rule altogether? He gets no precise answer What, again, it 
may be asked, do the leaders of the Free Trade Unionists 
themselves intend to do if by any illfortune they must either 
concede something to Protection or concede something to Home 
Rule? They hope, of course, and mghtly, that they will never 
be placed ın this dilemma. They believe, and not without good cause, 
that they can attain both the objects of their policy But what does 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, or Lord Hugh Cecil propose 
to do should ıt turn out that one or other of these objects is not 
completely attamable? The enquiry ıs a perplexing one Probably 
their immediate reply, and certainly the reply of some of their ardent 
supporters, 1s that the Union 1s ın no danger But is this true? It has 
been pointed out again and again that the Nationalists have not 
yielded a step, and that the leaders of the Opposition are either 
unwilling or unable to renounce the policy of Home Rule and bow 
(which 1s possible without any sacrifice of principle) to the formally 
expressed will of the nation But until this submission to the decision 
of the country takes place, the Umon cannot be safe from dangerous 
attack One circumstance is of evl omen The Liberal leaders, while 
they make no concession whatever to Free Trade Unionists, with 
whose economical doctrine they are in hearty agreement, lean more 
and more on the aid of Insh Separatists, most of whom we may be 
sure are Protectionists The victory of the 20th July was won by 
the aid, 1f not prepared by the astuteness, of Nationalists Its apparent 
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object was to drive from office an official who with the approval of all 
Unionists 1s prepared to maintain with vigour the rule of law in 
Ireland All this ıs obvious It forbids the active alliance with the 
Opposition of Free Trade Umiontsts No wonder that there 18 
perplexity among the zealous Free Traders and the zealous Unionists 
who follow the guidance of the Duke of Devonshire 

Worst of all, the nation 1s utterly perplexed How is an honest 
elector to act who will surrender neither the Union nor Free Trade? 
What ıs he to think of Ministerial Unionists who are driving hard 
towards Protection, or of Free Traders of the Opposition who dare 
not condemn even the avowed disloyalty of Insh Nationalists? 

The analysis of the situation of itself lays bare the cause of all this 
extraordinary confusion Of the two great parties which apparently 
divide the country between them, and which dispose of the whole 
party machinery, neither commands the confidence of the people 
The nation ıs as hostile to Home Rule in 1905 as ın 1886, members of 
the Opposition keep a judicious silence about that Home Rule which 
was the war cry of Mr Gladstone and his followers; they forget them- 
selves and desire nothing so much as that everybody else should 
forget the Home Rule B:lls of 1886 and 1893 But the Government 
which represents the Unionism does not represent the fiscal convic- 
tions of the nation It 1s indeed ridiculous to underestimate the force 
of a Protectionist revival, which ıs in truth and to a great extent a 
survival To the sagacity and the decision of Lord Salisbury it was 
due that some years ago the Fair Traders who have now taken the 
ahas of Fiscal Reformers did not provoke a dispute which might have 
broken in pieces the Unionist alliance But a candid observer who 
has watched the course of events can hardly doubt that the electors of 
1905 are not more prepared to renounce Free Trade than the 
electors of 1840 were prepared to renounce Protection Whether Mr 
Chamberlain, 1f, emulating Mr Cobden, he conducted an agitation for 
say ten years, ın order to reverse the work of Mr Cobden, might 
succeed in changing the economical creed of the nation, ıs a question 
at this moment not worth discussion What concerns practical men 
1s that in this year 1905 the Unionist Ministry and a considerable 
number of the Unionist Party are, as regards economic policy, out of 
sympathy with the wishes of the nation But then, as we have seen, 
the opponents of the Ministry are also out of sympathy with the 
nation The Opposition is zealous for Free Trade Hence its 
strength But the Opposition ıs, to use the very mildest terms, 
utterly indifferent about the maintenance of the Union The electorate 
of Great Britain can with difficulty support an Opposition which 1s in 
close alliance with Separatists 

Consider the matter for a moment from a more general point of 
view The proper working of our constitutional machinery has for a 

century and more depended on the truth of one hypothesis, namely, 
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that the nation is always divided between two parties—say, to use old 
terms, between Whigs and Tories—and that these parties represent 
different principles, and are each guided by leaders whom their followers 
trust and wish to place in office. This hypothesis indeed has never 
completely corresponded with the real state of facts But ıt has often 
been a near approximation to the truth, and as long as it has held 
substantially true, the mechanism of the Constitution has worked 
easily Thus between 1834 and 1845 every Whig could without much 
hesitation give his support to Lord Melbourne or Lord John Russell, 
and every Tory could with equal confidence give his support to Peel 
Hence, further, every vote against a Tory candidate was equivalent to 
a vote in favour of the Whig leader, whether he was the head of the 
Government or the leader of the Opposition, whilst every vote given in 
favour of a Tory was known and was meant to be a vote ın favour of 
placing or keeping Peel in office Whenever, therefore, one party or 
the other could obtain a clear majority of seats in the House of 
Commons, ıt became the undoubted representative of the electors, or, 
in popular language, of the nation But che hypothesis which under- 
lies our whole constitutional system has at the present moment entirely 
ceased to correspond with facts The mass of the nation 1s, as already 
pointed out, not in reality represented by either of the great parties 
The Unionist Government has ceased to represent the belief in Free 
Trade which to all appearance commands the assent of the nation, 
the Opposition does not represent the national and unshaken faith m 
the maintenance of the Union Both Government and Opposition seem 
inclined to use their party machinery to crush out of existence the 
small but vigorous body of Free Trade Unionists who share the beliefs 
which constitute the political creed of the nation. There is some 
gain in regarding the matter from this general point of view , it diverts 
our attention from the imteresting but trivial enquiry who 1s to 
blame for the creation of a complex and false situation, a crisis of 
immense national importance ought not to be made the opportunity 
for either unjust invective or artificial apology The one thing worth 
_ attention 1s this. An untoward situation has produced a paralysis of 
the Constitution 

Let us now draw out some of the consequences which flow from this 
diagnosis of our condition. 

First, an unprecedented state of affairs explains, 1f ıt does not justify, 
the attitude no less of the Opposition than of the Government The 
members of the Opposition cannot perceive that the state of things 1s 
abnormal To them every disaster which befalls the Government ıs a 
trumph Every vote given for a Free Trade candidate ıs assumed to 
express the wish for a Mimustry of Free Traders and Separatists 
Hence the honestly-made demand that Ministers whose popularity 1s 
visibly on the wane should appeal to the country It 1s easy enough 
to tum such a demand into the complaint that Mr. Balfour and his 
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colleagues are wrongfully retaining office, and recklessly violating the 
rules of the Constitution The Premier, on the other hand, bears the 
accusation with provoking equanimity, for he sees, what his opponents 
do not see, that his position is technically sound, for there exists no 
constitutional rule whatever that a Minister, still supported by a very 
large majority of the House of Commons, must in consequence of 
declining popularity, either resign office or dissolve Parhament But 
he knows more than this He sees exactly the thing to which his 
enemies are blind, that the position 1s, in fact, completely abnormal. 
Former precedents, he must feel, are inapplicable A Cabinet which 
is called upon to resign because ıt does not represent the Free Trade 
principles of the nation may reasonably enough deny the moral 
obhgation to make way for another Cabinet which does not represent 
the Untonism of the nation The state of things, in short, 1s 
totally different from the condition of affairs between, for instance, 
1886 and 1893 Every vote against Lord Salisbury was emphatically 
a vote in favour of Mr Gladstone and m support of Home 
Rule Had a teling defeat been inflicted upon the Govern- 
ment, Lord Salsbury’s Cabinet must have appealed to the country 
or have resigned Mr Gladstone’s petty majonty of some 40 
members authorised him to bring forward a second Home Rule Bill. 
Whether 1t justified hım m forcing such a Bill through the House of 
Commons without any debate over many of its qmportant provisions ; 
whether on its rejection by the House of Lords, amidst the applause of 
the electors of Great Bntain, a Government of Home Rulers was 
justified in retaimmng office without appealhng to the country, are 
enquities which deserve the careful and painful consideration of 
politicians who denounce every use of the closure as tyranny, and 
assert that no Ministry can constitutionally retain office when there 1s 
fair reason to surmise that it has lost the confidence of the country. 
But if these matters deserve the attention of the Opposition, Mr. 
Balfour may profitably reconsider the lessons to be drawn from the 
General Election of 1895 A political preacher may be allowed ta 
suggest to him the danger of placing too much reliance on the mainten- 
ance of (to use diplomatic slang) “a correct attitude” An old Unionist, 
who has addressed meeting after meeting in support of Umomsm 
and is prepared to do so agaın, may be allowed to remind the Prime 
Munster that between 1893 and 1895 no appeal to a popular audience 
elicited more hearty cheers that such language as “We Unionists are 
“ready at any moment to go to the country and abide the verdict of 
“the electors How 1s it that our democratic opponents dare not 
“appeal to the people?” Lord Sahsbury first, and then Mr Balfour 
was put at the head of the Government to maintain Unionism They, 
with the other Unionist leaders, undertook the task Mr Balfour and 
also Mr Chamberlain have, one has no doubt, the most honest desire 
to perform it -If a year hence, or a little sooner or a httle later, the 
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Unionist party suffers a grievous defeat, its official leaders will not 
escape the condemnation of the world and of ther own consciences by 
putting forward the miserable plea that while breaking to pieces the 
weapon by which alone the unity of the nation could be defended, 
they have followed to the letter every rule of constitutional morality. 

Secondly, the paralysis of the Constitution ıs neither a slight, nor, 
it may be feared, a temporary evil 

It 1s no small calamity that neither the Government nor the 
Opposition can command the full confidence of its own followers, 
and still less of the country Everywhere we see weakness and 
confusion We are warned on high authority that our Army does 
not suffice for the defence of the Empire, or perhaps even of England. 
No body of statesmen dare either prove that the statement is untrue, 
or propose a policy which may secure the safety of everything the 
nation holds dear Statesmen again of all parties make the most 
singular concessions to any minority or to any popular sentiment 
which with a General Election in view it may be dangerous to 
resist How many of our legislators seriously believe in the wisdom 
or the possibility of establishing a system of old age pensions? 
Yet where are the men who have ventured to say openly that the 
attempt to provide old age pensions must end ın failure, and, before 
its failure ıs patent, may lead to runous consequences? Why ıs it 
that Ministers have pushed forward an Aliens Bull in the principle 
whereof they must be presumed to believe, and yet have passed a 
measure singularly ineffective for the attaimment of its supposed 
objects? Why ısıt, on the other hand, that members of the Opposi- 
tion excuse themselves for not vigorously opposing a Bill which many 
of them deem bad ın principle on the sorry ground that ıt will turn 
out ineffective in practice? What, above all, is the meaning of hasty 
tampering with the fundamental principles of the Poor Law? What, 
in short, explains the support given to the Unemployed Workmen’s 
Bill? Bishops and other mmusters of religion, whose hives are largely 
spent in the effort to relieve individual misery, may be forgiven for 
concessions to sympathy which cannot be pardoned m politicians 
Statesmen at least are bound to remember that the charity which tnes 
to alleviate patent distress without regard to future consequences has 
in England at least wrought as much harm to the people as could 
have been worked by callous hard-heartedness The Government 
stands here condemned by its own conduct The Premier proposes 
the appomtment of a Commission- to enquire into the working of 
the Poor Law. The proposal is in itself sound and politic, but 
mvestigation should precede, not follow, action. Never did any 
statesman adopt a more topsy-turvy policy Our philosophic Prime 
Minister proposes to deal with the foundations of our social system 
on the pmnciple of “first act, then enquire,” which 1s about as absurd 
as the principle which seems to govern the domestic policy of Russia. 
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“First fire, then enquire” ıs unjust. But the assailants of the 
Ministry show no more wisdom than the Cabinet The Opposition 
had its opportunity and missed ıt Mr Balfour’s proposal to appoint 
a commission of enquiry proved that immediate action was out of 
place If one man of courage, or if a very small body of men of average 
boldness, had pressed this point home upon Parliament and upon the 
nation, 1f anyone had caused delay but for one day, the Unemployed 
Workmen’s Bill must have been dismissed to the limbo where ought to 
le every measure proposed by sentimentality and pressed on by 
rashness 

What 1s the cause of this blindness and weakness on the part 
both of Ministers and their critics? To this question, to the 
others we have raised, and to a score more of the same kind, there 
is but one answer Every party and every member of every party 
dreads the next Generali Election, and wishes to concihate possible 
opponents Conscious weakness produces, as always, unconscious 
cowardice 

The evils again of the present situation are not transitory 

They must exist, at any rate, as long as neither of the two great 
parties fully recognises and bows to the whole will of the nation; 
and this recognition can hardly be obtamed at once Add to all 
this that the circumstances of the time make it probable that the 
number of special groups, such as the Labour Party, which will 
be prepared to seek allies anywhere for the attainment of their special 
objects, may be indefimtely multrphed. But the multrplication of 
such groups will of itself make it more and more difficult to create 
a firm and united parliamentary majonty possessed of a valid claim 
to represent the nation 

Thirdly, the sole cure for the paralysis of the Constitution hes 
then in the creation of a majonty which at any rate acquiesces in 
the will of the country 

A Unionist Party, led by zealous Unionists, who had renounced 
all efforts to force the nation along the path which leads towards 
Protection, or a Liberal Party led by Liberals and Free Traders, 
who, recognising the condemnation of Home Rule by the majority 
of the nation, should renounce the alliance with Separatists, would 
each satisfy the requirements of the time 

The proper working of the constitution again might, I admit, be 
restored by the conversion of the nation either to Protection or to 
Home Rule Dhsastrous indeed would be conversions which would 
destroy in the one case the prosperity, or ın the other case the unity, 
of the Umted Kingdom Stull, either of these changes, which no 
calm observer thinks really possible, would bring the present 
imbroglio toan end But let ıt be noted that revolutions of conviction 
cannot be the work of any Government. This elementary truth has 
been too much forgotten An executive exists, under a popular system 
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of government at any rate, not to effect the conversion but to carry 
out the permanent will of the people. One main source of the 
blunders made during the last twenty years by statesmen has been 
the forgetfulness that admunistration, not agitation, 1s the proper 
function of men ın office In any case ıt 1s futile to discuss future 
changes of national opinion We are concerned with the needs of 
the moment How can we put an end to the paralysis of the 
Constitution ? 

Let no one fancy that a General Election will solve this problem. 
A Ministerral majority, which few prophets predict, might, and 
probably would, mean a majority in favour of Unionism, or rather a 
majonty imbued with imeradicable and justifiable suspicion of 
Separatists A majority in support of the Opposition, and even a 
large majonty, mught, and probably would, mean the condemnation 
of a return to any form of Protection There would still be the 
greatest risk that the men retained in or brought into office by a 
General Election might musinterpret the will of the people Who 
can guarantee that Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain might not see 
in the support of the electors a “mandate ” to re-introduce a protective 
policy? Who can feel certain that Sr H Campbell-Bannerman, who 
does not specially excel m tactful appreciation of national feeling, 
might not mistake a majority of Free Traders for a majonty of Home 
Rulers? If a General Election 1s, as we all hope, to clear the aur, 1f by 
any means whatever the mechanism of the Constitution 1s to work again 
with regularity, and the country ıs to be delivered from a false 
position, the leaders of every Party must display the very virtues 
which the politicians of modern England conspicuously lack—out- 
spokenness and courage. A few words, which should make clear 
not to Mr Balfour himself, but to every other person, including 
even such dullards as the Duke of Devonshire, and, if I may say so, 
the present writer, what is the Premier's attitude towards Mr, 
Chamberlain and Protection, a clear statement from the several 
leaders of the Opposition, from Sir H Campbell-Bannerman, from 
Lord Rosebery, from Sir Edward Grey and from Mr Asquith, as to 
their view on Home Rule and the whole policy of Home Rule, would 
be of infinite service to the nation Not silence, however judicious, 
but plain speech, would in this particular instance be golden The 
Free Trade Unionists indeed have made their position on the whole 
plan All the severest critic could desire ıs that they should make 
clear to themselves and to others whether, should the disastrous 
necessity for a choice arise, it 1s to Umionism or to Free Trade that 
they would give their preference. Everyone knows that they are 
Free Trade Unionists—but are they, as are assuredly many of them, 
and among these the present wnter, Unionists first, and next Free 
Traders? Or are they Umomsts to whom Home Rule itself 1s less 
abhorrent than any concession to a policy of Protection? 
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Mr Chamberlain indeed has spoken out, though his position might 
be made clearer than ıt ıs No one, again, can deny that the leader of 
the Insh Nationalists has grven an example of plain-speaking, which 
we could wish that everyone mght follow Mr John Redmond has 
never ceased to proclaim that he 1s at bottom an Insh Nationalist who 
owns no moral allegiance to the Imperial Parlament or to the United 
Kingdom We take him, and wish that everyone else took him, at his 
word. Nothing 1s more futile than to speak or act on the supposition 
that an honest foe does not mean what he says And yet this 1s 
exactly the conduct of every member of the Opposition, who either 
by his words or by his silence lets ıt be understood that Home Rule 
1s dead 

But where m the Cabmet, or among the regular leaders of the 
Opposition, shall we find the outspokenness we need? Mr Balfour's 
explanations explain nothing to anyone but himself Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman does not possess the bewildering subtlety of 
the Prime Minister, but he ıs not endowed with lucidity If, as we 
take it, he still holds by Home Rule, let him, we mmplore, state clearly 
whether he would, if placed ın office, pursue a policy tending towards 
Home Rule If on the other hand he ıs willmg to lead a Party 
which may comprehend all Free Traders of every political creed, 
and which must therefore include many earnest Unionists, let him, 
for the sake of his own reputation, let him, for the good of the 
nation, which he doubtless values as highly as does any other states- 
man, say plainly whether he is prepared, dumng the existence at 
least of one Parhament, to drop for the sake of ensuring Free Trade 
everything which tends towards Home Rule and to enforce the 
existing law, mcluding the so-called Crimes Act, in every part of 
Treland, and thus become the leader of Free Traders, while ceasing 
to claim the support of Separatists Above all things, Englishmen 
have a right to know the present attitude of Lord Rosebery and his 
“sane Imperalists.” Let him tell us once and for all whether he ıs 
still determined to obey and enforce the will of the “predominant 
“partner” The present confusion and complexity 1s tolerable It 
may any day become calamitous It can be cleared up only by the 
hght which ıs the result of honest, avowed and open policies 
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THE GREAT DIVORCE IN FRANCE. 


NLESS something quite unforeseen happens, there 1s every 
reason to expect that the separation of the Churches from 
the State will before the end of the year become the actual condition 
of thingsin France The project for its accomplishment finally passed 
the Chamber of Deputies on July 3rd by a majority of 108 The 
Senate then proceeded ın its various bureaux to elect a Commission 
to report on the project as passed by the other Chamber, with the result 
that of the 18 members chosen 14 were favourable and only 4 hostile. 
The president, vice-presidents and secretary are all favourable to the 
Bull as ıt 1s, and the majority of the Commission resolved that since 
it was of great importance that the final vote on the subject should 
be arnved at before January Ist, 1906, they would not separate until 
they had advanced their work to a pomt at which they could elect a 
reporter, and hand over to him their conclusions, so that he could 
present them to the Senate on its re-assembling in October. 

Nothing more important ecclesiastically has occurred in Europe 
since the Reformation. even the struggle in Italy has not been carried 
so far as this new law carnesitin France. The facts moreover have a 
special interest for all countries having State Churches, whereas in 
Italy the situation 1s quite pecuhar. To begin with, the Separation 
has not been by mutual agreement, but the State has acted lke some 
onental husband, and on its own responsibility has itself put away 
the Churches France has taken Official Religion to the door and, 
giving it all and more than all ıt could justly claim, has bid it begone. 
Thus a connection ceases which except for a short period pnor to the 
Concordat has lasted for fifteen hundred years Surely this 1s a very 
great and portentous fact, occurring as it does in a country than 
which none 1s intellectually more influential in Europe, and which for 
thirty years past has politically been gaining ın stability and moral 
influence 

The crisis which brought about the final act of divorce was only the 
occasion, the real cause being the utter mcompatibility of the temper 
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of an ultramontane Chrrch with that of a State not only sincerely 
republican, but fast becoming socialistic The new conscience in 
France and the old have now for more than a century been at war, and 
the determination of the State no longer to allow the Churches to be 
part of itself must have taken place sooner or later The longer it 
was delayed, the worse 1t must have been for the weaker party 

This ıt ıs evident has been the conviction of the more thoughtful 
Catholics, and may account for the fact that the struggle has turned 
more on the details than on the principle of Separation One wonders 
whether it must not be really welcome to the Church, in spite of all the 
apparent opposition For there can be no doubt that the articles of 
the Concordat were in their nature despotic Napoleon treated the 
Roman Cathohe Church as a conqueror treats a people he mtends to 
enslave. Under cover of an article giving him unqualified police 
authority over the Church, Napoleon introduced a series of regulations 
which enabled him to keep the Church under his feet No papal 
bull or brief or official document emanating from Rome could be 
distributed in France without his permission No papal nuncio, 
legate, or other representative of the Pope could mterfere in the 
affairs of the Church m France without his authonty This ıt might 
have been said was only to re-affirm the old Gallican position, but ıt 
made all the difference whether that position was under the control of 
a Government steeped heart and soul ın Roman Catholic ideas, or 
under that of a Government to whom those ideas were “a farrago of 
“nonsense” Napoleon bound the bishops hand and foot; he chose 
them, the Pope giving them canonical investiture. They had to take 
an oath of obedience to the French Government, to refrain from taking 
part, ın or out of France, m movements dangerous to its peace, to 
inform the Government of any movements of the kind which might 
come to their knowledge, and not to travel abroad without its 
permission, even at the order of the Pope The Church evidently 
considered ıt a sufficient set-off to this encha:nment to find itself once 
more an established religion ın enjoyment of a budget of religious 
worship, and thus a department of the French State. It must have 
regarded the position as the vantage ground from which it would be 
able to recover all it had lost, since to obtam and keep it ıt was 
willing to endure so many humiliations, among others to share its 
position as a religion paid by the State with the Protestant and Jewish 
Churches 

Under Pius IX, and Leo X :t played a leading part m French 
political history, notwithstandmg the Concordat Now comes Pius X, 
who ın the ardour of his faith, or as the tool of a party bent on a new 
policy, upsets the Concordat and drives the French Government to 
take action 

In resolving to face the difficulty by completely cutting the connec- 
tion with Rome, the Government has had with ıt the great majority of 
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the Chamber of Deputies, and there 1s every reason to beleve that the 
country will approve of what has been done. That the former 1s the 
case is seen in the voting, which at many stages of the Bull has averaged 
a majority of over one hundred, and the latter, the bye-elections, which 
seem very favourable to the parties supporting the Separation, affirm 

The Parlhamentary procedure by which this important measure has 
been successfully carried out strikes a blow at the oligarchical method 
prevailing in most Parhaments, by which two parties carry on the 
Government of a country to the exclusion of all who are not connected 
with either one or the other In France this system has resulted in 
giving to the Conservatives, though in the mmonty, the power to 
arrest important progressive legislation Now by the institution of 
the Bloc, the various Parties of the Left—the Democratic Union, 
Radicals, Radical Socialists, Extreme Left, Socialists and Independent 
Socialists—have united to support this particular measure, each Party 
being represented on the Commission deputed to draft the Bull and 
carry it through the Chamber Nominated by lot ın the eleven 
bureaux representing the various political Parties, the result has proved 
successful, the members of the Commussion having shown singular 
unanimity in drawing the Bull, and patience, moderation and willing- 
ness to listen to’every criticism of it 

The reporter of the Commission, M Anstide Briand, 1s chiefly 
responsible for the measure, and it has been through his energy, 
address, wisdom, oratory and sympathetic understanding of his various 
opponents that the Bill has been piloted past the rocks and shoals 
which have endangered its course all through He has had a devoted 
henchman ın M Jaurès, the celebrated Socialist leader and orator, 
and he has been well supported by M Bienvenu-Martin, the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Worship, and by other Socialists Some, 
however, in the various Parties of the Left have not been so well 
satished that the measure ıs really for the best, and about half the 
numerous amendments which have blocked its progress have come 
from them They have undoubtedly had good reason to be dissatis- 
fied, for as the discussion has advanced, Brand and Jaurès have 
betrayed signs of willingness to assuage the bitterness of the opposi- 
tion of the Right and of the Centre by many concessions 

The Minster of Pubhc Worship, speaking on the Bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies, said: “After the Separation. the Church 
“(Roman Catholic) will possess wealth to the amount of three hundred 
“millions of francs” (412,000,000)* In addition to this it will have 
all the buildings ın which ıt now carries on worship for an mdefimte 
period, gratuitously, and the buildings in which its bishops and 
parochial clergy are lodged at a low rental on short leases 

These concessions, and still more those with reference to the clerical 
pensions and allowances, may be justified by the circumstances, but 

* Spcech in the Chamber of Deputies, Aj ml 4th. 
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those made ın order to prevent any form of Catholicism, other than 
that dominated by the bishops obedient to Rome, from obtainmg the 
use of any of the Churches, or of the funds to be made over by the 
present holders to the newly created worshipping associations, appear 
decidedly illiberal and in a wrong direction 
The chief authors and defenders of the Bill, MM Briand, Jaurés and 
Bienvenu-Martin, declare that so far as they are concerned the 
Separation’ consists in the renunciation of the Concordat and the 
suppression of the Budget of Public Worship To obtain this, if 
possible with the consent of the Church, they have been disposed to 
make the concessions mentioned and various others. As the Roman 
Catholic Church has been willing to suffer any indignity, and, if it 
might but keep a foot in the State, to be tied down as tightly as certain 
famous masters ın the ert of yugglery, so this modern larc State has 
been ready for great sacrifices in order that, once and for all, ıt might 
turn the Church out and shut upon it the door 
Perhaps the deputies who wished to make no terms with the Church 
drove the managers of the Bull into concessions which, if the Left had 
throughout shown an undivided front, might have been avoided. The 
deputies who would have had the Separation mean a vast act of 
expropriation might have struck a deadly blow at the influence of the 
Church , but seemg that they had not an overwhelming majority in the 
country, their efforts might have failed altogether, leaving the question 
in a far more dangerous state than ever 
On the other hand, there are those who in the name of liberty of 
conscience oppose every restraint put upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, forgettmg that ıt represents an order of things which admits 
liberty of conscience only so far as conscience admits ttself the serf 
of the Church And claiming to rule the human conscience every- 
where, ıt works to make the rulers of all States its instruments A 
French bishop—the Bishop of Séez, in Normandy, as late as August, 
1904, said ın a pastoral letter — 
The Church has nghts over man as well as over society which by 
no length of time can be alienated or lost (drorts imprescriptibles) 
She holds them from God, and no one can take them from her. . 
She 1s the authority of God upon earth, and this authority ought to be 
exercised over souls which are dependent on its domain, over bodies ın 
all questions which relate to the conscience,—over all social questions 
which touch the domain of the spint Every duty has its corre- 
sponding right Alone possessing the Truth, the Church assumes the 
charge of spreading ıt and of fighting opposing error Its a task 
she would not be able to accomplish without employing ın ıt 
temporal princes. to use her own language, without “ making appeal 
to the secular arm,” * 
And that this was no belated assertion of a medieval character 
which the Church has dropped ın modern times, a Concordat concluded 


* LDEghse et la République, Anatole France, p 10 
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in 1862 between the Pope and the Republic of Ecuador plainly shows 
It was therem agreed by eight articles that the temporal authonties 
would bind themselves to execute, without power to refuse, every 
punishment pronounced by the ecclesiastical tribunals * What the 
Church thought ten centuries ago she thinks still As Pius IX said 
in his encyclical, Quanta Cura, “Power has been given to Empires 
“not only to govern the world, but especially to bring aid to the 
“Church”t What sort of aid ıt has contemplated in our own time and 
in recent years and in this very country of the Concordat may be seen 
from the following words of Pére Didon, Superior of the Ecole Albert- 
le-Grand, uttered ın the presence of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army — 

When persuasion has failed, when love has been powerless, ıt is 
necessary to arm oneself with coercive force, to brandish the sword, to 
terrorise and to strike vigorously , ıt ıs necessary to impose justice 
The employment of force in this conjuncture 1s not only allowable and 
legitimate, ıt 1s obligatory. and force thus employed is no longer a 
brutal power , 1t becomes beneficent and holy energy Thus, 
Messieurs, France preserves and cares for her army as her sacred 
treasure, she worships it, and her anger would be terrible, her 
reprisals bloody against the sacrilegious who should dare to attack it 
In spite of the intellectualism which professes to disdain force, ın 
spite of the excess of a foolish liberty which ıs impatient of and 
revolts against force, ın spite of the pretensions of the civilism which 
wishes to subordinate to itself the military power, ın spite of the 
cosmopolitanism that misunderstands the laws of humanity which 
Providence and the very nature of things have grouped into distinct 
nations, in spite of the sacrifices that every national army imposes, 
France wills its army, wills ıt strong, invincible, and puts into it her 
dearest, her highest hopes. .. ł 

How could a Republic, such as France has now become, co-exist 
with a Church of such pretensions and of such barbarous sentiments? 
It was impossible to continue an internal struggle with a power 
constantly striving to force ıt to become ıts mstrument Peace could 
only be had by denying all the Republic stood for, or by intensifying 
the Napoleonic végzme, both of which courses were in the highest 
degree dangerous 

The new law binds the authorities to afford all the protection neces- 
sary to the full and free exercise of worship of every kind carried on 
in buildings strictly appropriated to worship, and of which due notice 
has been given to the police While no one will be allowed in any 
way to interfere with the order the worshippers wish to observe, those 
responsible for ıt will have to admit the public No meetings other 
than those connected with worship will be permitted in places devoted 
to this object Processions and other religious manifestations, exterior 

* Dieghse et la Republique, Arato France, p 12 t Idem, p 13 
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to the places of worship, will be regulated as before by municipal 
arrangements It ıs the same with funeral ceremomies and bell- 
ringing 

The struggle to get the Bill passed in a form as far as possible satis- 
factory to the Catholic minority has centred, as might be expected, 
in the disposition of the property Thus, as already stated, 1s valued 
at 300,000,000 of francs, and in addition the Church receives about 
40,000,000 of francs annually from collections and the price of masses, 
etc And if it obtained this ın days when it was in receipt of a 
budget of from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 of francs, what will it receive 
when ıt can plead that it has this no longer to look to for support? 
These millions represent an immense property for any private society 
to possess, and the State might with justice have refused to allow 1t, 
as dangerous to the public weal Such an act, however, would have 
been denounced by the Church as confiscation , and the present Legis- 
lature could not have taken the position the Constitutional Assembly 
and the Convention took, that the goods of a National Church belong 
to the nation, the Roman Catholic Church in France not having been, 
since the Concordat, ın that position From a juridical pomt of view 
1t would have been as right to take the goods of the other Established 
Churches—the Protestant and Jewish—as the Roman Catholic 
Nothing but the axiom—‘“the Public Safety is the Supreme Law,” 
would have warranted ıt, and only a man with the convictions of Edgar 
Quinet, with his energetic intellect and rock-hke character, could 
have convinced the parties of the Left that ıt was necessary. Nor 
would he in all probabikty have succeeded, humane ideas having in 
the last thirty years made such progress that harshness and severity to 
human beings are becoming more difficult than ever to those who 
believe in Liberty, Equality and Fraternity The principle which has 
governed the disposition of the property held by the Church ıs 
that ıt retams all property which has come to it since the 
Concordat, except that which has been given for charttable rather 
than religious purposes Such endowments will have to be made over 
by their present administrators to institutions recogmsed by the law 
and having the same object, the immediate descendants of the donor 
having the option of contesting the devolution if they desire to do so 

The principle that all the property the Church has administered 
under the Concordat, should belong as to that which came into 
existence before that period to the State, as to that which came after 
to the Church, has been practically to a very large extent surrendered 
under an appeal made to the generous sentiments of the majority 
Although the Left has had an average majority in the voting of about 
100, ıt gave way on the terms on which the Churches built prior to the 
Concordat should be held by the Church It had been proposed by 
the Commission to let them to the worshipping associations on short 
. leases at a low rental But at the last moment the deputy for the 
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Yonne, a department famous for its wine and old churches, proposed 
that they should be left ın the hands of the Church on a ninety-nine 
years lease “I neither want,” he said,— 


to see the Cathedral become the property of a worshipping associa- 
tion nor the humble village church or village cemetery turned,— 
the latter into a market, the former into a place of amusement. 
All men of heart would protest against this double profanation of the 
Church and of the dead. 


This appeal made such an impression that the Commission agreed 
to concede the use of all the churches, without exception, gratuitously 
and continuously to those at present in possession, the responsible 
holders being the worshipping associations, churches to be reclaimable 
by the State should an association be dissolved or worship cease for 
six months, or the building not be kept ın repair or used for other 
purposes than worship, or the laws with reference to places of historic 
interest not observed 

Very considerable concessions have also been made with reference 
to the pensions to be allowed to the clergy of the disestablished 
churches In place of those who had been ın the service of the State 
twenty-five years receiving a pension for life, equal to half their former 
salaly, ıt was agreed that all over sixty years of age and whose service 
had extended to thirty years should recerve a pension for life 
amounting to two-thirds of thew former salary, while those over forty 
and whose service extended to twenty years should receive a pension 
for life equal to half their former salary, the pensions not to exceed 
1,500 francs And at this point a concession has been made to the 
Protestant and Israelite mimsters In case of the decease of a life 
pensioner leaving a widow or children under age, the former, if alone, 
will get a quarter allowance, and if with children, half, one quarter 
ceasing when the children come of age, with an important concession 
in favour of those in sparsely-populated districts All the rest of the 
clergy will be treated as ongmally proposed The first year after the 
Separation they will have their salary in full, the second year two- 
thirds, the third year half, and the fourth year one-third In the 
case of ministers who continue to exercise their functions in communes 
of less than a thousand inhabitants, these periods will be doubled, so 
that such ministers, priests, pastors or rabbins will continue for eight 
years to receive an allowance from the State It 1s thus apparent that 
the new law deals with the Churches in no niggardly spirit, some 
think it far too generous 

Claiming the keys of Heaven and Hell, the Roman Catholic Church 
has such an extraordinary means of obtaining riches that in all ages 
and countries the rapid growth of its property has compelled patriotic 
statesmen to consider means for its restraint Even supposing its 
clergy were men of the austerest probity, the knowledge that money 
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can buy masses which will tend to lessen the pains of purgatory for 
themselves or their relatives 1s a reason why the wealthy are always 
pouring funds into the treasury of the Church. It was therefore 
specially ıncumbent on the French Legislature in giving freedom 
to such a Church from its bondage to the State, to put barriers in the 
way of its accumulation of wealth to a dangerous degree Whether 
it has sufficiently done so time will show The Worshippmg 
Associations, the new and striking feature of the Bill, have no doubt 
been designed for this end Denounced by the Cardinals on thé 
24th of March, in a letter to the President of the Republic, as the 
negation of the Constitution of the Church, these same Worshipping 
Associations were, on the 22nd of Apmil, by a majority of 430 votes, 
appointed by the Chamber of Deputies the future trustees of all the 
Church property in France This extraordinary and decisive majority 
on the most original and characteristic feature of the new law decided 
in the opinion of good judges the question of the disestablishment of 


- the Churches in France 


Confined to material things, the supposition 1s that they will be 
managed by laymen, who will have to carry on their duties as defined 
by the law These associations will be very numerous, for there are 
36,000 parishes in France, and they will not only be communal, but ıt 
will be possible to federate those in a department and to form a 
central committee in relation with them all But Catholics say this 
will be of no use to them, as the Catholic unit ıs the diocese , however, 
1t suggests there will be no difficulty in combining when they wish to 
do so 

These associations moreover will be able to put their receipts into 
a common treasury They are permitted to have three budgets, the 
first for the current expenses of worship during a year, the second 
for raising a reserve fund which will serve for expenses of propaganda 
m the future, and a third for the collection of a special sum for 
the purchase or hire of furmture necessary for public worship This 
last fund must be paid mto the Government Deposit and Consignment 
Office. The associations cannot for any purpose whatever receive 
foundation gifts or legaciés either in money, houses or lands, nor can 
they receive ın any form whatever subventions from the State, the 
Departments or the Communes 

The Right or Conservative deputies have obtamed considerable 
relaxations of these regulations, especially with regard to the reserve 
funds that these associations can form Instead of confining them- 
selves to a reserve not exceeding the average annual expenses during 
the previous five years, they will be able, ın the case of associations 
having more than an annual revenue of 5,000 francs, to have a reserve 
fund of three times the annual average of the expenses, and ın case of 
those with an annual revenue of less than 5,000 francs, of six times 
the annual revenue 
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But what 1s to prevent the priests personally continuing to receive 
privately large sums for masses or on other accounts, there is nothing 
to show Unless prevented by laws already in operation, which how- 
ever have not prevented a Church, almost penniless at the beginning 
of the last century, from accumulating the immense sum already 
named, the law regulating the Separation doés nothing beyond 
creating these worshipping associations, and binding them to carry 
out within certain limits certain lines of action Unless the importance 
of these associations, as a contrivance for putting the Church outside 
the State and yet retaining a hold over its managers, 1s fully 
appreciated, the net result of this part of the law would seem hardly 
more than a reform of the parish vestries 

How these associations will come into existence and of whom they 
will be composed appears purposely left an open question It would 
seem as 1f those who drew the Bull wished to leave it to the Church to 
settle this point as it pleased, for while they hesitate to say definitely 
how ıt ıs to be done, they have made ıt obligatory that it should be 
done, the goods having to be assigned by their present holders to a 
worshipping association within a certam time, or they can be reclaimed 
by the commune, to be devoted to works of charity and providence, 
always excepting property encumbered with a pious foundation 

That this part of the Bill ıs intentionally left indefinite appears 
again from the vague ideas as to the way the associations will come 
into being enterta:ned by the, Chairman of the Commussion on the one 
hand, and the Reporter of the Bill on the other M Ferdinand’ Buisson 
thinks these associations will, m principle, be founded on universal 
suffrage, M Briand, on the other hand, seems to suggest that the 
various parochial, communal and diocesan establishments will form 
the worshipping associations and deliver over to them the duties they 
have hitherto performed There does not seem anything to prevent 
the re-appointment of the old managers under the new name. Should 
they, however, create an association of which the bulk of the Catholics 
ın the district affected do not approve, ıt will be open to the latter to 
form an association which they believe represents them better, and the 
dispute will have to be settled in the law courts, where the questions 
as to which has the legitimate priest at its head, and which is most 
really in unity with the bishop of the diocese, and through him with 
the Pope, will have an important bearmg on the decision of the Court 
One thing 1s certain no worshipping association can obtain the right 
to deal with any money belonging to the Church until it has presented 
copies of its Statutes to the Prefect of the Department and the Sub- 
Prefect of the Arrondissement, which Statutes must show that ıt is in 
unity with the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church 

At every step of the way the promoters of the new law have shown 
a desire to make ıt easy for the Roman Catholic Church to accept it 
and make the best of it, and to this end they have discountenanced | 
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every amendment tending to favour associations not acceptable to 
the existing Roman Catholic Church in France As the Bull nowhere 
excludes priests from the worshipping associations, it 1s probable that 
the latter will always have a priest for therr president or director, in 
fact the new law recognises that there will in every case be such an 
official 

To those who believe the organisation known as the Roman 
Catholic Church a positive evil ın any country, this spimt of com- 
promise, this willingness to let ıt make a new beginning under very 
favourable circumstances, has seemed a great mistake One of the 
deputies, M Allard, speaking in the name of those who think so, 
said — 


The new law asks us to lay down our arms while you give the 
clergy a new régime of privileges and assure it, in connection with 
these worshipping associations, a considerable power. The ques- 
tion of the revenues and the buildings ıs the crucial point You 
allow the established religions to make the devolution themselves 
You take from the nation the goods that belong to it, and 
bestow them on private associations On the morrow of the revolu- 
tion, the most militant of the reactionary party will in each commune 
get hold of these associations. If you suppress a public service, 
the money devoted to it ought to come back to the nation, it 1s 
not right to give it to a private society Then as to the buildings and 
landed property, you force the communes, to whom they belong, 
to let the Church have them, though the communes may prefe1 to use 
them otherwise, perhaps for a communal library The only solu- 
tion 1s to give up to the State, the departments and the communes 
the property that belongs to them, and not to allow the buildings 
to be let for any religious worship whatsoever It 1s not our busi- 
ness to add to the prestige of worship Still more, you give these 
associations the right to federate, and to the central federation a 
legal position in giving ıt the mght to appear in the courts of law. 
Do you not ın so domg constitute the Church a legal body in the 
midst of a lay State? With property worth a thousand millions 
of francs, and possessed of a legal character, the Church which to- 
day 1s only a moral being will have the same kind of existence as 
the State. It will be able to plead both against the State and 
against individuals There will come to be a State within a State, 
Take away all property from the Church, and there will be no 
need of any legal penalties, or of any police regulations 

Later on another Radical deputy, M Vaillant, introduced an 
amendment preventing the worshipping associations from constituting 
unions having a central directory M Briand replied that it never 
does to refuse to adversaries what they are in a position to take 


If you refuse open umon to the Church, it will federate in obscurity, 
which will be much more dangerous. As constituted, the wor- 
shipping associations will escape in temporal things the too pressing 
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direction of the Vatican—they will exist in a possible atmosphere of 
liberty Besides, there are the Protestant and Israelite Churches to 
consider, to whom a central organisation 15 vital You cannot give 
it to them and refuse it to the Roman Catholic Church. Trust more 
in the force of reason and the propaganda of Free-thought, do not ask 
the law to do your work. You have nightly complained when the 
Church used the secular arm, do not commit the error of using tt 
now ın the service of Free-thought A Free-thinker myself, I 
protest against such a system, and in so doing I believe myself 
faithful to the true principles of the Separation, 


Thus the Roman Catholic Church in France will not only have all 
its property and all the churches at its disposal, ‘will not only find its 
parochial clergy comfortably domiciled, with the best of all proprietors 
for a landlord, will not only have its older clergy provided for durmg 
the remainder of their lives, and the younger ones all recerving help 
for four years, while some in small or sparsely-populated parishes will 
receive it for eight years, but the Church as a whole obtains a far 
greater freedom of action than it has had for more than a hundred 
years, greater perhaps than it has had since the Reformation 

What the reactionary deputies say about the law ıs of httle 
account, as for the most part they are defeated politicians, leaders in 
factions which the Republic has gradually overcome, but what 
responsible persons such as the bishops of the disestablished Churches 
say ıs of more importance Unfortunately they are not able, so it 1s 
said, to make known under the Concordat their opmion as a whole 
The opimions some have expressed are therefore only individual and 
personal Thus the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux considers that 
“the only honourable and possible attitude for the clergy before this ' 
“schismatical law is that of the martyr before the executioner” The 
Bishop of Quimper and Léon, ın a pastoral letter, takes the following 
irreconcilable attitude — 


They wish, then, the rupture of the Concordat? So be it, we shall 
submit, notwithstanding ourselves, with courage, but without weak- 
ness What are they giving us ın its place? Worshipping 
associations, which will be able under the tutelage of the State—(not, 
however, without exposing themselves to Ecclesiastical penalties)— 
to gather up the few scattered remains left us of our parish 
organisations, to use for two years gratuitously the places of worship, 
then to have them on lease for a longer or a shorter time This 1s 
for France, ın the eyes of the civil power, the Church of to-morrow,— 
no more parishes, no more deaneries, no more dioceses, no pope, no 
bishops, no curés, nothing but worshipping associations Yes, wor- 
shipping associations, which will be formed without the canonical 
authorities, and from which the latter will be excluded by some 
administrative regulation. Has it been well considered that every 
teligious association which is formed without the Ecclesiastical 
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hierarchy will be by the very fact a schismatical sect, that ıs to 
say, an organisation rejected at its birth from the bosom of the 
Church ? * 


Such ıs the temper of the more ultramontane section, probably little 
appeased by the many concessions made ın the course of the debate 
in the Chamber of Deputies The Bishop of the Tarantaise takes a 
truer view of the situation, and evidently considers it quite feasible to 
work the new law ın the interests of the Church. He said in a 
pastoral letter referring to the new worshipping associations :— 


When 1t shall appear to us the mght time we shall organise in 
all the parishes cf the diocese the worshipping associations indicated 
by the Separation Law, and I shall send you to this end all the 
instructions requisite. In the notices which will be laid before you, 
you will find forms of adhesion in which will be set forth your 
principal obligations as Christians, and below which you will have 
to put your signature Each of you will be asked Are you for 
religious liberty and against the tyranny of Free-thought and of 
the occult sects ? 

Do you wish Catholic teaching for yourselves and for your 
children? 

Do you wish that the priests should continue to prepare your children 
for the first communion, and that they obtain for your sick the 
aid of religion ? 

Are you determined, the case occurring, to contribute from your 
own funds to the support of your worship, and to the subsistence 
of your priests? 

Are you resolved never to allow yourselves to be represented 
either in municipal, departmental or legislative assemblies by men 
who are the declared enemies of your faith and your religion? 

If to all these questions your reply ıs in the affirmative, you 
will be admitted to take part in the worshipping association of 
your parish, and from that moment you will enjoy all the advantages, 
religious, moral, and even material, that the association will pro- 
cure for its members. 

Only, understand it well, your signature once given, it will be 
indispensable that you hold to the engagements you will have taken 

. Under pain of being disqualified and cut off from the association, 
you must abstain from every public act or outside proceediag which 
would be a violation of your word. Should you from fear, from 
interest, or from a desire for vengeance commit some fault of this 
kind, the managing committee (Ze comité directeur) m virtue of the 
rights which will be conferred upon it by statutes, will ask you for 
explanations and, if they are not sufficient, will strike out your name 
from the list of Catholics, and you will in all points be assimilated to 
heretics and Free-thinkers—that ıs to say, to those whom the Church 
does not know. By the same act you will be deprived of all the 


* Libres Zutretens, No 7, Mai, 1905, p 353 
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spiritual and temporal advantages implied in the profession and 
quality of a Christian, and how many they are you can imagine 
without its being necessary to mention them here.* 


As the Bull has proceeded, and ıt has become evident that ıt will be 
a liberal measure, a very different view 1s springing up of its effect 
on the Roman Catholic Church Already the reality of the new 
position 1s making the heads of the Church feel that it is their own 
people that they have to make sure of The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Bordeaux has issued a pastoral in which he advises the curés to assure 
those who will become members of the associations that they will be 
pledged to nothing new, either maternally or morally. The only 
difference ıs that the Catholic Church ın France has to be maintained 
and its liberty of worship ensured 

Of this, however, enlightened Catholics do not seem to have any 
doubt, but increasingly to feel that the new law will be of real 
advantage to the Church In a free conversationt on the effect of the 
Separation, held in Paris between a number of distinguished persons 
of various religious views, the Catholics present, priests and professors, 
expressed themselves quite optimistically The abbé Hemmer 
thought the clergy had nothing to lose by the suppression of the 
Concordat They would have more protection from injustice on the 
part of their bishop, because the canon law would tend to recover its 
action, then again there would be more hope of a revival of the 
intellectual life of the Church than under the Concordat All, he said, 
will depend on how the Church enters on the new végzme If ıt turns 
to the people it will obtain true help And he expects very great 
effects from the mutual influence of pnest and people on each other in 
the Worshipping Associations The abbé Klen said he believed the 
enhghtened Catholics would accept the law, and that the rest, after 
having raged at it, would accept it ın their turn It would, he 
remarked, have an excellent educational effect on Catholics both from 
a religious and civic point of view Hitherto all the matenal 
necessaries connected with religion have been arranged without 
them It 1s better that they should feel that there 1s relation between 
its benefits and the trouble they take to secure them Then the new 
condition of things would be a benefit to the clergy The priest 
would come more into contact with realities He would be forced to 
know his world and to comprehend his surroundings—modern society. 
Finally, religion itself would gain certain advantages, power, for 
example, to re-arrange its forces which were now ın various places 
unequally distributed. 

If, it was asked, the Church benefits on the one hand from the 
invasion of democratic lfe, will not that affect its monarchical 
character—that 1s to say, its very essence? The Catholics replied. 


* Libres Entretiens, No 7, 1905, pp 350-352 
t Libres Entretiens, No 9 Après la Separation. 
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the two will work together, accommodating themselves to each other, 
the papacy and the bishops already submit to public opinion. 
Remove obstacles which awaken prejudice and the bishops themselves 
will be affected by the intellectual movement Such are the hopes 
and beliefs of enlightened Cathohcs Faith of this kind augurs a 
profound conviction of the innate strength of the Church to pass 
through any difficulties, and this attitude of mind came out very 
forcibly ın a concluding remark made by a professor belonging to the 
Catholic Free Faculty of Law in Paris Having affirmed his agree- 
ment with all the abbé Hemmer had said, except his idea that the 
Church would be able to live and prosper if the law were a fair one, 
he exclaimed, “But I say, make the Separation how you please, 
“it ıs all the same to me. It 1s not a question of what the law will 
“be, but whether there are still Catholics in France There are, and 
“note ıt well, we are numerous A law—let it be what it may—is 
“ powerless against us A long time ago Montalembert said 
“Liberty is not given, but conquered’ ” 

Thus even while admitting that the new situation will be more 
advantageous to the best interests of the Church than the old one, 
the cry ıs one of defiance This profound imitation, which to its 
opponents seems to anse from the anger of the Church of Rome at 
finding itself wholly defeated in all its attempts ın France to stop the 
moral and intellectual progress of humanity, the promoters of the 
project of Separation have done their best to assuage Their hope 
appears to be by every possible concession, while at the same time 
enforcing what is absolutely necessary to the maintenance of their 
work, to compel the Church to regard the present solution as the best 
it can hope to get, and the one that the State, supported by public 
opinion, intends to obtam And by the invention of the “Worshipping 
“Association,” with its strict confinement to the materzal support of 
the spiritual mission of the Church, they have cleverly prevented the 
latter from appearing before the world as persecuted 

M Bnand, to whom the honour of piloting the Bull successfully 
through the Chamber of Deputies 1s chiefly due, stated at one of the 
closing debates that he regarded the régeme that would immediately 
result from the Separation as only transitory, and that it was in this 
light he asked for legal penalties, penalties of which he would be the 
first to demand the abrogation when the Separation had become a 
definitely settled fact That M Bnand should, notwithstanding all 
his concessions, only expect the Church to keep external peace under 
pressure of pains and penalties, no doubt appears quite natural to those 
who know the situation The Free-thinking majority have stretched 
their compliance with what the Commission have thought necessary 
to the utmost limits, wishing to remove the future struggle to the 
open ground, where the Roman Catholic Church will be deprived of 
the power to fight the State from within the State; but no one in 
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France, I magine, can suppose that they have heard the last of this 
dangerous and morally ruinous struggle 

Nothing will meet this danger effectually, except a Church which 
can appeal to the conscience and reason, because it can give a better 
solution of the problems of hfe and death, of God and etermity, than 
the Roman Catholic Church does But France will not accept such 
a solution from any of the actual Protestant Churches, their very 
name and history stamping them as sectarian and schismatical, 
qualities in region against which the French mind revolts, probably 
because in its unconscious logic it sees them to be destructive of 
religion’s most essential condition, the peace of God The Church 
then that 1s wanted 1s one that, while having its roots ın the past, has 
never been allowed so to exist as to become a sect or a party Such 
a Church there always has been, and never more than to-day, and ıt 
will appear directly those who are convinced that they belong to ıt 
can divest themselves of their pseudo-conscience and listen to their 
true one Then they will feel obliged to express themselves and to 
seek to unite And this Church, formed out of all nations and peoples 
and tongues, will know only one country, the Kingdom of Heaven, 
only one people, the people of God Asking for nothmg and owning 
nothing, it will be modelled ın all respects on 1ts founder and leader, 
Jesus Christ Conscious of its great spimtual inheritance, it will 
develop powers long hidden, and thus meet the ancient heresy in the 
secret of its strength and at the same time those modern heresies 
which are forming out of the revival of forgotten or neglected truths 
There 1s no reason why we should not have this Church but want of 
faith and vested mterests Meanwhile the anarchy and distrust grow 
every year greater It 1s a simple self-evident truth that the human 
heart 1s waiting for the apparition of God im man, the whole creation 
as longing for the manifestation of the Sons of God: 
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IS THE GOVERNMENT INDISPENSABLE? 


A Review or Lorp Lanspowne’s Foreicn Poticy. 


ocr HERE is no necessary man” The most trite of political 

maxims 1s the last which a Minister inured to place and power 
is willing to learn Hence comes the “very great satisfaction” with 
which Mr Balfour received a hope addressed to hım by a Conserva- 
tive Club the other day “that no dissolution would take place while 
“foreign affairs are ın such an unsettled condition” * If it is to be 
a sufficient reason for Mimsters staying in that foreign affairs are in 
an unsettled condition, there will never be any justification for a 
change of Government at all Foreign affairs are always unsettled , 
there can never be a time when the outlook in an Empire with world- 
wide responsibilities such as ours is set fair, and in politics, as in 
meteorology, when the forecasts are most favourable, disturbances are 
sometimes nearest It was on the eve of the Franco-German war that 
the permanent officials of the British Foreign Office had never known 
the European prospect to be so unclouded Perhaps, therefore, óne 
ought not to attach complete confidence to the forecast which the present 
Parhamentary Under-Secretary has recently given us The debate 
on the Foreign Office vote, said Lord Percy, was “a proof to other 
“nations of that continuity in the foreign policy of this country which 
“some of them were inclined to doubt.” On the same occasion Lord 
Percy “associated himself with what had fallen from the right hon 
“baronet (Sir C Duilke) with regard to the general state of Europe 
“The situation in Europe presented no special cause for anxiety” 
(August 3) This estimate may or may not be correct, but at any 
rate 1t disposes, out of the mouth of one of the Ministers specially 


* Vote of the Political Committee of the Liverpool Conservative Club, 7; IMES, 
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responsible, of the Mimstenalst plea that a dissolution would be 
peculiarly dangerous “while foreign affairs are ın such an unsettled 
“condition ” 

The theory that the present Ministers are indispensable for the 
handing of crucial affairs is the more untenable because the leading 
ideas of their present foreign policy are demonstrably derived from 
the Liberals The pivots on which their policy turns are now two 
aliance with Japan and entente cordiale with France The germ 
out of which the Japanese Alhance was destined to grow was planted 
by Lord Rosebery when he concluded the Treaty of July 16th, 1894. 
That treaty, by which the extra-terntorial jurisdiction of Bmitish 
Consular Courts was to be abolished, was the first formal admission 
of Japan on equal terms mto the comity of progressive and civilised 
Powers Everyone now knows that the admission was nght, and 
the march of subsequent events has sufficiently shown that it was 
timely Yet at the tıme the policy of the Liberal Government was 
strongly assailed—very probably by some of the same people who 
now profess to regard Liberal statesmen as suspect on the question 
of the Japanese Alhance—as altogether too fmendly to Japan, and 
as “a shameful sacrifice of British interests”* This germ of an 
Anglo-Japanese rapprochement was, as it were, watered ın the 
following year when Lord Rosebery’s Government refused to jom 
m the Russo-Franco-German coercion of Japan Perhaps ıf the 
internal position of the Liberal Government at that tıme had been 
stronger, its external pohcy would have been yet bolder and more 
comprehensive, but at the time the Rosebery Admumistration was 
tottering to its fall Much might be said, and something will here 
be said presently, of the period of shilly-shally which marked Lord 
Salisbury’s subsequent handhng of Far Eastern affairs But m 1902, 
better late than never, Lord Lansdowne recogmsed the logic of 
events, and concluded the Anglo-Japanese Treaty Therein he 
played cards from the strong hand which the Liberals had made over 
to their successors The Treaty was a long step away from the 
policy which had led Lord Salisbury to obey Russian orders for 
British ships to leave Port Arthur A similar conversion of the 
Unionist Government to Liberal ideas of foreign policy may be 
traced in the matter of the good understanding with France This 
has been a traditional aim of British Liberalism. At the present 
day Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is known to have strong French 
sympathies, and Mr. Morley has been a persistent missioner in that 
sense t The affections of the Unionist Government were, until a 
recent date, set in quite another direction Mr Chamberlain was 
perpetually repaying (with interest) the pin-pricks of France, and 

¥ 

t Se bad ay ea one. a EEEE say, that a good understandıng 


between England and France was the true test and the true key of successful 
diplomacy” (Speech at St Albans, March 25, 1904) 
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making overtures, almost abject ın their effusiveness, for an “alliance 
“between ourselves and the great German Empire”* Lord 
Lansdowne, ın reversing the direction which Mr Chamberlain thus 
sought to give to British Policy, has reverted to the Liberal doctrine 
It seems strange that there should be any national danger in entrusting 
the conduct of foreign affairs to the Party which is the more closely 
identified with the leading ideas now ın favour The clam ıs as if 
the defence of the Roman Catholic faith could safely be left only to 
converts from Protestantism There ıs more reason ın the fear, as will 
‘presently be suggested, that there 1s some danger in the excess of 
zeal to which converts are always prone 
The fact that Lord Lansdowne’s foreign policy has proceeded 
upon Liberal lmes explains the very appreciative terms in which 
Liberal leaders have referred to ıt “He was glad to acknowledge,” 
said Mr Asquith the other day, “as he belteved all Liberals would, 
“that Lord Lansdowne had been a successful Foreign Minister” 
(Sheffield, August 1) “The Government’s only success,” wrote Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, “is in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
“and this 1s because they have frankly adopted the Liberal’ policy” + 
In an earher speech Sir Henry included Lord Salisbury also ın his 
appreciation, and, “acknowledging the services of the late Lord 
“Salisbury at the Foreign Office and those of his successor, declared 
“that any Liberal Government would follow out faithfully and 
“zealously the lme of policy which Lord Lansdowne had assumed ” 
(Oxford, June 2) This is a most handsome acknowledgment of a 
political opponent’s work, expressed, as I think, too unreservedly , 
it 1s also a definite pledge of that contmutty of foreign policy to 
which Lord Percy nghtly attaches much importance There 1s, 1t 18 
clear, no fundamental difference of opimon between the two Parties 
as to the general lines of foreign policy What, then, 1s the sense 
of pretending that the contmuance of the one Party ın office ıs from 
the point of view of foreign policy indispensable in order to prevent 
the danger to the national interests which would result from the 
succession of the other Party? It is admitted that in foreign policy 
there would be no change of measures, 1s it suggested that a change 
of men—the substitution, let us say, of Lord Rosebery or Sir Edward 
Grey for Lord Lansdowne—would make some disastrous difference ? 
In considering this point, it 1s necessary to make a distinction 
“Continuity of foreign policy,” as the author of the formula has 
remarked, does not exclude “differences of slall, differences of 


* See his speeches at Wakefield, December 8th, 1898, and at Leicester, 
November 30th, 1899 It 1s mght to add that Mr Chamberlain, whose affection for 
political alliances seems to be more catholic than consistent, can be equally happy 
with either Germany or France, when the other fair charmer is away. Thereis a 
passage in the Leicester speech which 1s identical in substance (and closely 
sımılar in language) with one at the Westminster Hotel on April 12, 1905. The 
only change 1s the substitution of “France” in the latter for “ Germany” ın the 
ormer. 
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“manipulation” * Has, then, Lord Lansdowne manipulated every 
foreign problem with such unapproachable skill that his departure 
from the Foreign Office, even though he were succeeded by a Minister 
pledged to continuity of policy, would be a national calamity? Such 
is the claim put forward by the Munistenalists, t which I now 
propose to examine 

An exhaustive review of Lord Lansdowne’s foreign policy would 
exceed the permissible hmits of space Nothing, therefore, will 
here be said of the Somaliland futihties, ror will any criticism be 
offered of the Government’s handling of the North Sea incident 
(though the contrast between what Ministers asked and what they 
took does not redound to their credit) Of Lord Lansdowne’s policy 
in the Near East, ıt must suffice to say that the excellence of his 
intentions 1s as indisputable as the meagreness of their results He 
has been content to play a very minor part, and has, at any rate, 
avoided Lord Salisbury’s mistake of invoking upon the Sultan’s 
head the visitation of a Providence whose instrument he had no 
intention of becoming The claim put forward on behalf of Lord 
Lansdowne that he is not only a good Foreign Minister but the 
only possible Foreign Minister will here be tested by some 
consideration of the main questions involved in his handling of 
affairs in Europe and the Far East 

The establishment of good relations with France is a source of 
universal pleasure in this country The remarkable demonstrations 
of friendly feeling between the two countries which have characterised 
the past month are a great encouragement to all who believe in the 
cultivation of international amity The extente cordiale reduces the 
risk of friction between ourselves and our nearest neighbour, it 
tends, in the present state of European forces, towards a balance of 
power, and it has given the liveliest satisfaction to our French- 
Canadian fellow-subyects—satisfaction which would be shared by 
Australia, 1f the New Hebrides question could finally be disposed of 
But, 1f we would take a clear and calm view of foreign policy, it 1s 
necessary to draw a distinction between the good understanding 
with France—an achievement for which the King 1s primarily 
responsible—and the particular agreement which his Ministers con- 
cluded In the man, the agreement was satisfactory, the plan of 
striking a bargain, with Egypt and Morocco as the two factors, was 
suggested by the nature of the case. But when it is claimed for 
Lord Lansdowne that the precise bargain he struck was proof of his 
extraordinary “skill, firmness and prudence,” some critical examimation 
of its terms becomes legitimate The bargain was once offered 
mutatis mutandis to another Minister who was certainly not unfriendly 

* See Lord Rosebery’s speech at the Albert Hall, July 5th, 1895 

+ See, for instance, the Dazly Telegraph of July 31st, where 1t 1s claimed that ın the 
manipulation of difficult problems by Lord Lansdowne, his “skill, firmness and 
prudence” cannot be challenged 
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to France It appears from Lord Palmerston’s correspondence that 
im 1857 the Emperor Napoleon proposed an Anglo-French coalition 
under which England should take possession of Egypt, and France 
possession of Morocco Lord Palmerston’s letter on this proposal 1s 
ın some ways out of date, but ıt is worth reading to-day, for what 
he says about the general policy of the exchange of Morocco for 
Egypt. It is dated March 1, 1857, and ıs addressed to Lord 
Clarendon — ‘ 


A coalition for such a purpose would revolt the moral feelings of 
mankind, and would certainly be fatal to any English Government 
that was a party to it. Then, as to the balance of power to be 
maintained by giving us Egypt In the first place we don’t 
want to have Egypt . . What we wish about Egypt ıs that 
it should continue attached to the Turkish Empire, which ıs a 
security against its belonging to any European Power. We want to 
trade with Egypt, and to travel through Egypt, but we do not want 
the burthen of governing Egypt, and its possession would not, as a 
political, military, and naval question, be considered, ın this country, 
as a set-off against the possession of Morocco by France. Let us try 
to improve all these countries by the general influence of our 
commerce, but Jet us all abstain from a crusade of conquest which 
would call down upon us the condemnation of all the other civilised 
nations, This conquest of Morocco was the secret aim of Louis 
Philippe, and 1s one of the plans deposited for use, as occasion may 
offer, in the archives of the French Government.* 


It was the settled conviction of Nelson that the occupation of 
Tangiers by any other Power would be a serious danger to this 
country; and Sir John Drummond Hay, under whose long term of 
office in Morocco (1845-1886) England exercised the predominant 
European imfluence in that country, used to describe himself as 
“sentinel of the Strats” It was this function of British policy in 
Morocco that Lord Palmerston had in his mind in 1857, and that 
Lord Rosebery was presumably thinking of ın 1904 when he said 
that the Anglo-French Agreement contained “a dangerous and 
“needless concession” It ıs true that under the Agreement 
“both Governments agree not to allow fortifications or any 
“strategic works to be erected” on certain portions of the Moorish 
coast But the history of modern diplomatic instruments shows that 
such self-denymg ordinances do not always survive altered circum-, 
stances. We must all agree with Lord Rosebery in “hoping to God 
“with all our hearts” that none of the fears suggested by this part 
of the Anglo-French agreement will ever be found to have any 
justification But it 1s necessary to touch upon the matter here in 
order to show that the agreement contained a concession which, 


* Life of Viscount Palmerston, 1846-1865, with selecteons from his Speeches and 
Correspondence Vol 1 pp. 125—6. 
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under less happy conditions than those now existing, might 
easily become dangerous Dangers, it ıs true, are sometimes 
worth running for the sake of greater benefits But was the con- 
cession, in the terms actually concluded, really necessary? It is 
difficult to believe so, when we remember that in the suggestions 
for a treaty made by M. Etienne (President of the Foreign Affairs 
and Colonial Group in the French Chamber) he admitted that 
England might reasonably imsist upon the neutralisation of Tangiers * 
In view of what French publicists were willing to see conceded, the 
remarks of the Temps upon the treaty actually concluded seem not 
to be without justification — 


Nothing short of war could put England out of the Valley of the 
Nile That war we have not waged England, now that 20 years 
have passed away, effaces herself ın Morocco, in order that we may 
recognise in Egypt what we have not been able to prevent 


To avoid all rısk of misunderstanding, let me recapitulate the point 
of the criticisms here suggested Lord Lansdowne’s policy in using 
the better relations with France to settle various outstanding diffi- 
culties was entirely sound, and the actual agreement was in many 
respects quite satisfactory Also, everyone in this country admits— 
and Lord Rosebery himself has fully admitted t—that the agreement, 
having been concluded, becomes part of the settled and irrevocable 
policy of the country, by which every Party ıs bound loyally and 
unreservedly to abide, and of which it is the bounden duty of us all 
to make the best ın a spint of good\faith and without indulging either 
im futile repinings or superfluous suspicions To a Liberal Govern- 
ment the task of developing friendly relations with France should, 
as I have already said, be peculiarly congenial But we are met, in 
our domestic controversies, with a clam that Lord Lansdowne’s 
handling of this, as of other foreign questions, has been superlatively 
“skilful, firm, and prudent” We are entitled to reply that on the 
contrary he gave away more than was necessary to the attainment 
of his ends 

The method in which the Morocco question was handled in regard 
to the susceptibilities of other Powers must raise a similar doubt of 
Lord Lansdowne’s foresight and prudence Lord Rosebery was 
supposed by some people to have been most unreasonably captious 
and unnecessarily lugubrious in expressing his “mournful conviction 
“that this agreement ıs much more likely to lead to complication 
“than to peace” } What was dismissed ın August, 1904, as a far- 

* See his article in the Nazonal Review, July, 1903 (p. 740) 

+ “Ag far as I know, I will never say a word on the Anglo-French Agreement 
again Iwilltellyouwhy Inthe first place because the matter 1s concluded and 
sealed, and all that the next Government will have to do will be to carry ıt out 
loyally” (Speech at the City Liberal Club, March oth ) 


t See his letter (dated “Bicentenary of the Occupation of Gibraltar, 1904”) ın 
Mr M Aflalo’s Truth about Morocco, 
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fetched fear is seen ın August, 1905, to have been an exact forecast. 
The first-frmts of the Anglo-French agreement with regard to 
Morocco have been to bring France and Germany to the edge of 
war That ternble catastrophe has been averted by the wise and 
concihatory disposition of the French Government Great Britain, 
as was right, has loyally supported her ally, but the process has 
mvolved some consequences which can hardly be said to prove the 
foresight of Bntish diplomacy The following passages from Reuter’s 
telegraphic correspondence show the course which Lord Lansdowne 
has had to pursue .— 


June 14 Mr. Lowther called on the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
on Thursday afternoon, and handed him Great Britain’s reply to the 
invitation to take part in a conference As had been foreseen, it 
consisted of a categorical refusal, which 1s emphasised by the fact 
that it was the first reply received by the Maghzen to the proposal 

July 24. Mr. Lowther, the British Minister, has presented to the 
Maghzen a communication from the British Government accepting 
the Sultan’s invitation to the International Conference 


A categorical refusal of the Conference made in Germany ın June, 
followed ın July by coming in at the tail with an acceptance, does 
not seem to afford evidence of any peculiar far-sightedness But all 
this, 1t 1s said, could not have been foreseen, our Foreign Office 
was concerned only with France; it cannot be held responsible for 
the German complications which the Emperor’s subsequent mter- 
vention has caused. That Lord Lansdowne did not foresee the 
course of events may be taken for granted His policy was, we 
assume, to efface England in Morocco (in the phrase of the Temps) 
in favour of France and ın return for consideration received elsewhere 
As things have turned out so far, ıt 1s Germany, rather than France, 
which seems now to fill the position of political influence in Morocco, ’ 
once occupied by England, and we may be sure that this is not 
what Lord Lansdowne intended or foresaw when he signed the 
agreement in April, 1904. The German Emperor has no doubt 
seized the psychological moment, and it may be that xf there had 
been no battles of Mukcen and of the Sea of Japan, there would also 
have been no Conference about Morocco, and no fear, or threat, of a 
Franco-German war But the British Foreign Office might have 
foreseen that, if other circumstances happened to be favourable to 
Germany, complication would assuredly arise German designs, or 
aspirations, ın Morocco were no secret; their existence, which has 
for many years been freely discussed in the Press, was not 
unknown to the Bntish Foreign Office The manner in which 
the Anglo-French Agreement was concluded with regard to 
Morocco was therefore bound to give great umbrage m Germany 
To be surprised by German protests is about as reasonable as it 
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would be to be taken unawares if Italy objected to some other two 
Powers agreeing to decide the future of Tneste But Germany, it 
1s pleaded, did not come into the British calculations, No, and that 
1s precisely the fault which has to be found when Lord Lansdowne’s 
skill and prudence are proclaimed as indispensable to the diplomacy 
of his country Somethmg of this sort must have been in Lord 
Rosebery’s mind when, while welcoming “the generous eloquence 
“of international sympathy,” he expressed his “preference as the 
“basis of our foreign policy for a mere cold-blooded vigilance and 
“reckoning of all the great forces which move in the world” * 
Alternate spasms of affection and antagonism are a poor substitute 
for a comprehensive outlook and a continuous purpose 

Anti-Germanism ıs popular just now in this country, for there is 
a large body of pubhc opimion which can never be happy without 
having on hand both a déte nore and a best frend The animosity 
agaist Germany, which has succeeded that against France, is the 
more rational of the two, for there are more points at which German 
interests conflict with our own, and the conduct of German policy 
gives abundant reason for suspicion The cunous thing 1s, however, 
that the policy of Lord Lansdowne and his predecessor consisted 
for a long time of concessions to Germany which can hardly have 
been necessary, and which entirely failed to secure to this country 
that German good will for which Mr Chamberlain used to make 
such undignified entreaties The Samoan Agreement of 1899 
made concessions to Germany which, though here regarded as 
unimportant, presented a different aspect in Australia “Few people 
“realise,” says an Australian politician, “how quickly and systematic- 
“ally Germany was gaming an unrivalled strategic position in the 
“Pacific, within easy stnking reach of China, Australa and 
“America” t The agreement was one of many successive con- 
cessions which was to “signify the definite settlement of all 
“outstanding points of difference between England and Germany,” 
and to deprive the Anglophobes of their last inch of standing 
“ground” Lord Salisbury expressly justified the agreement 
on this ground After mimimuising, in his characteristic style, 
the value of the Samoan group as consisting of obscure islands with 
unpronounceable names, he rejoiced in the fact that the Germans 
took a different view of the matter, because this enabled us “to 
“gratify their views, feelmgs and sentiments,” by giving satisfaction 
to “that one of the Continental States with which we have for many 
“years entertained relations of sympathy and frendship beyond 
“others and whose good will we value very highly”§ The sympathy, 
friendship and good will of the said State was not very conspicuously 

* Speech at the Liberal League dinner, April 13th, 1905 R 

t The Hon B R Wise, speech at the Eighty Club, February 6th, 1903 


{ Herr Richter, in the Dazly News, November gth, 1899 
§ Speech at the Guildhall, November gth, 1899 
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manifested during the South African War, then already in progress. 
But Lord Salisbury was not discouraged, and in 1900 he gave further 
satisfaction to Germany by concluding what a Japanese wniter calls 
“the notorious Anglo-German Agreement, the fate of which has 
“been an object of much ridicule”* The ridicule was, unhappily, 
well deserved, for whereas, according to the British Foreign Office, 
“the agreement most unquestionably extended to Manchunia,” t Count 
von Bulow declared that it had “no reference to Manchuna”, he 
“could imagine nothing which we can regard’ with more indifference 
“than Manchuna” $ From the German point of view it was simply 
“the Yang-tsze Agreement,” pledging Great Britain to give Germany 
equal rights ın the Yang-tsze Provinces, hitherto considered, much 
to the jealousy of Germany, as a British sphere of interest Con- 
sidered, therefore, as a bargain between England and Germany, the 
agreement gave something for nothing Lord Lansdowne found an 
opportunity, in a different part of the world, for carrying the policy 
of self-denying complaisance towards Germany to other lengths 
Political memories are short, but the “Venezuelan mess” can hardly 
yet have been forgotten Good fortune, rather than skill on the 
part of our diplomacy, prevented that affar from having disastrous 
consequences What we had agreed to do was, in effect, to go to 
war with Venezuela to collect German debts, and we had pledged 
ourselves not to withdraw without Germany’s consent That this 
proceeding would cause dissatisfaction m the United States was as 
certain as that the Anglo-French Agreement about Morocco would cause 
reprisals from Germany. But Lord Lansdowne ran the risk because, as 
he explained, 1t would have been a kind of offence to Germany not to 
enter into partnership with her § when we also had similar, though 
smaller, grievances against Venezuela Why two countries should not 
act separately when they had separate causes of action was never 
explained British complaisance to Germany in the case of the 
Baghdad bungle was happily arrested ın good time by the force of 
public opinion; but ıt 1s impossible on a review of the course of 
foreign policy above summarised to find any evidence of that 
indispensable “skill, firmness and prudence” of which a monopoly 
is claımed for Lord Lansdowne He has been alternately so sub- 
servient to Germany as to run serious risk of conflict with the United 
States, and so contemptuous of her as to bring France and Germany 
to the verge of war 

Surely there 1s room for differences of mamipulation here; room 
for a foreign policy, which should show (what the French Government 
desires) that warm friendship with France does not mean on our 

* The Russo-Japanese Confitct, by K Asakawa, p 158 

+ Lord Lansdowne, ın the House of Lords, August 6th, rgo1 

ł In the Reichstag, March 15th, 1901 


§ See Lord Lansdowne’s speech ın the House of Lords, March 2nd, 1903. “In 
this case we were approached by Germany ” 
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part necessary enmity with Germany, and which, in cultivating good 
relations with Germany, should not subordinate British interests to the 
blandishments or demands of Berlin The Government, as has 
already been said, proceeds by spasms—alternately showing unneces- 
sary complaisance, and giving unnecessary cause of irritation, to 
Germany At the present moment, it may well be doubted whether 
the decision to send a British fleet to the Baltic was judicious It 1s. 
desirable, of course, that the fleet should manceuvre in any sea where 
1t might one day be called upon to fight, but I do not understand 
that a naval fight in the Baltic enters into the calculations of the 
Naval Intelligence Department, and ın the present state of affairs ıt 
is undesirable to give needless offence to anybody’s susceptibilities, 
It need not be supposed, however, that it would be any part of the 
foreign policy of a Liberal Government to go hat in hand to Germany, 
in view of her recent policy towards France Mr Morley’s speech 
at the banquet ın Westminster Hall, and Mr Bryce’s letter to Dze 
Natzon (Temes, August 15) mean, I imagine, no more than they say 
Their object was to emphasise the Anglo-French Agreement as a 
pacific, rather than an aggressive, instrument, they do not, as I read 
them, indicate a desire to cut the bridge between France and England 
by opening a substituted service with Germany 

Is the present Government indispensable, we have next to ask, to 
the prudent and safe conduct of British policy in the Far East? 
Ministers are entitled to credit for the existmg Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
though, as we have seen, the way was prepared for them by their prede- 
cessors They cannot avoid censure for the slowness which they showed 
in walking init The Anglo-Japanese Treaty would, ıt was hoped, 
avert a conflagration in the Far East It faled of its purpose The 
decisive point at which Russian aggression might have been arrested 
was when Bnitish vessels still claimed an equal right with Russian to 
the harbourage of Port Arthur Lord Salisbury’s nerve failed him 
at the critical moment, and at the bidding of Russia the British ships 
sailed away It was a day of humihation for British policy, and it 
was fraught with disastrous consequences for the peace of the world. 
Lord Lansdowne did what was possible to retrieve the blunder, but 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance came too late Opinion in this country 
1s unanimously in favour of renewing the alliance Siw Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Edward Grey and Lord Rosebery have all 
declared themselves in that sense * What tenable reason can be 

* Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s pledge of continuity extends, as we have seen, 
to Lord Lansdowne’s policy generally Lord Rosebery’s and Sir Edward Grey's 
words on the Japanese alliance are as follow — 

“We are constantly asked what would a Liberal Government do with regard to 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. The question ıs put pertinaciously by the leading 
organs of the Government as if ıt comprised some curious exigency of policy to 
which the Liberal party would not be able to respond Well, I, as an imaginary 


voter, say to myself, I assume that the great probability 1s that the alliance will be 
renewed Supposing it to be renewed on terms not unfavourable to this country, 
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alleged for the claim that the present Government, as the sole 
depository of prudence and foresight ın this country, can alone be 
trusted to conduct the necessary negotiations with a due regard to 
British interests? We have entire confidence 1n the good faith and 
good will of Japan, but it ıs the duty of each party to a negotiation 
to think first of its own interests, and the conduct of Japanese affairs 
is as able in the council chamber as on the field. Considering the 
whole diplomatic record of the present British Government, we find 
it difficult to believe that our Mmusters are so consummately adroit 
and prudent that the substitution of any other British negotiators 
would be a certain and grievous calamity There ıs such a thing as 
too much zeal, and in the case of Japan, as in that of France, 
Ministers and their supporters are apt to see only one thing at a time 
We read in a Tory paper* a suggestion that “the existing entente 
“cordiale with France” should be “erected into a formal agreement”, 
and we hear the Home Secretary argumg that we must not even 
legislate against the dangers of “phossy jaw” without consulting the 
interests of the Japanese match trade t+ It might be anything but 
a disadvantage to place the conduct of the delicate and far-reaching 
negotiations with regard to Anglo-Japanese relations ın the hands 
of new men who would approach the question with the same fixed 
conviction of the sohdarity of English and Japanese interests in the 
Far East but with fresh minds In the case of negotiations at the 
end of the war, when one of the principal British interests must be 
the maintenance of the “open door,” there would be a clear advantage 
m having them entrusted to Mimsters who are sincerely attached to 
that policy It required some hardihood to assert that the cause of 
Free Trade ın the Far East could only be safe in the hands of a 
Government which does not believe in Free Trade. F 


in all probability the gentlemen who would then be entrusted with the government 
of the country would feel it their honour and then duty to continue that treaty ”— 
(Lord Rosebery at the City Liberal Club, March 9th). 

“This ıs a moment when a certain section at any rate of the Conservative Press 
tries to imply, if ıt does no: state in so many words, that national policy in the 
Far East would not be safe in the hands of the Liberal party I do not suppose 
that there ıs any doubt ın any reasonable man’s mind that the obligation of 
maintaining, under present trying circumstances, the Japanese alliance 1s as keenly 
felt and realised by the Liberal party as by the Conservative ” (Sir Edward Grey 
at the Eighty Club, May 31st) 

The attempt of the Ministezialists to separate Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
policy from that of other leacing Liberals was thus emphatically repudiated on his 

ehalf by Lord E. Fitzmaurice in the Commons on August 3rd —“ Turning to the 
question of the renewal of the Japanese Alliance, he had seen with regret the attacks 
which had been made upon his right hon friend the member for Stirling Burghs 
for his utterances on this subject and the attempt which had been made ın some 
organs of the Press to draw a distinction between the Speeches made by his night 
hon. friend and those made by the right hon baronet, the member for Northumber- 
land In a speech made within 48 hours after a speech delivered on the same 
question by the Foreign Secretary, his right hon friend the member for the Stirling 

urghs declared distinctly that in regard to this matter there was no difference of 
opinion between the two sides on this matter, and he endorsed what the Foreign 
Secretary had said ” 

* See a leading article in the Globe, July 24th. 

t In the House of Commons, August 2nd. 

t See on this subject a speech of Mr. Haldane tovhis Constituents, June 13th. 
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It may be added, ın conclusion, that however highly any of us may 
be inclined to rate Lord Lansdowne’s abihties, he 1s at a necessary 
disadvantage owing to the hanging up of the fiscal question and to 
the precatious tenure on which he and his colleagues hold office. On 
the former subject, Lord Lansdowne has frankly admitted his 
disabilities British trade relations with Germany are, he says, very 
unsatisfactory and provisional, but until the country has declared 
its will upon the fiscal question, he cannot make any move—a strong 
argument, as Lord Spencer said at the time (House of Lords, 
May 30), for referrmg the question without further delay to the 
decision of the constituencies On the disadvantages of negotiation 
by a Government with uncertain tenure, Mr Asquith says +— 


They could not have a state of things more dangerous for the 
stable conduct of foreign relations and for the permanent arrange- 
ment of great and difficult questions with external Powers than one 
in which every foreign Government knew perfectly well that ıt was 
dealing with caretakers, with persons who were only provisionally in 
power, and who had iost by a thousand manifest and indisputable 
signs the confidence of the very country in whose name they professed 
to speak,* . 

Lord Rosebery, n making the same point, added a touch of 
personal expenence “I may say,” he told the House of Lords 
Quly 24) — 

that I have had personal experience of this matter. I have 
negotiated on behalf of weak Governments I have known what ıt 
is to feel that while I was negotiating, the Rontgen ray of diplomacy 
was looking through my poor body to the body of the Minister who 
was about to succeed me. 

The disadvantage of this position is equally great at this time 
in regard to Colomal affairs, but that ıs another story, though the 
moral ıs the same {t has been admirably stated by a member of the 
existing administration :— 


The possible violation of the law 1s not the only reason why a 
Ministry should retire when it 1s shown to have lost the confidence of 
the House or of the country Ministers are not only the servants of 
the Queen, they represent the public opinion of the United Kingdom. 
They may have to deal with disorders at home or hostile manı- 
festations abroad , they would have to meet these with the knowledge 
that they had not the confidence or support of the country, and 
their opponents at home and abroad would know this, too . The 
practical and vital objection to such action on the part of a 
ministry would be found ın the weakness of its position if ıt had to 
discuss critical diplomatic questions with foreign Powers + 


E. T. COOK. 
* Speech at Sheffield, August 1st 
+ The Law and Custom of the Constitution By Sw Wilham R Anson Third 
edition (1897), page 372 and 7%. 
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ROM one point of view, and that not the least important, the 
history of the Christian religion 1s a chronicle of its revivals 
The Church of Chnst was born in a time of revival, and from revival 
to revival seems to be the law of its growth. For these times of the 
awakening and re-quickening of religious life are not peculiar to any 
one of the many divisions of the Christian Church, they belong to 
all—Greek, Roman or Reformed. They have not been confined to 
one generation Every age and every century of the Chnstian 
Church has experienced them, has seen them come unexpectedly, 
unobtrusively, almost imperceptibly in their first begmnmngs, -has 
watched them grow in intensity and spread out on all sides no one 
knows how, has noted them die down and pass away What 1s more, 
they have all a family hkeness ın whatever branch of the Church 
they arise and whether they have come in ancient, medieval 
or modern times They have all strongly marked common character- 
istics which make them akin to each other and different from every- 
thing else They take a local colourmg without doubt They take on 
the tints of time and place as everything on earth must do, from a 
scientific theory to an old stone wall or a workman’s jacket; but 
they are nevertheless always the same and are the most unchanging 
embodiment of the religious spit. The simple institutions of the 
Primitive Church have grown m course of time into gorgeous 
ceremonials Its lack of organisation has given place to elaborate 
polities Every portion of Chnistian theology 1s the marriage of an 
immortal with a mortal, for the hving revelation of God through His 
Word and Spirit must be represented in some form of human thought 
which changes with the generations, grows old and dies—perishing 
with the using But the revival is always the same. Space and 
Time, so potent over all things human, seem powerless to change it. 
What ıt was ın Achaia in the first century, or in Italy ın the thirteenth, 
or in the Rhineland in the fourteenth, or in England ın the eighteenth, 
it 1s in Wales to-day. 
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In St Pauls first letter to the Christians of Corinth we have the 
earhest recorded account of the meetings of the Primitive Church 
for public worship, and they describe scenes common to revival 
meetings in every age I have endeavoured elsewhere to piece 
together the scattered sentences of the Apostle and reconstruct a 
picture of these earliest Christian meetings, and may be permitted to 
reproduce it here for the sake of comparison * 

St Paul introduces us to a company of men and women full of 
subdued emotion.which might easily become unrestramed The 
silence 1s broken by mvocations of the name of Jesus and confessions 
of His Lordship over their hearts and over all things Suddenly one 
begins to pray , then anotherand another, and each prayer 1s followed 
by a hearty and fervent “Amen” Some one starts a hymn, then 
another and another, for several of the brethren have composed or 
selected hymns at home which they wish to be sung in the 
congregation 

We give Thee thanks, O Lord God, the Almighty, 
Which art and which wast ; 

Because Thou hast taken Thy great power and did’st reign 
And the Nations were wroth, 

And Thy wrath came, 

And the time of the dead to be judged, 

And the time to give their reward to Thy servants, 
To the prophets and to the saints, 

And to them that fear Thy Name, 

The small and the great; 

And to them who destroy the earth. 


One of these primitive Christian hymns has been embodied in a 
paraphrase stil] sung in the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland — 


To Him be power divine ascribed, 
And endless blessings paid , 
Salvation, glory, joy, remain 
For ever on His head. 
Thou hast redeemed us with Thy blood, 
And set the prisoners free, 
Thou mad’st us kings and prests to God, 
And we shall reign with Thee 
* x * * * 
To Him that sits upon the throne, 
The God Whom we adore, 
And to the Lamb that once was slain, 
Be glory evermore 


After the smging came passages from the Old Testament Scriptures 


* The Church and the Meutstry in the Early Centuries, pp 44 ff, where the 
references for what follows will be found 1n the notes 
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and readings or recitations concerning the hfe and death, the sayings 
and the deeds of Jesus Then followed the “Instruction ”—sober 
words meant to edify the worshippers, based on what had been read 
or recited. At this stage, after the worshippers had been alternately 
excited and soothed by prayer and singing and quiet exhortation, 
came the moment of greatest expectancy It was the time for the 
“prophets,” men who believed themselves and were believed by their 
brethren to be specially taught by the Holy Spit, to take part. 
They started forward, men gifted with magnetic speech, so eager to 
impart what had been given them, that often two or more rose at 
once and spoke together, and sometimes it happened that when 
one was speaking the message came suddenly to another, and he leapt 
to his feet, increasmg the emotion and taking from the edification 
When the “prophets” were silent, first one, then another, and some- 
times two at once began strange ejaculatory prayers (for such was 
the speaking ın a tongue), n sentences so rugged and disjointed that 
few of the audience could follow the excited utterances and the rest 
had to wait until some of their number with sympathetic intuition could 
interpret Sometimes during the meeting, and most frequently while 
one of the “prophets” was speaking, there was a stir at the back of 
the room, and an enquirer who had been eagerly following or a 
heathen who had been kstening in scarcely concealed scorn suddenly 
felt the sinful secrets of his heart revealed to him, and, thrusting 
himself forward, fell at the feet of the speaker and made his 
confession, while the brethren raised the doxology “Blessed be 
“God, the Father of the Lord Jesus, for evermore Amen” 
Compare this with the scenes which took place while the great 
Revival under Francis of Assisi was sweeping over Italy in the early 
decades of the thirteenth century We hear of the brethren 
assembling in a desert place to rest awhile from their work and to 
. deliberate on the best means of carrying it on They met by 
hundreds in a remote glen The peasants crept near the holy men, 
bringing with them their simple offerings of cooked eggs, bread and 
fruits They saw the missioners sitting ın rows on the banks of a 
little stream, but they heard no busmess discussed Some one 
began to sng a hymn—one of those simple canticles set to popular , 
catching tunes which were so common ın the earlier stages of the 
Franciscan movement—and the whole assembly joined in the singng 
Then came another and another Not one but several days were 
spent in the rapture of song, of brief, fervent prayers and of stirring ° 
addresses The peasants lingered, listened, joined, came forward and 
made their testimonies The busmess was forgotten in the spintual 
excitement and enthusiasm, which laid hold on every one present and 
“possessed them.” There was no order of service, no appointed 
leaders of the devotions, no one selected fo edify the brethren. 
- Men sang, or prayed, or spoke as they were moved by inward 
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mmpulse to do it, and the sense of spiritual power and presence was 
felt by all. 

The words of St Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians, the 
narrative of the Franciscan chronicler, the accounts contained in 
newspapers describing the Welsh Revival of to-day, might all be used 
to describe one movement, and yet the scenes are separated by 
centuries We hear of crowded meetings, of audiences strung to 
the highest pitch of spiritual excitement, and yet calm, quiet and 
orderly There ıs no preaching ın the ordimary sense of the word, 
only some weighty sentences of “instruction” of the intensely practical 
kind which was heard ın the assembles of the Prmuitive Church 
Untrammelled liberty of worship prevails, every one permitted to 
take part in the service, no president, frequent hymn-singing with 
the chorus repeated over and over again as one and another refused 
to let ıt die away “Then suddenly, as if a hand had been raised, 
“the singing ceases, and some one stands up to read or to speak or 
“most frequently to pray with wonderful passion and intensity” As 
at Corinth, it occasionally happens‘ that two or three nse at once to 
pour forth prayers, and yet there 1s no confusion Part of the 
audience listens to one, part to another, no one seems distressed, 
surprised or repelled. If one asks why it ıs that there 1s this abiding 
sense of calm amid so much of what might be expected to lead to 
scenes of disorder and to unseemly exhibitions of the’ most 
unrestramed emotional excitement, why the desperate, passionate 
prayers, the surging mward emotion finding vent m quiet weeping, in 
breasts heaving with sobs which cannot be repressed, in throats 
choking with an emotion which prevents articulate speech, do not 
burst all bounds and degenerate into wild hysterical excitement (which 
it ought to do by all rules of ordmary psychology), he will get the 
answer now in Wales which St Paul would have given him in 
Connth, or Francis in Italy, or Tauler m the Rhmeland, or Wesley 
in England- that this quivering, throbbing, smging, praying crowd 
knows and feels the immediate presence and power of a great unseen 
reality—the Holy Spint, mpalpable, imvisible, maudible, and yet 
recognised by every fibre of the soul The Presence of the Master, 
promised to His discyples, is with His worshippers, 1s manifested in 
the “gifts” of the Spirit, and is revealed in the calm exultant 
expectancy which subdues all undue excitement 

Christian apologists and historians are always ready to describe 
how their religion has spread silently, has ın a manner almost unseen 
unpregnated the world with its principles, has inspired society with 
lofter ideals and has elevated its moral tone. Christiamty has flowed 
like a stream of clear fresh water over the arid soul of mankind It 
1s too often forgotten that the stream, hke an Arabian river, seems 
frequently to lose itself in the soil it was meant to fertilise There 
must be explosive outbursts every now and then from the fountam . 
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head, and revivals are mamfestations of this volcamic force which is 
latent in Christianity 

The earliest century of the Christian Church was pre-eminently 
an age of eruptive energy. It was a tme when the converts were 
under the pressure of an intense moral tension, and when every 
function of the spiritual, the mental and the moral life seemed to be 
raised above itself In his latest work Professor Harnack* calls 
Christianity “the religion of the Spint and of power” because ıt 
possessed this explosive force, and he enumerates the recorded manı- 
festations of this intense spiritual possession. God spoke to the early 
Christian missionaries “in visions, dreams and ecstasy, revealing to 
“them affairs of moment and also trifles, controlling their plans, and 
“pointing out the roads on which they were to travel, the cities where 
“they were to stay and the persons they were to visit” Harnack 
shows how sudden movements of rapture were experienced during 
missionary addresses, and that these were either full of terror, 
convulsing the whole spiritual life, or exultant outbursts of a joy 
which saw heaven opened toitseyes He tells how some were inspired 
to clothe their experiences in words for the edification of the brethren , 
how others felt the impulse to improvise hymns and prayers, how 
men and women were so overpowered by the Spirit that they seemed 
to lose all consciousness and broke forth m stammering speech and 
cries, “unintelligible to all but those who had a special gift of 
sympathetic understanding, how the Spirit “slipped a pen into the 
“hands of others” either m an ecstasy or m exalted moments of 
spiritual tension, and how they wrote as they were bidden He 
relates how “some perceived the presence of the Spit with every 
“sense, they saw its brillant light, they heard its voice, they smelt 
“the fragrance of immortality and tasted its sweetness Nay more; 
“they saw celestial persons with their own eyes, saw them and also 
“heard them; they peered into what was hidden or distant or future, 
“they were even wrapt into the world to come, into heaven itself, 
“where they listened to ‘words that cannot be tttered’” St Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians that he had come to them “in weakness, 
“and in fear, and ın much trembling,” but that his preaching had been 
“in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power” t The author of 
the Epistle to the"Hebrews heaps together expressions to show the 
variety of the manifestations which accompanied and constituted this 
“demonstration”. “salvation, which having at the first been spoken 
“through the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that heard, God 
“also bearing witness with them both by signs and wonders, and by 
“manifold powers, and by gifts of the Holy Spirit, according to His 
“own will” $ : 

Some of these accompanying manifestations were comparatively 
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worthless, and St Paul frankly acknowledges this The speaking “in 
“a tongue” was one of them. “I had rather,” he says, “speak five 
“words with my understanding . .. than ten thousand words in a 
“tongue ”,* ‘but he thanked God that he had the “gift,” that he could 
speak “with tongues more than you all”, for this useless “gift” was 
part of the whole “demonstration of the Spirit” It was part of that 
unseen but most real power which enabled him to be the great 
missionary that he was, to found Churches in Asia and in Europe, 
to endure persecutions, to write his wonderful letters to the Roman, 
to the Cormthian and to the Ephesian Chnstians He knew that 
the “gift” was of little value, but it belonged to a great whole of 
demonstration of the power of the Spint dwelling in the followers 
of Christ, and he gloried that he possessed ıt 

Such phenomena have not been confined to the Apostolic Church. 
They have reappeared in every age from the first century to the 
present day, and have accompanied those explosive outbursts of 
Christianity which we nightly call revivals They lnk them, by a 
more real succession than what ıs mis-named “apostolic,” to the 
Church of the first century. The very circumstances which outside 
critics seize upon in order to disparage a “revival” are frequently 
the proofs that ıt ıs a reproduction of what appeared at the origins of 
Chnistianity—that it 1s the religion of the first century made to live 
again 

It need not be said that every revival is not invariably accompanied 
by all the “manifestations ” which appeared ın the first century, nor 
that some medieval and modern revivals have accompaniments 
which were absent from the religious life of the first century, but the 
more one studies the records of these times of religious awakening 
the stronger the evidence appears that they have been for the most 
part accompanied by a large number of the mamfestations which 
are too commonly believed to belong exclusively to the Church of the 
first century. The “speaking in a tongue” has repeated itself in a 
great number of revivals. It appeared in the “prophets” of the 
Cevennes, in the later decades of the 17th century among the 
Calvinists of France, ın the “ecstatic virgins” who were the centres 
of a religious awakening in the Roman Catholic Tyrol in the earlier 
decades of the 19th century, in the almost contemporary Irvingite 
movement in the West of Scotland, and in many a medieval revival 

If St Paul looked upon the “gift” of “speaking ın a tongue” as one 
of the least important parts of the “demonstration of the Spint and 
“of power,” he prized above all others what was called in the apostolic 
Church the “gift” of “speaking the Word of God,” of appealing in 
intelligible language to the hearts, consciences and understandings 
of his audience, of delivering to them special messages with which the 
Spirit had entrusted him It ıs evident that this special “gift” was 
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held in peculiar esteem among the Christian communities of the first 
century It could scarcely be otherwise Men and women quivering 
with a new wonderful life longed to hear again and again fresh utter- 
ances of that “word of the Spint” which had first awakened them, 
and crowded to listen to the magnetic addresses of those who were 
inspired by the same Spirit which possessed them Such men and 
women (for women also had the “gift”) were called “prophets” in 
the Primitive Church. They were not office-bearers in the small 
Christian communities They were not selected by their brethren to 
minister to them They received no appointment from the hands of 
official persons They were not set apart by any ecclesiastical 
ceremony A divine call felt by them in an overpowering way 
compelled them to ther work, and they spoke when the divine 
afflatus came upon them—spoke as if they were reciting what the 
divine voices had said to them, or as if they were describing visions 
which they had seen The “gift” was universally distnbuted among 
Jewish and Gentile Christian societies, and a community was 
accounted specially blessed when it numbered among its members 
many who possessed it St Paul could wish nothing better for the 
Corinthian Christians than that every member of the church there 
should possess the “gift,” and desired that all should cultivate it * 
He exhorted the brethren in Thessalonica to cherish “prophesyings ”t 
and urged the Roman Christians to make full use of the “gift” + 

This prophetic gift had its accompamiments of visions and ecstasy , 
but these were accidental, for there were prophets who had neither, 
and those who had them did not always speak under their influence 
All spoke soberly enough as a rule, and it was only occasionally that 
they burst forth mto raptures, recited the visions they had seen, and 
exchanged the ordinary language of address for a chant with a 
rhythmic cadence all its own § 

For the most part these “prophets ” spoke within the communities 
to which they belonged, to their neighbours who had known them all 
their lives, but the more specially gifted went from community to 
community—wanderng evangelists, welcomed as the special 
messengers of God, supported by the offermgs of the brethren in 
the various churches which they visited 

It should not be forgotten that this prophetic “gift” was only part 
of a universal mamifestation of the power of the Spit of God St 
Paul always assumes that this “gift” of speaking the Word of God 
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required a corresponding “gift” of discernment bestowed upon the 
hearers The spiritual voice needs the spimtual ear. “The natural 
“man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
“foolishness unto him, and he cannot know them, because they are 
“spiritually discerned” The two gifts of spiritual speech and spiritual 
discernment embraced the whole Christian community—the prophets 
and the saints who together made the Christian Church 

This prophetic ministry died down in the early Church, and it has 
never regained the recognised position it had during the first 
century and a half Butit always reappears during a time of revival, 
and with it the double gift of magnetic speech and of spiritual 
discernment Whether we take the spiritual awakenings in the 
ancient, medieval, or modern Church, these have always called forth 
men specially “gifted” with the power to see and to declare the 
secrets of the deeper Christian life, and the effect of their addresses 
has always been proportionate to the spiritual receptivity of the 
audiences they have addressed The discerning faculty has often 
been faulty, and: that in all generations and ın all places, but after all 
there 1s no other test of spiritual truth save the “gift” of spiritual 
insight Men can never get nd of their personal responsibility in 
spiritual things 

In every revival the two “gifts” of power to “speak of the Word of 
“God” and power of spiritual discernment have reappeared with all 
their essential and accidental accompaniments The men who have 
been the instruments used in producing and carryimg them on have 
all felt the umique “call” from God to undertake their work They 
have been compelled to speak because they have felt ın an over- 
powering manner that they have been sent The divine principle of 
selection has shown itself utterly careless of all ecclesiastical 
arrangements Ordination has never been a necessary thing for the 
preachers of revivals History shows that they have been generally, 
though by no means exclusively, laymen, and that the “call” has 
come to them in very varied ways It came to St Paul on the road 
to Damascus, to St Augustine while lymg under a fig-tree m a 
garden at Milan, to St Francis as he paced anxiously the flag-stones 
of the Portiuncula chapel on the plain beneath Assisi, to Suso as 
he sat at breakfast, to Luther as he read the Epistle to the Romans 
in his cell in Erfurt, to Jutta of Sangerhausen, the earhest of 
medizeval medical missionaries, as she sat meditating over the tales 
of murders and spoliation perpetrated by savage Wends on German 
colonists Many have left on record the words which sounded in 
their inner ears—words for the most part long familar, but which took 
a new meaning and which changed their lives St Paul heard, 
“Why persecutest thou Me?” Augustine, “Put ye on Jesus Chnist 
“and make no provision for the flesh”, Francis, “Get you no gold nor 
“silver nor brass ın your purses, no wallet for your journey, neither 
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“two coats, nor shoes, nor staff”, Suso, “My son, if thou wilt hear My 
“words”, Luther, “The just shall live by his faith”, and Jutta 
received her call from familiar verses in the Psalter 

The experience of Tauler has been repeated over and over again ın 
revivalist preachers He was a Dominican, and therefore a trained 
preacher, the most popular in Strassburg One day after his service 
he was visited by a layman from a distance who, during a long con- 
versation, convinced Tauler that he did not know Christ intimately 
enough to preach His message, and who advised him to remain quiet 
unti! he felt the love of Christ filling his heart to overflowing After 
long months of meditation, prayers and macerations, while he was 
lying in his cell exhausted with a sore fight against inward temptation, 
he heard a voice saymg to him, “Stand fast ın peace and trust in 
“God” His senses forsook him, and he lay long unconscious When 
he came to himself, he felt his soul filled with a peace such as he 
had: never known before. He attempted to preach again A great 
crowd filled the church to hear the celebrated preacher who had so 
mysteriously withdrewn himself The sea of faces thrilled him with 
strange fear He broke mto weeping He began once and again, 
but always broke down ın tears, and the congregation dispersed 
without a sermon He was prohibited from preaching by his superiors 
in the Order After some weeks he was permitted to make another 
trial, and again a great crowd assembled to hear him He took for 
his text, “Behold, the Bridegroom cometh” The sermon has been 
preserved and can be read It was, as so many great sermons have 
been, a relation, probably unconscious, of the spintual experience 
through which the preacher had been passing He described with 
great force and beauty how Christ seeks the love of the soul, His 
bride, and how He wins her to Himself by His love-gifts of tnal and 
suffering, till at last the marriage festival is held, and the soul becomes 
wholly united to her Lord. When thus made one with Him, said 
Tauler, “the joy of the Bride with the Bndegroom ıs so great that no 
“man can conceive 1t.” As the preacher uttered these words a man in 
the audience cried out, “It is true,” and fell down insensible A 
woman near him exclaimed, “Master, leave off, or this man will die 
“on our hands” Tavler rephed, “Ah, dear children, if the Bridegroom 
“take the Bride and lead her home, we will gladly yield her, never- 
“theless, for this time I will leave off” After the sermon over forty 
people, men and women, were found lying insensible in the 
churchyard, and had to be nursed back into consciousness Thus 
began the great revival which swept through the Rhineland in the 
middle of the 14th century. 

All down the stream of history the prophetic “gift” of the early 
Church has reappeared in the men and women who stand forward 
as the leaders in a revival movement; and its essential characteristics, 
the divine call and the power of spiritual insight and magnetic speech, 
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have always manifested themselves Nor have the accidental accom- 
paniments been lacking Professor James has a large amount of 
historical evidence behind him when he says that it ıs difficult to find 
a great religious leader who has not had his visions and his ecstasies 
“The whole array of Christian saints and heresiarchs, including the 
“greatest, the Bernards, the Loyolas, the Luthers, the Foxes, the 
“Wesleys, had these visions, voices, rapt conditions, guiding impres- 
“sions, and openings” The visions we read of now in Wales have 
a history which goes back to the first century of the Christian Church 
—to its very beginnings 

History for the most part preserves only the record of its great men 
The doings and feelings of the multitude are seldom recorded It is 
not possible, therefore, to speak with such certainty of the continuous 
reappearance during times of revival of what St Paul has called the 
“oft” of spiritual discernment The evidence ıs overwhelming to 
show that whenever the revival has begun m any century, the mass of 
the people under its influence have experienced an exalted religious 
sensibility, and have been in a condition of Inghly strung moral 
tension, but this is generally represented as the result of the influence 
of great revivalist preachers, while in the Church of the first century 
the exalted expectancy of the people and their power of spiritual 
discernment can scarcely be called a result It accompanied, ın some 
cases went before, the impressions made by the preachers The 
accounts of revival movements in Italy, Austria, Great Brita and 
America during the 19th century, which are so recent as to be 
familiarly known, all suggest that they began in an unusual spiritual 
expectancy among the people, and that the leaders were rather called 
forth by the situation than the creators of the awakening The 
earliest appearances have been for the most part commonplace and 
so trifling that they would have remamed unnoticed but for what 
followed We are told, for example, that the present Welsh revival 
began with the public confession of Christ by a young woman at a 
Christian Endeavour meeting These revivals of our own days have 
arisen among the people, and when the movement had started on tts 
course, then, and not till then, its leaders appeared The religious 
awakenings of the present and past centuries correspond with those 
of the first century m this as in other respects, and it 1s probable 
that if the formation existed we should find it the same with all 
the great revivals of the Middle Ages Evidence does exist to show 
that it was so with at least two of the movements—one belonging to 
the lowest type, and the other to the highest The strange, tragic, 
wholly religious, partly communist, and grossly superstitious revival 
connected with the name of Hans Bohaim, which kindled the 
peasantry of central Germany in the middle of the 15th century, was 
preceded by a widespread religious exaltation among the peasants of 
the Tauber valley It was not until after the popular fervour had 
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shown 1tself in many ways that the young piper of Helmstedt village 
solemnly burnt his rude drum and dudel-sack ın presence of the crowd’ 
of worshippers, declared that the Virgin Mother had appeared to him 
in a vision and had told him that as he had hitherto ministered to 
the sins and vamities of the villagers, he was now and for the rest of 
his life to be a mimister of grace Noone can examine the somewhat 
scanty religious records of the years of Luther's youth without seeing 
that there was a religious awakening among many classes of the 
people, and if some German archeologist would be at the pains to 
gather together ın a monograph, from printed and unprinted sources, 
all that can be known about the religious associations among the 
German artizans, we should know a great deal more than we do about 
the redzgrous roots of the great Lutheran revival It may be safely 
assumed that in the mediaeval as in modern revivals there has always 
been a spontaneous religious exaltation among the people which 
cannot be traced at least m its beginnings to the addresses of the 
leaders “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
“voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it 
“goeth so 1s every one that ıs born of the Spint.” 

The manifestations which have accompamed revivals in all times, 
the assumed certainty of a divine “call,” the delivery of a message which 
was affirmed to come directly from God, the emotion restramed and 
unrestrained evoked ın the meetings, the visions and ecstasies,—all 
those phenomena which St Paul believed to be proofs of the “ Spirit 
“and of Power ”—have been laid hold of by supenor persons in all 
times, from Celsus in the second century to Professor Huxley ın the 
nineteenth, for the purpose of disparaging such religious movements 
Celsus believed that the accompaniments wére trickery, magic, and a 
gross scandal to region After caricaturing the addresses of the 
Christian prophets of his days, whom he describes as “gomg about like 
“beggars and visiting towns and encampments,” he adds “With these 
“threats they mingle words, half frantic, meaningless and altogether 
“mysterious, whose significance no sensible man could discover For 
“words that are vague and without meaning give every fool and 
“wizard an opportunity of giving any particular meaning they wish 
“to what has been said on any matter”* Professor Huxley in the 
same spirit, though with more terseness, sneered at the corybantic 
Christianity of the Salvation Army It has been asserted by many 
that what St Paul spoke of as the “demonstration of the Spirit and 
“of Power” are the natural results of a disordered brain or of physical 
hystena It can be shown that other religions exhibit similar 
manifestations, and that the emotion of a revival meeting belongs to 
the same class of things as the excitement of the dancing dervish of 
Cairo or Damascus It might be sufficient to reply, as Maeterlinck has 
done to similar statements made about the Christian mystics, that some 
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of the greatest leaders in religious awakenings were men of the 
soundest brains, of the most determined wills, and of the most 
persistent energy, that they impressed themselves on their own and 
on succeeding generations as few other men have done “Encore est-il 
“urar objecta Joséphin Leclerc, gu’entre Lapôtre Saint Paul et le 
“derviche du général Desaix il y a tout au mois cette différence que 
“le derviche n'a pas imposé sa for à ’Europe”* The question was as 
present to the minds of the first and second centuries as it 1s to those 
of the twentieth, and with more abundant materal for investigation 
and comparison than can possibly be had in the present day 

In these early centuries when Christianity was struggling for the 
mastery of the Roman world, it was confronted with various oriental 
cults, which ın many points were as dissimilar as itself trom the stately 
ceremonial which constituted the Roman religion or the refined 
nature-worship which was the religion of the Greeks They, as well 
as Christianity, presented their faith to enquirers and converts 
in impassioned sermons and hymns ‘They could also appeal to 
manifestations, to ecstasy, to visions, to demonic and anti-demonic 
possession But the men of these early centuries saw clearly that 
there were at least two notable differences between the “mamifesta- 
“tions” ın the Christian assemblies and the orgiac rites of the Onental 
Paganism The first is perhaps more curious than satisfying to the 
modern mind, and yet when one thinks of it there 1s a great deal in 
it The manifestations in the pagan religions were at the most 
“stereotyped and fragmentary,” while m Christianity there was a 
wealth of expression which showed how deep was the well of spmtual 
hfe and with what energy it overflowed But after all the great 
contrast which was seen to exist between an orgiac pagamism and the 
“demonstration of the Spirit and of power” lay in the manner in which 
the latter punfied and exalted the moral and religious hfe Moral 
regeneration and the moral life were not regarded by the Christians of 
the early Church as one side of their religion, but as its very frut 
and goal on earth While the Spint manifested itself ın the marvels 
recorded, it was apparent that “it was no less effective in heightening 
“the religious and moral powers, which operated with such punty and 
“power ın certain individuals that they bore palpably the stamp of 
“their divine ongin A heroic faith or confidence in God was visible, 
“able to overthrow mountains, and which towered above the faith that 
“hes in the heart of every Chnstian , charitable services were rendered 
“which were far more moving than any miracle; a foresight and a 
“solicitude were astir in the management of lfe which operated as 
“surely as the very providence of God When these spiritual gifts were 
“awakened to exercise, they were the fundamental means of edifying 
“the churches, proving them thereby to be the ‘churches of God’ "+ 
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This deep moral life cannot be dissociated from the manifestations of 
the rehgious sensibility, as some modern Christians would have us 
believe, ıt was known to be ther very flower and frut To deny the 
intimate connection between the strictly moral lives of the early 
Christians and the deep-seated religious enthusiasm which overflowed 
into the manifestations, 1s simply to confess ignorance of the state of 
matters within the Christian communities of the early centuies 
` What was seen ın the first centuries of the Christian Church has 
been visible in every great religious awakening that has followed 
The influence of revivals has almost invariably been to deepen and 
quicken the sense of moral responsibility and to sustain, elevate and 
purify the moral life 

If we take the great revival under Francis, we find that 1t elevated 
and purified the moral tone of European life for nearly two centuries, 
so deep and lasting was its influence It was from the beginnng 
inspired by the thought of Christian love, and the imitation of Christ, 
which was its watchword, was recognised to consist in a life of active 
love in obedience to the command, “Love thy neighbour as thyself” 
Men were taught, as they had never been before in the Medieval 
Church, brotherly love, mercy, gentleness, the spirit that returns good 
for evil and that spends itself in ministering’ to the well-being of 
others, even the most thankless and most degraded, and they learnt 
and practised the lesson The outcasts and pariahs of medizeval towns 
and villages—men, women and children who were afflicted with the 
terrible scourge of leprosy—were specially attended to and cared for 
The impulse spread far beyond the immediate and avowed followers of 
Francis We find from Inquisitors’ reports that the “Brethren ”—a 
widely distributed anti-clerical sect—copied the example of Francis 
and had schools for leper children and hospitals for those far gone in 
the disease The changes for good, ın caring for the poorer population 
of the crowded, badly drained medieval towns, which followed the 
revival under St Francis, were innumerable 

The same thing is to be seen when we turn to the great revival in 
the Rhineland, whether we take its first stage under Eckhart or the 
second under Tauler The universal testimony of contemporary 
chroniclers 1s that the rehgious awakening sweetened and purified the 
moral lives of those who came under its influence The tender out- 
spoken letter of Meister Eckhart to Sister Katre1, a woman who had 
belonged to the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spimt—a sect which 
taught free-love among other things—shows how he dealt with sinners 
and won them for a higher and better life The same visitation of the 
virulent epidemic called the “Black Death,” which drove Boccaccio and 
his frends to a Florentine villa to banish from their minds the outside 
horrors by telling each other as they sat in its rooms or strolled ın its 
garden a collection of immoral tales, compelled Tauler and his converts 
„to nurse the sick and dymg ın the sorely-smitten city of Strassburg 
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The secular clergy had fled from the plague-stricken city, and only 
Tauler and his companions were left to bury the dead and minister to 
the dying 

The Pietist revival under Spener and Francke built orphan-houses 
and hospitals, reformed education, started home-muission industrial 
work, founded Bible Societies, and sent self-denying men and women 
to evangelise the heathen Modein Christian Social Unions come 
from ıt 

It 1s almost universally admitted that the Wesleyan revival raised 
the public morals in all Enghsh speaking lands, and literary critics 
tell us that the comparative purity of English literature 1s due to the 
silent influence of that great movement Even local revivals, accom- 
panied by eccentricities which cannot fail to excite a smile, have 
proved powerful to raise the moral hfe of the district over which 
their influence has spread In the Jigger revival, which appeared in 
one of the American States—-Ohio, 1f my memory serves me rightly— 
every convert seemed compelled to move an arm spasmodically and to 
make tearıng clutches at his clothes Yet in spite of the absurdity, 
the whole neighbourhood felt the improvement in the moral tone of 
hfe The marvellous effects of the present revival in Wales are 
witnessed to by the Press, by the Police, by Magistrates—by 
everyone whose business it is to mark the life of the people 

History also reveals that every great religious revival which has 
swept over a whole country 1s usually followed by attempts at social 
reformation The revival does more than reinvigorate religion and 
raise the moral tone of the individual moral life It seems to recall 
nations to their national responsibilities, to inspire and promote 
needed reforms, to give the signal for a new start ın national life 

There are, of course, many things about some, perhaps all, revivals. 
which critics can lay hold on to their disparagement Everything, 
from the scientific frame of mind to the religious sensibility, has 
the defects of ıts qualities When a man is seized and possessed by 
a new spiritual emotion which seems to lift him above all previous 
experience of life or of thought, all things are new to him and all 
things seem possible His old life with its limitations has departed 
He ıs embarked on a sea which has no imprisoning shores He ıs 
carried along on a great current of emotion, and others are borne 
with him Human deep calleth unto deep when they exchange 
confidences He and his fellows have become new creatures, and 
that 1s almost all that they know about themselves Such experiences 
are quite consistent with soundness of mind and clearness of vision 
of God and of Divine things—and that ıs the usual thing Some 
mdeed who have passed through them have said that while under 
the intense spmitual influence they seemed to have the knowledge 
that the dead might have when freed from the hmutations imposed 
by space and time and sense But sometimes these experiences are , 
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too powerful for the imperfect mind which holds them The converts 
are “puffed up,” as St Paul said. Then arise morbid states, distorted 
vision, sometimes actual shipwreck of mental faculties Most revivals 
produce some such cases, and every leader in a great religious 
awakening has to reckon with them—St Paul, Meister Eckhart, 
Francis, Tauler, to say nothing of modern instances The great 
Apostle addressed such morbid souls with severe sarcasm. Did 
any man really thmk that to commit incest, to take to wife his 
father’s widow, was an example of the freedom with which Christ 
has made us free? * Sometimes also the perversions and distortions 
seize upon whole companies, and they hive off by themselves, as the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spit (who gave Eckhart so much 
trouble) did from the Franciscan revival Such cases are infinitesimal 
compared with the numbers whose mental vision ıs cleared and 
whose morals are purified and strengthened by the spiritual experi- 
ences through which they have passed Yet the world, which can 
seldom afford to be magnanimous, or even just, to religious 
awakenings, fastens on those exceptional cases and points its moral 
of what comes from revivals 

One or two characteristic accompaniments of all revivals have still 
to be mentioned 

They have all, or almost all, given nse to an outburst of Christian 
song Francis himself was the greatest poet of the thirteenth 
century, one of his pet-names was the troubadour of God (Joculator 
Domini), and we can still read his exquisite hymns and lauds The 
hymn-writer of the Franciscan revival was Giacopom da Todi, who 
was as voluminous as Charles Wesley Some of his hymns are 
among the most beautiful examples of Chnstian song that the Middle 
Ages produced, and others with theu chorus, “Vzva, viva Gesu” 
(“Hurrah! hurrah! for Jesus”), remind us of the religious ditties of 
the Salvation Army Most of them were set to the rude popular 
tunes known to the peasants, and were sung everywhere throughout 
the Franciscan revival Time with its sieve has sifted out the dross, 
and collections of his hymns which survive contain only those worth 
preserving The revival in the Rhineland ın the fourteenth century 
also produced numbers of hymns Those attnbuted to Tauler 
himself are probably due to another author, but they all breathe the 
spirit of the great preacher of repentance If one glances through 
the five thick volumes ın which Wackernagel t has stored the German 
hymnology from its earlest down to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century it will be found that not a single religious awakening, what- 
ever its nature or locality, ıs unrepresented in the Chnstian hymns it 
has given nse to The inner character of the movement may be 
read in these volumes—whether impassioned or commonplace, 


* 1 Cor v 1,2 
t Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kerchenlied von der altesten Zest bis zum Anfang des 
°> XVII. Jahrhunderts (1877) 
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whether grossly superstitious or full of refined devotion When the 
sixteenth century 1s reached, the volumes overflow with the hymns 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Churches, but Schwenckfeld’s crude 
mysticism, the various types of Anabaptism, and the Roman Catholic 
reaction had all their songs which reveal the mspuirations lymg 
beneath the movements. The Pietist revival in Germany and the 
Wesleyan in England gave birth to a very rich hymnology, and the 
same may be said of more recent religious awakenings At each 
revival season men and women awaken afresh to vivid conviction of 
sin, to the sense of the reality of God, to His love and mercy revealed 
in Christ Jesus, and at such times the heart, surcharged with the 
deepest emotion, must overflow in Christian song as naturally as the 
trees send forth their blossoms ın early summer 

Another almost universal characteristic of revivals 1s the recognition 
of the value of women as religious guides and comforters The 
labours of devout and devoted women have aided ın every great 
revival from the earliest times St Paul sends greeting to devout 
women whom he calls “fellow-workers” or addresses as those who 
had “laboured much in the Lord”* The ancient martyrologies are 
full of the activities of Christian women The Didascalza insists on 
the necessity of woman’s work in the mussionary activity of the early 
Church Chrysostom believed that Junias was a woman (“Andronicus 
“and Junas”), and did not think that her sex hindered her from 
being an Apostle t It is true that St Paul more than once forbids 
women speaking in churches, but whatever be the exact meamng of 
acir, this command did not mean that women who had the gift 
were prevented from praying or delivering prophetic messages, for 
the Apostle directs that when they did pray or prophesy they were 
to have a covering on their heads{ The Sub-apostohe church inter- 
preted St Paul’s myunction to mean that while women were not to 
take part ın the formal instruction, they might engage in prayer in 
the congregation§ If Priscilla was not the authoress of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (and there is some ground for the conjecture), she 
was, at all events, a notable and indefatigable Christian worker 

Throughout the great medizval revivals we find the same promi- 
nence of devout women who by their visions, their prayers, their 
hymns, and sometimes by the: addresses, gave notable assistance, 
Santa Clara and her disciples were in the centre of the great 
Franciscan movement The sisters Christian and Margaretha Ebner 
inspired the awakening under Tauler and the work carried on by 
the Friends of God Among the offshoots of the Franciscan revival, 

* Rom xvi 6—12 “Mary, who bestowed much labour on you” (the Roman 
Christians), “Tryphena and Tiyphosa; who labour ın the Lord”, “ Persis the 
beloved, winch laboured much ım the Lord”, Rom. xvi 3, '' Prisca or Priscilla 
my fellow-worker ın the Lord”, Phil 1V 2, 3. 

+ Cf Lightfoot, St Pazi’s Epzstle to the Galatians (7th ed ), p. 96, 0 
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sects under the ban of the Church, women were still more notable 
leaders. They preached to crowds in the market places of the towns 
m the Rhineland and in the Low Countries, and some of them were 
famed and feared controversialists The Revival cares little for 
ecclesiastical arrangements, and the singing Sisters in the Welsh 
Revival are the last ın a long lme of devout women who have 
helped to consolidate and spread the religious awakenings of their 
times 

A third characteristic 1s the unobtrusive way in which great 
revivals have influenced Christian doctrines, generally on their 
practical or experimental side Francis gave the thought of an 
imitation of Christ, preached long before him by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, the great revivalist preacher of the twelfth century, a 
new meaning He saw in the life of poverty not merely an imitation 
of the poor hfe of Jesus, but an imitation with a purpose ın it to 
hve and work as Christ’s Apostles did, and a resolve to make the 
attainment of this Apostolic life the aim of every individual man and 
woman To imitate Christ was to be a man with a message to the 
soul of every individual brother man—was to lead the life of a 
home missionary The true imitation had its end not in self but in 
one’s fellows and in their welfare In the revival under the German 
mystics, whether Eckhart or Tauler, the same message was carried 
further Men were told that the kingdom of God was within them, 
that merely external poverty was nothmg, that humility was the 
essence of religion, that the sense of utter dependence on God was 
the one thing needful, and that man must be completely emptied of 
Self ere he can experience the fulness of God We may go back 
beyond Francis to the revival under Pope Gregory VII to see 
how the religious movement has almost unconsciously influenced 
theology In Gregory's time the practical religious question seemed 
to be, How can I separate myself from the world? in the tıme of 
Francis, How can I be lke Christ? with Eckhart and Tauler, How can 
I have inward fellowship with God? and at the Reformation, How can 
I experience a sense of pardon for the sin which oppresses me? The 
practical answers, given without any intention of modifying the 
current theology of the Church, filled the hving experience and 
produced new trends of thought which moulded new theological 
opinions Another and a very different illustration 1s given by the 
crude revival based on terror which passed over Germany and France 
in the latter decades of the fifteenth century. Bells tolled in 
hundreds of German parishes calling the people weekly to prayer to 
prevent an imoad of the Turks The plague came again and again, 
decimating the population New and mysterious diseases crept 
among the people Terror swayed the land The Saviour ceased 
to be the Intercessor and was looked on as the One who was to come 
to judge the quick and the dead, and who had to be interceded with. 
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Tle people turned almost feverishly to Mary, the Virgin Mother, to 
Arna, the “Grandmother,” who were asked to be the imtercessors 
Ccnfraternities of the Blessed Virgin and of St Anna were formed 
to besiege the intercessors with the power which numbers gave It 
wes dunng the sway of this religious awakening that the largest 
number of medieval hymns in honour of the Virgin were composed 
ani used, and the feelings of strained reverence passing from the 
people into the minds and hearts of Franciscan and Augustinian 
Exemite theologians were worked mto a dogma of the Immaculate 
Ccnception of the Blessed Virgin Every doctrine in Christian 
theology has at one time or other emerged slowly out of the Christian 
experience—has been formed from the life blood of the heart as 
well as of the brain—and hence it ıs that times of revival, although 
to all appearance periods when theology has not been very powerful 
ncr very prominent ın sermons and addresses, are nevertheless the 
seed-beds of the theology of the next generation The Pietist 
revival in Germany added the Calvinist doctrine of good works to 
the Lutheran theology Wesley gave the deathblow to the hard 
Reformed Scholastic of the seventeenth century After the revival 
movement under Messrs Moody and Sankey the love of God became 
tke prominent theme, and the wrath of God was less dwelt upon, 
the abstract question of the guilt of sin, though never abandoned, was 
paced behind the more practical question of the power of sin over 
tte heart and life What may come from this Welsh revival no man 
cen yet tell. 

It only remains to say that at least two methods seem to be used 
among revivalist workers, both of which have come down from 
medieval times The Franciscans insisted on an obedient band of 
workers, with an almost military organisation They indeed called 
themselves the “army of Jesus” At the head of the Order stood the 
“General ”—a new term in the thirteenth century religious hfe, the 
cuef of the band of workers in any Italan town took as his title the 
designation given to the military leader in the city republic in which 
they had ther temporary abode In Venice he was 2 Gonfalionere 
azi Gesu, m Milan, 22 Capitano del Gesu, and so on in other towns 
They had distinct modes of beginning their work prescribed for them, 
with as defimite details as if they were Methodist Episcopal mission- 
azes or officers and soldiers of the Salvation Army When they began 
vork in any town they were ordered to select a hall, 1f possible, ın the 
lowest and poorest distinct They were forbidden to paint either pulpit 
ct bench They were to assemble in front of their Hall, and march 
tuough the streets singing their hymns, playing on pipes and waving 
tanners When they had gathered a sufficient crowd they were to 
return to their Hall, take their followers in with them, and deliver short 
fractical addresses, interspersed with hymn-smging Francis had a 
great dislike to all book-learnng He told his followers to mmgle 
with the common people, to talk with the masons when they were i 
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building, with the weavers when they were weaving, with the women 
when, ın Italian fashion, they were washing clothes by the side of 
the streams They would thus, he said, find what filled the mmnds 
of the people, what spiritual help they needed from the preachers, 
-what difficulties they had in becoming followers of Jesus, and :n a 
morning’s conversation they would find the materal for tne 
addresses. The Franciscan revivalists subjected their converts also 
to discipline, and kept them united with each other They became 
what were called Tertzarzes of the order, and made vows to live 
after a certain prescribed fashion, to devote so much of their mmey 
to good works, and to give a certain amount of their time to the 
practice of active benevolence 

The revivals under the leadership of the German Mystics were 
conducted on an altogether different plan. There was no attemp: to 
work up interest or enthusiasm by processions or singing or musıc 
Addresses were given, usually ın churches, sometimes by the wayside 
or in the market-places of towns Men and women who had b=en 
impressed were invited to remain and talk with the preacher and vith 
his helpers , and the assistant workers commonly conversed with those 
of their own sex These after meetmgs were generally followed by 
a celebration of the Holy Supper, if the revivalist preacher was in 
priest’s orders There was no attempt to bind the converts in any 
way, or to impose any rules upon them It usually happened, howe~er, 
that the converts formed themselves into “praying circles,” which net 
in each other’s houses for prayer, reading and pious conversation, end 
the members of these “praying circles” frequently kept up a 
correspondence with the leaders of the awakening Most of Eckha-t’s 
letters that have been preserved had been written to help and ecify 
converts A great deal was also done to circulate ın manuscript 
(printing had not been then invented) little books inculcating -he 
mystical theology of the leaders of the movement the Masterdcok, 
single sermons by Tauler or Eckhart, An Explanatzon of the Ten 
Commandments, and portions of the Bible in a German translation 
These “praying circles” took root in Germany and lasted all through 
the fifteenth century mto the sıxteenth They were popular amang 
the intelligent artisans ın great cities lke Nurnberg and Augsburg, 
and especially so among the printers After the invention of printing, 
the books which had formerly circulated in manuscript were suppled 
from the printing presses By such voluntary associations, with a 
minimum of organisation, the effects of the revival in the Rhineland 
lasted for at least a ceatury and a half 

These methods adopted by Eckhart and Tauler and their followers 
were reproduced in the Pietist revival m the closing years of tre 
seventeenth and ın the earlier decades of the eighteenth century, and 
have been consciously or unconsciously adopted ın most of the moden 
revival movements 
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AM not sure that the above title quite meets a case which has 
] been privately described by a well-known official of His 
Majesty's Government as a “curious psychological problem ” I think 
one of my Belgian friends expresses the subject with greater clearness 
in the words “Za conscience belge et l'affaire du caoutchouc” 
L'affaire du caoutchouc 1s quite excellent 
When the time comes to write a complete history of the struggle 
against the revival in the 20th century of the African slave trade, no 
_ chapters will be more amazing than those affecting the deception of 
the Belgian public ın relation thereto Meanwhile ıt 1s interesting to 
examine the general attitude of Belgium, or what that attitude appears 
to be, ın connection with this matter If the Belgian Press may be 
taken as representing the opmions of the Belgian public, then virtually 
the entire people of Belgium 1s convinced that the country 1s gaining 
largely from its connection with the Congo, that Great Britain 1s 
jealous of the astonishing prosperity of the Congo State and stretches 
forth covetous fingers ın its direction, and that the reports of outrages 
and atrocities committed upon the natives of the Congo are so many 
infamous falsehoods The unanimity of the Belgian Press is note- 
worthy; but ıt would be a profound mistake to imagine that on this 
occasion it represents more than a blind (though ın many cases, 
perhaps, honestly convinced) obedience to a mot d'ordre M Emile 
Vandervelde—to-day leader of the Belgian Labour Party, next year 
very possibly ın power as one of the most influential members of a 
Liberal-Labour coalition—puts ıt quite simply in La Vze Soczaleste for 
November last — 


It must not be forgotten that in Belgium all or nearly all the 
Bourgeois newspapers (that 1s the Press outside the Socialist Press) 
are in some respects the official mouthpieces of the Congo State 
Their columns are full of denials, refutations, indignant protests, , 
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which seem the more decisive as the mass of their readers ave 
absolutely ignorant of what 1s taking place in Africa, or of what 1s 
said on the subject abroad 


Attracted by an editorial in which there seemed to be a glimmerng 
of appreciation of the evils of the Congolese régzme, I conducted some 
months ago an interesting private correspondence with the editor of a 
Belgian newspaper which enjoys a consideiable circulation As this 
friendly “exchange of ideas” progressed, the essential ignorance of 
my correspondent of all that pertamed to African questions was pain- 
fully apparent; he, mdeed, did not disguise it “I wish from my 
“heart,” he wrote on one occasion, “that we might establish a public 
“Anglo-Belgian discussion to dissipate the crass ignorance which 
“prevails here” 

The fact of the matter is that there is no genume public opimion in 
Belgium on Congo affairs at all, but there ıs an artificial one, posing 
as the genuine article, created and maintained by the most 
unscrupulous manceuvring, which seeks to convey, and to no httle 
extent has succeeded ın conveying, the impression that the Belgian 
nation 1s attacked* and defamed by the British agitation—now swiftly 
becoming a world-wide agitation—agaimst the effects of a personal 
and unfettered rule on the Congo To state this ıs to state the simple 
truth, and implies no hostility to the Belgian people On the 
contrary, although the inhabitants of the Southern seceded provinces 
of the old Netherlands have never been conspicuous for sentiment, 
there are no przmé facze grounds, historical or otherwise, for the 
assumption that “the Belgian conscience” 1s inferior to that of other 
people If the facts about the Congo were accessible to Belgian 
public opmion—whica unhappily is not the case—it 1s only fair and 
it would be only natural to suppose that many thousands of honourable 
Belgians would be filled with consternation and horror 

It might with some plausibility be contended that the standpoint 
of the Belgian people ıs really one of calculated cynicism They do 
not want to hear the truth about the Congo lest their interests should 
suffer, and the Press is but the reflection of this mental attitude, itself 
dictated by materal considerations The argument, if used—and 
t 1s used in some quarters—is m my opinion fallacious The 
material interests of Belgium as a country ın the Congo are 
infinitesimal ; although a few hundred Belgians have become exceed- 
ingly rich since the rubber régzme was started thirteen years ago 
The whole commercial—so-called—turnover of the Congo, so far as 
Belgium ıs concerned, only represents one per cent of the total trade of 
Belgium The Congo State ıs not, and has never been, a national 
undertaking, but a personal speculation carned out with international 
elements As the Congo terntones were secured to the performances 


* An idea sedulously propagated by some of King Leopold’s hterary ass stants 
outside of Belgium. 
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of King Leopold mainly by foreigners, so hundreds of agents of King 
Leopold in Africa to-day, and some of the highest in the Congolese 
hierarchy, are foreigners The very steamers which ply under the 
Congo State flag between Antwerp and Congo are built, owned and 
officered by forergners On the one occasion when a proposal for 
annexation was brought forward in the House with some chance of 
passing, King Leopold peremptorily interfered and knocked ıt on the 
head No exhibitions, statues of African subjects ın public squares, 
military bands playing at the sailmg of the Congo steamers from 
Antwerp, loud and boastful talk, or other aspects of what a Belgian 
frend calls congoldtrze will do away with these facts, which are a 
subject of frequent and bitter complaint by the small group of Belgians 
interested in the Congo from a national point of view, and dissatisfied 
with the egotism of the present végzme Nothing could be more 
eloquently conclusive of the artificial basis upon which this Press- 
engineered opmion rests In Belgium afew papers form public opımon , 
the majority are content to followit The few have become—to quote 
M Vandervelde—“the official mouthpieces of the Congo State,” the 
others copy, and the balance 1s made up of a couple of Socialist organs 
which follow in half-hearted fashion and with lack of constructive 
ability the lead of Vandervelde, of the Mouvement Géographique, the 
organ of M Wauters, which shows occasional evidence of timorous 
mdependence, and of some half-dozen or so of papers to whom the 
Congolese enterprise ıs the sole razson @éire of their existence 
The deeper one probes into this “curious psychological problem,” 
the more patent become the proofs that the Belgian people are 
themselves the victims of a species of nightmare, from which at no 
distant date must come a ternble awakening, and the more illogical 
does the whole position appear The few deputies who have had the 
courage and the patriotism to denounce the horrors of the Congolese 
régime m the Belgian House have been invanably met with a self- 
destructive proposition “The Congo State ıs a foreign State to 
“Belgium, in whose affairs Belgium has no right to interfere” “You 
“are lacking ın patnotism, for you are attacking a national work and 
“playing into the hands of the Bntish” Both phrases were uttered 
by the same weak and subservient politician in the same debate! 
That, in pomt of fact, constitutes the, only “reply” which those in 
power ın Belgium to-day have ever opposed to the unanswered and 
unanswerable exposures made in the Belgian House by Vandervelde, 
Lorand, Bertrand, Janson and the others And the least informed 
public m Europe on the nature of those debates has been the Belgian 
public, owing to the action of the Press For the rest, what is the 
refrain chanted in chorus by the Press to the people whose interests 
and whose honour it 1s supposed to represent? Vandervelde and his 
friends are anti-patriots, Great Britain 1s pming to seize the Congo, 
Liverpool rubber merchants are jealous of Antwerp’s rubber 
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imports (')* Lord Cromer, Mr Casement, Captain Baccari are either 
fools or madmen, the British missionaries in the Congo are peryured 
lars, while as for those who in England have identified themselves 
with the movement for Congo reform, the vocabulary of vituperation and 
the armoury of fantastic personal charges must be, by now, well nigh 
exhausted And, whenever concealment 1s possible—and it ıs usually 
possible—not a line of the overwhelming and ceaselessly accumulating 
evidence against the Congo State ıs permitted to reach the Belgian 
public, save ın a form distorted out of all recognition Nor is this 
elaborate brew of fraudulent deception for Belgian consumption 
confined to Belgium It 1s diligently fed from outside To-day only 
are the attempts—successful in the case of some of the less reputable 
organs—to bribe the Italian Press being exposed in Italy But the 
same tale could be told in Germany, Austria, the United States and 
France, and the subsidised emanations from such sources (although 
the organs made use of are, frequently, quite obscure) are reproduced 
periodically ın special publications, financed by the Congo State and 
its concesstonnaires, for the benefit of the home public, as genuine 
expressions of public opimion in their respective countries, and 
are copied therefrom into the general Press to continue the 
hoodwinking process The ramifications of King Leopold's secret 
Press bureau are endless, and those who are called upon to study 
these things in Europe are kept in a perpetual state of edification at 
the ingenuity displayed 

These combined manceuvres, which, of ceurse, are matters of common 
knowledge in all the Chancelertes, and to those who follow the 
peripatetics of this long African drama with its European side-shows, 
are giving rise to a state of affairs both ın Europe and in Africa of 
some gravity, and are gradually involving the Belgian people ın meshes 
whence extrication may be difficult 

The Rome correspondent of the Morning Post, whose telegrams and 
letters have attracted so much attention of Jate, has done public service 
—and not the least service to Belgium—in calling attention to the 
Anti-Bnitish nature of the Congolese propaganda in Italy This, 
indeed, 1s the cardinal feature of Congolese propaganda throughout 
the wold, and it is high time that the matter was called attention to 
It 1s the less justifiable, since on no single occasion have those in this 
country principally concerned in exposing the evils of the Congolese 
régime attacked the Belgians as a people, or Belgium as a country 
To do so would, of course, have been absurd But, in point of fact, 
not only have we not attacked Belgium , we have gone out of our w ay 
to insist upon this differentiation We have never allowed ourselves 
to be moved from that position even under the stream of insults 
levelled at us by almost the entire Belgian Press, and, again, at the 


* Apart from the inherent absurdity which attaches to this red-herring, Liver} ool 
imports three times as much rubber as Antwerp does. 
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Holborn Town Hall meeting the other day—which, amusingly enough, 
the Belgian people have been told by their newspapers, was “a 
“complete fiasco”—our attitude was re-affirmed in unmistakable 
terms And putting the Belgian Press entirely aside, in every 
Continental or American organ devoted to the Congo State, Great 
Britain, her people, statesmen, and officials are deluged with the most 
virulent abuse A weekly newspaper of some influence, published ın 
Paris, and whose connection with the Congolese Government Offices in 
Brussels ıs notorious, besides being full of anti-Bnitish articles, goes to 
the length of prmting in heavy type ın every issue paragraphs care- 
fully selected from the past or present utterances of British, French 
or German statesmen, aiming at the destruction of that entente 
cordzale which has so happily grown up between France and England 
The aggregate effect of this sort of thing cannot but be prejudicial, and 
it is attaming proportions which force ıt upon one’s notice on every 
side So pronounced was it in the States durmg my visit there last 
year, to present a Memorial on the Congo matter to President Roose- 
velt, that I asked an American statesman, since dead, whether in his 
opinion these charges of mterested motives brought against us were 
credited by Americans “Some believe them,” he rephed, “but most 
“of those who do are our enemies as well as yours” 

But this propaganda ıs not merely confined to King Leopold’s inter- 
national Press The diplomatic and consular representatives of 
Belgium abroad are ıts most active promoters Public notice has been 
drawn—in the former case, ın the House of Commons—to the action 
of the Consul-General for Belgium in this country, and to that of his 
colleague the Belgian Consul in Edinburgh, who enjoys the personal 
fnendship of the Sovereign of the Congo State, participating ın this 
campaign Other Belgian public agents both in America, in our 
Colonies and on the Continent have acted in similar fashion Many 
Belgian Consulates abroad are mere recruiting agencies for the Congo 
State, and centres for the distribution of Congolese literature That 
a sense of the undesirableness, to say the least, of such a condition of 
things, 1s beginning to dawn upon Belgian public men who are not 
entirely oblivious to what ıs gong on, may be gauged from the debate 
in the Belgian Senate on June 8th, when Baron de Selys Longchamps 
refused to give his vote for the estimates on the ground that he 
“condemned the practice which has been introduced of allowing our 
“representatives abroad to be at the same time representatives of the 
“Congo State” The practice was, he contended, “not only 
“unconstitutional, but dangerous” 

Is ıt not high time that the Belgian people awoke to a realisation of 
the position into which they are being placed, down what steps they 
are being gradually dragged, in the interest of a few persons—of one 
ın particular who is fighting for the retention of huge revenues, 
immorally acquired, and who has become probably the bitterest enemy 
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whom Gréat Britain can boast of ın Europe—and with what their 
Press and many of their politicians are connecting them before the 
world? Coming from the best abused man in Belgium to-day, the 
suggestion may seem ironic, but ıt is simcerely made, and thoughtful 
Belgians might do worse than think it over It may seem common- 
place to say that the Belgian people are being grossly deceived, but 
what other explanation 1s there to offer? 

Do Belgians living outside Belgium, do Belgians who are intelligent 
and well-read in Belgium, really wish that their country shall be 
identified with the sickening abominations attendant upon the exercise 
in Africa of the most illimitable despotism which the world has 
probably ever known, at any rate in the Christian era, a despotism 
over which they have not the shghtest control, a despotism 
carried out by European agents belonging to haif-a-dozen different 
countries , a despotism from the exercise of which the Belgian people, 
as a people, are virtually not reaping a centzme? Do they really 
believe that our movement ıs interested, politically, commercially, or 
in a sectarian sense; and, if so, how do they explain the outburst of 
popular resentment in Italy which we have recently witnessed—in 
Italy, a Catholic country? Do they really credit the idiotic insinuation 
that British gold ıs responsible for the revelations of Captain Baccan* 
and other Italan officers, for the attitude of such papers as the 
Gurnale @Italta, the Corrzere della Sera and the Messaggero, for 
the action of public men of the stamp of Baron Sonnino and Signor 
Santim and Pinchia? How do they explain the entry upon the scene 
in France of Frenchmen lke Anatole France and Pierre Mille, or 
the creation of an American Congo Reform Association, to which 
Americans of the highest standing and respectability have lent their 
moral support? 

And there 1s another point of view When the Mongalla atrocities 
of 1900, first revealed by the public confessions of some miserable 
subordinate agents, appeared in the Belgian Press—which had not 
then sunk toits present level of subserviency to certain vested interests 
—“the Belgian conscience” was shocked But the Mongalla 
atrocities have long since been echpsed a hundred times over by simular 
deeds of darkness committed all over the Congo, and “the Belgian 
“conscience ” 1s to all appearance dead Is ıt dead, or is the conspiracy 
to keep the truth from ıt wholly successful? In either event the 
atmosphere ıs not a healthy one for Belgium 

Belgium would do well to consider her bearings on the present 
occasion, when demonstrating in honour of the 75th anniversary of 
Belgian Independence, an independence which this country so largely 
helped to secure, and again at a subsequent date to guarantee 


E D MOREL. 
* The envoy sent by the King of Italy to the Congo 
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O one doubts, I suppose, that ın the negro people, whether in 
Africa or America, we have a child race The old slave 

system of the Southland snatched the ancestors of this race from 
savagery only one or two hundred years ago A century or two is 
not a long period in the social evolution of any people, especially one 
whose early abode was in the African jungle beneath a tropic sun 
And so we should expect to find among the masses of the black people, 
as we do, many clear marks of their mheritance. Dense ignorance 
and superstition, a vivid imagination, volatile emotion, a weak will 
power, small sense of morality, are universally regarded as the most 
prominent traits of the negro in those sections of the country, notably 
some parts of the black belt, where he appears in his primitive 
simplicity In other parts of the South, where the influence of real 
education has been at work, the mental and moral characte: of great 
numbers of the blacks would not so exactly fit this description Both 
slavery and emancipation days have brought to them ideal and 
aspiration The culture of the white race has been imitated They 
are ın possession of much of what may be spoken of as the Anglo- 
Saxon consciousness Many members of the negro race have shown 
capacity for high thought and heroic deed But in general there has 
not yet been time enough for, more than a superposition of higher 
elements upon their inherited mental, social and religious nature. 
Of true mental development in the race as a race there has been little 
Civilisation and savagery dwell side by side ın the same spirit, and the 
result ıs often flagrant contradiction ın thinking, in feeling, in conduct 
According to the chance of the moment, the one or the other shows 
itself with its appropriate accompaniment of utterance and act I 
once spent part of an August evening on the top of Lookout Mountain 
in the north-western corner of Georgia, listening with a company of 
friends to an old hermit darky’s account of his religious conversion 
He was a powerful giant of a black man, sixty-seven years of age, 
a recluse, but known favourably by the dwellers all over the mountain 
He spoke to us on the porch of our hostess’s residence, in the 
darkness, with only a flickering light shining in his face He had 
reached the chmax of the recital, was in a considerable state of ecstasy, 
and was very anxiously seeking to impress us all with‘his spiritual 
experience, when suddenly his dog began barking furiously just behind 
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him and utterly broke the continuity of his thought and of his speech 
I think no one of us will ever forget the dash of savagery that came 
into his face as he turned with flashmg eye and foaming lip upon 
that canine mtruder It was a startling transition, revealing the crater 
of primitive passion just underneath the crust of religious culture and 
nurture 

The most prominent activity of the negro race in America 1s 
religion Of course I mean religion of a certain type, which can only 
be understood when viewed historically and in the light of the mental 
development which these people have attuned A little time ago, 
comparatively speaking, their ancestors were piactising primitive rites 
on the African west coast And the slave ships brought to the West 
Indian sugar fields, and to the Southern States ultimately, a people 
who were saturated with superstition Many accounts have been 
written of negro Voodooism which have no doubt been much 
exaggerated WVoodocism was a cult m which the snake was regarded 
as a sacred anımal, as ıt has been in various parts of the world It is 
a phase of the animistic faith of the early children of nature It seems 
certain that this rite, among others, existed in Hayt in early slavery 
times and that mixtures of Voodooism and other rites with Christianity 
were common in the old plantation days ın the South The practice 
of charm and magic ıs well-nigh universal to-day among the mass of 
the black race ın the lower Mississippi Valley This phenomenon 
1s reflected clearly in the negro’s religious experience—he must have 
some sign of conversicn The sun must stand still at the moment of 
the great change, or the moon must exhibit a strange transformation 
of colour, or a star must twinkle in a peculiar way 

The childikeness of their conceptions, even ın a more advanced 
stage, ıs shown in the growth of such a sect as the “sheep-calling 
“Baptists” ın parts of Alabama, with whom the communion 1s observed 
two hours before day They meet out ın the woods or sometimes in 
the church The people gather inside and then disperse among the 
trees and the bushes outside The preacher dons his robe, and ın the 
character of a shepherd goes forth to gather in his sheep “ Coo-00 
“Sheep! Coo-00-Sh’p—Cooshy-Coo-00-Sheep!” he calls, and the 
men of his flock from their place ın the forest answer, “Ba! Ba!” and 
the women from the bushes answer likewise, and they follow him into 
the church They employ two kinds of bread ın administering the 
sarrament—the black bread for the outsider who 1s “not of this fold” 
and the white bread foz the true sheep 

With the American negro the church 1s the exclusive social centre, 
and in the South praczically every man and woman of the race 1s a 
member of the church Thoroughly religious anımal as he is by 
nature, with extraordinary emotional endowment added thereto, he 
would find ıt difficult to withstand the almost constant tide of revival 
that sweeps over his community Every religious meeting has a 
tendency to fall at once into the revival form, and anyway he cannot 
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escape those great gatherings of the country people at camp-meeting 
each year when the crops are “laid by” 

The negro preacher 1s a figure of singular interest The descendant 
of the medicine-man of the African clan, “he early appeared on the 
“plantation and found his function as the healer of the sick, the 
“interpreter of the unknown, the comforter of the sorrowing, the super- 
“natural avenger of wrong and the one who rudely but picturesquely 
“expressed the longing, disappointment and resentment of a stolen 
“and oppressed people”* He became the leader in the early quasi- 
Christian institutions which preceded the negro churches, and finally 
the pastor of the regularly organised societies Since the days of 
freedom, the coloured preacher, as the most prominent man in the 
community, has often been not only the spiritual leader, but the 
political boss, the idealist on the Sabbath, the very practical oppor- 
tunist during the week, whose claims to morality, either political or 
personal, would not bear minute investigation Of course I am 
speaking not of the city pastors of the Border States, where are to 
be found cultivated, mtelligent and thoroughly moral men in the 
younger generation, nor would the representation be an accurate one 
if applied universally anywhere, but there ıs no doubt about the type 
The coloured mimister has been the social radical, proclaiming the 
equality of the races according to the Scriptures, always the emotional 
orator swaying his audiences at will, expounding the doctrines of 
depravity and damnation and too often illustratmg them in his 
daily practice, appealing to the instinctive emotions of fear and hate 
as well as love, the mourner, the shouter, the visioner, rioting im 
weird pictures, his preaching an incoherent, irrational rhythmic ecstasy, 
his thinking following absolutely the psychological law of the blending 
of mental images Here is a primitive man with primitive traits in a 
modern environment 

And the rehgious method? Like that of the Indian ghost-dance, 
emotional and hypnotic to the core The sound of religious music, 
the personality of the preacher, are lke tinder to the nature of the 
black man He 1s in the highest degree suggestible 

I once attended a simple “experience meetin’” of black people in 
Tennessee in which these fluences were very visibly at work At 
the outset the interest was not intense, and I noted several coloured 
people on the fringe of the crowd sound asleep Testimony flagged a 
httle, and the leader called for that expression of tense emotional 
excitement known among the negroes as “mournin’” One speaker was 
floundering ın a weltering chaos of mages and seemed hkely to sink 
without anybody to rescue him, when the leader arose and with 
animation on every feature shouted to the audience, “Mourn him up, 
“chillunt” And the audience began—all except those who were 
asleep—at first soft and low, but rising higher and higher until they fell 
into a rhythm that carned everything before ıt, including the disciple 


* “The Souls of Black Folk,” Dubois, p 196. . 
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who had been floundering for words in which to phrase his religious 
experience. But he had trouble no longer Images flashed through 
his mind with great rapidity and found quick expression on his lips 
He spoke ın rhythm and the audience rhythmically responded He 
was speedily in full movement, head, arms, feet, eyes, face, and soon 
he was lost ın ecstasy. And the contagion swept everything before 
it, Even the sound sleepers on the fringe of the crowd were caught 
and carried into the movement as if by a tide of the sea. At the very 
climax of the meeting a woman rose to her feet and moved forward 
to the open space in front of the pulpit, evidently under the compulsion 
of the lync wave Having reached the front, in one wild burst of 
pent-up emotion she fell mgid to the floor and lay there motionless 
during the rest of the service She was not disturbed Like the 
devotees of the ghost-dance, she, too, was believed to be enjoying 
visions of the unseen world 

But the most perfect example of this extraordinary suggestibility 
of the coloured race that has ever come within the range of my 
investigation 1s one that I am now about to relate I would not print 
it 1f I did not beheve it to be absolutely genuine It ıs such a perfect 
illustration because 1t dissociates the hypnotic element so completely 
from any true spmmtual element, and shows the power of suggestion 
in its nakedness In a little town between Cleveland, Tennessee, and 
Chattanooga, 1t was the purpose to give a donation to the coloured 
mmister One of the brethren im the church volunteered to make a 
collection of the offermgs from the various homes of the members, 
and an old coloured woman, somewhat well to do, lent her cart and 
a pair of steers to this brother to facilitate the gathering of the 
donation goods After he had been throughout the neighbourhood and 
secured a reasonable load of groceries, provisions and clothing, he 
drove off to Chattanooga and sold everything, including the cart and 
the steers, pocketed the proceeds and departed for Atlanta on a 
visit to his relatives Consternation and then indignation reigned 
supreme ın the home community when st became known that he 
was gone After some time the culprit drifted back, in deep con- 
trition, but having spent all Indignation once more rose to a white 
heat, and it was determined to give him a church trial without 
waiting for‘any legal formality The day was set, the meeting was 
crowded , the preachez presided, and after a statement of the charges, 
announced that the accused would be given a chance to be heard 
He went forward and took the place of the preacher on the platform 
“I ain’t got nuffin to say fo’ myse’f,” he began in a penitent voice, “Pse 
“a po’ mis’able sinner. But, bredren, so 1s we all mis’able sinners 
“ An’ de good book says we must fergib How many times, bredren? 
“Till seven times? No, till seventy times seven An’ I awt smned 
“no seventy times seven, and I’m jes’ go’ to sugges’ dat we turn dis 
“into a fergibness meetin’, an’ eberybody in dis great comp’ny dat 1s 
“willin’ to fergib me, come up now, while we smg one of our deah 
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“ole hymns, and shake ma hand” And he started one of the powerful 
revival tunes, and they began to come, first those who hadn’t given 
anything to the donation and were not much interested ın the matter 
anyway, then those who hadn’t lost much, and then the others 
Finally they had all passed before him except one, and she stuck to her 
seat And he said, “Dar’s one po mis’able sinner still lef’, dat won’t 
“fergib, she won't fergib” (She was the old lady who lost the steers ) 
“Now I sugges’ that we hab a season ob prayer, an’ gib dis po’ ole 
“sinner one mo’ chance” And after they had prayed and sung a 
hymn, the old lady came up, too! 

At many of the “big quarterlies” and the “protracted meetin’s” 
which are held in the South, there are scenes of frenzy, of human 
passion, of collapse, of catalepsy, of foaming at the mouth, of con- 
vulsion, of total loss of inhibition, compared with the scoiching heat 
of which the Indian ghost-dance seems at times only a pale moon 
To be “mad with supernatural joy”* 1s with the negro the great 
test of supernatural presence The influence of the demon worship 
of their ancestors ın the African forest ıs still mterwoven with the 
mental prepossessions and the nervous organisation of the race 

There are a few of the primitive phenomena which particularly 
` distinguish the region of the negro so interesting as to warrant our 
observing them a httle more closely The group of motor manı- 
festations, the rhythm, the shout, the “falling out,” are exceedingly 
characteristic High feeling, discharging itself ın muscular action, 
and discharging itself rhythmically, 1s everywhere a spontaneous 
mamifestation of children and of child racest If this feeling dis- 
charges itself through the muscles of the vocal organs, we have the 
shout If through the feet, we have the dance The sacred dance 
1s, of course, not so common among the negroes as among the 
Indians But it 1s quite common I have had several instances of it 
brought to my attention There 1s a small sect near Granada, 
Mississippi, who sing and preach and dance in turn A correspondent 
writes me that there ıs a church near Appomattox in which great 
preparations are made for the revival every September Certain of 
the membership are specially trained for the “flower dance,” which 
takes place ın the church and ıs not very unlike the Red Indian 
variety m its form and in its effect. In the country districts of 
Alabama we hear of the “roper dance,” which consists of an excited 
embrace of the sexes followed by a march around a central figure 
who claps his hands and shouts vociferously My informant avers 
that this procedure takes place at the close of the meeting, and in 
many cases results in gross immorality The Primitive Orthodox 
Zion Baptist Church at Yamassee, Florida, holds a “Rocking Daniel” 
dance at the close of the communion service The membership form 
a circle ın front of the pulpit, ın the centre of which the leader 


* “The Souls of Black Folk,” Dubois 
+ Cf Spencer, “ Principles of Sociology "(2 1), p 17 F N 
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stands They move around the leader in single file, singmg “Rock 
“Daniel, rock Danzel, rock Daniel till I, die” Then they fall mto 
regular step and gesticulate and shout till exhaustion supervenes * 

No one who has listened to a typical negro preacher or a typical 
negro congregation has failed to observe the rhythmic cadence into 
which they unconsciously drop Rhythm ıs the line of least resist- 
ance for high emotion A change im tone level ıs a rest to the 
muscles which are producmg the vociferous effects The same 
phenomenon has appeared among the Hard Shell Baptists, the 
Friends and the =zarly Methodists, and has always the same 
significance 

When the emotion 1s very violent, muscle contraction becomes 
abnormal and we have the phenomenon of “falling out” This 
circumstance 1s held by probably the major part of religious coloured 

` people as the clearest evidence of divine grace and conversion It 
used always to be = necessary attestation of the “call to preach.” 
Booker T Washington in his autobiography describes the process as 
1t took place in his early home in West Virginia. “Usually the call 
“came when the individual was sitting in church Without warning 
“he would fall upon the floor as if struck by a bullet, and would he 
“there for hours, speechless and motionless If he were inclined to 
“resist the summons, he would fall a second or third time In the 
“end he always yielded to the ‘call’” This of course fostered a 
tendency to the oversupply of ministers Mr Washington speaks of 
one church with whic he was acquainted which had a total member- 
ship of about two hundred, eighteen of whom were regular preachers. 
One of the surest evidences of the growth of intelligence, civilisation 
and good sense among the blacks is the considerable decline in the 
number of those wko are thus “called to preach” Under the 
influence of education and enhghtenment, the grade of mimisters 1s 
steadily changing for zhe better But the great majority of the older 
and the untramed men still depend upon mere noise and hypnotic 
excitement for the conversion of their hearers Anything else with 
them 1s degeneration “It’s all booklarnin’,” they say, “dey ain’t no 
“Holy Ghos’ in it at al!” 

In the earlier days fasting among the negroes was a common 
custom precedent to conversion Dr Charles T Walker, of New 
York City, a distmgmshed preacher of the coloured race, known 
as the “black” Spurgeon, a man of intelligence and cultivation, 
assures me of this, and once described to me his own experience 
The incident is also related in his biography On Wednesday in a 
certain week in the month of June, while he was hoeing cotton, he 
decided to become a “ seeker” He followed the usual custom 
When he reached the end of the row, without saying a word to 
anybody, he jumped over the fence and went into the woods 
Without eating or drinking, without seeing any one, he remained in 


. * « The Negro Church, a Social Study,” p. 67. 
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the woods until the following Saturday afternoon, when he was 
“happily converted” The custom of fastmg, as many know, has a 
primitive origin and is very widespread It was not an invention It 
was often a grim necessity But the hunger of the savage brought him 
vivid dreams and visions, and seemed to give preternatural acuteness 
to his spimt And then fasting grew to be an institution The Indian 
boy regularly fasts about the age of puberty He goes off into the 
forest, as young Walker did, until his vision comes Whatever then 
appears to him 1s his supernatural frend, his Manitou Of course the 
abnormal mental excitement 1s caused primarily by the lack of food, 
but everywhere among primitive peoples ıt 1s ascribed to a possessing 
divinity * 

A very certain though unsavory bit of evidence of the negro’s 
primitive state ıs found ın the great gulf still fixed ın his consciousness 
between religion and morality Average ecclesiastical leadership 1s 
not yet skilful enough safely to bridge the abyss It was only recently 
that the following was publshed in a Southern newspaper over a 
negro bishop’s namet “But through His death and resurrection we 
“may commit sins of lying, stealing, Sabbath breaking, getting drunk, 
“gambling, whoring, murdering and every species of villany, and then 
“come to God through our resurrected Christ and enter heaven ın 
“the end” 

This great gulf ıs revealed especially by the absence of sexual 
virtue to so marked a degree, and by the overpowering propensity 
to petty theft The wide prevalence of the cnme of lynching among 
the whites of the Scuth testifies eloquently to the reign of lust 
among the blacks, and as for petty thieving, ıt 1s so common as 
often to excite only humorous comment A coloured house-girl, 
“seeking religion” under the guidance of a coloured “mother m the 
“gospel,” will abstract a pound of butter from the day’s churning of 
her employer, and carry ıt as a compensation to her “mother” for 
helping her to “come through,” without a glmmering of the real 
nature of her act This appears to be unmorality rather than 
immorality Long ago the great Enghshman Jowett spoke of the 
“ages before morality,” by which he meant the time when ethics 
in the modern sense of the relation of man to man was not born, 
although religion was born and was flourishing And the negro still 
hives ın those ages, and has the undeveloped ethical sense 

I have been speaking of the American negro type, and not of all 
negroes Wherever the influence of Hampton and Tuskegee and 
other institutions has permeated, the leaven 1s at work that will 
some day no doubt regenerate the whole lump There 1s something 
intrinsically noble ın a race which has mamifested such an original 
gemius for beautiful music Nothing like ıt has appeared ın any other 
population element on American soil 

F M DAVENPORT. 


* Cf Snencer Principles of Sociology” (1-1), p 239 f 
+ Cf The Outlook, July 30, 1904, P 745+ g 


GREECE AND MACEDONIA, 


HE attitude of both the Government of Greece and the Greek 
population in Macedonia during the last few years has been 
little known and muck misrepresented The purpose of this article 1s 
to give some clearer notion of the condition of affairs 
In order not to overstep the space allotted to me, and ın order also to 
avoid the repetition of facts already known,* I shall limit myself to 
four points only In the hope of placing the facts referred to beyond 
controversy, I propose to quote, as far as possible, only British official 
documents or such authors as by their recent attitude cannot be 
suspected of partiality for the Greek cause.t 


I THE RELATIONS OF GREECE WITH TURKEY AND OTHER 
BALKAN STATES 


a 


It has been a favourite assertion among the Bulgarians and their 
frends abroad that Christian Greece had entered into an understanding 
with Turkey to suppress the Macedonian movement This report was 
calculated to excite hvely mdignation in many quarters As a 
consequence, a certain section of the Press made the most of it, and 
although no proof of any kind has ever been adduced, it will perhaps 
be useful to state some facts to show the entire groundlessness of this 


* I trust it is unnecessary at this time of day to draw up once more an impeach- 
ment of the Turkish administration Lord Beaconsfield once said of protection 
“that 1t was not only dead but damned.” Very much the same judgment may be 
expressed ın regard to Turkish “ Reforms” 

Tt Some reference will also be made to the Bulganan Press As few are famihar 
with the Bulgarian language I propose to refer to the French translations in the 
Bulletin & Orient, the scrupulous exactitude of which has never been called in 
question, 

ł The chief argument was that Prince Christophor, King George’s younger son, 
visited Constantinople on his way to Russia_ It 1s needless to remind the reader 
that the visit was without any official character and that while the King of Greece 
never visited the Sultan, the King of Rumania, the late King of Servia and Prince 
Ferdınand of Bulgaria have doneso The latter indeed wore during his visit the 
costume of a Turkish General, including the fez, a compliment never before paid to 
the Sultan by a member of a princely family 
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accusation To begin with, no effective protection was given by the 
Turks to Greek villages when attacked by the Komitady: bands, and, 
as we shall soon see, while hundreds of leading Greeks were murdered, 
the perpetrators of these crimes were never punished, although 
perfectly well-known to the Turkish authorities Secondly, during the 
disturbances of 1903 the Macedonian Greeks, though holding aloof, 
had to suffer from the Turkish soldiery as much as, if not more than, 
the Bulgarian “The crimes of the insurgents,” writes Sir Nicholas 
O'Conor, on the 28th September, 1903, “did not justify an 
“established Government in allowing its troops to burn or plunder 
“scores of villages, quite irrespective of whether they were inhabited 
“by imsurgent or by inoffensive Greek and Wallachian peasants, as 
“was the case at Crushovo and other places” 

The misfortunes of the Greeks were due, to a certain extent, to the 
policy followed by the Komitadjis ın occupying only Greek towns 
During the short Bulgarian invasion of 1895, Sarafof occupied only 
the old Greek town of Mélénikon During the disturbances of 1903 
three towns were occupied Crushovo, Neveska, Clissoura—all 
Greek This policy offered a double advantage it gave occasion for 
levying war contributions on the Greek inhabitants,t and at the same 
time aroused the mdignation of Europe at the excesses that were 
inevitably committed by the Turks afterwards, for the Bulgarians took 
care to abandon such towns to the Turks as soon as they approached 

This premeditated speculation on the excesses that are bound to 
follow on the appearance of Turkish troops has been pointed out by 
Mr Balfour in his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury It ıs not 
equally well known that dunng the unspeakable atrocities 
which followed the occupation of Crushovo, the Bulgarian quarter 
did “not suffer in the least This fact, however, ıs testified to by the 
British Vice-Consul in Monastir, who wntes $ “366 houses, 203 shops 
“and the churches were sacked and burnt by troops and Bashi- 
“Bazouks ın the Patriarchist quarter, the Bulgarian quarter and its 
“inhabitants were spared, and bribery 1s suspected” This nforma- 
tion has been confirmed by two supplementary reports § 

Would the Turks have behaved in this way if the Greeks had been 
their allies, would they have hunted down the Greek bands, as soon 
as they made their very appearance,|| with a severity seldom shown 

* Blue Book 1903 (Turkey, 4), p 11 

t At Neveska the contribution amounted to £T1,coo, at Clissoura to 300 only, but 
for 22 days the insurgents lived on the inhabitants, at Crushovo £T1,200 were 
levied See Blue Book (Turkey, No 2), 1904, No 6, pp 4—5, No 16,p 28, No 133, 

t Blue Book (Turkey No 1), 1904, No 330, p 278 

§ The one ts from the local agent of Great Britain at Crushovo, ibid, pp 
320—322 He attrıbutes the immunity of the Bulgarian quarter to a golden dust that 
concealed ıt from the eyes of the Turk The second report is from the pen of an 


Fagleh gentleman who visited the place shortly after the disaster Turkey (No 2), 
o 133 


| Shortly after the appearance of the Greek bands the Porte asked for the recall 
of the Greek Consul of Monastir 
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towards the much-patromsed Komitadjis? Finally, would Turkey, if 
she were the friend of Greece, continue to tyrannise over the Greeks 
of her non-Macedonian provinces, and provoke by arbitrary taxation 
such incidents as thet of Smyrna (April, 1904) which nearly caused a 
rupture between the two countries? 

The truth is that Greece has never entered mto so much as an 
understanding with Turkey It might have been her interest to do 
so, such a course was officially indicated to her by Lord Beaconsfield 
at the Congress of Berlin, but great memones, no less than the 
oppression under which the unredeemed and larger portion of the 
Greek nation lives in Turkey, prohibited the adoption of such a policy 
In 1821 the revolutionary Government appealed to all the Christians 
of the Balkans, and in our day, says M Bérard,* “Greece 1s still the 
“only country which desires an alliance between the Christian realms 
“of the Balkans” ` 

In accordance with this desire steps were taken at various times by 
the Government at Athens, the most memorable stance being the 
scheme for a Balkan. Confederation, propounded in 1891 by M 
Tncoupis “That emment man,” says Mr J D Bourchier,t “boldly 
“proposed that Greece, Servia and Bulgaria should form an alliance for 
“the partition of Macedonia, having previously come to an arrangement 
“with regard to their zespective shares He believed the great Powers 
“would not interfere, should the Balkan States take up arms together 
“for the purpose of expelling the Turks Thescheme found some favour 
“at Belgrade, but was rejected at Sofia, Stamboloff, indeed, possibly 
“prompted by some of the great Powers, went so far as to denounce it 
“to the Sultan, and bargained for concessions in Macedonia as his 
“reward.” 

This categorical statement needs no comment Yet we cannot 
dismiss this question of the alliance of one of the Balkan States with 
Turkey without remerk.ng that in the beginning of 1886, when a 
Greco-Turkish war was only averted by European intervention, a 
Turko-Bulgarian alliance, defensive and offensive, was concluded and 
communicated officially to the European Cabinets t Durmg the years 
that followed, according to M Bourchier,§ “The keynote of Stamboloff’s 
“policy was an interested fnendship with Turkey,” and after having 
illustrated his assert:on, the writer concludes- “Thanks to the 
“diplomatic tnumphs: of Stamboloff, the Bulgarian propaganda m 
“Macedonia, conducted entirely by peaceful methods, made astonishing 
“progress between 18&9 and 1894”| What those “peaceful methods ” 
were the reader will learn from M Bérard himself, who visited Western 

* La Turquie et P Hellémsme, p 288 

t The Balkan Question, p 88 This work, edited by M L, Vilları, 1s composed 
of a series of essays The two first and perhaps the most remarkable, those by 
Messrs J Bryce and E, Pears, take a very impartial view of the question 

ł On the 2nd February, 1886 Cf. Choubher “Za question ad’ Orcent depuis le 
tratté de Berlin,’ p 270 

§ OD at, p 67 

| Ibid., p. 68. 
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Macedonia during 1890* He shows that the Bulgarians, having 
potent protectors, and taking advantage of the Cretan revolution, were 
able to terrorise the Greek element, taking everywhere “des allures 
“de maitre” “La tyrannie bulgare, says M Bérard (p 308), “règne à 
“Florina comme & Ochrida”t 

The disappearance of Stamboloff did not alter his country’s policy , 
witness the visit of Prince Ferdmand to Constantinople and the far 
from disinterested neutrality of Bulgara during the Greeco-Turkish 
wart Even the disturbances of 1903 were unable to change this state 
of things The tension they occasioned came to an end in the spring 
of 1904 by the so-called Natchevitch§ arrangement, by which Prince 
Ferdinand’s Government undertook to control the action of the 
committee, and the Sultan, by granting a general amnesty, practically 
left the Komitady: a free hand against the Patriarchists || 

In stating those facts 1t 1s not my purpose to criticise the wisdom of 
the conduct adopted by Bulgara. Bulgara chose the policy which 
suited her own interests Even greater Powers have done the same. 
All I want to point out ıs, that if an aliance with Turkey is to be 
considered a sin, that sin was not committed by Greece 


Il THE MACEDONIAN POPULATIONS AND THE BULGARIAN 
COMMITTEES 


The phrase “Macedonia for the Macedonians ” was a watchword 
calculated to win for the committees considerable sympathy and 
support from the public at large All the more, indeed, because few 
persons had the leisure to study the official project for Macedonian 
autonomy framed by the committees, and still fewer had the means 


* See “La Turque et l Helléntsme Contemporain ” 

4 See also many instances of terrorisation by Bulgarians 1m the district of Castoria 
with the help of the Turk, p 311—315 “ Depuis 1886, tout est aux Bulgares 
Ils ont pour eux la Porte,” adds the writer (p 115), and he depicts the situation 
still better in the following words, heard all over Macedonia in 3890 “To live in 
peace you must be Bulgarians! To gain your cases you must be Bulgarians! To 
avoid the statute-labour you must be Bulgarians! To usurp other people's fields 
you must be Bulgarians!” 

Berats for three Bulgarian Bishops, two of them ın most important centres 
(Monastir and Stroumnitsa), were granted by the Porte On the other hand 
“during and after the war the Turks persecuted the adherents of the Greek 
patriarchate, with the result that a certain number of patriarchist villages went over 
to the exarchate” See Bourchier, p_76 

§ M Natchevitch was the Envoy Extraordinary of Bulgaria to Constantinople 

| The slackness with which the Turkish troops have prosecuted the Komitadjis 
since the beginning of 1904 has not been concealed by the Bulgarian Press See 
specially a statement by Voevode Pétrof to the Devn:k and reproduced in the 
Bulletin € Orrent of 17th Sept , 1904. 

{ The opinion of the British Embassy at Constantinople on this programme ıs to 
be found in the Blue Book of 1993 (Turkey 1), No 129, as follows “ The autonomy 
provided would practically establish a second Eastern Roumelia with the same result, 
after the Bulgar administration had had tıme zo absorb or eject the other elements” 
The report then points out that such a process would be facilitated by leaving some 
Serbian and Greek district out of the future autonomous province, and corcludes, 
“The twelve articles of the project are in fact framed from the Constitution of 
Oriental Roumelia as drawn up by an international commission, and this, combined 
with Article XXIII of the Berlin Treaty, constitutes @ cleverly engineered claim to 
foreign support \tis needless to point out that this Constitution was intended 
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to investigate the manner ın which that phrase was being used in 
Macedonia itselt* Had they been able to do so they would have seen 
that from the very beginning the committees were pursuing a policy of 
emancipation only so far as the Bulgarian and schismatic districts were 
concerned, ın the Greek districts the committees were merely 
endeavouring to impose the Bulgarian instead of the Turkish yoke 

In its monthly report for February, 1902, the British Embassy of 
Constantinople writes. “The bands in the south are mostly bngands 
“temporarily employed :” propaganda by systematic pillaging and 
“ proselytising of the Hellenes In the north, where Hellenes are few, 
“the bands are propagandists, temporarily employing themselves as 
“brigands for the purpose of carrying on guerilla warfare with the 
“Turkish troops An evidence of the difference between the two 
“classes ıs given by the greater success of the Turks against the 
“politicians of the North than against the professionals of the South” 

The real explanation of this last fact 1s obvious, the Turks had 
every interest in suppressing rebellion, but, as already shown, they 
care little about protecting the Greeks However, things went on in 
this way until the Natchevitch arrangement mentioned above, when 
the Bulgarians, having concluded a truce with Turkey, were able to 
devote their efforts exclusively to the Bulgarisation of the other 
Christan element 

The policy of Bulgarisation can be summed up in two words 
proselytism and terromsm The means employed were sufficiently 
varied, compnsing boycott of the Greek markets, shops and inns, 
extortion and blackman, beating, etc, but the method to which they 
usually resorted was murder, especially murder of the leading members 
of the Greek communities priests, notables, schoolmasters and 
doctors, wherever they were to be found 

The frequency of these crimes and the barbanty with which they 
were perpetrated (ın numberless instances the corpses were disgrace- 
fully mutilated, sometimes the wives and children of the Greek 
notables were also put to death, and the whole family burned with 
for the almost exclusively Bulganiar population of Eastern Roumelia That such an 
administration could keep o-deris more than doubtful, still less hkely is it to be 
able to hold the Albaman border, and the eventual necessity of intervention by 
Bulgaria ın the wnter est of order, ts, Lerhaps, not unforeseen” 

A perusal of the Bulgarian Press and parliamentary debates would give to the 
outsider considerable informaticn In the last debate on the Prince’s speech, a late 
prime minister, Mr Danef, went so far as to say, “The autonomy of Macedonia is 
not the aim of Bulgaria’s policy, but a device tending tothat am” (See a resumé 
of Mr Danet’s speech in the Bulletin a’ Orzent, 6th December, 1904 ) 

t Blackmail was a favourite form of propaganda with the leading Komıtadjıs It 
served their patriotism and then pocket equally well. A violent oro-Bulgarian 
writer, Mr Fr Moore (The Balkan Question, P 194), describes Sarafof as “a young 
man of twenty-six, ambitious, azd not too scrupulous” The integrity of other 
Bulgarian chiefs has been questioned in their own country, even by their followers 
In that respect the meetings of the Committees were much like the sittings of the 
Sobranie Speaking of the accusations put forward in the latter, a French 


diplomatist once sajd “ In one respect Greek and Bulgarian statesmen differ, the 


Greeks enter politics rich and retire poor, the Bulgarians enter 
e arhamentary life 
poor and retire from it rich.” ee i 
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petroleum in a kind of modern auto-da-fé),* having roused the public 
indignation, the committees and their friends in Europe tried to repre- 
sent them as political crrmes provoked by the treason of the Greeks in 
favour of the Turks But the fallacy of the argument 1s demonstrated 
in the first place by the fact that in nine cases out of ten the outrages 
were preceded by invitations to repudiate orthodoxy, coupled with the 
menace of death Whenever the adhesions to the Exarchate, drawn 
up beforehand by the committees according to the same formulat were 
returned unsigned, which was generally the case,ł the menace was 
quickly carried out. 

Secondly, the Turks, acknowledging the fact that the Graco- 
Macedonians were victims of then patriotism and not of their services 
to the Porte, never punished the authors of these numerous crimes 
“The Turkish officials in these matters are indifferent or helpless ”§ 
True, some arrests took place, but after a sham investigation of the 
facts they were not maintained Occasionally, also, the evidence bemg 
too strong, the culprits were sentenced, but soon afterwards an 
amnesty was granted, and the Komitadyis were able to resume their 
species of “emancipation” It was thus that the great majority of the 
crimes committed between March, 1904, and the present day were 
due to people already condemned for murders of Christians Naturally 
enough also the certitude of ımpunıtyl| increased the audacity of the 
bands According to elaborate and detailed lists published by the 
Greek Government from March, 1903, the date of the first amnesty, 
to November, 1904, the numbers of leading Greeks assassinated 
by the Bulgarian propaganda were For the Vilayet of Salonica, 
157, and for the Vilayet of Monastir, 134, whilst from 1898 to 1903 
the numbers were respectively 94 and 134. Thus there were 
more leading Greeks murdered in the twenty months that followed the 
amnesty than during the six years that preceded ıt 

In dealing with the matters relating to the committees, it should 
be remarked that they were run on very systematic hnes The 
villages whose adhesion to the Exarchate was considered urgent for 
financial or political reasonsT were subjected to a regular siege If 

* See the interview between Colonel Verand, Commander-in-chief of the 
international Gendarmerie ın the district of Serres, and a French journalist (de Temps, 
30th of July, 1904) 

t Vide Blue Book 1904 (4), No 146 

+ Sir A Bihotti, Blue Book, 1903 (3), p 11, cannot help mentioning the remarkable 
fact that notwithstanding the frequency with which leading Greeks are murdered, 
no Greek village has gone over ex masse to the Exarchate. Indeed the fortitude 
and stoicism with which hundreds of Greeks preferred death to abjuration of their 
national faith reminds one of the most glorious pages of their history 

$ Blue-Book (1903, No 1),p 107, Cf Blue Book (1904, No 4), Nos 141, 224, 342, etc 

| Sir A Buhotti called the attention of the British Government to the fact that 
such amnesties are equivalent ın fact to a decree of impunity for the murders of 
Christians, since the 3rd of March, 1903 Blue-Book, 1904 (Turkey I), No 4,p 4 
It must be added that the amnesty of 1903 was, as far as the number of culprits was 
concerned, much less important than that of the following year 

{| Sometimes a village would be chosen merely for its strategical position , such 
was the case with Brod in the district of Monastir The priest of this village and 
its two notables were killed on the gth of October, 1904, during the celebration of 
Mass, their bodies were mutilated within the precincts of the church itself 
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blackmail and boycottmg proved ineffectual, murder was resorted to ; 
and if after the first few murders the mhabitants continued to remain 
faithful to Hellenism, they were perpetrated on a large scale 

In Turkey, as far as the rayas are concerned, there are two true sym- 
bols of nationality—the Church and the schoo} In a war of proselytism, 
1t was natural that the campaign should be directed against the priest 
and the schoolmaster To get md of the schoolmaster the com- 
mittees went so far as to threaten with death any persons who gave 
him hospitahty In accordance with a decree of this kind, the 
Mouktar of Gnitsista (caza of Doran), his wife and four children, 
were burned alive in ther own house along with the new Greek 
schoolmistress who lodged there * 

The lot of the Greek clergy was still sadder In Macedonian 
villages the pnesthooe is to a large extent a hereditary charge In 
several cases the priest murdered was to have been succeeded by his 
son, and sometimes the latter was yet a mere youth But age did not 
serve as a deterrent against the proceedings of the committees, and I 
have known personally two such young novices obliged to fly to 
Athens Other priests had to abandon their villages and take refuge 
m larger centres, which the bands did not dare to attack t 

Whither could such a policy lead? To one thing only namely, 
retahation Sir A Bihotu—who must be quoted once more, since 
his profound knowledge of Turkish affairs lends a prophetic char- 
acter to his words—as far back as 1902, wrote “The Greeks will be 
“obliged to throw in their lot with the committees, or to retaliate” 
Bulgarian megalomama soon rendered co-operation with the other 
Christian elements impossible The same feeling made them neglect 
the waunng conveyed by diplomatic documents and protests of 
Macedonian Greeksł The reluctance of the latter to embitter by 
bloodshed the feuds already existing between the various Christian 
elements under Turkish yoke was mistaken for pusillanimity In 
Western Europe itself Greeks were much abused for their “passive 
“resistance” Their political instinct, which told them that a civil war 
between Christians would only strengthen and prolong the rule of 
the Turk, was openly treated as “want of manhness” Encouraged by 
such gibes, the committees went on murdering and proselytising by 
force, hampered im their work neither by the Turks nor by those who 


* Blue Book, 1905 (Turkey 2), p 47. A vivid account of this crime was given in 
the Lanterne by M. Pallarès, a French journalist, who visited Gritsista two days 
after the event } 

+ A complete history of the martyrdom of the Orthodox clergy at the hands of the 
committees 1s to be found in the Eecleszasteke Aletheza, the weekly official organ of 
the Gcumenical Patriarchate, in which the official reports of the Greek bishops are 
published It 1s much to be regretted that those reports have not been brought 
within the knowledge of the European public through English or French translation. 

ł See the resolutions passed at the Macedonian meeting at Athens and at 
Salomka, Blue Book, 1904 (No I), p 380, and 1904 (No IV), pp 78, 79 In the 
latter report the fact that similar meetings took place in many Macedonan towns 


is mentioned, and the execunon of the Greek threats seems to have been fully 
anticipated. 
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were entrusted with the much-advertised work of reform To the 
Greeks was left the alternative of disappearing or taking up arms 

The first Greeco-Macedonian bands were formed in the autumn of 
1904, only seven months have elapsed, and already the Bulgarians, 
when seeking for Greek victims, can find them only amongst the 
defenceless Greeks of Eastern Rumeha The rapid progress of the 
Greeco-Macedonian bands and the support they have found every- 
where testify to the fighting qualities of the men as well as to the 
extent of Greek influence ın Macedonia. On the other hand, the 
severity with which they are pursued by the Turkish troops proves 
the fallacy of the report, according to which the successes of the 
Greek bands were explained by the support lent to them by the 
Ottoman Government 

It must be added that these successes have not mtoxicated the 
Greeks, they are always conscious of the fact that conflicts between 
Christians can only retard their own emancipation, and they would 
at once lay down their arms if proper guarantees could be given 
them of the preservation of their lives and of the freedom of the 
national conscience 


III THE MACEDONIAN POPULATIONS AND THE THEORY OF 
NATIONALITY 


The present superiority, not only social and intellectual,* but also 
numerical, of the Hellenic element ın Macedonia has been often 
recognised by the Bulgarian Press and even by semt-official Bulgaran 
publications “Supposing that the Macedonian Bulgars were to-day 
“called upon to declare their Bulgarianism, ıt ıs a humilating admission, 
“but ıt must be confessed, that 1f Macedonia were now to choose a 
“nationality, the majority would be lost tous” These lines, extracted 
from a semi-official document,t were written ın 1885 Fifteen years 
later, notwithstanding a remarkably organised propaganda and the 
constant help of the Turk, a statesman of standing, M Ruzof, wrote 
to Prince Ferdinand.¢ “We gain nothing, either in the schools or 


* The social superiority of the Greeks amounts to an absolute supremacy. As 
far as business 1s concerned their only competitors are the jane They are also 
the only Christians who own large landed properties As landlords they have done 
much for the country and the peasants, Their intellectual superiority 1s testified to 
by the fact that they possess 998 schools with 59,640 pupils, against 561 schools 
with 28,050 pupils owned by the Bulgarians It may be added that of the 28,050 
Bulgaran pupils only 18,311 are, according to The offictal statistics of Bulgarian 
Schools in Turkey-n-Europe, present at the examinations (See pp 28, 29 and 
46,47) The official census has also revealed the fact that in the Cental district 
out of 86 doctors who are Christians 82 are Greeks, and out of 30 lawyers all are 
Greeks These figures, often reprinted (v Casasis, Hellenism and Macedonia, p 51), 
have never been contested. 

t “Exposé de létat actuel du Bulgarisme en Macedoine,” published on the 
occasion of the Millenary at St Methode. Bérard, p. 193 


t Blue Book, 1903 (Turkey I), p 189. 
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“in the churches We have got all we can from Turkey, and are losing 
“ground before Hellenism” 

An attempt has been made to explain away this predominance of 
Hellenism by averring that the Greco-patriarchist Macedonians were 
Greek in feeling and creed, but Bulgarian by race and tongue This 
explanation appeared equally acceptable to the Panslavist party and 
to those who candidly confess the view that a greater Bulgaria would 
serve to check Russian influence A writer has recently invoked this 
argument in the name of the “theory of nationalities,” without however 
observing that by taking account of the tongue and neglecting national 
feeling you could easily justify a partition of Switzerland or of Belgium 
amongst their moze powerful neighbours (a contmgency hardly 
consistent with the “theory of Nationalities”) and could, moreover, 
deny to the Bretons, the Basques, the Provengals and the Corsicans 
their present acknowledged nationality* Marshal Ney was in the 
habit of saying that his countrymen, the Alsatians, used to fight with 
a heart more French than their language Without having ever heard 
of Marshal Ney, an old Macedonian replied to a European official 
“I don’t know if my language ıs, as you tell me, Bulgaran, what I 
“do know ıs that my heart is Greek ”t 

Now, was this old man wrong in doubting whether he spoke 
Bulganan or not? Before replying to the question, it should be clearly 
understood that ıt apples neither to the southern provinces of 
Macedonia, nor to the towns ın general It 1s recogmsed on all hands 
that, m the towns and in the South, Greek ıs the one language 
umversally spoken On the other hand, the question has no practical 
interest for the northern provinces and the district of Kilkiss where the 
Bulgarian party 1s supreme The controversy 1s thus limited to the 
villages of Central Macedonia, and there ıt ıs ımpossıble to say that 
the language spoken is Bulgarian The fatoss ın use ıs a strange 
amalgam of Greek (some very old), and Slav, mxed with Turkish, 
Albanian and Wallachian words, the whole being fairly illustrative of 
the multiplicity and intermingling of races in that part of the world 
Is 1t possible on such slender evidence to force the secular, national 
and religious, conscience of the patriarchist populations? It would be 
dangerous for the Bulgarians to propose such a solution, the more so as 1t 
would appear that the Slav element in the gatozs spoken in Macedonia 
1s much more related to Serb than Bulgarian 

M Bérard, having to pronounce an opinion on the question as to 
whether the Exarchist Macedonians are Serb or Bulgarian, does not 
deny the great value of the grammatical arguments given by the 


* The lesser influence of language in the formation of the Western States was 
recently set forth by Professor Ch Seignobos Université de Paris, April, 1904 
M Bérard (op cit pp 238, 239) has exhaustively shown the small importance which 
language alone has in Turkey, while Mr Bryce goes so far as to say that in Eastern 
countries “men are united more by religion than by race” (The Balkan Question, 
p 11 Some of the coniriputors to that work do not seem to have taken into 
consideration the remarkable introductory essay of Mr Bryce) 

+ Said in presence of M. Pallarès See Za Lanterne, 29th April, 1905. 
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former ,* but he considers that the answer, “Ja sam Bougarwm,” made 
by the latter party, settles the question, although ın order to make this 
declaration the schismatic Macedonian makes use of the Servian form 
“Bougari,” and not the Bulgarian “Bolgan” 

Why, then, is the declaration of the patriarchist Greek to be over- 
looked? Is ıt on scientific or sociological grounds? Certainly not 
“A nation,” says Renan, “is a spiritual family resulting zx the past 
“from common memories, sacrifices, glomes—often from common 
“mournings and sorrows, zm the present from the desire to continue to 
“hve together What makes a nation ıs not the fact of speaking the 
“same language or of belonging to the same ethnological group, but the 
“fact of having done great deeds together in the past and the will 
“to do more in the future ”t 

This definition apples markedly to the Greeks of central Macedonia 
It may be added that the national instinct of these populations 1s not 
a mere blind one It corresponds to their racial descent, to their 
ancient local and family traditions, and last, if not least, to common 
characteristics and tendencies But even supposing the Macedonians 
were wrong in their choice, nothing can justify the systematic 
persecution by which the Bulganan propaganda endeavoured to make 
them abjure the nationality and creed—Hellenism and Orthodoxy— 
which they had freely chosen 


IV THE SITUATION OF THE GREEK POPULATION UNDER 
BULGARIAN RULE 


But httle space is left for the fourth pomt, which I shall conse- 
quently deal with very briefly The Greek populations in the district 
of Varna and ın Eastern Rumelia were so numerous and so prosperous 
that the treaty of Berlin and the supplementary international Acts 
had to take notice of them and to secure for them special privileges 
But the successive cabinets of Sofia were not inspired by the same 
spirit of fairness and wisdom, and since the annexation of Eastern 
Roumelia more especially, they have followed a policy which drives 
the Greeks to choose between Bulgansation and emigration 

The methods of Bulgarising remind one ın their general lines of 
the means employed latterly ın Macedonia War was declared 
against the Greek churches and convents Some of the richest 
ecclesiastical domains have been confiscated, and Greek churches 

* Besides numberless grammatical arguments, summed up by Goptchevitch in his 
book Macedonza and Old Servia (ın German), the Serbs contend that certain 
traditions and festivities, such as the Slava, ın use in Macedonia are decidedly Serb 
What is certain ıs that the bulk of the Bulgarian or exarchist party in the vilayet of 
Cossovo is Serb Nevertheless they take up arms against the Serb bands 

t Introduction to “ Discours et Conférences” p 4 See the same idea marvellously 
developed in the Essay Qr'est ce qu'une Nation? which Renan considered as one 
of his more important works and which can be found ın the same volume, pp 277— 
3u 
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have been closed without any legal reason. The Greek schools, 
protected like the churches by international treaties, could not be 
disposed of by direct attack, but the government has tried to close 
them by subjecting the teaching staff to the most extravagant 
regulations Three vears ago it imposed the land tax on the Greek 
schools, although by formal provision of the Bulganan finance law 
all scholastic buildings are exempt from such a payment Finally, 
though the Greeks pay the school rate, the Sobramé has ceased, 
since 1900, to vote ny corresponding subvention to Greek schools, 
whilst it continues its subvention to Turkish and Armenian schools 
The policy of Bulgarisation has been pushed forward also by 
the gradual exclusion of the Greeks from Parliament and the adminis- 
tration, by dismissimg without any reason Greek officials to whom 
Bulgaria owes so much, and by a senes of petty vexations which, 
taken singly, may appear devoid of importance, but which collectively 
render the life of the Greeks intolerable” One of the most mdiculous 
devices consists ın changing the Greek names of the towns in 
Eastern Roumelia, the historic name of Philippoupolis 1s transformed 
into Plovdw, Stémimacnos into Assexograd, Pyrgos nto Bourgas, 
even Constantinople :s already marked out as Tzarisgrad No 
minority in Europe a: this time of day ıs persecuted ın such fashion 
The populations of the Black Sea coast had the misfortune specially 
to attract the attention of the Bulgarian Government The situation 
ın those parts has been summed up by a Bulgarian papery as follows 


From the Rumanian to the Turkish frontier, one finds on the 
coast of the Black Sea but three Bulgar settlements Shiavla, St. 
Nicolas, and Kioprou , even the inhabitants of these villages, being 
immigrants from Turkey, have not the instinctive skill necessary for 
seamen For the rest, the coast ıs inhabited from Kavarna to Varna 
by Greeks speaking Turkish, but none the less for that fanatics, and 
always ready to volunteer for the Hellenic navy. From Varna to 
Pyrgos the littoral ıs Greek, with the exclusion of Galata, which 1s a 
Turkish village Messimvria and Anchialos are purely Greek cities. 
The Bulgarian schools of Anchialos cost 25,000 francs per annum, 
and contain five pupils. The remainder of the coast, from Pyrgos to 
the Turkish front er, again with the exception of some Mussulman 
settlements, contains a population which ıs Greek and fanatic 


The Bulgarian publicist at the end of his study calls the attention 
of the Bulgarian Government to the political and strategical conse- 
quences of this state of things Huis warning ıs quite superfluous 
Within the last few years special measures have been added to the 


* For instance the Bulgarian tribunals refuse, on some occasions, to recognise the 
personality of the Greek epzones and on others the right of the Bishop to represent 
the Greek communities —At Pyrgos, the Greek bookseller, Spathopoulos, was 
imprisoned for selling the portrait of Lieutenant Mélas, killed ın Macedonia dy che 
Turks—The circulation of tne Greek papers 1s from time to time forbidden, this has 
been the case quite lately (Ze Temps, 30 May, 1905), etc , etc. 

t The Coast See the Bulletin d Orient, 7th January, 1905 
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general programme of Bulgarisation, more particularly ın regard to the 
Greeks of the Black Sea littoral Thus, nearly all the fishermen being 
Greeks, three different taxes—one on the fishenes, the second on the 
fishing tackle, and the third on the fish itself—were imposed This 
brought the once prosperous township of Sozoupohs to the verge of 
ruin. Its neighbour, Anchualos, formerly thrived on its salt industry 
The salt monopoly was orgamised in such a way as to cut off that 
prosperity Special measures deprived Aetos and other villages of 
the interior (Sp Aspron, Kozakon, Aghios-Vlassios) of their com- 
munal woods and pastures * 

Emigration ex masse has been the result of these measures In 
the Greek towns and villages already named, one seldom sees a 
grown-up man able to gain his ving The immigrants find refuge 
not in Greece only, which would seem natural enough, but also in the 
Roumamian Dobrusha, where as many as 5,000 of them are already 
settled, and even m Turkey, where they apparently meet with less 
persecution than in Christian Bulgaria 

The fact that the Bulganans avenged their recent disappointments 
in Macedonia on the disarmed population of Philippoupolist and the 
perpetual invitations to wholesale massacre which may be read im the 
Bulgarian Press are evidently not intended to discourage this 
emigration movement. 

Let us hope that the Bulgarian Government, for the sake of cıvıhsa- 
tion and ın its own interest, will work out a policy inspired by that of 
Canada, and not by the one followed in Finland or the Caucasus t 
But as long as the present policy prevails, Bulgaria must not 
complain either of the fanaticism of her orthodox subjects, or of the 
strong reluctance of the Macedonians to come under her yoke 

F Y x * 


To sum up, the attitude of Hellenism dung the Macedonian crisis 
has been what ıt ought to have been Its dream, which Tncoupis 
and other Greek statesmen strove ın vain to realise, was to come to 
an understanding with the Balkan States m order to free Europe 
from Turkish rule Partition coupled with a Balkan confederation 
was to follow This plan is still cherished by leading Greek 
publicists ,§ but the “boundless ambition”|| of Bulgaria and the 


* For more details see the Bulletin a’ Orvent, 22nd October, 1904 

t These anti-Greek riots took place on the 24th of April last 

ł Such a change of policy will probably meet with no resistance from Prince 
Ferdinand, whose personal attitude towards Greeks (it 1s only fair to say ıt) has 
been always very correct Unhappily he has been urable to impose his broader 
and more civilised views on his people Less than three weeks ago the Wetcherna 
Posta warned him “that sympathy with Greeks will always prove fatal to a 
Bulgarian Sovereign” (Cf Phzleppoupolss, 19th May ) 

§ See the conclusion of Professor N Politis in his “ Diplomatic History of the 
Greeco-Turkish war” (A reprint from the “Revue de Droit International Public”) 
Cf also Professor M_ Kebedyy’s La Questzon Macédonienne, pp 32,33 (A reprint 
from the “ Revue de Droit International et Législation Comparee ”) 

|| General Sawa Grouitch, Serbian Prime Minister, made to M Gandolphe the 
following statement ‘We always sought an understanding between the Balkan 
States But Bulgaria always wanted to act alone By her doundless ambition she 
overreaches the object and compromises the result” (La Crese Macédonzenne, p 121) 
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interested interference of some of the Great Powers render ıt for the 
present impracticable Failing this, the Kingdom of Greece, as well 
as the Greek element m Macedomia, will earnestly support any plan 
of reforms which will save Macedonia from Turkish misrule, and, by 
insuring them against violence, will guarantee to the Macedonian 
population the free development of their national and religious 
creeds * 


A ANDREADES. 


* An acceptable scheme would be, I beheve, the one suggested by Sir A Bihotti 
(Blue Book, 1903 (I), pp 274—277) His plan, approved by the French Consul- 
General at Salonica (Livre Jaune, 1902, No 48, p 55), provides for a limited autonomy 
for each vilayet of European Turkey The vali would be appointed for five or six 
years, with full administrative powers, and would be helped by three European 
inspectors or advisers, for the three departments of finance, justice and the 
gendarmerie Thus the three principal departments would be brought gradually 
under European control 

A very happy suggestion of Sir A Biliott: was that the gendarmerie might be put 
under officers chosen from the minor European States Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, etc, and that international financial institutions, such as the 
“Banque Ottomane” or the “Dette Publique,” might be resorted to for the collection 
of the taxes 

The great practical advantage of this plan is that ıt could easily be extended from 
Macedonia to the other European vilayets, especially to those of Epirus (Jannina) 
and Thrace (Andmanople), as well as to the vilayet of Cossovo or Old Servia, which 
both for historical and geographical reasons cannot be incorporated in Macedoma 


CENTRES OF SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


N Mr Merz’s most interesting and suggestive work, “The History 
if “of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century,” the 
following passage occurs — 

“The conviction 1s gradually gammg ground that scientific and 
“rehgious thought emanate from two separate centres, that although 
“they inevitably come into frequent contact, the study of their 
“independent origin and history and their different psychological 
“method 1s more valuable than a merely ephemeral compromise of 
“their respective doctrines ”* 

All thoughtful readers will agree in the truth of this assertion, the 
first clause in which forms the subject of the present essay 

In speaking of a “centre” of thought, one of two things may be 
meant,—either the centre from which “thought emanates,” or the centre 
upon which it is directed In both significations the centres of 
religious and scientific thought differ, and both will therefore come 
under our consideration 

I1 Under the first head, the emanating centres, an obvious remark 
presents itself—viz, that in one very important sense they must be 
the same both for religion and science The centre from which all 
human thought, on whatever subject, emanates ıs the human mind 
The full-grown intelligence of man may “put away childish things,” 
but ıt cannot put away human things, and its science no less than its 
rehgion is inevitably anthropomorphic in the sense of being 
apprehended from the human pomt of view and no other There are 
many persons who appear to think that in consequence all human 
thought is vitiated, and all human knowledge pseudo-knowledge 
This is about as reasonable as ıt would be to assert that because a 
great artist looks at all things as an artist, his point of view 1s false 
and his conclusions worthless They would be so if he regarded them 
as valid for the whole of human experience, because the realm of art 
1s not co-extensive with that experience, but within their proper 
domain they are true and they are supreme Not only so, but the 
very fact that the artist looks at the world and at life from the special 
point of view of art, enables him within the region of art, not merely 


* Vol II,p 324 
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to perceive and know, but to originate, as we often say to create 
Precisely the same :s the position of human beings towards the 
universe as they know it Just because they are human and are 
compelled to regard existence from the human point of view, within 
the bounds of that view they do not merely accept, but originate 
They are not passive recipients but makers of their experience, and 
that ın a far deeper and more comprehensive way than 1s usually 
supposed 

Under the conditions of our actual life we can but dimly surmise 
how largely the “stozy of the heavens,” the inexpressible beauty of sky 
and sea and earth are the unconscious work of our human intelhgence, 
interpreting, according to the laws of 1ts own being, the messages 
delivered by the senses from the unknown world without So much, 
however, we can understand, that were our intelligence framed on a 
different plan, its interpretation of the messages received would be 
different, and human experience as we know it, with all which it 
signifies and entails, would be non-existent 

The significance of this obvious yet constantly neglected considera- 
tion will become more apparent as we proceed For the moment let 
us notice that the universally recognised fact that there exists within 
the range of human expeuence itself, apart from individual 
idiosyncrasies, a very large number of different ways of looking at 
things, leads us by an easy road to undeistand what ıs meant by “the 
“separate centres from which thought emanates” They correspond 
to well-defined regions of human activity Art, politics, commerce, 
to each of these, as well as to science and religion, belongs 
its own view of the world of nature and of human hfe, and we might 
without difficulty add to the number Were even one of these regions 
of activity non-existent (say the artistic or the scientific), one aspect 
of the Universe as we know 1t would be lost There would be one 
centre less from which thovght could emanate, and the hfe of mankind 
would be so much the poorer To some great thinkers ıt has seemed 
that just as to make up the full sum of human experience—z¢, to 
constitute the Universe as we know it—Art, Science, Religion, 
Philosophy, Politics, etc, are all needed, as well as the ifinite 
gradations and fine differences of individual idiosyncrasy, so human 
experience itself may be one element, one essential constituent of the 
Divine expenence of the Universe as God knows 1t. 

We must, however, leave these high considerations and turn to our 
ımmediate subject—viz, the difference between those two centres 
from which religious and scientific thought respectively emanate 

From our present stardpomt the great characteristic of science 1s, if 
the expression may be allowed, its 1mpersonalness It ıs absolutely 
unemotional, unmoral, untrammelled by any subjective obligation It 
regards the Universe mezelv as a vast store-house of facts, which ıt has 
to reduce to order, coherence and unity It has no preference for one 
kind of fact more than another To it there is nether good nor evil, 


ta; 
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but only truth and error The existence of the human race 1s simply 
one among a host of other facts of equal importance and imterest 
Man as such clams no more and no less consideration from science 
than geologic strata, the star-clusters of the Milky Way or the micro- 
scopic denizens of a pool of rain water And it ıs because of this 
impersonalness, this “objectivity” of mental attitude that science 1s 
wholly incapable of dealing with some of the most ordinary problems 
and perplexities of practical life 

The latter constantly demands an immediate decision upon which 
action must be taken, and the former can always postpone decision 
till further observation and calculation give more rehable data 
“Science,” says Mr Merz, “can wait and content itself with the known 
“and the knowable Practice 1s placed face to face with the unknown 
“and the unknowable”* And again, “the Scientific genius can ‘stay 
“<the moment fleetmg, he can say to the object of his choice, ‘Ah! 
“Clinger still, thou art so fair, he can fix and keep the star in the 
“focus of his telescope, or protect the delicate nerve and fibre of a 
“decaying organism from succumbing to the rapid disintegration of 
“organic change The practical man cannot do this, he is always 
“and everywhere met by the crowd of facts, by the relentlessly 
“hurrying stream of events ”t 

And this it 1s which will ever preclude science, despite all its 
marvellous discoveries and its equally marvellous applications, from 
bemg regarded by the generality of mankind as either the most 
mportant or the most comprehensive centre from which thought 
emanates Life is pror to knowledge Ages before there was even 
the suggestion of any such coherent and systematic body of know- 
ledge as could be called by the name of science, man had to live, to 
love and to work Birth and death and the “elemental passions” 
confronted him at every turn These things and their consequences 
were what he wanted to grapple with, to understand, to control if 
he could Even at the present day all the magnificent resources of 
science sink into msigmificance and impotence in the mind of the 
man who stands at the bedside of the dying, or 1s called upon to make 
a grave moral decision touching on the interests of his nearest and 
dearest, or affecting (if ıt be of a political nature,) the fate of hundreds 
and thousands of his fellow-men The impersonal character of 
science, so inevitable, so indispensable within 1ts own domain, renders 
it and will ever render ıt wholly incapable of solving those perplexities 
and difficulties of which human social relations are full, or affording 
strength and guidance to any individual man when the question 1s one 
appealing to the emotions and the moral consciousness Where 
personality comes into play, the domain of science ends, and the 
domain of religion begins 

But just as science 1s nothing if not impersonal, so religion 1s 
nothing if not personal So far from regarding all facts as of equal 


* “History of European Thought” Vol H,p 381 + Ibid, PP, 544-5 
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importance, religion sees in the spiritual life-history of a single human 
individual a matter of greater significance than any which can come 
under the cognisance of physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology or any 
other branch of scientific research To religion good and evil are 
paramount considerations.» So far from being unemotional, unmoral, 
untrammelled by any subjective obligation, its appeal 1s to the 
affections, to conscience, to the sense of personal relation between 
finite spints and the Infinite Spint who 1s the fountain and source of 
their life It claims to penetrate the mystery of death, to control the 
hidden springs of action, to direct man’s entire spiritual and ethical 
hfe Its sphere ıs therefore altogether different from that of science, 
and though the two may and do come into contact at many points, if 
their essentially contrasting contents had been and were more 
intelligently recognised, conflicting claims between them would be 
impossible 
2 This will become even more apparent as tuining from the 
centres “from which scientific and religious thought emanate,” we fix 
our attention upon the centres towards which (in other words the 
objects upon which) they are directed That of science is the Natural 
Order, including within that comprehensive term mental as well as 
material phenomena, psychology no less than physiology or physics 
That of religion ıs the Spiritual Order, the larger life in which this 
present life takes its rise, which 1s its goal, the Supreme Source from 
which all life flows, the Divine Ongin of nature and of man Objects 
so different can be, and can only be, approached in wholly different 
ways That of science 1s experiment and dispassionate intellectual 
research, that of religion spiritual insight and obedience to the 
Heavenly Vision Relgion demands a nghtly directed will, a pure 
and steadfast adhesion to a way of hfe Science demands a tramed, 
disciplined, and unprejudiced intellect Its arm 1s to reach an accurate, 
exact, comprehensive and mtelligible description of the universe as 
man knows it The aim of rehgion is to behold, worship, and be 
assimilated to the Divine Excellence and Beauty 
It is not difficult to see where these diverse methods and aims 
clash Both scientific and rehgious men are after their respective 
fashions in pursuit of truth, and both are apt to regard that truth to 
which the nearest approximation can be obtained by the way they 
themselves follow, as the whole truth Though this weakness of the 
human mind is famihar to the point of triteness, we are most of us 
very far from appreciating at their true worth the hmitations which 
' ıt imposes 
Each one of those spheres of activity which are centres of thought, 
has, as has already been stated, its own pomt of view, which in that 
sphere 1s and must be paramount But the pecuhar point of view, and 


* Tt is not overlooked that questions of right or wrong belief loom largely in the 
minds of many religious people, but they rather come under the head of theology 
than of religion É 
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the consequent strictly defined direction of thought lead to certain 
special conclusions, and these within the sphere in which they take 
rise are also paramount, though m any other they smk into a 
subordinate place or may be mappropriate altogether 

That is what we forget “Truth,” says the man of science, “can 
“only be reached by the scientific method, and approved by scientific 
“tests,” and he 1s correct for scientific truth, but not for artistic or 
for moral or for religious truth. “Truth,” says the religious man, “is 
“only vouchsafed to the pure and beleving heart and the obedient 
“hfe” And he again 1s correct within the sphere of religion, but not 
within that of science or art 

The fact ıs that scientific and religious truth are different in kind 
The former ıs truth aéout things, hence its impersonal and abstract 
character, 1ts dependence on classification, on types, on wide 
generalisation The latter is the truth of things, it brings us into 
contact with bemg, it ıs therefore personal and concrete. On this 
account religion is able, as science never has been or can be, to meet 
individual demands Its message is not only to man, but to each 
man, impelling him at some period or another of his spiritual life to 
pass through that penetrating experience — 


God 1s, thou art, the rest 1s hurled 
To nothingness for thee * 


Reality, his own reality, the reality of the unseen and Divine, that 
is what religion brings home to the most soul of man, and reality is 
what science can never brmg home, for the discursive reason, the 
chosen instrument of science, has no grasp on the real, save as a 
legitimate inference coldly and dispassionately regarded from without 
But reality to be known must be grasped at first hand, ıt cannot be 
mediated, neither can ıt be defined, described or classified. It ıs not 
a type, if words can symbolise it, ıt ıs rather a contact of hfe with 
hfe, than that of knowledge with the object of knowledge 

The centres of religious and scientific thought and their spheres of 
activity being so wholly different, it is not surprising that natures 
greatly occupied and mfluenced by either should not as a rule be 
equally open to the other This ıs simply a consequence of human 
limitation, and where other centres of thought than those of science 
and religion are in question, ıt causes neither surprise nor concern 
For instance, because a great artist and a great statesman contemplate 
the world and human life from totally different points of view, are 
actuated by different motives, work on different limes, we do not regard 
or treat them as being necessarily antagonistic It ıs of course 
possible that in particular cases the interests of art and politics may 
clash, and then there arises a temporary strife between them But 
this 1s, and 1s recognised as, a mere accident, a passing phase, by no 
means a natural or permanent condition of things No one feels it 


* Browning, Easter Day e 
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\ 
in the least incumbent on him to attempt anythmg so absurd and 


irrelevant as “an ephemeral compromise of the respective doctrines” 
of art and politics How is it that the general mental attitude 1s so 
different with regard to science and religion, that so much talent, 
energy and earnestness have been and are wasted ın futile endeavours 
to reconcile their teaching, that even now “thew different 
“psychological method” ıs so often regarded as a matter of reproach 
either to the one or the other? That the same mind may apply 
each method to its eppropnate end without any sense of strain or 
contradiction is amply proved by the experience of such men as 
Isaac Newton, Faraday, Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin These are 
examples of pre-eminent scientific genius, and of simple, humble 
religious faith, but the general opinion 1s that they are the exception 
rather than the rule, and that the scientific bent of mind is imimical to 
the religious 

It may certainly be conceded that there has rarely, if ever, been 
found an instance of transcendent spiritual and scientific genius 
combined, but this statement is equally true of any two different 
centres of thought and activity, of art and politics, of philosophy and 
commerce, quite as much as of religion and science Broadly 
speaking, pre-eminence in one direction precludes pre-eminence in 
another Consequently the absence of unusual spiritual insight and 
fervour in a man of commanding scientific ability 1s only what we 
should anticipate The crux does not he here It lies im the fact 
that part of the subject matter of science appears superficially to be 
the same as that of religion, and in consequence the real distinctness 
of their spheres ıs even now but dimly recognised Consequently 
the differing accounts which they give (for instance) of the “ongin” 
of man, seem to many minds contradictory and disturbing 

The difficulty disappears when we recall that religion, which 1s 
personal, and science which is impersonal, must perforce take 
altogether different views of both the ongin and the whole course of 
human experience It does not follow that either view 1s false, though 
it may well follow that both will not appeal with the same force to the 
same mind A familar illustration may serve to put the matter ina 
clearer hight Suppose a poet and an engineer to be contemplating 
together a fine piece of river scenery, and each to give a description of 
the impression produced on him It ıs quite certain that apart from 
bemg given in different terms the descriptions will not tally To 
a third person unacquainted with the place they might hardly seem 
compatible The poet’s description would deal with the esthetic, the 
engineer's with the utzliarian aspect, and just those points which most 
appealed to either would probably be passed by as ummportant or 
irrelevant by the other 

For this same reason, that they deal with altogether different aspects 
of the question, must the accounts given by science and by religion of 
man „and of man’s experience be wholly disparate They can no 
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more be checked the one by the other than could a poet’s description, 
given as a poet, of a river or a waterfall, be checked by that of an 
engineer given as an engineer The very notion 1s ludicrous, yet 
no more so than that which demands comcidence between the 
religious and the scientific views of nature and of man 

In all probability so preposterous a requirement would never have 
arisen, had ıt not been for the confusion which exists between theology 
and religion Theology has deed 1ts own very important place and 
work ; it 1s closely connected with religion ; but it 1s not religion It1s 
the description in terms as befitting as the age and its culture allow, 
of what 1s known or thought to be known about God, and about His 
relationship to man It is therefore, as 1ts name indicates, a science, 
the queen of sciences perhaps, but none the less subject to the same 
kind of limitation and having the same incapability of actual living 
contact with reality as other sciences It holds towards religion a 
similar place to-that which biology holds towards hfe, and psychology 
towards mind And just as these sciences are hable to mistakes and 
are bound to grow and develop, to become at once more comprehensive 
and more definite as the study of hfe and the study of mind bring new 
facts and new orders of fact to light, so 1s theology lable to mistakes, 
and so does ıt, 1f worthy of the name, expand and progress as the 
religious life of men deepens and develops 

The analogy helps us to understand that what have been 
erroneously regarded as disagreements between science and religion, 
are in reality between science and theology, and are therefore, from 
any serious pomt of view, much less important than the passions 
aroused and the polemic indulged in would make us suppose Disagree- 
ment between different branches of science 1s by no means an 
unheard of occurrence, and can only be laid to rest by further 
knowledge A case in point ıs the celebrated dispute between 
physicists and biologists as to the age of the earth, the latter 
demanding an enormously longer period for the evolution of hfe 
according to “Darwiman” principles, than the former could possibly 
accord The progress of biological science has now rendered it fairly 
certain that other factors than natural selection have had an important 
part to play in the evolution of species, and that consequently the 
period of time required for the development of life from its first 
beginnings to its piesent stage 1s very considerably less than had been 
supposed 

Very similar to this episode in the history of biology and physics 
are the dispute between geologists and theologians over the Genetic 
account of creation, and that between biologists and theologians as to 
the “origin” of man If more bitterness and more determined refusal 
to listen to the other side have been shown ın the latter discussions by 
the supporters of the theological view than distinguished the scientific 
disputants about the earth’s age, the reason lies by no means entirely 
in the narrow-mindedness of theologians, as scientists are very fond 
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of declaring. It hes at least as much, if not more, im the fact that 
because theology ıs the science of religion, and because the latter 1s 
so wholly personal a thing, theology becomes coloured with personal 
feelings, and consequently appears to be at any given period more 
bound up with the existence of that which 1s its subject-matter than 
is the case with any other science No one would dread any evil 
consequences to life ıf certain biological doctrines were shown to be 
mistaken, or even if fresh discoveries were to indicate the necessity for 
re-enquiry ito the foundations of the science. There ıs no more 
reason to dread evil consequences to religion if theological tenets have 
to be reviewed, recast and modified in order to meet progressive 
knowledge and expenence Yet few earnestly religious people are 
able to contemplate the possibility with confidence and equanimity 

It will perhaps be objected that the case of theology ıs different 
because ıt deals with revealed, whereas all other science deals with 
discovered truths But to both theology and other branches of science 
their subject-matter 1s given Let us take for the sake of clearness a 
particular instance, that of biology Life and hvng beings are its 
subject-matter, and ıt must take them as they are To some extent, 
indeed, and ın some ways, the conditions of life and its mamifestations 
may be and are modified at man’s desire and by man’s effort, but his 
powers in this direction are strictly muted, and the amount of control 
which he does attain is only acquired by carefully observing and 
following the laws of life itself ` 

In the same manner the great religious facts, God, Christ, and 
Human Experience collective and individual, are given to theology * 
The latter formulates as well as it can, from age to age, what it can 
discern of the fundamental truths concerning these facts, and religion 
18 influenced by ıt much m the same way and to much the same extent 
that life ıs influenced by biology Certain mamifestations of it are 
favoured, its outward manifestations are to some extent modified, but 
in essence and principles ıt remains the same 

It has not been possible in this essay to do more than indicate in a 
general way the relation of theology to religion, but the subject is one 
which would well repay a more detailed treatment It 1s nearly 
always some concrete instance of the disagreement of theology with 
science, or of the theology of one age with that of another, which gives 
rise to the heartburnings and recnmuinations so sadly familar to those 
who” have the deepest interests of religion at heart The writer 
therefore hopes, should space be accorded her, to place before her 
readers in the near future certam considerations on this deeply 
interesting matter 

EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 


* It ıs not, of course, forgotten that Christianity 1s not the only religion, but 
neither is Western science the only science Those of China and Moiocco and a 
great part of India are very different, and Christian theology makes no greater 
pretension in declaring that tt can find room for all the partially apprehended truths 
of other religions, than does Western science m saying precisely the same thing 
about the crude sciences of half-cultured nations 


EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE. 


O say anything new upon a problem which has been keenly 
T discussed ever since the Garden of Eden was invented would 
appear hopeless Yet the subject ıs one which never loses its 
interest, and while its discussion began with the appearance of 
vertebrates upon this mud ball it will probably continue until the 
day of judgment. We must discuss ıt whether we like it or not, in 
sheer self-defence If we refuse to wrestle with it, it will take 
vengeance upon us 

My contentions are, briefly — 

1. That marriage 1s essentially neither a religious nor a civil institu- 
tion, but a purely biologic one 

2 That marriage consists in the umon of the sexes for such a 
term, and under such conditions, as will result in the production of the 
maximum number of offspring capable of surviving, in each particular 
species, climate, and grade of civilisation 

3 That marriage is therefore to be regarded neither from the 
point of view of the male, nor from that of the female, but solely from 
that of the race. o 

4. The duration of marriage 1s usually determined by the length 
of time durmg which the offspring require the care and protection of 
both parents in order to properly equip them for the struggle of life 

5 Monogamous marnage, lasting for life, 1s the highest type as yet 
evolved, and has survived all other forms and become that adopted 
by every dommant race, on account of its resulting in the largest 
number of most efficient offspring 

The proof of the first proposition ıs readily furnished. Marriage 
1s obviously not a creature of either Church or State, for the very 
soundest of reasons, that ıt far antedates them both Instead of 
being a creature of either of these institutions, ıt created them both, 
and 1s infinitely older and more fundamental than either Both the 
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decalogue and the common law simply recognise and regulate ıt 
The only reason why we imagine that it is either the State or the 
Church which gives sanction to marriage, is that our memories are 
so short and our historical knowledge 1s so exceedingly lmited 

The law, as a rule, has been comparatively rational and content to 
leave the institution as ıt found it, or to modify it in accordance with 
the changing requirements of the race In every country in the world 
the mere standing up together of a man and a woman of adult age, 
and publicly alleging that they propose to take each other as husband 
and wife, is considered: adequate and legally binding Open and 
continued living together as man and wife ıs sufficient for “common 
“law” marrage 

Not so, however, with the Church When she first appropriated 
it, marriage was a perfectly rational and even attractive institution 
She has done her best ever since to render it irrational and intolerable 
While she deserves great credit for her steadfast insistence upon the 
“sanctity” of the marnage vow under all circumstances, her supreme 
contempt for reason has led her to sist upon the irrevocability of 
the bond to a degree which has been most disastrous, both to morals 
and to happiness Her contention that marrage should usually be for 
life is entirely rational, zn accordance with the teachings of biology, 
and has exercised an admirable influence, but her insistence that the 
tie was practically revocable and that divorced persons could never 
re-marry was simply absurd, and its effects have been even worse 
than its logic 

Institutions and morals are the result of experience, and are both 
rational and plastic, hke everything else that ıs a/zve, the moment 
the law, or the Church, crystallises them fossilisation sets in Not only 
1s ıt one of the commonest and most elementary facts of anthropologic 
knowledge that the institution of marriage far antedated either the 
law or the Church—certainly any form of the Church which modern 
ecclesiasticism will for a moment admit its descent from—but it also 
exists in a realm in which no trace whatever of religion has yet 
been discovered by even the most enthusiastic of the orthodox, and 
that ıs the higher vertebrates below man I believe that this fact ‘ 
has not been given the weight which it deserves in discussing the 
origin and sanctions of human marriage 

Not only is the bare fact of marnage or sexual union present in 
all and every species, but in all the higher and many even of the 
intermediate forms a definite term ıs fixed for the union, with nghts 
possessed by both parties under it and penalties for its violation 
Moreover, every form of conjugal union which the ingenuity of man 
has been able to devise can be found to exist ın full perfection among 
the lower animals From promiscuity, through union simply for the 
mating season, to polygamy, polyandry, and finally monogamy and 
monandry, every possible phase and form of the mstitution can be 
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studied outside the human species, as I have shown ın a previous 
paper* The same results appear to have been reached by expen- 
ence there as ın our own species, namely, that, ın proportion as the 
species rise in the scale of aggressiveness and intelligence, promiscuity, 
or mere mating-season umion, tends to disappear and a lasting type 
of polygamy or, as m an overwhelming majority, a fairly well settled 
form of monogamy, in many cases even lasting for life, 1s reached 

In my judgment a grave oversight has usually been committed by 
even pure anthropologists and sociologists, when discussing this 
question, ın ignoring the generations of pre-human experience and 
experiment upon this very point, the results of which are possessed 
by even the lowest savage It seems to have been taken for granted 
with astonishing naiveté that primitive man began with a perfectly 
clean slate and an unbiassed mind Naturally therefore—and this 
error has been particularly glaring and ridiculous in the case of pseudo- 
scientists of the Lombroso type—it was assumed that primitive man 
and primitive woman, having so to speak just caught sight of one 
another for the first time, “Garden of Eden” fashion, promptly 
proceeded to live in a condition of unrestrained promiscuity in marital 
affairs, whence sprang the unfounded assumption of even investigators 
like McLennan, Morgan and others, that promiscuity was the earliest 
form of the marriage relation, from which all others must necessarily be 
derived Their theory made the earlier theo11es of marriage and its 
derivation a labyrinth of hopeless confusion The facts, as collected, 
simply would not fit in with this hastily assumed and unfounded 
premise The only adequate and rational way to approach the origins 
of marriage ın the human species 1s to consider man, to begin with, as 
on the level of the highest type of mammals—his close cousins—and 
as starting from that pomt. When this is once done, and primitive 
man ıs compared with the anthropoid apes, even the monkeys, ıt 
becomes apparent at once that instead of starting from promiscuity 
he began with a rather high type of monogamy, or possibly a 
modified form of polygamy, such as ıs even now to be studied in 
the gorilla, the chimpanzee and the orang outang To start with the 
supposition that he began far below the level of these his cousins is 
as absurd as ıt ıs baseless 

Consider primitive man, standing m his newly acquired erect 
position, upon the threshold of human history, and the first query ıs, 
toward what form of conjugal umon will his ancestral experience 
hitherto attained dispose him? It seems to me there can be only one 
answer,—towards high-type monogamy Important as ıs the part 
played by polygamy in the development of the animal world, ıt was 
never practised by any of the species which are generally believed to 
have come into the line of descent of man and to form a portion of 
the stem of his family tree To trace his experiential pedigree rapidly 
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backward, the anthropoid apes are monogamous to a high degree, ` 
probably for hfe, the higher monkeys are also monogamous, also the 
lemurs, but the relation ıs of less duration, the insectivora, although 
occasionally approaching to promiscuity, were never polygamous: and 
the same 1s true of our rodent-hke marsupial ancestors, while of 
course neither the labyrinthodonts nor the pure reptiles, who come 
next ın descent, are capable of such a development So I think 
we should be perfectly safe in saymg that primitive man, although 
with certain promiscuous prochivities in his blood, would be by age- 
long training decidedly disposed towards monogamy of a rather ngh- 
type 

And now that the returns are all ın, this is found to be the 
state of affairs in almost all pure savages—using the term in its 
anthropologic sense, that is, those tnbes that have no pottery and 
have domesticated no animal but the dog, the Bushman of South 
Afrıca, the dwarf of the Congo, the Negrito of the Andaman Islands, 
the Dyak of Borneo, the Black-fellow of Australa and Tasmania 
All of these ether know no other form of marnage or practise 1t m 
at least nmety per cent of all instances, the only exception 1s that 
a few of the higher of these tribes allow to certain of ther leading 
men the privilege of a plurality of wives, as one of the various favours 
of their rank And as to the exception, ıt may be said, in passing, 
that this 1s also the case in the great majority of the so-called 
polygamous tribes and races The proportion of any community 
which has wealth enough to indulge in polygamy seldom exceeds 
fifteen or twenty per cent 

Of course, this monogamy ıs often of a low type and uncertain 
tenure The savage husband may change his wife, or—in a con- 
siderable proportion of cases—the wife her husband, with what would 
look to us like a most appalling facility At the same time there is 
always rule and reason ın these matters, and the fact that as a rule 
a wife costs money, or, ın some tribes, brings money, and that this 
money 1s lost or has to be returned when changes are made, operates 
as a decided check, and makes even savage marrage much more 
permanent that at first sight ıt would appear likely to be BA 

One factor, however, which goes far to explain the uncertainty of 
tenure of marriage and the ease of divorce in many savage tribes is 
the important fact that the children, as a rule, are the property of the 
tribe, and that the tribe, rather than the parent, has the chief power 
and authority over them and is responsible for their maintenance 
Around this fact circle some of the most extreme variations extant 
of the marriage tie and of the mght of inheritance (Mutterrecht) 
In many tnbes the children of a marrage belong to the tribe of the 
mother, and are actually fed and supported by the father and brothers 
of the mother, and this hospitality goes to such bizarre lengths as 
even to include the father 
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In the majority of savage tribes any individual having the care 
of children, or, for the matter of that, the children themselves when 
hungry, can demand a share of any game, fruit or product of the field 
which may happen to be in the possession of any member of that 
tribe Indeed, often the only private property nght which a savage 
possesses 1s in his weapons and clothing and a claim to the first share 
of any game, fruit or other spoils he may bring mto camp So that 
here again, as among the ammals, we have a close relation between 
the care needed by the young and the duration of the marriage tie 
The term of savage marrage is also controlled by another factor, 
and that ıs the early old age and loss of attractiveness which befall 
the wife But this again ıs closely matched by the sternness of the 
struggle for food and the consequently rapid development of the 
children The young Australian boy ıs able to kill his own meat at 
ten, begins to participate in the struggle for hfe at fifteen, 1s marned 
a year or two later, and becomes an old man at thirty, so that if the 
marriage relation among the savage races lasts on an average twelve 
or fifteen years, ıt fulfils the biological requirements as to 1ts term 

It is this state of affairs, the feeling that a child belongs to the 
community ın general and to the mother ın particular, rather than to 
the father, and that the latter will be neither credited or enriched 
by the success of his offspring, nor injured or disgraced by their 
failure, which accounts for much of the singular apparent indifference 
to the sanctity of the marriage relation so often exhibited among 
savages, and which has been stch a source of horror to the missionary 
and of amusement to the casual explorer. Savages in many tribes 
will exchange, lend, or sell, their wives with the utmost indifference 
and freedom, and this state of affars has led many observers, 
especially upon their first visit to hitherto little-known tribes, to 
declare that a condition of promiscuity existed. There may be an 
almost unlimited amount of looseness, and there certainly 1s in many 
tribes at certain periods, especially at religious feasts and dances, 
but when the matter comes to be gone mto, it ıs almost mvariably 
found that each woman definitely belongs to the household of some 
particular man, and owes allegiance only to hım In many savage 
tribes this reported looseness 1s accounted for by a peculiar habit 
of lendmg or exchanging wives during the time of a feast or the visit 
of a neighbouring tribe, but there 1s really an extremely precise and 
rigid system both of marnage ceremony and relation, with stated and 
rigorous penalties for infringement of the same Also there 1s a 
system of relationship within which marnage is absolutely forbidden, 
a system which, ın its complexity, has never been exceeded Every 
individual of a given clan is absolutely limited to certain groups either 
of his own clan or of a corresponding one in another tribe, and 
marrage without these limits 1s promptly punished, often by death, 
while any attempt to overlook, avoid, or break down the marriage tie 
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would be resented and severely punished by both the clan of the 
husband and that o? the wife Individual men have been known to 
be put to death for either marrying into the wrong phratry, or breaking 
a thoroughly legal ceremonial marriage, and this too by a people 
among whom a most extraordinary degree of looseness habitually 
and regularly occuzs on festal occasions However, it would be 
safe to say that among savages fully ninety-five per cent of all 
unions are Monogamic, and seventy per cent. of these are for life 
This 1s due, first, to the fact that the reasonable care of the children 
requires 1t—although this is abrogated to some extent by the tribe 
taking that responsibility—and secondly to the brutal but practical 
reason that by the ume the savage woman has ceased child bearing, 
and ended even the bref period of filal care before her children can 
be turned over to the tribe, though she may have become no longer 
sexually attractive to her husband, she 1s no more so to any other 
man, and consequently remains in the household as a matter of 
mertia, to become a useful servant Besides this, ıt must be 
remembered that only a small proportion of either men or wemen in 
a state of savagery survive beyond the middle period of life, and outlive 
either the child-beamng or child-rearmg penod 

Any one who imagines that savage marniage is simply a hit-or-miss, 
right of the strongest, sort of affair, by which any man who has the 
power may take and keep as long as he pleases any woman whom 
he happens to fancy, or possess as many wives as he pleases and is 
able to support, without let or hindrance from the rest of the tribe, 
has only to look into such a piece of work as Baldwin and Spencer’s 
most careful and elaborate study of the marnage laws of a small group 
of Australian aborigines to have that delus:on promptly dispelled 
The proscriptions and prohibitions of the Prayer Book as to whom 
a man May, or may not, marry, are positively alphabetic in their 
simplicity, compared with the well-mgh imdecipherable network of 
restrictions which hedge about the marriage of the savage 

The condition then of the marnage tie among savages, ın the 
anthropologic sense of the term, might be very roughly stated, as 
nearly as one can generalise from such widely divergent states of 
affairs, as a form of loose monogamy, lasting at least during the period 
of child-bearing, and ir. a majority of cases for lıfe, since after the wife 
has ceased to be sexually attractive, she is valued as a worker 

As a tribe rises m the scale of progress, a new element begins to 
come ın, and that ıs the accumulation of property, and with it corre- 
sponding variations ın the marnage relationship and care The pure 
savage, hving chiely by the chase, or fishmg, and moving about 
constantly from place to place, accumulates little or no property other 
than that which he can wear, or carry upon his person, for obvious 
reasons But with the domestication of ammals other than the dog 
comes the accumulation of stores and harvests, and, with the cultivation 
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of the ground, of food products which will keep for long periods of 
time, and hence are valuable assets, and, what is almost equally 
important, a permanent place to store them im This places a still 
higher value upon a large family group Hitherto sons and 
descendants have been chiefly valued as affording a backing for 
the blood feuds, either public or private, which are so important a 
feature in savagé hfe Now comes the question of harvesting, 
labouring, dairying, to develop the property, hence quickly arise 
two institutions, slavery and polygamy Comparatively few slaves are 
kept among pure savages for two very simple reasons, that they are 
ether eaten on the spot, or, if saved alive, that there 1s little for them 
todo Plurahty of wives under the same conditions would be almost 
asimpracticable But with the accumulation of property, both of these 
conditions become common 

It would probably be safe to say, although there are many exceptions 
to the rule, that a large minority of barbaric tribes—that ıs, tribes, 
as defined by Morgan, lying between the stage of the domestication 
of animals and the invention of pottery and that of the attammment of 
written language—permit and indulge in polygamy to a certain extent 
Polygamy 1s, roughly speaking, both a sign and an effect of prosperity 
t curiously resembles slavery, not only in its origin, but also in its 
course and prevalence, and in its remarkable self-hmiting effect 
Almost all races ın their upward progress have mdulged in and 
tolerated both slavery and polygamy, but, on the other hand, those 
who have finally dominated in the struggle have usually either hved 
through this stage or been ultimately destroyed by it 

It may be only a coincidence, but ıt 1s true that certain races which 
have been addicted to neither slavery nor polygamy, like our own 
Teutonic stocks, are ın the van of the world’s progress Space will 
not permit of my entering into a full discussion of this exceedingly 
interesting variation of the principle of marriage, we are already 
familar with its details, through both Scriptural and classical hterature 
All that is needed is briefly to sum up its advantages and dis- 
advantages from a racial point of view 

Its advantages are these First, ıt enables the successful mdividual 
rapidly to form ties of relationship and to join his interests with the 
more powerful of his neighbours through marnage with their daughters 
Secondly, by increasing the number of children possible to the 
successful individual, ıt increases his influence upon the make-up of 
the next generation Thirdly, it substitutes for the comparatively 
small, though compact, umit group of the monogamous family the 
much larger and more imposing group of the polygamous household. 
Its disadvantages are, however, equally distinct, have ultimately 
turned the scale against it, and account for its practical disappear- 
ance for nearly three thousand years past from all nations save 
the Arabs, who are really progressing in civilisation, and for the 
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fact that ıt only appeared as a sign of degeneracy ın the later down- 
ward career of the nations of antiquity The Romans during the 
period of their progress and dominance were, strictly speaking, 
monogamous The same 1s true also of the Greeks, though perhaps 
not quite so universally, and even the Persians and the Assyrians 
were unquestionably much more generally monogamous dunng the 
period of their dominance than in the ages of their decline 

The disadvantages of polygamy, from a racial point of view, are 
briefly these First, and most important, it almost entirely 
destroys the possibility of any paternal training of the young Home 
life ın the polygamous group is almost impossible, the father of a 
polygamous household being obliged either to live practically alone or 
for brief periods at the homes or apartments of his various wives 
Children of polygamous marriages are usually tramed chiefly by 
ignorant mothers or by slaves Secondly, the ‘successful male, 
not being limited to one choice for hfe, is almost certain 
to be influenced much more largely either by family ties or 
personal fancy, or by motives of finance and policy, in the 
selection of his wives than ıs the monogamist So that while the 
numerical influence of the successful male upon the race increases, the 
quality deteriorates, and is even to a large extent dissipated Thirdly, 
the responsibility in the polygamous household for management, duty 
and control being divided between a number of persons, any of whom 
will resent the assumption of any management of affairs on the part 
of another, the real management of the household ultimately devolves 
upon servants or slaves The polygamous wife comes to be selected 
more and more certainly and solely for her looks, and less for her 
moral and mental development A man has a dozen other wives to 
turn to the moment that one of them ceases to amuse him What 
is the use of requiring that any of them be educated or trained in 
anything except the art of looking pretty? Polygamy is almost 
invariably associated w:th a low standard of feminine intellect and 
morals, and permits of no improvement Fourthly, the condition of the 
polygamous household upon the death of its head ıs apt to be one of 
almost complete disruption The chance of one worthy successor, 
out of the thirty, forty or fifty children, who will possess any of the 
vigour or ability of his father is not more than half as great as it 
would be out of the three to six descendants of a monogamous 
marriage If such an individual happens to exist, and 1s of the age 
and has the backing and opportunity necessary to seize the reins of 
power and take control of the establishment, all is well But if, as 
much more frequently happens, he is entirely lacking ın those qualities, 
or his mother has not the backing which 1s necessary to support his 
claim, he is usually displaced or killed outright, and the worthless 
child of one of the most ignorant mothers of the group succeeds to 
the family mght. Or the whole brood of degenerates may simply 
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scatter ın all directions, each taking his insignificant share of the 
patrimony with him. 

In short, polygamy, while it temporanly increases the racial 
influence of the progressing and successful male, ultimately really 
diminishes and dissipates it 

While it 1s true, as we have before noted, that polygamy is never, 
for financial and economical reasons, indulged in by more than a 
comparatively small percentage of any race permitting it, yet from 
a biologic point of view, as that percentage represents the dominant 
and successful element of that race, its results may be disastrous to 
progress Suppose, as an illustration, that all our generals, statesmen, 
captains of industry and successful men of affairs were allowed: by law, 
as a part of the premium of their success, to marry every pretty face 
that they saw, and were able to support all, to adopt these wives 
into their households, and were obliged to care for and legally 
recognise all their children, what possibility would there be of the 
development of famihes like the Cecils, the Howards, the Stanleys, 
the Winthrops, the Adamses and the Lees? With all their defects, 
the great families of any nation have been a most powerful 
factor in its progress, and no less keen an observer than 
Kinglake, in his shrewd comments upon the condition of Turkish 
civilisation, regards its nightmare of unprogressiveness as due, more 
than to any other one factor, to the absolute non-existence of families 
of blood and education and intellectual eminence Practically every 
Turkish general or minister who has lived and ruled has msen from 
the ranks, and as his only conception of marriage 1s to accumulate 
as many bright-eyed Circassians or Greeks as he can capture and 
support, he leaves behind him at his death a heterogeneous rabble of 
children born of underbred, utterly iterate and usually immoral 
mothers, not one of whom has inherited a tithe or trace of his own 
vigour and ability There are no great families in Turkey, and there 
1s no possibility of founding any Thus ıs lost the best check that 
we have upon the power of absolute monarchy It was the great 
famihes of England that insisted upon Magna Charta, and paved the 
way for the triumphs of democracy Great men are, of course, 
possible under polygamy, and it may be a great factor, temporarily, 
from a racial pomt of view But under it leading families are 
practically impossible, and this fatal defect has been the cause of the 
disappearance either of the institution or of the dominant race that 
practised it 

One curious form of the marnage rite seems hard to correlate 
with any racial advantage, namely, polyandry What can be the 
possible advantage, either to the parties concerned or to the tnbe, 
im one woman’s having five or more husbands? Yet we recall this 
odd form of union in the cuckoo and cowbird groups—an exact 
parallel, and, to all appearances, equally irrational and inexplicable 
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It 1s not confined to any race, climate or condition, for it existed among 
the Libyans, the Scythians and the Spartans, and ıs found to-day alike 
im the Polynesian Maors and Marquesas Islanders, the Mongol 
Tibetans of the Himalayas, and the Dravidian hill tribes of Malabar 
Traces of ıt are to be found in almost every part of the world and in 
the history of almost every known race Distinct traces of ıt are to 
be found in the Old Testament in the curious night, so frequently 
asserted—the best known instance being the story of Ruth—given to 
a widow of claiming as her husband the next brother of her deceased 
partner, or failing him the nearest male relative An evident survival 
of a time when, as to-day in Thibet, a woman marrymg a man became 
the wife of all his brothers It persisted in New Testament days as 
shown by the curious puzzle of the woman who had had seven brothers 
as husbands set by the Sadducees to entrap Jesus The only possible 
explanation of its origin seems to be that ıt was a polite and inexpen- 
sive method of liming the size of families, a ritual substitute for 
infanticide. It reduced the percentage of dependents and consumers 
in the tribal unit to the lowest possible level, and raised that of 
defenders and producers to its highest If any generalisation were 
possible, ıt would be that it appears to persist chiefly in cautious, 
stagnant tzıbes living constantly on the edge of starvation Infanticide, 
whether preventive, preliminary, or actual, ıt might be remarked in 
passing, ıs, pace President Roosevelt, anything but a modern racial 
danger All savage and most barbarous races practise it openly as a 
fine art, ın every conceivable form known to modern society and many 
others which it has forgotten We would respectfully recommend its 
most polished product, polyandry, to Paris and Newport, though, if 
half the stories be tree, they have reverted to ıt already 

To what attitude then towards marriage, the marriage of civilisation, 
monogamy, does our study of its origin and growth bring us? One 
of profoundest respect and confidence Its sanctions are just as 
binding upon evolutionary grounds as upon ecclesiastical or legal 
Its universal sway to-day over the minds and hearts of men rests not 
upon the fiat of any petty prince, pope or godlet, but upon its own 
inherent superiority over any other form of mating, as sternly proved 
by the experience of millions of past generations, human and pre- 
human The right of one man to choose one woman to love and 
protect all his life long, of the woman to choose her knight and 
worshipper, and of both to expect of the other unswerving faithfulness 
and comradeship until death do them part, is founded upon the life 
of all the ages 

Nor ıs this evolut:onary sanction ın any sense a low or selfish one. 
Far from it It 1s ennobling and altruistic in the highest degree, 
for it looks to the benefit not of the individual, but of the race, not 
of the life that now ıs, but of that which ıs to come Marriage ıs 
neither for the pleasure of the man nor the protection of the woman, 
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but for the welfare of the children, and neither of the parties thereto 
has any individual rights which are entitled to half the consideration 
of those of the children No institution, of couise, can promote the 
good of the race and senously antagonise that of the individuals 
composing it, and marriage adds enormously to the effectiveness, the 
dignity and the pleasure of lfe for both husband and wife Yet to 
contract a marriage upon any of these giounds without giving chief 
regard to the mental and physical vigou, the samity and the efficiency 
of the probable offspring thereof is far more profoundly 1mmoral 
upon biological grounds than upon religious or legal While positively 
declining to commit itself to either the prosaic or the romantic pomt 
of view, biology has little hesitation in declaring that as a guide to 
the probable racial suitability of a mate we have discovered nothing 
better yet than the sexual instinct, as ennobled and chastened by 
myriads of generations of monogamy In other words, marnages 
should usually be “for love,” and very seldom for any other cause 
Within reasonable bounds our mating instincts are as much to be 
trusted as those we possess for food, for air, for water and sunlight 
Love matches result not only in happier homes, but im healthier, 
brighter and more beautiful children than umions upon any other basis 
The two nations which show by far the largest percentage of unions 
of this type, and where mantal choice 1s most absolutely free and 
uncontrolled, Amenca and England, owe no little of their superiority 
as world powers to this fact Nor need it be said that this sexual 
instinct is as far as possible from being guided solely by physical or 
“animal” considerations Mental vigour ıs well-migh as attractive as 
physical, spiritual beauty as bodily, moral courage as martial All 
these qualities alike fit the race for survival Morality from an evolu- 
tionary point of view 1s simply that course of conduct which experience 
has shown to promote the interests of the race—is race-loyalty ın fact. 
Small wonder it should survive and flourish and rank high as a mark 
of fitness for survival! 

On the other hand we should, on biologic grounds, gravely reprobate 
any attempt to dissolve a umicn, in racial respects suitable and fit, 
upon merely personal grounds, such as imaginary loss of affection 
for one’s partner, or mcompatibilty of temper Husband and wife 
unite not to enjoy themselves, but to rear and train healthy, happy, 
worthy offsprmg Any flinching from this purpose and aim, on 
personal or selfish grounds, 1s biologically immoral To attempt to 
secure a divorce because one’s phghted mate has become distasteful or 
uncongenial, even upon the best of esthetic grounds—still more, 
because one imagines that one has fallen in love with some other 
man or woman, 1s the basest and most contemptible of treasons, not 
only to the injured partner, but to the organic law of the universe 

So far evolutionary ethics stand shoulder to shoulder with the law 
and the Church, deed push beyond them; but here they part 
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company abruptly While holding that umions should usually be for 
life, or at least until children have been reared, tramed and sent 
out into the world, and that they should not be dissolved save upon 
grave and weighty racial grounds, they have no sympathy whatever 
with that spirit of churchly fanaticism which declares divorce to be 
always and everywhere an evil, and forbids the remarriage of divorced 
persons On the contrary, they hold that d:vorce is as yet not 
common and easy enough, and that after certain, by no means 
infrequent, conditions have developed, divorce becomes not merely 
tolerable but imperative, and the further contmuance of the marriage 
relation immoral These conditions are simply the discovery, or 
development, ın either husband or wife of any grave physical, mental, 
or moral defect, which ought not to be perpetuated in the coming 
generation The existence, for instance, of epilepsy, insanity, moral 
perversion, incurable viciousness of temper, habitual drunkenness, 
criminal conduct of any sort, or habitual laziness and shiftlessness, 
ought to render divorce not merely obtainable, but obligatory, and 
further persistence in marital relations immoral Some day the 
conscience of the community will be educated up to this standard, 
but at present ıt 1s contented with the crude old barbaric standard of 
the church, that adultery alone is adequate ground for the dissolution 
of the marriage tie. Adultery on the part of the woman, that 1s, for 
not even the bishops would dream of enforcing it in nine cases out of 
ten when the man ıs the offender The absurdly disproportionate 
heinousness attributed to this offence rests not upon moral, but 
upon legal and econom:c grounds, inasmuch as unfai:thfulness on the 
part of the wife may result ın annoying complications, rendermg 
descent uncertam and making the husband hable to support and 
educate other men’s children, while similar aberration on the part of 
the husband does not affect the personnel of the household at 
all And this ıs as far as the Church has got ın the ethics of divorce. 
The law is, as usual, more reasonable and humane, and admits the 
validity of most of the biologic demands for a dissolution of the 
marriage tie, but this ıs of little avail, especially for the most frequent 
sufferer—the woman—so long as the antiquated standards of the clergy 
control the conventions of good society So long as the divorced 
woman ıs looked upon as disgraced, upon a frzrz grounds, until 
full and satisfactory explanations have been made, it 1s idle to say 
that women have full liberty to break the marnage contract for vald 
and rational reasons 

But there ıs another pomt in which her freedom is even more 
seriously lumted, and for this the commun.ty and the imperfect 
development of the communal conscience are responsible , and that is 
the problem of support for herself and her children The law of 
course does what it can in a crude way by providing for alimony and 
ordering support, but unless the husband happens to be possessed 
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of property of considerable value, a portion of which can be set aside, 
or can be held lable for the payment of this support, such a decree 1s 
really of very little practical value This condition, of course, 1s not 
met with in more than ten or fifteen per cent of all unsuitable unions 
The more rascally and unfit m every respect the husband 1s, the 
more urgent the biologic demand that the marriage tie shall be 
dissolved, and the less ıs the likelihood of this guarantee being of any 
value It ıs high time, m my opinion, that the community should 
provide a fund out of which should be supported and educated, and 
not in any skimping, poor-house fashion, those wives, with their 
children, whose courage and conscience has led them to give up the 
protection of a home, a name and an income, from a sense of duty 
to the purity of the race Such women as these deserve, instead of 
ostracism, the highest praise and honour It goes without saying, of 
course, that only those should be entitled to support from this fund 
who have asked to be released from the marrage tie on the gravest 
and most weighty of grounds, the validity of which has been thoroughly 
proved to the full satisfaction of a Court Many and many a woman 
is now living in a hell upon earth with a drunken, vicious, semi- 
criminal brute of a husband, contmuing to bear him children, who will 
reproduce his vicious traits, absolutely against her will, simply because 
she knows not where to turn for the bare necessaries of life for herself 
and her children if she leaves him 

Not merely biology, but all modern and rational ethics have, of 
course, absolutely no sympathy with the cowardly morality which -bids 
such a wife turn and kiss the hand that strikes her, in the hope of 
ultimately “saving” the contemptible “soul” of the brute she calls 
husband Indeed, they denounce it as immoral in the last degree, 
and hold that no woman has the rght to remain in any marital 
relation which involves the loss of her self-respect Many and many 
a one has smothered her own nghteous instinct of revolt in obedience 
to the teaching of some fat-witted tyrant of a priest, only to find that 
after failing to do anything at all for the welfare of her abandoned 
husband she has simply to go through the same bitter, heart-rending 
performance with the second generation, her own children Far from 
urging such a one to practise the slave virtues of forbearance, long- 
suffermg and other such dog-hke qualities, we unhesitatingly declare 
that any woman who willingly and knowingly bears a child to a 
drunken or criminal husband is herself committing a crime against the 
race And from this the race should save her Something in the 
direction of what Bernard Shaw has suggested, with that flash of 
shrewd truth which often illummes his most flippant gibes, an 
endowment of motherhood, 1s the duty of the community 

It 1s certainly a sardonic commentary on the consistency of society, 
that abundant funds and organisations are at hand for taking care of 
the bastard and the orphan, but practically none for the support of the 
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legitimate children of noble mothers who ought to be protected from 
vicious and unnatural fathers 

Towards the terrified shiieks m ecclesiastical and other circles 
against the rising tide of divorce, which is going to sweep society out 
of existence and destroy the home, the attitude of biological ethics is 
one of a cheerful scepticism In the first place, fully one-half 
of the divorces which are now obtamed are simply the evening 
up of, old scores of ten, fifteen or twenty years past of 
ecclesiastical tyranny and legal outrage [In the second place, 
over seventy per cent of all divorces granted are granted to the 
wife on grounds of cruel and mhuman treatment, and as such are 
not only absolutely justifiable, but urgently demanded {t 1s true that 
the law of evidence ıs rather liberally construed ın many of these 
cases, for the sympathy of the court ıs always instinctively with the 
woman Yet, broadiy speaking, two-thirds of all divorces are granted 
on grounds which are abundantly valid from a biological and racial 
point of view The increased frequency of divorces so far has been 
an almost unqualified benefit, stead of an evil 

Finally, no mstitution constructed by the wit of man, and hable 
to errors of judgment as well as of mtention, can ever hope to 
score a perfect record So far, even m the most “divorceful” 
communities, lke the neighbourhood of Chicago and the middle 
West generally, the proportion of divorces to marriages has 
never reached a higher pomt than that of about twelve per cent If 
there 1s any other institution of society, of the Church, or of the State 
which can point to a record of eighty-eight per cent. of successes, I 
should lke to heaz ıt mentioned) So long as divorces are kept 
within the limit of from twenty to twenty-five per cent of the 
marriages, there 1s no need to shudder for the future either of the race 
or of the home To imagine that ease of divorce will cause a general 
loosening of the mariage tie is pure superstition, baseless to the 
verge of absurdity To say that the legal or ceremonial tie ıs what 
holds couples together ıs about as logical as to declare the varnish 
which covers the weld to be the force that holds welded iron together 
If by a single stroke all marriage ties now in existence were struck 
off or declared illegal, erght-tenths of all couples would be remarried 
within foity-eight hours, and seven-tenths could not be kept asunder 
with bayonets Enghty per cent of all marriages are a success from a 
biologic point of view 
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IS PUBLIC OPINION SUPREME?* 


$ UBLIC opimon 1s against you” “So much the worse for 

P public opmıon” This “imagmary conversation” seems to 
express the attitude of at least one modern English statesman But 
if Professor Dicey be right in the great argument which he sets forth 
in his new book, “Law and Opimion in England,” Mr. Balfour's 
defiance will bring its own revenge A study of the history of English 
law during the nineteenth century, undertaken onginally for Harvard 
Unversity, has suggested to Mr Dicey the task of tracing its connec- 
tion with opimion The idea first occurred as an ingemious means of 
giving life and interest toa dry subject But the result seems to show 
that Mr Dicey has accidentally hit upon one of those silumimating 
hypotheses which mark a new stage m research. For a prolonged 
and exhaustive survey of the statute-book has brought him to a large 
conclusion of immense importance to observers of our national hfe. 
It ıs nothing less than this—that Enghsh public opinion ıs always 
ultimately supreme over English law 

Now ın any other writer of our days such a conclusion might be 
voted either a platitude or a paradox, and we might pass on 
unmoved But Professor Dicey has earned from Enghshmen the 
tribute of serious attention A profound student and accurate 
observer, he belongs at once to the study and the market-place, the 
forum and the Stoic Porch With a passionate love for detail he 
combines a rare genius for generalisation He has the gift of a 
singularly lucid and convincing style Above all, he possesses, in 
almost a dangerous degree, the judicial gift of finahty He speaks 
from a papal, rather than an academic, chair His authority, indeed, 
has been immense His “Law of the Constitution” has now 
dominated the schools, and, to some extent, the lobbies, for a whole 
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generation With one thread of argument he has guided the youth of 
England through the mazes of their perplexing constitution, and peace- 
fully landed them, before they have shed the classic gown, m the 
blessed and comforting conception of the sovere:gnty of law 
His new work carries us one step further Law 1s still sovereign 
over Enghsh hfe and government but opinion is sovereign over 
law “In England,” says Professor Dicey, “the belefs or sentiments 
“which during the nineteenth century have governed the development 
“of the law have in strictness been public opinion, for they have been 
“the wishes and ideas as to legislation held by the people of England” 
A remarkably cheering obseivation at the piesent dark moment in our 
affairs 


WHEN IS PUBLIC OPINION EFFECTIVE? 


Enghsh law, then, ıs moulded by public opimon, but, observe, this 
.1s not the same thing as saying that public opinion always moulds law 
Professor Dicey ıs far too shrewd an observer to maztain that public 
opinion, however strong, ıs always and immediately victorious He 
adds, in fact, a prudent qualification “or, to speak with more preci- 
“sion, by the majority of those citizens who have at a given moment 
“taken an effective part in public hfe” There 1s much virtue in the 
word “effective” It means, among other things, that that “majonty 
“of citizens” must be powerful and determined enough to over-awe 
the House of Lords The citizens who obtamed a House of 
Commons majority ın 1893 for Home Rule cannot be said to have been 
as “effective” as the citizens who obtained two successive majorities ın 
1831-32 for Parlamentary Reform The majority of citizens who 
have steadily advocated the sanction of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister—to take a smaller instance—cannot be said to be 
“effective ,” for such a marnage 1s still contrary to the law of England 
The sovereignty of opinion, in short, ıs evidently at least subject to 
many delays, and reform delayed 1s often reform defeated 

Professor Dicey cannot, therefore, and does not argue that 

. Enghsh public opimon ıs always and immediately sovereign. He 
confines himself to maintaining that, taken in the bulk and over long 
periods, the development of English law 1s “governed by the wishes 
“and ideas as to legislation held by the people of England” He does 
not extend this proposition to the twentieth century, or to any passing 
situation. He bases it on a particular review of the nmeteenth century 
statute-book, and he states his argument in two large propositions 
which it will be best to lose no time in quoting — 


First, there exists at any given time a body of beliefs, convictions, 
sentiments, accepted principles, or firmly rooted prejudices, which, 
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taken together, make up the public op:mion of a particular era, or 
what we may call the reigning or predominant current of opinion, 
and, as regards at any rate the last three or four centuries, and 
especially the nineteenth century, the influence of this dominant 
current of opinion has, in England, if we look at the matter broadly, 
determined, directly or indirectly, the course of legislation 

Secondly, the opinion which affects the development of the law 
has, in modern England at least, often onginated with some single 
thinker or school of thinkers 


“The dominant current of opimion,” “if we look at the matter 
“broadly,” “directly or mdirectly, “the single thinker or school of 
“thinkers ”—here be saving limitations It ıs clear that Professor 
Dicey means by “public opimon” something very different fiom those 
surface movements, strong but evanescent, which generally go by that 
name He deals with large influences—with long, deep thoughts—with 
those strong tidal currents, compounded partly of interest and partly of 
acceptable theory, which affect whole generations Paradox, indeed, 
would be a mild term for anyone who maimtamed the absolute 
supremacy of mere opinion at the present moment But Professor 
Dicey saves himself from such a hardy doctrme The development of 
such public opmion as gives us legislation, he goes on to say, “has been 
“im England at once gradual, slow and contmuous” It has never 
exerted “absolute or despotic authority,” but has always been subject 
to “counter-currents or cross-currents” A particular Government may, 
plainly, defy oprmon for a time, or a particular Executive may, by 
ingenious contrivance of rules, cut itself off from the control of the 
House of Commons A particular class or section, he might have 
added, may for a time get control of the machine Law-makng 
judges, he fully admits, like “smgle thinkers,” may foster or even 
create opinion Behind opinion, ın other words, may be the majesty 
of the study or the bench But none the less he manfully maintains 
his fundamental proposition—that the sources of English law are 
always ultimately to be found in “contmuous” and “effective” public 
opinion 

The assertion opens up a vista of possibilities We have already 
realised of late years what French observers like Emile Boutmy long 
ago pointed out, how profoundly our system may be affected by the fact 
that we do not enjoy a written constituuon Customs and conven- 
tions, we can all now see, may prove very plastic in the hands of 
statesmen who are neither customary nor conventional But if custom 
1s a shifting basis, what of public opimon? Those who still trust ın 
its infallibility—vox populz vox Dez—will remain serene. To others 
it opens a future of uncertainty, possibly fascinating, but certainly far 
removed from the uniformity of the “reign of law” Plainly, 1f opinion 
be really supreme in this country, there are dangers as well as securities 
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in such a sovereignty British opmion has been steady and faithful 
since 1832 to certain large traditions, but will ıt remain so always?’ 
French opmion confirmed the election of Napoleon III as Emperor 
after the coup d'état German opmion supported Bismarck in his 
most arbitrary acts Russian opinion may possibly desert the 
Romanoffs m their day of failure, but ıt has faithfully backed them 
through generations of despotism English opimion in the nineteenth 
century, from 1832 onwards, supported freedom of thought and action 
But ın 1819 ıt supported the Sıx Acts What if it should veer back 
‘ to 1819? Then, ıf Professor Dicey ıs nght, nothing but the thin 
partition of the Habeas Corpus Act—which Parhament could repeal 
in a day—hlies between us and tyranny Magna Charta, the Bull of 
Rights and the Act of Settlement still guard us against the dead peril 
of a despotic monarch, but what is there to avert the lhving danger of 
an arbitrary and autocratic public opmion ? 

There are pessimists, indeed, who carry the argument a step further 
“With public opmion, yes”—they argue—“but why not without 1t? 
“Grant that English law requires the creative force of public opinion, 
“but what about English administration? That fills in our daily hives 
“a larger part than law, and that ıs carried on by the Executive But 
“the Executive 1s growing daily more independent both of Parliament 
“and the public Free discussion 1s smothered ın rules, and an Inner 
“Cabinet secretly governs both the United Kmgdom and the Empire 
“That Inner Cabinet represents not public opimion but one or two 
“ruling families What rules us, therefore, ıs not public opinion, but 
“something much more capricious, feudal and class authority ” 

Professor Dicey’s argument is untouched by this complaint These 
statesmen, he might perhaps answer, rule for a day, they— 


sting and sing, 
And weave their petty cells and die 


But they rule under the shadow of a sovereign law, and their despotic 
' caprices are prmoned by its authority Our statesmen, he might say, 
are but slaves—they pass, and law, always ultimately moulded by 
public opinion, survives In this wide survey of things the men of 
action sink back into the shadow They become men of Plato’s 
twilight cave So far from feeling the danger of individual despotism, 
Mr Dicey’s book leaves us with the impression that the individual 
mind counts for too little in the scheme of English hfe Perhaps, 
indeed, he scarcely gives enough weight to the originative force of 
men like Wilberforce, Lord Shaftesbury, Phmsoll and Gladstone 
What, after all, could public opinion, however persistent and 
continuous, effect without such guidance? Other reviews of the 
century -will redress that balance In Professor Dicey’s pages we are 
merged in the impersonal Party leaders become mere puppets acting 
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under the control of larger forces than they wot of—men with short 
views and breathless personal interests, the condottzere of an artificial 
warfare, the blind agents of a merciless giant power They drift 
helplessly down the river of Lethe The only thing that endures 1s 
public opinion 

Let us pass from the consideration of Professor Diceys main 
proposition to the outlines of that large historical survey through which 
he has reached ıt 


THE THREE GREAT PERIODS 


Taking the nineteenth century as a whole, he throws out the 
following rough division of periods — 


The Period of Old Toryism or Legislative Quiescence (1800- 
1830) 

The Period of Benthamism or Individualism (1825-1870) 

The Period of Collectivism (1865-1900) 


These periods, ıt will be seen, dove-tail, and there were decades, of 
course, subject to double influences, such as 1820-30 and 1860-70 
But the division provides Mr Dicey with a convenient framework in 
which to place his general conclusions The laws of 1800-30, according 
to his division, represent the public opinion created by the French 
Revolution, and moulded by Burke and Blackstone They belong to 
a period which really goes back to 1760, the accession of George III 
The laws of the second period (1825-1870), beginning with the Reform 
Act and ending with the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, repre- 
sent the great burst of individual freedom, born of the Industrial 
Revolution and moulded by Bentham The laws of 1865-1900, 
finally, represent the return to a new social order, inspired by no 
particular thinker, but by an instinctive return to habits of combined 
action Paternal government—individual freedom—social regenera- 
tion—those are the three ideas which seem respectively to dommate 
public opinion ın these three periods 

The value of such divisions will depend, of course, on the use which 
we make of them “Periods” are always perilous if we allow them to 
shut out from us the complexity and variety of human thought. The 
history of mind is too large for such landmarks The period of 
“quiescence,” for instance, was also marked by that great humanitarian 
effort which led to the abolition of the slave traffic (1806), and by the 
first Act for the regulation of factory labour (1802) The period of 
Individualism was also marked by the foundation of municipal govern- 
ment ın all our great towns except London (1835), and by the creation 
of our modern police system (1829-39), both of them steps towards 
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closer social construction The period of Collectivism has not yet 
availed to abate the ngors of an individualistic Poor Law—though as 
I write Mr Balfour announces a Commission which may be the first 
step—and has witnessed a strong counter-movement against municipal 
trading. 

But Professor Dicey safeguards himself against such criticisms by ` 
his admission of cross-currents, such as that which saved the English 
Church during the Period of Benthamism, and that which has left the 
House of Lords untouched through both the later periods Accepting 
this qualification, we shall find in his divisions a very useful and 
suggestive reading of the century They provide, at any rate, a far 
better explanation of the statute-book than that vague belief in the 
effects of “democracy,” which fails to explain how the same cause has 
produced Monarchy and Free Trade ın England, and Repubhcanism 
and Protection m France It 1s far more rational to suppose that 
masses of men, like individuals, are affected in their conduct by great 
ideals, than that they blindly search, like animals, for nothing but their 
own material satisfaction 


THE PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE (1800-1830) 


But masses of men are rarely, if ever, moved by ideas alone Ideas 
must find a favourable set of conditions to work on The quiescence 
of {800-30 was not entirely the work of Burke or Blackstone. It was 
fed by fear—the fear of the French Revolution—and complacency— 
the complacency of Waterloo It was encouraged by a large class of 
men—the ruling landed class—who found it immensely profitable and 
congemal To them England under Protection and the “Six Acts” 
was really “the best of all possible worlds” But outside their httle 
favoured circle there had grown up by 1830 an immense society, land- 
less and unfranchised, who claimed to be English citizens That 
society, living mostly ın the northern towns, was immensely capable 
and energetic, and quite determined to clam ıts mghts If the Tones 
of 1800-30 had not voluntarily surrendered, they would have been 
forced out of their position by civil war It was not so much, then, a 
change of the old public opmion, as an incursion of an entirely new 
public opmion and an entirely new society, that ushered in the period 
of Individualism It was the mse of Manufacturng England 

This new society was by no means composed entirely of men who 
had read Bentham Most of them had been far too busy to read 
anything at all But the Benthamite idea fitted ın precisely with their 
position, and so they, consciously or unconsciously, adopted it. They 
found England governed for the sake of the few, and so they hailed 
Bentham’s cry of the “greatest happiness of the greatest number” In 
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so far as government did affect them, ıt ınjured them by taxing their 
trade and protecting noxious privileges, so they rallied round the 
watchword of “Zazssez faire ”—“leave us alone!” Self-made men as 
they were—men who had snatched fortune from struggle without the 
help of man or State—they gladly accepted “self-help” as the golden 
tule of life These men were not selfish or cruel They reduced the 
capital offences from 160 to one They freed the slaves, put down 
cruel sports and protected the weak from open cruelty But they 
were fanatically opposed to State-help They demanded that their 
workmen should start as they did, and nse as they did If not, so 
much the worse for them The sufferings of the mcompetent were to 
them the proper penalties of failure, the imevitable condition of 
progress 

If we want to realise the practical results of this contrast between 
humanitanan desires and individualistic theory, we shall find it set 
forth in his flashing way by Disraeh ın a novel* which, though 
published in 1845, gives us a vivid picture of manufacturing England 
m 1837, at the end of the Individualistic period — 


They come forth the mine delivers its gang and the pit its 
bondsmen, the forge ıs silent and the engine is still, The plain is 
covered with the swarming multitude: bands of stalwart men, broad- 
chested and muscular, wet with toil, and black as the children of the 
tropics, troops of youth—alas of both sexes—though neither their 
raiment nor their language indicates the difference, all are clad in 
male attire , and oaths that men might shudder at issue from lips 
born to breathe words of sweetness Yet these are to be—some are— 
the mothers of England! But can we wonder at the hideous coarse- 
ness of their language when we remember the savage rudeness of 
their lives? Naked to the waist, an iron chain fastened to a belt of 
leather runs between their legs clad in canvas trousers, while on 
hands and feet an English girl, for twelve, sometimes for sixteen 
hours a day, hauls and hurries tubs of coal up subterranean roads, 
dark, precipitous, and plashy circumstances that seem to have 
escaped the notice of the Society for the Abolition of Negro Slavery 
Those worthy gentlemen, too, appear to have been singularly un- 
conscious of the sufferings of the little Trappers, which was 
remarkable, as many of them were in their own employ 


Abolishing negro slavery on the one hand and creatmg white 
servitude with the other, such were the working contrasts of 
Benthamism crudely apphed The despotism of a theory made good 
men blind to the sufferings of women, and pious men deaf to the cry 
of the children It was—and, with some, still is—a fanatical 
crucifixion of the social sympathies 

Looking back on it all now, we sometimes wonder why our 


* “Sybil, p 154 (Macmillan ) 
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forefathers had such a rooted suspicion of state-action? The 
Benthemite propaganda, pursued through his long life (1748-1832) 
partly accounts for it, not perhaps Bentham’s work alone, but because 
he founded a great school of thinkers Carried on by the Mills and 
Herbert Spencer, and reinforced by a popular reading of Darwin’s 
researches, Individualism became, and still ıs, the most powerful 
scheme of English philosophy But philosophy would not have been 
enough to mould the laws of England for forty years The power of 
the state was hated and suspected in England through those years 
(1830-70) because for twenty years before (1810-1830) ıt had been used 
for bad purposes. England inherited from those evil times a deep- 
rooted hatred for all government For what had government meant to 
her? It had meant a cruel and ferocious code of punishment surviving 
into an age of humanity—the suppression of free speech and free 
writing at the will of the executive—the transportation of workmen for 
joining trade unions or going on strike—the whipping of women, the 
pillorying of men, the kidnapping of citizens for naval service The 
State had beén, and still was, the enemy She did what she ought not 
to do, and left undone what she ought to do She hampered the new 
society with food taxes and navigation laws, but she gave it no 
system of police or prisons, no education, no justice, no franchise No 
wonder that England, now “mewing her mighty youth and kindling 
“her undazzled eyes at the full noonday beam” preferred to reject her 
offices 


`~ 


THE PERIOD OF [INDIVIDUALISM (1825-1870) 


The great task of the men of the new generation (1830-65) then, 
was to shake off the shackles of the State, and they performed it with 
a thoroughness for which we should all be grateful <A great healthy 
breeze of commonsense blew through all English institutions Under 
the guidance of Bentham’s mind, they humanised and rationalised 
English criminal law They reformed the prisons They abolished a 
bad Poor law They extended the sphere of free contract in law 
They gave free play to the energy of the town They freed British 
commerce from the shackles of Protection and the navigation laws 
The positive, practical aim of human happiness gave definiteness to 
their policy and firmness to their action Self-reliance gave them 
strength, and their belief in the individual man gave them a faith and 
a hope 

Then, in the heyday of their tnumph, they were suddenly met with a 
dramatic check Victorious over Protection, they were faced by the 
great agitation for factory reform and the ten hours’ day, and within 
three years (1847-50) they had to submit to utter defeat at the hands 
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of Lord Shaftesbury and the “Young England” party Another 
society had arisen, and after a long conflict of twenty years (1848- 
1868) finally gained the franchise and ushered in a new era 

What had happened ? 

Torn from the open fields, huddled into narrow, undrained courts 
and hot, dangeious factories, robbed of their home industries by 
machinery, there were hundreds of thousands in England to whom the 
individualist ideal of freedom was a mere mockery They were not 
free, because society had deprived them of their freedom What they 
demanded was that society, by its interference and protection, should 
restore their lost independence and give them a fair chance in the 
struggle for lfe With all their earnestness and humanity, the 
Benthamites were beset by a certain narrowness which prevented 
them from realising the justice of this claim They were, for the most 
part, middle-class men, and their interest comcided with the ngid 
application of their theory In such cases men are apt to see what 
they want to see, and to believe what ıt 1s ın their interest to believe 
John Bnght, who hotly opposed the fencing of machinery, was too 
good a man to hurt a fly But he and his class firmly believed that 
State-nterference would be as bad for the workmen as for the master 

Against such a belief, a reaction was certain to come in time, and it 
was certain to come by a combination of the many weak against the 
few successful strong The law of 1800 had pumshed workmen’s 
combinations as a crime, and though the Benthamites had relaxed the 
law against trade unions somewhat in 1820-5, they had been checked 
half-way by their suspicion of all combined human action After the 
failure of the Chartist movement, the working-classes concentrated 
their energies on the abolition of the restriction of trade combinations, 
and shortly after the passage of the Reform Act of 1868 they 
compelled the two great parties to carry a series of laws (1870-5) which 
have ever since left trade unions free It was but the first great step 
in a long course of legislation aimed at redressing the balance between 
the working and employing classes 

This legislation was not so much a wave of socialism as a natural 
and inevitable recurrence to the most ancient and traditional views of 
State-action The old clothes had been thrown off, but the new society 
tefused to go naked and ashamed 


THE PERIOD OF COLLECTIVISM (1865-1900) 


The Individualists had, indeed, done a great work The old society, 
with its obsolete restrictions and cruel repress:ons, had gone for ever 
Another society had grown up, laborious, multitudinous, hungry It 
was still, in that period of 1850-70, without form and void The cry 
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for a new social reconstruction came in many forms, wildly m rick- 
burnings and machmery-breakings , seriously in People’s Charters and 
“Young England” movements, earnestly in every phase of hterature, 
the novels of Dickens, the sermons of Kingsley, the lectures of Ruskin, 
the pamphlets of Carlyle Lord Shaftesbury, an earnest Tory peer, 
gave the new movement a Parliamentary lead, and Disraeli led the 
old Tory Party into a new alliance 

It ıs to Disraelr’s novels, indeed, that we must again turn if we 
would realise the unbounded hopes of those early days “Bhss was ıt 
“m that dawn to be alive” Here is a conversation of 1837 — 


“ Well, we live in strange times.” 

« When the infant begins to walk, it also thinks that it lives in 
strange times.” 

“ Your inference ?” 

“That society, still in its infancy, 1s beginning to feel its way” 

“This is a new reign,” said Egremont, “ perhaps 1t 1s a new era,” 

“TJ think so,” said the younger stranger. 

“ I hope so,” said the elder * 


The protest which Dickens, Disraeli and Carlyle were all hurling 
against English society at the same time was a protest against an 
anarchic theory and anarchic results Take another of those deeply 
interesting conversations of Disraelr’s characters — 


‘It 1s a community of purpose that constitutes society—without 
that, men may be drawn into contiguity, but they still continue 
virtually isolated.” 

“ And 1s that their condition ın cities ?” 

“Tt ıs their condition everywhere but in great cities that con- 
dition 1s aggravated Men are brought together by the desire for 
gain They are not in a state of co-operation, but of isolation. 
Christianity teaches us to love our neighbours as ourself. modern 
society acknowledges no neighbour.” f R 


Surely, the virtue of those words has not yet gone out of them, nor 1s 
their mission yet accomplished 

The Benthamite ideal, indeed, had struck against a fundamental 
fact of human nature If the followers of that school had been deeper 
students of ancient philosophy they would have found the corrective of 
the individualist theory in those deep, simple words of Aristotle at the 
opening of his “ Politics” 


If the earlier forms of society are natural, so 1s the State, for it 1s 
the end of them, and the completed nature ıs the end For what 
each thing 1s when fully developed, we call 1:s nature, whether we 


* “Sybil,” p 74, 2d + “Sybil,” p 73, 2 
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are speaking of a man, a horse, or a family Hence it ıs evident 
that the State 1s a creation of nature, and that man ts a political 
animal,* 


When men glibly speak of the State as artificial and man alone as 
natural they might profitably think of those pregnant words “Man, 
“when perfected, is the best of ammals, but, when separated from 
“law and justice, he is the worst of all,”t aye, and the most miserable 

The masses of Englishmen working ın the factories between 1840-70 
were, in their view, “separated from law and justice ” To them 
freedom of contract was nothing With a rapidly expanding popula-’ 
tion they had no freedom, except to die The Chartist movement was 
defeated The only way out left to them was by way of social reform 
The form of Individualism which found 1ts extreme development in the 
Enclosure Act must stop, and it was with a view of securing some 
control of the State machmery that the Enghsh working-classes broke 
down the railings of Hyde Park ın 1868 

Since then we have seen a continuous succession of Acts aimed at 
protecting the weak, superseding freedom of contract, and encouraging 
co-operative action—Education Acts, Irish Land Acts, Adulteration 
Acts, Factory Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts and Arbitration 
Acts The Factory Act of 1g01 is now a great code of protection 
for labour, carried out by a large body of mspectors Shops have 
to provide seats for women workers, Public Health Acts enable 
local authorities to regulate building, check over-crowding and close 
insanitary houses Municipalities can now build workmen’s cities Nor 
have we reached the end In front of us float innumerable schemes 
of collective energy and social co-operation—old age pensions, 
unemployed authorities, farm labour colonies, municipal nurseries 
The reaction of Governments, the inaction of Departments, the back- 
wash of personal or corporate interests these things may impede 
but cannot really check this great moving tide, “too full for sound or 
“foam” As long as a third of our population 1s on the verge of 
hunger, as long as the mfant birth-rate 1s increasing, as long as 
boys are still worked underground for longer hours than men, the 
great healing task of the State 1s still unfinshed We are still in the 
midst of the Collectivist period, perhaps we are only at the beginning 


THE NEw UNIFICATION 


So far this survey So convincing 1s it that we almost forget, 
as we read, the other side to all this—the strength of sectional 
and class influences, the power of famulies, the influence of trade- 


* Aristotle’s Politics. Dr Jowett's Translation Book I., pp 2,3 
t Jd Vol.I,p 5 
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combmations TIt 1s only afterwards that we recollect such episodes as 
the Agricultural Rates Act, the Clergy Relef Act and the Licensing 
Act 

But Mr Dicey’s theory, at any rate, enables us to gain an illuminating 
perspective of the nineteenth century Opening with stagnation, ıt 
passed through every phase of fiery energy The men of the Reform 
period broke the chains that bound England m sleep, and passed. 
through freedom to the verge of anarchy Opzimists in their own 
turn, after the manner of Burke and Blackstone, they placed all their 
confidence in the power and good will of the individual man. 
Reinforced to all appearance by the Darwinian theory, they passed 
from a vague belief in the benevolence of nature to a crude acclamation 
of the “survival of the fittest” Their great fallacy dragged them 
down They forgot that the State, too, 1s an organism as truly as 
the individual, and has its law of combination as well as its law of 
conflict Their quarrel with the State reminds us of the old Roman 
sparable .— 


There was a time when all the body’s members 
Rebell’d against the belly ; thus accus’d ıt — 

That only hke a gulf ıt did remain 

P the midst o' the body, idle and inactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the rest, where the other instruments 
Did see and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 

And mutually participate * 


—forgetting that an empty belly means powerless limbs 

But if our forefathers blundered from over-confidence in their own 
theory, so may we Man ıs a political animal, and something more 
He 1s also a spint—and as a spit, fundamentally alone—responsible 
only to himself and his conscience, compelled under certam conditions 
to defy all human laws and principalities The State once claimed 
authority over spirit as well as body, and may do so again But the 
individual mind—the mind of inventor, king, prophet, poet, statesman 
—1s still the mam source of human mspiration and endeavour, and 
there 1s no sign that humanity can prosper unless ıt go free There is 
a danger in relymg upon the State—itself a human and corruptible 
force—as the sole fount of human energy 

Professor Dicey’s survey suggests the thought that these two 
ideals of the nineteenth century—the individualistic and collective— 
may yet unite ın a new and larger conception of human activity, fed on 
one side by the individual and on the other by society Unity and 
differentiation, as Mr Leonard Hobhouse has recently shown, are two 


* Coriolanus, Act I, Se. 
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sides of the same process We are at present feeling our way We 
are experimenting to discover where the boundaries he But may it 
not be that there 1s no fixed frontier, that every age will have to work 
out this problem for itself, that the division between mdividual and 
State action—both essential forms of human energy—will always vary 
with the varying history of man? 


HAROLD SPENDER 


“FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE WORLD’S PEACEMAKER. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, by his well-meant efforts to 
P establish peace, has merited well of humanity and made a 
noble use of his exalted position and far-reaching influence For he 
has created a wholesome precedent which, even though ıt cannot be 
followed by any but exceptionally worthy leaders of men, 1s none the 
less a welcome innovation Huis beneficent mediation may serve as 
the groundwork for an international usage which tume will doubtless 
shape into a much-needed international law Monumentum aere 
perennius At the present conjuncture no other ruler could have 
made the low voice of conscience heard amid the booming of heavy 
guns, none but he could have induced the one belligerent to forego 
the sweets of repeated success, and the other to waive her chance of 
retrieving a sequel of disasters He preached a touching lay sermon 
to them both—such as he delivered ın Oyster Bay a couple of 
weeks ago—and what 19 more to the pomt, he produced a strong 
impression Whether the seed which he scattered fell ın fertile 
soil or among thorns to be choked 1s still uncertain at this moment 
The shepherd of men has led wild ammals to the nver’s edge—a 
marvellous feat in itselt—but the man who can force them to drink 
has not been born of woman 
President Roosevelt, being a practical person as well as an idealist, 
left nothing undone which foresight could have suggested or energy 
could have effected, to compass the disinterested aim he had in view 
If therefore he allowed the future envoys to come together without 
having first duced their respective sovereigns to agree upon a 
common basis, however slight, ıt ıs to be assumed that he had no 
choice in the matter Usually in such cases the two belligerents 
accept certain broad principles and then despatch plenrpotentiaries to 
build upon them And it was taken for granted in the United States 
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and Europe that Russia and Japan were quite clear as to the matters 
which should be tabooed at the conference and the subjects which 
would be open to discussion Japan insisting upon this and Russia 
absolutely refusing that, and that the resultant of the two contrary 
forces meeting and clashing within these extremes would figure as the 
terms of peace 


HOW M WITTE INTERPRETED HIS MISSION 


It therefore came as a surprise to the whole world when a message 
was flashed across the ocean by wireless telegraphy informing all whom 
it might concern that Russia’s envoy knew of no accepted basis nor of 
any lines approved by both parties upon which a common platform 
might be constructed He proclaimed that he was coming to the 
United States solely for the purpose of learning the nature of the 
proposals which the Japanese were prepared to make Not that he 
had not been invested with adequate powers On the contrary he 
possessed the fullest authority a plempotentiary could have had even 
in the days when there were no telegraphs and the envoy was to all 
intents and purposes the impersonation of the King But then 
besides his powers he had also his personal views of patriotism, his own 
sense of duty, his own standard of what was fair and unfair, and his 
opinion of what would benefit Russia or harm her, and it was natural” 
to expect that he would scrutinise the enemy’s peace proposals in the 
hight of these thoughts and sentiments before availing himself of his 
powers g 

Now from the practical pomt of view ıt might have been better if 
certain broad principles had been agreed upon beforehand, if for 
mstance a general understanding had been arrived at respecting the 
two crucial points of the negotiations the cession of territory and the 
payment of an indemnity Otherwise ıt must have been self-evident 
that if on coming together at Portsmouth the Russians learned that 
the Japanese insisted, as part of the “irreducible minimum,” upon the 
abandonment of the island of Sakhalien and the reimbursement of 
their out-of-pocket expenses, they would answer in an emphatic 
negative and return whence they had come And then of course the 
last state would be considerably worse than the first, because President 
Roosevelt would hardly expose himself to the rısk of a second fiasco, 
and no other ruler ın the world ıs equally qualified to play the part of 
mediator between the two nations 

It was soon found to be quite true, little though people relished 
the statement, that M Witte had come to the United States in the 
first instance as an imperial courier to ascertain Japan’s proposals, 
ready, however, if in his opinion these demands involved nothing 
derogatory to Russia’s honour, to play the part of plenipotentiary of 
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the Tsar who had invested him with the amplest powers Grave 
doubts had been expressed in advance as to the extent of M Witte’s 
authority to act in Russia’s name The Emperor, it was surmised, 
placed little or no confidence ın his envoy, and even were it otherwise, 
would bestow upon none of his subjects the nght to deprive the army 
of its last chance of transforming a series of defeats into victories 
But Witte’s name and personality ought to have sufficed to set such 
misgivings at rest The notion that he would stoop to the vée of a 
phonograph to be spoken into and through by personages in Peterhof 
or Petersburg is preposterous Men of his calibre are hable to make 
gross blunders, to misyudge the ams and motives of adversaries and 
even to miscalculate the trend of events, but they do not deliberately 
take part ın a coarse, meaningless joke at a critical moment in the 
history of their country And facts—when they were allowed to speak 
—amply confirmed these reasonable anticipations 


INADEQUATE ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR THE 
ENVOYS 


In externals, too, it 1s felt on all hands that the arrangements for 
the Peace Conference left something to be desired That the envoys 
had to come from the ends of the earth was of course unavoidable, and 
that they should meet each other in the United States and hold parley 
in the land whose chief citizen had brought them together was 
appropriate enough But why they went sailing and waiting in yachts 
for days and mights, befogged and isolated, instead of ghding swiftly 
along the railway track at the rate of 40 miles an hour, 1s a mystery 
about which many of them speak with pious awe, but none with 
enthusiasm or gratitude 

And Washington, New York, Boston would have suited them better 
than Portsmouth (Maine), where the mosquitoes, blown in upon them 
from the swamps and water pools around, caused them exquisite 
torture A few are said to have arisen one morning—after an 
evening when these bloodsuckers had constituted a veritable plague of 
Egypt—and to have failed to recognise themselves in the looking- 
glass Still that was only a petty detail, and if Pans was worth a 
Mass ın Henry IV’s day, peace is surely worth a few pangs from 
mosquito stings ın the first decade of the twentieth century The 
real drawbacks of Portsmouth (New Hampshire) lay elsewhere 
The Wentworth—a typical Amencan summer hotel with a large 
contingent of ordinary visitors—lacked the kind of accommodation 
necessary to an assembly of imperial peacemakers The apartments, 
though comfortable, are small even the principal Russian and 
Japanese envoys who had three each would have been very glad of 
more room. Then again the members of the missions were scattered . 
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M Witte, who kept three secretaries working hard, could not always 
get them when he wanted, as they could not be lodged near their 
chief they resided in different parts of the hotel Lastly there was 
no large assembly hall on the premises sufficiently isolated to allow of 
their conferences being conveniently held there The consequence 
was that the envoys were obliged to repair every morning on motor 
cars to the red-brick building of the Naval Stores, which could not be 
reached on an automobile m less than twenty-five minutes As all 
their books and documents were at the hotel, the delay which ensued 
when a sudden call had to be made on any of these was irritating 
The experts, too, were away at the Hotel Wentworth, for the only 
persons who took part in the every-day meetings were the respective 
plempotentianes in chief and ambassadors and three secretaries on 
each side, the remaining members of the mission passing their days 
at the hotel waitmg till sent for And on Thursday at noon, when the 
Japanese demands were suddenly presented by Baron Komura, M 
Witte required the services of a number of experts immediately But 
they were all at the hotel He had to send one of his secretaries over 
in a motor car to fetch them, but Professor Martens, General Yermoleff 
and the others did not reach the Naval Stores for over an hour 


THE ORIGINAL SIN THAT VITIATED THE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Doubtless these things are all mere tnifles,* but being numerous 
and oft-recurrng they acted like grains of sand between the knee- 
joints Tempers were none the sweeter for the action of these daily 
irritants Lafe is made of httle things which it 1s not wise wholly to 
neglect, and the thoroughness with which they were disregarded at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was sometimes worthy of a Greek 
philosopher in the days of Alexander the Great Still the all- 
important point ıs the disposition which the envoys brought with them 
to America. And that no man 1s qualified to read What people 
interested ın the subject could and should have gauged was the extent 
to which the belligerents were prepared to give and take, and whether 
that was sufficient to enable them to bridge over the abyss which war 
had made between them 

The view of the matter which I took all along ıs that the true 
spirit, without which there could be no peace, was wholly lacking 
from the outset For the Russians came from the battlefield to the 
council chamber most unwillingly, mainly out of deference for 
President Roosevelt, and all along they have shown themselves loth 
to deny their brave soldiers an opportunity of changing defeat into 


* There were many others which made themselves keenly felt, but upon which 1t 
would seem undignified to dwell 
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victory That they had been beaten they indignantly demed All 
other nations thought otherwise, but they considered themselves the 
best judges They could not, they urged, be said truly to have lost 
the campaign so long as ıt actually lasted that bemg so, why should 
they not let it last until fortune favoured them, as it had favoured 
their adversary? The Japanese and their friends, they remarked, are 
begging the question “They first mduce us to agree to a peace 
“conference, and then they argue that as we have suffered reverses 
“down to the moment of the conference, we have been worsted in the 
“war Yes, we answer, if the war be really over. But it 1s not yet 
“nor shall it be if that be the use to which you would put our willing- 
“ness to give peace on fair terms to the world once more” 

That being the temper of Russia, ıt was easy to estimate the vastness 
of the difficulties to be overcome before a satisfactory peace treaty 
could be negotiated between her and Japan. For what Baron 
Komura and M Takahira wanted was such a condition of things after 
the war as would render possible the peaceful development of the 
Far East without further fear of violence for the space of at least 
a generation, and also the fruits of the military successes scored by 
ther army But Russia’s refusal to acknowledge herself beaten 
involved a denial of the guarantees demanded by Japan That at 
least was how ıt struck me from the very first And although at 
the moment of writing * the United States Press is still very hopeful 
of peace, I fear that the envoys will return whence they came, leaving 
things very much worse than they found them 


1 


THE CASE FOR JAPAN 


The Japanese case ıs that they won a series of brilhant victories 
by land and on sea which are wntten im relief on the pages of 
military and naval history However these successes may be 
accounted for by their enemies or their friends, they are undemable 
facts The conditions under which they won them still prevail, and 
the presumption is that if the war continues they will go on winning 
more That is the presumption Still they recognise the element 
of luck, and do not claim to have future victores discounted in the 
peace conditions All they ask for ıs what every unbiassed person 
must characterise as moderate terms: that of the territory which they 
have taken from Russia they should keep only the island of Sakhalien, 
in addition to what belonged to them of nght ten years ago and was 
wrested from them by a combination of violence and fraud, and that 
as they are a poor people, and had war forced upon them much 
against their will, the cost of the campaign, which they are 


* Friday night, rth August, at the Wentworth Hotel, Newcastle, New 
Hampshire 
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ill able to bear, should be taken over by thew wealthier adversary. 
They are very desirous of obtaining peace Everything in the 
nature of humbating stipulations, or even obnoxious terms, was 
therefore most carefully avoided, and the envoys of the Mikado made 
it perfectly clear to those who cared to look that their desire for peace 
was genuine and their readiness to compromise extreme. There was 
no trace in their words or acts of haughtiness, of “ Schadenfreude,” or 
of any of those imtating weaknesses to which victors are especially 
lable, and which Americans mclude in the category of “swollen 
“head” M Sato, one of their authorised spokesmen, remarked, on 
the 11th August “We Japanese have come hither not to impose 
“terms but to negotiate peace Give and take ıs our maxim » And 
everything they said and did tended to bear out this assurance It 
will be a thousand pities, ıt will be a calamity to Japan, Russia and 
civihsation in general if, despite these exemplary and rare sentiments, 
the Mikado’s envoys must go back and tell their people that the 
Moloch of war 1s not satiated yet, and that further tens of thousands 
of their sons must be sacrificed at his gruesome shrine 

The reason why the peace conference may accomplish nothing 
hes not in the spirit of the Japanese envoys, but in what I should term 
the original sm of the whole enterprise Russia from the first 
declined to admit that she was beaten, and affirmed that to close the 
campaign just then when her fortune was at its lowest ebb was itself an 
enormous sacrifice Still she would make ıt, however reluctantly, for 
the sake of peace, but would not submit to any humiliating conditions, 
nor would she be guided by the views of any or of all the nations as 
to what ıs and ıs not humiliating to Russia 

Altogether the Japanese Government has under trying conditions 
given a brilliant example of wise moderation to the world, the extent 
of which is but imperfectly realised ın Europe For Japan ıs a 
constitutional Empire, and although the Cabimet wields a good deal 
more power than any Bntish or French Mimstry, it is by no means 
independent of national opimion or free from the people’s control 
And popular currents all the world over carry in solution a large 
quantity of the sediment of Chauvinism, which no Government can 
altogether ignore Naturally enough the Japanese people are flushed 
by their sweeping victories over the colossal empire of the Slav They 
are beginning to see things double, and they sometimes argue as 
though the reality answered to their distorted vision Hence they hold 
that ıt was a pity to cut short the trrumphant progress of their armies 
towards Harbin and Vladivostok, that ıt 1s yet too early to talk of 
peace-—unless ıt bring money and land Ina word they are elated, 
and see things out of the common perspective Now against this 
current, which 1s headstrong and dangerous, the Government has had 
the courage to swim It has set its face against demands which might 
seem exorbitant to the world or humihating to Russia, and ın doing 
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this ıt has bravely sacrificed its popularity and msked defeat Its 
device 1s Patriotism first and party triumphs afterwards—a noble 
example to the constitutional Cabinets of Europe. No doubt this 
moderation was made possible by the guarantees offered by the 
extended Anglo-Japanese Treaty, which, whatever the nature of the 
peace treaty between Russia and Japan, would render the resumption 
of an aggressive policy by Russia in the Far East virtually impossible 
None the less the Government of the Mikado merited well of 
humanity 


JAPANESE COMMENT ON THEIR PEACE PROPOSALS 


What the Japanese say ın support of their case is brief and 
suasive “Our desire to sheathe the sword 1s sincere and ardent For 
“if we have shown our ability to hold our own on the battlefield, 
“our inborn qualities fit us still better for success in the mull, the 
“workshop, the study Tranquil development is our normal condition, 
“and we are willing to pay a good’ price to be allowed to return to 
“it Ths we will gladly do, and we call the nations of the earth 
“to bear witness to our moderation We were forced into the war 
“we have fairly beaten our adversary and taken from him what was 
“ours by nght That we can and will keep, and now all that we ask 
“over and above ıs that our out-of-pocket expenses be refunded 

“Our demands will bear the strictest scrutiny Sakhalien was ours 
“until we were jockeyed out of it by Russia, to whom it has never 
“since brought in a copper On the contrary, she has had to pay a 
“lump sum of money every year to support the 26,000 creatures who 
“reside there It was first ours therefore by nght It has now 
“become ours by conquest Protest as she will, Russia cannot possibly 
“wrest it from our possession, for she has no navy Possession 1s 
“nine-tenths of the law Is it too much to assume that legitimate 
“right will be recognised as the other tenth? We will abide by the 
“answer which civilised peoples of the world deliberately offer Port 
“Arthur and the Penmsula of Liaotung were also ours by right of 
“conquest and right of cession They were, im fact, doubly ours 
“Yet Russia snatched them from our grasp under conditions more 
“galling than those lard down by the barbarian Brennus in ancient 
“Rome Shall it not now be ours? She herself answers yea. 
“Respecting Corea and the South Manchurian Railway, even Russia 
“sees the justice of our claim, which we have already enforced and 
“are prepared to vindicate 5 

“The only demand then that we are really making upon our enemy 
“ıs that we be recouped for the costs of the war To Russa that 
“means very little, while to us it is very much The campaign was 
“none of our doing. We shunned everything that might lead to it. 
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“In order to keep the peace undisturbed we proposed an arrangement 
“at the close of the year 1903 which was moderation itself. It was 
“scoffed at, and we were put to the expense of a protracted campaign 
“which our people can ill afford to bear, and which ıt 1s only just 
“that our enemy should take over We appeal to the civilised peoples 
“of the earth to say whether our demand ıs unreasonable. 

“But perhaps the best way of looking at the matter ıs to let us 
“change places with our adversary Suppose, for argument’s sake, 
“that Russia had worsted Japan in the struggle, and had been induced 
“by President Roosevelt to present the bill of costs, on payment of 
“which the island Empire could have peace How would the terms 
“then look on Russian paper? Let us assume, in order to have a 
“concrete case before our eyes, that Kuropatkin had driven Oyama’s 
“troops to their ships, that Makaroff or Roshestvensky had sunk 
“Togo’s squadron to the bottom of the sea What terms would 
“victorious Russia then dictate? Ask the Russian Press. read the 
“announcement of the Government Messenger shortly after the 
“campaign had begun They would certainly not have been limited 
“to the cost of the war Would not Japan have also had to pay for 
“its presumption in trying conclusions with Russia? Would not the 
“island Empire have been crippled and fettered for all time in the 
“way in which the organs of the autocracy predicted it would be? 
“To that question Russian history supplies the answer And if that 
“source be rejected as not contemporary, then the up-to-date Press 
“of Moscow and St Petersburg may be interrogated 

“The truth is that Japan has been fighting for her national existence 
“and not for territory or money Defeat would have meant national 
“death to her and she knew it, everyone knew ıt And shall she be 
“accused of greed or unreasonableness if, when successful, she asks 
“only to have the war-costs paid? It ıs manıfest that we are not 
“askmg anything proportionate to what Russia would have exacted 
“had she been victorious We are breaking the record of moderation, 
“and we appeal confidently to the world’s verdict” 


THE RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE PEACE CONDITIONS 


That, as I understand it, is the Japanese case in bref, which I have 
more than once set forth in detail ın the pages of the CONTEMPORARY 
Review To that the Russians make answer as follows “The terms 
“in question would be truly moderate, if they were dictated by a 
“victorious to a defeated people And the mistake which vitiates all 
“our negotiations lies precisely ın the assumption that that is the 
“present relation between Japan and Russia That hypothesis is the 
“original sin of the whole peace conference We are not answerable 
“for ıt, we never encouraged it, and we are not minded to draw any 
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“consequences from it We emphatically declare that we have not 
“been beaten and we decline to consider any proposals which imply 
“that we have And that ıs implied by the demand for the cession of 
“Sakhalien and the payment of an indemnity It 1s meet that the 
“convicted public peace-breaker be punished We are ready ourselves 
“to pass judgment upon hım But the charge cannot be brought home 
“to Russia. That is where we join issue with Japan and her friends. 


“NO SQUARE INCH OF OUR TERRITORY” 


“For that reason Russia will not and Russian representatives cannot 
“consent to sign away one square inch of Russian soil What was de 
“jure Russian territory before the outbreak of hostilities will remain 
“de gure 1f not de facto Russian territory after Witte, Rosen, Komura 
“and Takahira have kidden farewell to Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
“And Sakhahen, having at that time formed an mmtegral portion of the 
“Tsardom, will continue to belong to the crown of Russia when the 
“negotiations are over It is quite true that Russia made no use or 
“worse than no use of that wealthy island while she possessed it, 
“turning ıt into a dumping ground for the offscourings of humanity, a 
“sort of Dante’s inferno at the very mention of which men shudder, 
“whezeas the Japanese, even during Russian dominion, drew consider- 
“able benefit from its fisheries, and might, if they themselves 
“possessed ıt, transform the neglected island into a Black Country 
“filled with iron and steel yards and inhabited by wealthy captains of 
“industry Indeed, the very fact that Japan 1s so much alive to the 
“enormous value of Sakhalien, and so determined to exploit its latent 
“mineral and agricultural wealth, would of itself militate against 
“Russia throwing it ın as a sort of makeweight, just as an ignorant 
“chapman might give away a tarnished old picture worth thousands 
“Russia 1s therefore resolved, come what may, to retain Sakhalien 
“The objection that this obstinacy may render necessary the continua- 
“tion of the war will be met with the answer that if the dignity of the 
“country cannot be safeguarded without persevering ın the struggle, 
“then Russia bowing to the mevitable will keep the sword 
“unsheathed 

“Another seemingly very strong point made by Japan 1s that she 
“already possesses the island, and that Russia, deprived of her navy, 
“cannot possibly retake ıt To this argument we give the followmg 
“reply de facto Japan may hold Sakhalien for years, for decades, but 
“Russia will persevenngly continue to regard the island as hers and 
“will surely recover ıt whenever an opportunity offers, and if Japan 1s 
“meanwhile willing to expend energy and invest money ın developing 
“its resources, heedless of ultimate certain loss, that is her affair, not 
“ours As for a war indemnity, to pay a money compensation would 
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“be to acknowledge among much else that we are worsted in the 
“struggle And that admission will not be made either in words or 
“their equivalent, because ıt would embody an unpatnotic le Russia 
“has not been beaten by Japan any more than the Bank at Monte 
“Carlo is literally broken by the passmg gambler’s evening stroke of 
“luck On the morrow the croupier cries, ‘Messzeurs, faztes votre jeu, 
“and everything goes on as before 


THE BUREAUCRACY HAS BEEN DEFEATED, NOT 
THE RUSSIAN NATION 


“Even so it ıs with Russia, who has undergone severe reverses in a 
‘ struggle which ıs not yet ended. Peace lovers and humanitanans 
“now beseech her to break off the campaign That is praiseworthy 
“and noble, but on condition that the peace lovers do not msist upon 
“our paying heavy costs for their humanitarianism and treating our 
“reverses as final and irremediable If thew laudable exhortation to 
“end the war means, ‘admit yourself to be thoroughly beaten and 
“‘ allow yourself to be treated as though you could not possibly recover 
“*the lost ground or even exhaust your enemy,’ then Russia’s spokes- 
“men, Russia’s Tsar, Russia’s army, Russia’s people cry ‘no! a 
“thousand times no!’ Even most of our countrymen who 
“disapproved Alexeyeff’s mischief-making policy and condemned the 
“war would also disapprove of, condemn and execrate the envoys who 
“should now use their powers to agree to terms implying the utter 
“defeat of the nation It must not be supposed that internal disorders 
“make any difference in that respect The very people who hate the 
“Bureaucracy and risk everything they have and are, their property, 
“hberty and lıfe itself ın the endeavour to sweep it away, are most 
“keenly sensitive when the question arises of wounding the national 
“honour The Bureaucracy has indeed been defeated, but then the 
“mevitable consequences emanating from that event must be drawn 
“not by the envoys but by the Russian people at home, and foreigners 
“are proceeding on a groundless supposition when they hold that 
“treatment which ıs good enough for corrupt, contemptible oficialdom 
“will also be biooked by the mighty Russian people 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE ARE UNANIMOUS ON THE 
TERMS OF PEACE 


“Our country has already made far-reaching concessions to humani- 
“tarians Instead of carrying on the struggle to the bitter end, as the 
“Tsar had announced, she now consents at their request to discuss 
“peace, but if that act of moderation and friendship be interpreted as 
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“the result of necessity, or construed as readiness to accept terms 
“implying that Russia as well as the Bureaucracy 1s beaten, then it will 
“be unhesitatingly revoked The truth is that Russia freely, amicably 
“complied with the request of a peace-loving nation , she was not forced. 
“thereto by either military reverses or internal disorders Everybody 
“ possesses the right to disbelieve that statement, but if an attempt be 
“made to draw the practical consequences from that disbelief, then ıt 
“will be made clear that the Russian people can and will maitain what 
“they believe to be the honour of the country It ıs quite true that 
“the internal state of Russia ıs chaotic, that the population 1s in 
“ferment and that disorders are frequent, but ıt 1s absolutely false that 
“hatred of the ancient végzme imvolves indifference to the honour 
“of the fatherland, and if it be said that Russia’s honour ıs not 
“touched by this matter of an indemnity, the answer 1s that she herself 
“is the best judge of that Were a constitutional Government 
“proclaamed to-morrow, representatives of that new Government 
“would still have to draw the line this side of the cession of Russian 
“territory and the payment of a warindemnity, That is a fact which 
“ought to have been published urbz et orb: from the very outset 

“Russia could readily pay the money demanded, and ın five years 
“be wealthier than ever It ıs not therefore financial considerations 
“which will hinder her spokesmen from entertammg the proposition 
“It ıs the knowledge that that money would be employed to purchase 
“ships, guns and ammunition to be employed against the people who 
“paid forit In other words, Russia would be meekly and deliberately 
“cutting a stick to beat her own back, and if that be not utterly 
“humiliating to a great nation, then the Slav notion of honour is very 
“different from that of other races So correct ıs this pomt of view 
“that some tıme ago one of our most experienced statesmen is known 
“to have jokingly said to a friend who informally discussed the 
“question of an indemnity with him ‘ Russia would probably agree to 
“‘ pay it if absolutely trustworthy guarantees were offered that Japan 
“would expend the money in diamonds and sweetmeats’ 

“To sum up, then, Russia, deferring to the humanitarian wishes of 
“her good neighbour, unmoved by mihtary defeats or internal troubles, 
“has manifested her willingness to close the campaign on admussible 
“terms Terms based upon the hypothesis that her population 1s 
“unwilling, or her army unable to continue the war, are necessarily 
“inadmissible In negotiating a treaty, ın estimating war losses and 
“peace profits, no Russian plenipotentiary dare accept as a basis 
“victories which the enemy has not actually won, but fancies he- 
“would win if the campaign were protracted. The first and arduous 
“work therefore to be done by the envoys in the red brick house at 
“Portsmouth ıs to clear the ground for a peace edifice, and part of 
“the rubbish to be carted off ıs the assumption that Russia will sign 

. “away an island forming an integral part of her territory, and worth 
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“more than all the war mdemnities together paid! during the past 
“three hundred years, or that she will deliberately contribute to the 
“Japanese Treasury sums of ready money to be employed against 
“her own people, 

“Throughout the entire Tsardom, among every class of the popula- 
“tion, Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, and even Revolutionists, the 
“patriotic feelng ıs strongly set against the cession of soil to an 
“enemy whose foresight and skill have been marvellously seconded by 
“luck, which is proverbially fickle. Russians are practically unanimous : 
“as soon as loss of territory looms in the horizon therr vast differences 
“dwindle to a vanishing pomt when juxtaposed with this alarming 
“perspective Witte, since his arrival in America, received countless 
“letters, telegrams, petitions from all parts of Europe and the United 
“States, from all sorts and conditions of Russiins, adjunng him not to 
“barter away the native soil for any consideration whatever”* The 
“senders of these extraordinary messages are Liberals, Radicals, 
“emigrant Jews, persecuted sectarians now residing outside the 
“frontiers of the rigorous fatherland—men ın whom the spark of 
“patriotism is again aglow 


RUSSIA NOW KNOWS THE VALUE OF SAKHALIEN 
AS A KEY TO THE AMOOR 


“The cession of Sakhalien is a question of national honour But 
“even if ıt were feasible to abandon that island to Japan, without 
“making an indehble blot on the national ’scutcheon, considerations 
“of a different order would still render the concession :mpossible 
“The commercial value of Sakhahen 1s enormous Besides coal fields 
“and iron ore, the combination of which will lead to the creation of 
“a future manufacturing district which will transfigure that part of 
“the Far East, there are naphtha wells enough to enable the Japanese,, 
“were they the possessors of the island, to drive Caucasian oil com- 
“pletely out of the Far Eastern Markets But even if that as well as the 
“foregoing objections could be obviated, ıt would still be impossible 
“for Russia to abandon Sakhalien, because of its enormous strategic, 
“importance. Although merely’ an island, and at a certam distance 
“from the mainland, the possession of it carries with ıt enormous 
“advantages which therefore intensify its worth Valuable though 
“Sakhalien 1s intrinsically, its extrinsic significance 1s greater still 
“In virtue of its geographical position Sakhalien constitutes a direct 
“territorial supplement to the Amoor district, and for that reason it 
“had to be entirely annexed by Russia several years ago. In the 
“hands of Japan the island would become the key to the mouth of the 
“Amoor River, and this is what would then happen: Japan would 
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“close up the straits between the island and the continent, whereupon 
“the south of the Amoor would no longer be accessible except from 
“the Sea of Okhotsk. In plain English, that means that Russia 
“would cease once for all to be a naval power in the Far East We 
“are asked to say good-bye to the Pacific for all time! Japan might 
“have a better chance of being gratified ıf she requested Russia to 
“make a bonfire of all her remaming ships than to give up her right 
“to Sakhalien 

“That 1s so true that if Japan had had fortifications on the western 
“shore of the island a century ago, Russia’s annexations on the Amoor 
“and the Ussur: Rivers would have lost seventy per cent of their 
“importance To cede Sakhalien, therefore, would be virtually to 
“give the Japanese an unbounded source of mineral and industrial 
“wealth, the entire custody of the Amoor District, and a guarantee 
“that Russia as a Far Eastern naval Power will forthwith commit 
“suicide No politiaan knowing these facts weuld deliberately urge 
“upon the Tsar the desirability of abandoning the island To affirm 
“that the surrender of Sakhalen is an insignificant concession 1s 
“tantamount to saying that a mullonaire might easily give to a 
“mendicant the pair of boots he ıs wearmg because they cost only 
“two guineas But if the beggar and the mch man be in an Arctic 
“wilderness, where tc dispense with one’s boots 1s to lose one’s feet 
“through frost, the aspect of the matter changes for them, because 
“the extrinsic value of the object to be abandoned ıs immeasurably 
“greater than the mtnnsic. And that ıs precisely the case with 
“Sakhalien. 

“These facts and principles are so cogent and unanswerable that 
“no reasonable person will be surprised to learn that the abandonment 
“of Sakhalen has no place among the possible concessions If the 
“surrender of the island be an indispensable condition of a peace 
“treaty, then the belligerents must fall back upon the other alternative, 
“however painful If, before the envoys were despatched hither, 
“Japan had officially made it known that this sacrifice was included 
“in her irreducible terms, Russia would have unhesitatingly answered 
“m an emphatic negative 


THE PRICE RUSSIA IS WILLING TO PAY 
FOR PEACE 


“But we are quite wilhng to give due recognition to Japan’s military 
“and naval successes, without, of course, lowering our own national 
“dignity, and our proposals would run upon the following lines :— 
“We are willing to recognise Japan’s predommant influence in Corea, 
“drawing all the practical consequences in International Law from an 
“explicit and written admission that her interests there take prece- 
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“dence of all others, and contenting ourselves with such rights and 
“privileges as other European Powers shall thereafter enjoy, and 
“making the solitary stıpulatıon that no fortress shall be constructed! 
“on the frontier against Russia Some politicians may sneer at the 
“offer of a country which Japan already possesses and has begun to 
“assimilate rapidly But no person who is really conversant with the 
“essential elements of the subject can honestly belittle the value of 
“this concession For many centuries all Japan’s strivings have been 
“directed to the acquisition of Corea Most of the blood spilled in 
‘foreign wars, most of the money expended in military expeditions, 
“were sacrificed for the sake of Corea and bootlessly sacrificed Yet 
“the attainment of an aim thus strenuously and vainly pursued for 
“centuries 13 now being guaranteed as the result of an eighteen 
“months campaign, into the successful results of which luck certainly 
“entered as an important element 

“The entire kingdom of about sixteen million inhabitants and 
“erghty-two thousand square miles of forests, corn land and soil nich 
“im minerals is beg practically taken over by Japan Such a 
“brilhant achievement, which may well be hkened to a windfall, is 
“historically unparalleled A treaty once signed, Japan would legally 
“become the guardian of Corea, and this not only with Russia’s assent, 
“but, 1f needs were, with her active co-operation, the forms of which 
“would be predetermined and adjusted to the degree of fnendship 
“which peace might establish between them That is the first conces- 
“sion which Russia 1s prepared to make. It gives Japan what she 
“long yearned for, and supplies the groundwork for a great Far 
“Eastern Empire In the second place we will waive all exceptional 
“rights mand to all those districts of Southern Manchuria which Japan 
“has already seized by force of arms, from Port Arthur to the 
“extreme northern pomt now occupied by Oyama’s forces It ıs 
“further on the cards that in the course of give and take our repre- 
“sentatives will cede Port Arthur, Dalny and the railway, respecting 
“which Japan could easily enter into negotiations with China, 
“confidently relymg upon Russia’s sincere and active support. 

“The principal aim of our envoys would, ıt 1s well known, be to 
“make Japan’s mterests n Manchuria Russia’s interests, and to uphold 
“them accordingly The importance of the cession of the Peninsula 
“and the railway 1s self-evident Only eleven years ago Japan, in 
“laying down peace terms after her war with China, looked upon the 
“Liaotung Penmsula as the price de resistance Practically it was the 
“quintessence of all the results of that war, but after Li Hung Chang 
“had signed ıt away, Russia, France and Germany stepped ın, deprived 
“the victor of the Peninsula, and had a wretched solatium of 
“4¥ milhons sterling paid for the retrocession Yet now the Liaotung 
“Peninsula, with all the vast advantages that go with it, 1s about to 
“pass nto Japan’s power, and not as the quintessence, but only as a 
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“fractional part of her war booty These meagre facts, which may 
“readily be supplemented with str-kıng details by anybody conversant 
“with the Far East, supply a fair standard by which to measure the 
“importance of the concessions that Russia has come prepared to 
“make. But even laymen may by glancing at the map understand the 
“vastness of the possessions which with Russia’s consent are suddenly 
“dropping mto the lap of Japan 

“If the Mikado’s advisers risk war in order to get more, it can only 
“be because they ignore the element of luck in their past successes 
“and place mordinate reliance upon their own military skill in the 
“future, and our general mcompetency Yet the enumerated 
“concessions do not exhaust thelist of what we are prepared to grant 
“A number of smaller special privileges would be accorded to Japan, 
“such as the nght to fish not only on and m Sakhalien but possibly 
“elsewhere as well This concession would supply Japan not only 
“with cheap fish, of which it has been compelled to buy about two 
“hundred and nme million tons every year, but also with manure 
“mdispensable to the normal growth of cereals Deprived of this 
“source of food for the masses and of manure for the crops, the 
“condition of certain portions of Japan and certain sections of her 
“people would be almost critical By these peace-offermgs, then, 
“enormous values, politcal, strategical, industrial and agricultural would 
“be transferred by Russia to Japan—values amounting to many times 
“more than the average war indemnity of last century In order to 
“estimate aright the real significance of these transfers, 1t is enough to 
“remember that two years ago Russia laid such store by them that she 
“was prepared to go to war with Japan rather than to grant any single 
“one of them Yet now the whole senes are offered 

“A genume desire of peace and no unavowed motive 1s determming 
“Russia to go thus faz to meet and concilate her adversary, and the 
“conviction that, althcugh these sacrifices are very considerable, they 
“can be performed without loss of the nation’s dignity and self- 
“respect 1s buoying her up to make them That inborn sentiment of 
“self-respect, that keen sense of national dignity which neither 
“external disasters nor ternal troubles have blunted, must now, later 
“and always, produce the lne of cleavage between the possible and 
“the possible concessions If Corea, Liaotung, Southern Manchuria 
“are enormously nch, their wealth is prospective, latent Russia’s 
“money and labour have not been expended on them, they never 
“constituted an integral portion of her territory, and can therefore be 
“cut away from her, if not without acute pain, at least without 
“humuzhation. 

“To recapitulate then, Russia 1s prepared to offer to Japan the 
“guardianship of Corea, stipulatmg only that no fortresses shall be 
“erected there near her own frontier bne, and that she shall be placed 
“on the same footing in that country as all Europeans Subjects of 
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“the Tsar will further hand over Port Arthur, Dalny, and the entire 
“Peninsula of Liaotung to the adversary, and likewise all the districts 
“of Southern Manchuria actually occupied by the enemy’s forces, 
“including the railway lne, and will not only consent in advance to 
“such arrangements as Japan may wish to make with China respecting 
“these transfers, but bearing m mind the lessons taught by recent 
“ diplomatic history of that particular category of mternational conven- 
“tions, she will further undertake to stand by the Japanese through 
“thick and thin ın their endeavours to carry out and complete any 
“and all such transactions Lastly, Russia ıs prepared to grant a 
“number of other relatrvely mmor but mtrınsıcally very important 
“concessions, such as the fisheries on the coast and inland waters of 
“Sakhalien, the Siberian littoral, and possibly other privileges In a 
“word, she would gladly transform hostility mto fmendship at the 
“same time as she establishes peace, and for that purpose will make 
“sacrifices proportionate to the vicissitudes of the present war, but 
“none derogatory to her national dignity Therefore she will not and 
“cannot entertan for a moment any proposal aiming at the cession of 
“Russian territory or the payment of a war indemnity” 


THE NEGOTIATIONS. HOPES AND FEARS 


Such were the views, such the attitude of the two peace missions 
when, on Thursday, the ioth of August, Baron Komura presented to 
M Witte the peace proposals m French end in Enghsh The day 
before, a shght incident, which some newspapers had magnified into 
an event of pmmary importance, had taken place respecting the 
credentials To make along story short, the Japanese credentials, an 
unsigned, unattested French version of which was shown to the 
Russian plenipotentiary, contained a clause affirming the Mikado’s 
right to read, revise and modify the stipulations agreed to by his 
envoys On the followmg day Mi Witte and Baron Rosen handed! 
to their Japanese colleagues a note, pointing out that their powers 
authorised them to sign anythmg and everything they deemed fit 
without referrmg the transaction to their Imperial master, but that 
they now felt ıt their duty to renounce as much of these powers as 
was necessary in order to make them co-equal with those of Baron 
Komura and M Takahira. All that was of course a mere matter 
of form 

The only really crucial pomts in Japan’s proposals to Russia deal 
with the so-called wreducible mmimum the cession of Sakhalien and 
the payment of a war idemmty No other stipulation was hable to 
be rejected offhand and without discussion At first, strict silence 
as to the nature of the demands was observed by the members of 
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both missions, at the express and! earnest request of Baron Komura, 
and agamst the natural inclination of M Witte, who was strongly in 
favour of taking the Press into his confidence from the beginning. 
But nobody could hide the fact that money and territory had been 
demanded, although 1t was ascertained, when further details gradually 
leaked out, that the odious word “indemnity” had nowhere been 
mentioned, nor had any concrete sum been specified And these 
demands may, I fear, prove to be the rock on which the peace 
negotiations will split. As yet the matter 1s sub judzce This 
morning * the Russians have presented their answer to the Japanese, 
who are stretching every pomt ın order to negotiate a treaty A 
short time later the Japanese replied to the Russian statement, and 
the world now awaits developments Before these proposals and 
counter proposals have seen the light, the matter will probably have 
been settled at least ın pmnciple. To me the outlook seems, as it 
has uniformly appeared from the very first, less hopeful than to most 
onlookers But one is still permitted to hope 

If, however, the worst should come, and the envoys quit the 
red-brick house for the last tıme with no peace treaty in their pockets, 
the last state of the Far East would be a good deal worse than the 
first This ıs how Russia regards the perspective as it would then 
appear — 


RUSSIA’S NEW PLAN OF CAMPAIGN IF THE . 
CONFERENCE FAILS 
“The alternative to a Treaty of Portsmouth 1s a long, costly and 
“sanguimary war But there is more in that outlook to appal Japan 
“than Russia. Andın the first place, the longer the campaign goes on 
“the greater the chances that the powerful element of luck may change 
“The still more ımportant factor of mihtary skill ıs already changing 
“under the action of experience. After the failure of the peace 
“conference Russia will turn over a new leaf and wholly alter her 
“plan of campaign, restricting her operations to such as are necessary 
“ima purely defensive struggle Hitherto she has exposed herself need- 
“lessly by attempting the ımpossıble - to crush Japan with inadequate 
“means and to dictate conditions at Tokio The result of that 
“blunder was the loss of myriads of men, millions of pounds and an 
“armada of costly warships. But we have taken to heart the bitter 
“lessons of the campaign, and one proof of this will be our changed! 
“tactics should the war be persisted in Our plan will then be based 
“upon the conviction that tıme and space are our allies against the 
“enemy. For Russia time is practically of no account, while withm 
* Saturday, August 12th 
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“our Empire the space 1s so vast that ıt renders military problems 
“impossible of solution to the invader Russıa’s calculations then are 
“not based upon the expectation of brilliant mulitary successes, 
“though she ıs hopeful of these too, but upon the assumption, for 
“argument’s sake, that she continues to lose battle after battle What 
“then? Every Japanese victory will be so dearly bought that after a 
“twelvemonth, or even less, of such costly warfare, more money will 
“have been expended by the Tokio Government than would have been 
“netted by a war indemnity. 


THE ACHILLES HEEL OF RUSSIA. 


“In other words, Japan will be much worse off than if she now 
“let fall the demand for money Where will Oyama advance to 
“and at what rate, at what cost and with what political and territorial 
“advantage will he progress? It has taken the Japanese eighteen 
“months to move from Port Arthur to the pomt which they now 
“occupy in Manchuria Making that the basis of our calculations, 
“how long will they require to reach any part of the Empire m 
“which they can harm us seriously? Vladivostok may be taken, 
“not, indeed, easily, not without large sacrifices in men, money, or 
“without the lapse of a considerable tıme Then after the expiration 
“fof another long period Harbin might also be captured—nay, we will 
“assume that Japan occupies the whole district of the Ussur1 What 
“then? The question of war and peace would be exactly where it 
“now is, so far as we are concerned, whereas ıt would affect our 
“adversaries very differently They would resemble that Inshman 
“who in the Crimean War called out to a superior officer that he had! 
“taken a Cossack prisoner, and when told to bring him along rephed 
“that he could not get away from the fellow because he was at the 
“other end of the rope and he could not well let go The Ussun 
“country 1s truly rich in mmmerals, and! indeed in almost everything, 
“and if the Japanese occupy it Russia will feel an acute twinge of 
“pain for the time, but that is all The temporary loss of the Ussur1 
“would mean nothing, because, unlike the Transvaal during the Boer 
“War, its resources have not been developed Russia has as yet 
“invested nothing in exploiting its wealth It 1s just hke Kamchatka, 
“the temporary loss of which would mean a few tens of thousands of 
“pounds Nothing more All these places would revert to Russia 
“nfalıbly, speedily, costlessly. In other words, a defensive war as 
“now planned will render Muscovy virtually invulnerable. Upon one 
“thng, and only one, can the Japanese base their hopes of success. 
“Upon internal disorders That 1s assuredly the Achilles heel of the 
“vast Slav Empire. If our people, in attempting to sweep away the 
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“rotten bureaucratic végeme which plunged them in'the Serbomian 
“bog of present evils, deploy destructive volcanic force, then of course 
“the Japanese may again congratulate themselves on the marvellous 
“extent of the element of luck in their contemporary history But of 
“this Russians are not so apprehensive as they were It 1s quite true 
“that if the bureaucracy survives, the danger will continue If the 
“cause remain operative, the effect ıs mmevitable But assuming, 
“what we hold probable, that the principle of popular representation 1s 
“fairly established and honestly carried out, Japan will find her task 
“so unexpectedly arduous that its difficulties will be mdistinguishable 
“from umpossibility 


THE ACHILLES HEEL ALSO TO BE DIPPED IN 
THE RIVER STYX 


“And the consensus of opimon among the best informed leaders of 
“the popular movement ın Moscow, Petersburg and Kieff, as well as of 
“the enlightened officials there, is that within a couple of years Russia 
“will be formally and ieally a constitutional country governed by 
“chambers elected by popular vote and a homogeneous Cabinet 
“presided over by a responsible Premier In view of these facts, 
“estimates and anticipations, Russia, while truly eager to close the 
“campaign and set her own house in order, regards the perspective of 
“a defensive war with relative equanımity, certainly without fear. 
“Miltary men, whose voice will be listened to after the abortive peace 
“conference, start from the assumption that Harbm 1s the head of a 
“bridge several thousand miles long which Russia, bemg at the other 
“end, cannot successfully defend without a disproportionately large 
“sacrifice of men and money Therefore they will adjust the future 
“tactics to that axiom, will let the enemy do his worst and allow the 
“war to draw its slow length along What they beleve will then 
“happen us this Japan will soon awaken to 2 consciousness that she 
“began to build her house without first counting the cost, and must 
“now leave the edifice unfinished By inaugurating a purely defensive 
“campaign, Russia confidently hopes to crush her adversary financially 
“and economically That is a policy the probable results of which 
“Japan will be invited to weigh well ın the balances before throwing 
“away the chances of peace now within her reach 

“Russians entertain no doubt whatever that Japan ıs, financially 
“speaking, in a tight place They hold that she too hopefully began 
“a risky game which unless soon over must be necessarily runous. 
“Her resources are not equal to the demands of a protracted war, and 
“now she must cast around for further financial succour Indeed, 
“so sorely does she need cash that she makes a war indemnity an 
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“essential stipulation in the treaty, thus at the very outset jeopardismg 
“hopes of peace Soon after the first shot had been fired ın the 
“present war the Russian Emperor convoked an extraordinary meeting 
“of the financial committee for the purpose of discussing the first 
“foreign loan, which was afterwards floated by French bankers At 
“that historic assembly Witte gave expression in strong terms to his 
“regret that the country had been allowed to drift into a costly, 
“sanguinary and useless war, and to drift so foolishly that no adequate 
“preparations even had been made to withstand the enemy One 
“passage of Witte’s speech ran thus- ‘It 1s my firm conviction, which 
“not even temporary victories won by our army and navy on land and 
“sea can shake, that Japan will be ultimately beaten, not by our rifles 
“and guns, but by a slow process of financial exhaustion. The 
“mechanism by which that result can be brought about ıs easily 
“* described and almost as easily set in motion’ 


JAPAN’S STRAITS AS RUSSIA SEES THEM. 


“Japan has borrowed much, spent much and will now need very 
“much more She has been able to raise money only by giving 
“valuable securities which have never been demanded of Russia The 
“difference between the two Powers in that respect is like the 
“difference between a solvent merchant in a large way of business and 
“a salaried clerk who has no balance at the bankers The former can 
“get large advances on a note of hand, whereas the latter must take 
“his watch and chain or articles of clothing, and leave them as pledges 
“for payment And Japan has already pledged her customs, indeed 
“everything except her railways, which constitute the last 1tem left to 
“realise It 1s true that Russia has failed to obtam a loan on accept- 
“able terms, but the reason 1s not the creditors’ misgivings respecting 
“her solvency, for everybody knows that she can and will meet her 
“financial obligations most scrupulously , but capitalists have been, and 
“still are, apprehensive of internal disorders and enceladic convulsions 
“Despite even these fears, however, 1f Russia wanted cash very badly 
“and placed at the head of affairs a statesman with a clear eye to see 
“and a firm hand to act, he could raise large sums almost as easily as 
“Moses caused water to gush from the rock by striking it with his 
“rod The Jews are people with whom ın ultimate analysis ıt rests to 
“sive loans to the Government or withhold them, and Russia has 
“hitherto offered scant encouragement or recognition to her Jews for 
“advances made by their co-religionists elsewhere But suppose an 
“enlightened statesman were to strike off the fetters of that much 
“suffermg community and proclaim them politically equal to their 
“Christian fellow-subjects, not only would the raising of foreign loans 
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“even for war purposes become forthwith as easy as a sum m 
“multiplication, but some of the principal causes of ferment and 
“disorder among the population of Russia would disappear as by the 
“waving of a magician’s wand Hitherto Russia has been defending 
“herself against Japan in a position resembling that of certain war 
“prisoners in ancient Mexico who were permitted to ward off ther 
“antagomsts’ blows while tied to a stake Now that a liberal era ıs 
“beginning and a new plan of campaign ıs coming into operation, that 
“serious disqualification will be removed 

“In order to give an idea of the differential force with which a 
“defensive plan of campaign would strike Japan, ıt 1s enough to bear 
“well in mind the ratio between the war costs and the annual budgets 
“of each belligerent. Russia’s yearly revenue ıs a little over two 
“hundred millions sterling, while her war expenditure amounts roughly 
“to a hundred milhons every year In other words, half the country’s 
“mcome ıs absorbed by the expenses of the campaign That of 
“course 1s a formidable waste of the people’s savings which cannot be 
“sufficiently deplored, but it 1s as dust ın the balance when compared 
“with the ratio between Japan’s annual expenses and her yearly 
“revenue Down to the end of the present financial year last March, 
“her grand total of expenditure on the campaign amounted to one 
“hundred and thirty-five milhons sterling, which 1s about one 
“hundred and fifteen millions yearly, whereas the annual revenue 
“ıs approximately thirty million pounds Comparing the financial 
“forces of the belligerents then, we find that Japan expends on the war 
“every year about four times her annual revenue, whereas it costs 
“Russia exactly one-half Multiply these losses by the number of 
“months or years durmg which the war in its new phases 1s going to 
“last, and then answer the question which country can hold out 
“longer Japan, they add, knows best whether it 1s wise to let 
“irrevocable time and irreparable losses furmsh the answer to that 
“sphinx question Russians further’ feel confident that Japan’s 
“insistence upon terms which can hardly be entertamed, and will 
“certainly not be accepted, must cool the friendship of other Powers 
“towards her Russia’s absence from the international areopagus ıs 
“already painfully felt by European nations who would gladly see her 
“return made possible by a lasting peace Americans, too, although 
“less mterested in that combmation, are also hkely to have their 
“sympathy chilled by the obstinacy of the Japanese Both they and 
“other Powers may also reason thus - Japan wants to sell peace for a 
“large sum and spend that money on preparing for future war From 
“the Chinese she received jonly thirty-four million pounds ten years 
“ago, and proceeded to lay ıt out upon warships, building up a formid- 
“able fleet wherewith she has waged a successful campaign against 
“Russa If she now obtams a vaster sum of money from the Tsar 
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“she will construct a still more powerful navy, and who vouches that in 
“ten, fifteen or twenty years she will not treat France or the United 
“States as she has treated Russia at present?” 


WHAT THE CIVILISED WORLD DEMANDS OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE: 


Such are the views, the sentiments, the resolutions and the 
expectations of the plempotentiaries who are at this very moment 
deciding whether their respective peoples are to have rest for a 
generation or to be plunged anew ın the appalling horrors of war. 
Excitement is feverish suspense 1s poignant, and the alternation of 
hope and fear extreme Yesterday I had for the first time a long 
conversation with one of the Japanese envoys, both of whom had 
been theretofore too busy or too circumspect to make known their 
case to journalists, and I was profoundly impressed with the sincerity 
of their desire to come to terms It was positively pathetic, and 
filled me with an ardent desire that benevolent outsiders like Mr. 
Roosevelt or a European ruler might help to bndge the gulf that 
divides the Russians from the Japanese 

For the world 1s tired, heartily tired and sick, of a struggle which 
ought never to have been precipitated, and for which ıt unanimously 
holds that Japan was not responsible And ıt will now be thoroughly 
disgusted with that belligerent through whose pride or ambition the 
inhuman slaughter must be proceeded with anew Civilisation in the 
person of President Roosevelt demands that the butchery shall forth- 
with cease But that demand does not imply that either side shall 
suffer unfair treatment from the other It assumes on the contrary 
that the results of the war will be embodied in the treaty of peace, 
that recent precedents framing peace treaties will be appealed! to by 
both parties, and that no refusal to agree, based upon the prosecution 
of ambitious or vindictive plans, shall be deemed reasonable 

When the diplomatic game is ended, and the cards disclosed to 
public view, it will be for the world to fix the responsibility for failure 
If Japan be then found to have demanded a price out of proportion 
to the stakes fought for and the victories won, ıt will be properly 
assumed that she was prompted by an mordinate desire to press too 
bard upon her adversary And she will accordingly forfeit the 
sympathy which she has worked! so long, so hard and so successfully 
to acquire. 

Tf, on the other hand, Russia can be shown to have been intractable, 
it 1s she who will run the gauntlet of ternational execrations And 
it may be taken for granted that the world will hardly admit the plea 
that because a defensive war is possible therefore ıt is right 
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Neither will the necessity, ımphed or avowed, of maintaining a strong 
position on the Pacific, or playing an important part in Far Eastern 
politics, be allowed to weigh against the awful carnage which will 
follow upon the renewal of hostilities The only plea which Russia 
can enter with the hope of seeing ıt accepted is that she possesses 
cogent and demonstrable grounds for holding that she 1s able to win 
back what she lost within a reasonable time Of lip homage to 
peace the world has had a surfeit It now asks that deeds be 
substituted for words 
E J DELON 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


HE subscribers to “The Times History of the War ın South 
“Africa, 1899-1902” (edited by L S Amery. Sampson, Low, 
Marston and Co) will be fully compensated for the delay in the appear- 
ance of this third volume To extract the truth from scattered reports 
and papers, and to sift the evidence of an army of eye-witnesses, 1s a 
task which should not be hurried, for the value of this comprehensive 
history must depend upon its accurate presentment of details, which, 
as Mr Amery realises, can alone serve to illustrate “the essential 
“lessons of the war” and justify his frank expressions of criticism 
From beginning to end this volume bears the traces of elaborate and 
painstaking research It ıs written ın a vigorous and for the most 
part dignified style, while, in spite of the mmute details into which 
it enters, the writers are never overwhelmed by them, and never lose 
the sense of the progressive order of events Mr. Amery and his 
coadjutors, chief among whom are Mr Lionel James and Mr. Bron 
Herbert, have made a valuable contribution to the history of warfare. 
The editor has interpreted his task in a broad, perhaps too broad a 
spit For though Mr Amery ıs specially qualfied to estimate 
questions relating to tactics and strategy, or the material which 
composed the forces, he has no such claim to pronounce an authoritative 
verdict on more general questions—the “responsibility of Empire,” the 
unwarlike character of the nation, Little-Englandism, or the bias of 
opinion on the Continent Throughout the first hundred pages, along 
with much sound criticism of the War Office and the part taken by the 
Colonies, Mr Ameiy weakens his position as a scientific historian by 
his violent partisanship He boldly advocates the compulsory exten- 
sion of “the knowledge of the use of arms to the whole manhood of 
“the nation.” He hails Mr Chamberlain as the deus ex machina who 
saved the nation from a régime of blmd mcompetence He does not 
ascribe the hostile feeling which prevailed on the Continent to natural 
sympathy for a small nation fighting agamst a great Empire, but 
prefers to attribute it to such ingemiously discovered causes as “the 
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“Seneral European reaction against English Liberalism” Eloquent 
and just when he illustrates the “danger and costliness of the policy of 
“< muddling through, ” he repeats the exploded clap-trap of sıx years 
ago when he talks of the “nascent hope of Impenal unity,” and 
declares that “the welding together of the Empire could only come 
“about under the stress of external pressure and at the temperature of 
“some great emotion.” ; 

But Mr. Amery’s book must not be judged by_his too frequent 
excursions into the debatable land of politics). The third volume 
opens with the conclusion of the “Black Week” of disasters on the 
Tugela, at Magersfontem and at Stormberg Ladysmith, Kimberley 
and Mafeking remaimed unrelieved, while neither Buller nor Methuen 
was able to break through the forces which barred his path In the 
three months covered by this volume the tide of fortune turned, and 
at its conclusion Roberts was master of Bloemfontein, and the Boers 
had been swept out of Natal It 1s impresSed upon us over and over 
again that the early reverses were not due to the extraordinary military 
capacity of the Boers. On the contrary, the latter never préssed their 
advantages, and were slow to divine the mtention of their opponents. 
General Schoeman, with an immense superiority of men at Colesberg, 
never took the offensive or sought to cut the line of ralway The 
Boers were slow m advancing to and beyond Ladysmith, and when 
Sit George White’s men were shaken and dispirited, made no attempt , 
to rush the town When Warren began his slow, futile turning move- 
ment, the enemy were wholly unprepared, and took several days to 
gather ın force against the dilatory English commanders The failures 
are represented as due to the complete lack of preparation and foresight 
on the part of the War Office, to the incapacity of the leaders; and to 
some extent also to the quality of the soldiers “The fact 1s,” say the 
authors when speaking of Spion Kop, “that neither in bodily endur- 
“ance nor in mental foresight was the average British soldier up to the 
“high standard required by modern war” 

Mr Amery ıs of opinion that the failure of the attempts to relieve 
Ladysmith was not due to the inherent difficulties of Buller’s situation 
The intricate account of the events leading up to Spion Kop shows 
both Buller and Warren alike unable to sustain the stress of command 
There were no plans, no method of co-operation, and above all, no 
energy “The real clue to Buller’s generalship, and to his whole attitude, 
“as to be sought in the fact that he was applying to a whole army, 
“and against serious opponents, the same methods that he had been 
“accustomed to apply to small columns in little wars against tactical ‘ 
“inferiors” At the same time he had no “well-organised staff with 
“highly-trained, purposeful subordinates” At bottom it was the 
system which was to blame “The system which failed to create or 
“select a general failed no less to provide him with an effective instru- 
“ment for his task” 
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The first cheerrng event after the “Black Week” was Colonel 
Pilcher’s enterprising march to Sunnyside, whilst the first successful 
coup on a larger scale was that of General French, who effected by a 
vigorous flanking movement at Colesberg, against superior forces, what 
Buller, against inferior forces, should have more easily achieved on the 
Tugela. But the real change came when Lord Roberts arrived at 
Cape Town, with Kitchener as his Chief of Staff It was a dramatic 
movement, well marked in this history Lord Roberts ıs the hero of 
the volume He here represents the reign of thought, discipline, and 
purpose as against the anarchy and indolence which had marked his 
predecessors Not enough allowance, perhaps, 1s made for the fact 
that the arrival of Roberts synchronised with the arrival of vast 
reinforcements, and that he had been able to study from afar the 
patent errors of the English leaders and to profit by their experience 
But Mr Amery substantiates his case for Lord Roberts as a strategist 
and a man of driving power Instead of pursuing the enemy from 
trench to trench along the beaten track to Bloemfontein, he chose his 
own route, marched eastwards unopposed over the veld, and struck the 
Boer communications at an undefended pomt. He saw that this 
involved some risk to his own communications Rapidity and surprise 
therefore were of the essence of his plan, which assumed also that 
the Boers would not be more quick to perceive his own weak points 
than they had proved themselves on previous occasions The flying 
column which relieved Kimberley and cut off Kronje was pushed 
forward by Kitchener with the speed and purpose which spelt success 

Mr Amery and his colleagues are not content to describe the 
details of each movement and to suggest the possible plan which might 
have been adopted They criticise in a broad spirit the tactics and 
the strategy displayed in the smallest engagements If they judge 
each action by a too-delicately poised standard of perfection, ıt 1s not 
at any rate the conventional standard of autumn manceuvres They 
have, moreover, a moral theory as to warfare—it must be warfare in the 
bitterest and most extreme sense of the term There is no room for 
mercy or the desire to save men, for humanitarianism They condemn 
the “exaggerated importance which in a generation of peace and petty 
“wars had gradually come to be attached to avoiding casualties” This, 
and much more of the kind, ıs one of the inevitable accompaniments of 
the “Impenalist” school of thought Space ıs found for much 
vigorous, hvely narration, and there are many thrilling descriptions of 
battle scenes and preparations for battle, wherein appear forcibly the 
pomp and panoply and sickly horror of war 


* a # * 


One might wish that the admirable work by Prince Kropotkin, 
“Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature” (Duckworth) had 
dealt with a smaller number of the representative persons ın 
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Russian literature. He has so crowded his canvas that at times the 
book resembles one of the conventional “histories of literature” 
Yet his intention and manner of treatment destine ıt for a more 
ambitious place than that of a text-book for the student Prince 
Kropotkin has become a great interpreter of Russian life and ideals 
to the English-speaking world He wnites not only with a vast know- 
ledge of the hterature and philosophy of his own country, but with an 
understanding of the foreign people to whom he appeals He 
addresses a public which cannot be expected to read the lesser Russian 
authors, and which would gam more by a closer study of the most 
prominent figures. 

Yet ın a sense Prince Kropotkin has evidently wished to make this 
book exhaustive He opens with a review of the history of Russian 
literature from the earliest times, through the dark days of invasion 
and repression, up to the mmeteenth century He then considers m 
detail some seven or eight leadmg personalities who discovered the 
vaster possibilities of the Russian language as a vehicle of Russian 
thought He finally devotes three long chapters to the leading 
exponents of the drama, the folk-novel, political literature, satire and 
art criticism. Throughout Prince Kropotkin conveys the idea of the 
progressive development of the national hterature The people 
started with a language wonderfully rich ın terms, musical in sound, and 
capable, even im quite early days, of expressing a strange variety of 
seemingly alien ideas Their xsthetic impulses developed early 
in folk hterature, ın some of the most perfect songs and sagas 
which remain on record He traces the melancholy note which has 
never been absent im later days to the terrors of the Tartar invasion 
and the heavy hand of the early Tsars With Pushkin began the 
mevitable reaction against a stilted classicism, and from his simple 
poetry of nature followed the spontaneous use of the common tongue 
which has made all modern Russian hterature essentially popular in 
its appeal. 

There 1s a second significant fact which Prince Kropotkin makes us 
feel in every chapter in this book. Whatever the birth, whatever the 
natural inclinations, whatever the philosophy of the great hterary men, 
they suffered from repression, they were not allowed to express them- 
selves freely, and consequently they were driven into revolt Thus we 
may note that the whole force of hterature has inevitably ranged itself 
on the popular and progressive side 

The Reahsm which has dominated Russian hterature Prince 
Kropotkin traces primarily to Gógol, the artist, the humorist, the first 
person who portrayed faithfully the imtricacies of peasant and 
municipal lfe But by Reahsm he does not mean the quality which 
we associate with such wmiters as Zola :— 

We, Russians, who had had Gégol, and knew Realism ın its best 
form, could not fall m with the views of the French realists... .. 
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For us, Realism could not be limited to a mere anatomy of society 
it had to have a higher background, the realistic description had to 
be made subservient to an idealistic aim. 


In the art of Turguéneff we see reahsm and idealism combined 
When a human problem had taken possession of bis mind he 
“conceived it in the shape of images and scenes” 


Even in his conversation, when he intended to give you an idea 
of some problem which worried his mind, he used to do it by 
describing a scene so vividly that ıt would for ever engrave itself ın 
the memory .. . His novels are a succession of scenes—some of 
them of the most exquisite beauty—each of which helps him further 
to characterise his heroes. 


The Russian mind has indeed a tendency to interpret even the most 
abstract ideas by means of particular, concrete images It ıs this 
which partly explains the fact that the Russian novel deals with the 
great political and social problems which do not occupy the same place 
in Enghsh or French fiction Prince Kropotkin notices this connec- 
tion between high politics and art, and attributes ıt to the divorce 
between political and intellectual hfe and the ostracism of the 
intellectuals It ıs when he comes to speak of Count Tolstoy that 
he deals most fully with this connection between art and the expression 
of social ideals Durmg much of his life, even so late as the period in 
which he wrote “Anna Katénia,” Tolstoy was absorbed ın his history 
of the mdividual But ın “War and Peace,” and ın all of his writings 
durmg the later years, he was primarily concerned with moral and 
social questions From the day when he “began to love these people” 
his whole hterary activity was devoted to the great social and moral 
ends which are elsewhere the ends of the political reformer 

Many great-wmiters, such as Anton Tchehoff and Maxim Gorky, are 
dealt with in the space of a few pages, whilst other far less important 
writers receive equal attention But the book always has the peculiar 
interest attaching to the work of a writer who understands Russian 
diterature as a Russian, but sees ıt from the vantage ground of Western 
ideas 

* * a 2 


“Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity” 1s the sub-title to 
Mr C F G Masterman’s book, “In Perl of Change” (Fisher Unwin) 
It ıs an attempt, as he says, “to estımate forces which are making 
“for change” Even in the first few pages Mr. Masterman strikes a 
note of melancholy “Here is a civilisation becoming ever more 
“divorced from Nature and the ancient sanities, protesting through 
“sts literature a kind of cosmic weariness” But these vigorous essays 
with their strong appreciations, and thei attempt to extract the true 
meaning out of active literary and political lives—those of such men as 
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Gissing, Frederick Myers, Gladstone and Creighton—are not pessimistic 
in therr more profound significance If Mr Masterman ıs not blind 
to the intolerable degradation which he finds ın much of our religious 
and social hfe, it ıs because he judges ıt from a high standard which 
he applies with judgment and feeling These essays are written ina 
vigorous and easy manner, and they are expressed with a sense of 
conviction which ıs seldom displayed ın modern literature 


* x * * 


Sir Archibald Gerkie ıs one of those rare scientists ın whom the 
scientific traimmg has not dulled ihe sense for the romantic and 
imaginative side of hfe A collection of essays from his pen, the first 
of which, “Landscape in History,” gives its name to the book, has 
been issued by Messrs Macmillan Jt1s not ım the conventional spit 
of a “Science and Art Department” that the author remarks at the 
end of one of these essays, “There 1s no landscape so fair which may 
“not be imbued with fresh interest ıf the light of scientific discovery be 
“allowed to fall upon it” He recognises that strange features in the 
landscape, which for him have a profound geological sigmificance, 
have aroused divers emotions and thoughts in those who have lived 
in their neighbourhood, and he finds a mystical, yet none the less 
scientific, connection between landscape and the magimation, land- 
scape and literature, landscape and the philosophy of the world Two 
essays in the book are biographical, one discusses the age of the earth, 
and another deals with the place of science in modern education 


t % = * 


Admirers of the late George Gissing’s work are divided, as ıt 
were, into two camps In the one are gathered those who admire 
him as an honest painter of the drabs and greys of lower middle- 
class life, and see in such books as “New Grub Street ” and “Demos ” 
his highest literary expression, in the other there are those who, 

while accepting his sombre pictures of contemporary life for their 
artistic sincerity, regret that the writer who could express his own 
intensely interesting personality with such truth and charm ın the 
pages of “Henry Ryecroft,” should have spent so much of his talent 
on manifestly uncongemal themes Strangely enough, his posthumous 
romance, “Veranilda ”—the book he wrote to please himself, for once 
giving full play to his classical tastes—has failed to appeal to either 
section of his followers In another posthumous novel, “Will 
“Warburton,” just published by Messrs Constable, though presumably 
written before “Veranilda,” we have a work in Gissing’s earlier 
manner—the manner of “New Grub Street ”—but with a difference 
the outlook on hfe is less gloomy, the tone more optimistic The 
reader ıs even indulged with a “happy ending,” which seems to me 
the weakest part of the book, not because it zs happy, but because the 
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happiness ıs of a sort too obviously manufactured It reqúires an 
effort to imagine a man of the stamp of Will Warburton settling down 
contentedly as a grocer for the rest of his life A man of culture and 
social refinement, without the shghtest expeiience of retail trade, he 
takes a small grocer’s shop in order to make good! the income of his 
mother and sister, whose capital he has lost ın a rash speculation 
It is an act of noble self-sacrifice, but ıt is not business He nerves 
himself to serve behind the counter, but he 1s anxious to keep his new 
life secret from his friends, and every instinct of his being revolts 
against the petty cunning of the shop — 


In the early months ıt cost him a wrench somewhere to take 
coppers at the counter from very poor folk who perhaps made 
up the odd halfpenny in farthings, and looked at the coins 
reluctantly as they laid them down. More than once, he said, 
‘‘ Oh, never mind the ha’penny,’’ and was met with a look—not 
of gratitude but of blank amazement ., ’ He was ashamed to 
the core Only m the second half-year did he really accustom 
himself to disregard a customer’s poverty. He had thought the 
thing out, faced all its most sordid aspects Yes, he was fighting 
with these people for daily bread, he and his could live only if 
his three farthings of profit were plucked out of that toil-worn 
hand of charwoman or sempstress Accept the necessity, and 
think no more of ıt He was a man behind the counter ; he saw 
face to face the people who supported him 


This 1s not the stuff of which contented or, for that matter, successful 
grocers are made, 

Nevertheless, the book holds one from first page to last It has 
atmosphere, as all Gissing’s novels have, excepting “Veramlda”, it 
has the salt of satire ın its study of middle-class snobbishness, satire 
the more effective because there 1s no trace of bitterness—the shrug of 
humorous pity rather than the uplifted hand of fierce denunciation , 
and above all, ıt has admirable characterisation Will Warburton, 
the gentleman-grocer , Norbert Franks, his artist friend, who sacrifices 
his artistic ideals, and paints for popularity m order to marry Rosamund 
Elvan; Rosamund herself, who jilts Franks, ostensibly because she 
1s disgusted with his pandering to the multitude, but, after a disap- 
pointment with Warburton, finally marnes the artist and discovers 
that his popular pictures are high art, and Bertha Cross, who, unlike 
her friend Rosamund, sees no objection to the shop where Warburton 
1s concerned, and accepts his proposal of marriage with the wish that 
a grocer’s were not “such a clean, dainty, aromatic trade,” so that 
there might be some credit 1n overlooking 1t—they are all breathing 
human beings In short, “Will Warburton” may not be Gissing at 
his best, but 1t 1s good Gissing, and should attract many readers who 
have been repelled by the sombreness of the author’s earlier work 
What Gissing would have done had he hved longer, it is impossible 
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to say With “Veranılda ” and “Will Warburton” before us, it may 
be doubted whether he would have added! greatly to his literary 
reputation Personally, I think he will be best known to the next 
generation as the author of “Henry Ryecroft,” a success which, from 
its very nature, he could never have repeated ın the’same genre 


* t & * 


The merits and defects of Mr Swinburne’s novel, “Love’s Cross- 
“Currents” (Chatto and’ Windus), have been so thoroughly threshed 
out in the newspapers and weekly reviews that detailed notice m 
these pages would seem superfluous Written when its author was 
only twenty-four, 1t was published pseudonymously some years later 
in a short-lived periodical called the Tatler, under the title of “A 
“Year's Letters”, but ıt has never before appeared in book-form in 
England, though a few years ago a puated edition was pubhshed in 
America “As it has pleased’ you,” writes the author, in his Dedication 
to Mr Theodore Watts-Dunton, “to disinter this buried bantling of 
“your friend’s literary youth, and to find ıt worth resurrection, I 
“must mscribe ıt to you as the person responsible for its revival” 
The book will scarcely achieve the popular success which attended 
the disinterment of Mr Watts-Dunton’s own “buried bantlng,” but 
it will be read with pleasure by a smaller public, not merely because 
it 1s the garergon of a great poet, but for its intrmsic literary merits 
That Mr Swinburne should have written a novel is not so surprising 
as that he should have wntten this particular novel, for “Loves 
“Cross-Currents,” with its polished wit, cynical or satirical, and its 
avoidance of the deeper sentiment of love, 1s far from being a poet’s 
romance It 1s, indeed, the hghtest of ght comedy—a comedy of 
flirtation, carried on by two pairs of cousins, the lady in each case 
bemg married In any literature but our own the comedy would 
almost certainly have taken a serious, if not tragic, turn, but with the 
aid of Lady Midhurst, the grandmother, Mr. Swinburne switches off 
the cross-currents in due season, leaving the philanderers still “on the 
“sunny side of elopement” It is Lady Midhurst, or rather her letters, 
that make the book Shrewd, cynical, witty, without a shred of 
moral principle beyond the conventions, she is happily described by 
one of her grandchildren as always seeming “to live and think in a 
“yellow-paper French novel cover, with some of the pages loose in 
“sewing” Certainly there is a Gallic spice in her composition, 
probably derived from one of those sparkling, wicked old women who 
did so much to enliven the correspondence of eighteenth-century 
France Thackeray would have revelled in her ; yet, confined to the 
epistolary form of novel-wnting, he would scarcely have drawn her 
better than Mr Swinburne has And this brings us to the con- 
sideration of “Love’s Cross-Currents” as a novel But it 1s perhaps 
better ot to consider these witty, polished letters in that light; for 
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we may lose some of our enjoyment of them as letters in our realisation 
of the disadvantages under which a novelist labours when he 
dehberately puts a pillar-box between his characters and his readers 
It is nothing to the pomt that Richardson, the Father of the English 
novel, set the example He was without experience, and knew no 
better It was a mercy that Fielding was at hand! to train up the 
child ın the way ıt should go, else ıt might never have grown up 
at all 


* * * % 


Mrs Henry Dudeney ıs already well known to discrmunating novel- 
readers as a writer to whom one may turn with the certainty of getting 
work that 1s far above the ordmary level of “current fiction” Such 
books as “The Maternity of Harriott Wicken” and “Spmdle and 
“Plough” show real creative power, humour and pathos of a very 
distinctive kind, and an acute observation of widely different phases 
of hfe, suburban and rural, that are rarely mterpreted with equal 
success by one and the same writer But good work as these and 
other of Mrs Dudeney’s novels are, her latest story, “The Wise 
“Woods” (Heinemann), 1s certainly the best thing she has yet done 
The book has so much originality and strength that one feels a nght 
to complain that ıt ıs not even better, as it assuredly would have been 
if the author had exercised more artistic restramt Vashti 1s a finely- 
drawn character, hving m every fibre of her gipsy body, but she 1s a 
httle overdrawn No gipsy was ever quite so mad as Vashtı The 
leading motive of the book—the deadly influence of petty suburban 
hfe on a free, large nature—would have been more effectively worked 
out had the heroine not been so utterly irresponsible Mrs Dudeney 
has dealt with the suburbs before, and here she reproduces the 
atmosphere of Elsie Villas, Clapton, and—a [ttle higher in the scale 
of material prosperity—Giggleswick Road, Tooting, with a fidelity to 
life that Gissmg humself has not surpassed It ıs a pathetic thing, 
this suburban life, when viewed through non-suburban eyes Yet 
there ıs much happmess ın the suburbs, and that ıs perhaps the most 
pathetic thing of all :— 


Once become chained to a City stool and a villa, and all men 
become speedily alike. Some take fright and strike away while there 
ıs time Those that remain are broken men, all ahke—however 
different they may be ın mental powers, ın family tradition Those 
second-class season peopie that the suburban trains disgorge nightly 
are broken men—broken, broken They read the evening papers 
feverishly—because they dare not think. Reading with them 1s a 
frantic formalism, they dare not stop to think. They have become 
chained to the ideal of a fixed income; of a house with two parlours, 
one at the front and one at the back, of two emaciated gardens— 
also one at the front and another at the back. They say what a fine 
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thing it 1s to live a “little way out.” When, if ever, they can move 
into a Gouble-fronted house that 1s also detached, they are absolutely, 
most gloriously happy ..,. Commercial ambition died out with the 
habit of living over the shop. Not only has the clerk left off marrymg 
his master’s daughter—he no longer wants to To pay his way, to lie 
1n bed an hour later on Sundays, an outing on Bank holidays, a fine 
fortnight ın the summer—he asks no more And because he asks for 
so little he generally fails to get ıt. The clerk’s summer fortnight ın 
the country 1s notoriously wet 


The book closes on a tragic note, mevitable, well-sustamed I have 
read no more powerful novel this year 


A READER 


THE STORY OF THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


UDDENLY and unexpectedly peace has come to the Far East, 
a fresh lease of lfe has been granted to multitudes of 
condemned Japanese and Russians, the affrighted nations of the world 
are now about to settle down again for a season into system and order, 
and a new epoch may possibly have begun ın the political history of 
the world The news of the one event which imphed all this must 
have come to most people as a surprise, and to none more than to 
those who were intimately acquainted with the elements of the problem 
and with the conflicting forces furthering and retarding its solution 
From the very outset peace appeared hopeless, throughout the 
negotiations ıt seemed to fade further and further away hke a 
translucent haze on a summer morning, and long after the dawn of 
the day which was to bring the final decision, the contmuance of the 
war would have been termed a foregone conclusion by anyone familhar 
with the leading facts, or at any rate with what most politicians would 
have regarded as such. At nine o'clock am on the historic morning 
of the 29th August, a few hours before the issue was definitely 
decided, the chances of peace and war were no longer as 1 to 99, but 
as the merest fraction of a unit to a long row of mnes I speak of 
what I know 
And then in a twinkhng the unexpected happened which gave 
peace to two nations, imparted a feeling of secunty to all peoples and 
bestowed a free pardon upon myriads of men who were making ready 
to slaughter each other m Manchuria. The chain of cause and effect, 
_ or say of motive and action, which led to its happening is saturated 
with such a magnammmous public spirit as will one day earn for the 
biographer’s narrative a place in the world’s history. 2 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 
It is difficult to give unbiassed expression to the many and conflicting 
motives that actuated the varous dramates persone of the tragedy 


which came to a sudden end at Portsmouth, N H, towards the close of 
August, while ıt would be a sheer umpossibility to do justice either to 
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them or to the actors without seeming to misinterpret facts or to 
calumniate persons The well-informed historian who should reck little 
of either apparent danger would describe the scene as occupied by 
actors of whom some appeared what they were not, feigned to do what 
they did not, and finally compassed what they had not striven after, 
while others shrank back from the goal the better to reach it by a 
sudden spring, and others, again, refusing to draw the obvious and 
mevitable consequences from their own deliberate acts, put off taking 
the final and decisive step until the psychological moment had passed 
away, and then the merest accident renewed it 

The same fearless historran would also show us among many equally 
curious sights two or more public men, animated by the same broad 
and generous spirit, pursuing the same humanitarian end, and yet 
persevetingly employing diametrically opposite means to attain ıt, the 
one first trying to convert the other to his way of viewing the question 
of method, and then deliberately and systematically baulking his 
efforts More than one well-meant piece of advice was tendered by 
one to the other, advice which, had ıt been adopted, would have 
irremediably wrecked the cause it was intended to further That 
peace ultimately resulted from the shock of all these and other 
conflicting forces 1s somethmg to wonder at and to feel grateful for. 
It was certainly a result which nobody could reasonably expect at any 
moment down to the morning of the 29th August, when ıt became 
known to the world as an accomplished and irrevocable fact 

The play of cross purposes which began when all these forces met 
and tried issues with each other was a fit spectacle for a psychologist 
m search of curious soul-states It was a sight which exemplified 
impressionism ın diplomacy Transparent simplicity took the place of 
intrigue, shallowness that of depth. Thus ıt was a treat to watch a 
man open his cards before the eyes of his adversary and of the 
whole world and say “Look! that is my hand,” and then to 
unfold to them how he meant to play This mode of procedure 
seemed utter simple-Simomsm inean age of keen diplomacy and 
profound intngue And yet it was‘an opening quite as clever as the 
most cunningly devised For ıt resembled the apparently mad offer 
made once by a practical psychologist who, to win a bet, stood for an 
hour at a street corner tendering gold sovereigns to the people for a 
shilling apiece Of course he did not effect the sale of a single coin. 
Passers-by stood a moment, glanced at the glittering heap of yellow 
coins, smiled knowingly, kept their shillings and went their way It 
was natural, reasonable, inevitable that they should act thns and 
not otherwise And in hke manner the childhke frankness of the 
latter-day diplomatist evoked no faith among frends or foes The 
public knew better than to believe any statesman capable of showing 
his hand at the outset of the game Credat Judaeus 

Another source of mstruction and perhaps of amusement for the 
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philosophical student of history, especially for the observer of the type 
of Oxenstjerna, was the peculiarly mtermittent réZe ‘played not only 
by the foreground figures, but also by the wirepullers in the back- 
ground And this peculianty consisted not meiely in the fact that 
their activity was fitful, but also ın the circumstance that neither party 
seemed to be conscious when its power to act had passed to the other 
Thus now and again the visible dramatzs persone at Portsmouth would 
be suddenly struck with paralysis, as ıt were transformed to lay figures 
that moved and spoke in response to the pulling of wires by the 
hidden showmen ın another Continent The effects of their trans- 
formation were sometimes amusing- when, for mstance, the lips that 
had uttered a loud-sounding on possumus a few hours before, now 
dropped a mellifluous “with real pleasure,” while the stern frown gave 
place to a bewitching smile Even the philosopher must have felt a 
thrill of surprise to see how short-hved strong resolutions are when 
confronted with expediency, how elastic the most ngid principles 
become when treated with political necessity, and how wise in their 
generation modern Mohammeds grow, once they have realised that 
they are face to face with a mountain that shows no signs of advancing 
to meet them 

And lastly when the curtain was rung up on the final scene of the 
tragedy, and the audience looked for the catastrophe which appeared 
inevitable,.a curious compound sensation of pleasire, astonishment, 
admiration and pity came over the onlooker For here again it was 
the unexpected that happened The critical moment having arrived, 
a deus ex machina suddenly appeared on the scene, for the purpose of 
giving the foredoomed ending to the play, only’ to discover that 
the threads having already been pulled by other hands, the tragedy 
was ended, and that what was past could never be recalled Consum- 
matum est It seems at first sight mcredible that an event of that 
magnitude can happen thus in an age of telegraphs, when envoys, 
ambassadors and even plempotentiaries are tethered by precise 
mstructions, pulled by wires, and made to dance to the piping of 
distant musicians But this is only another instance of what a strong 
human will, actuated by a generous purpose and guided by uncommon 
intuitive intelligence, can accomplish 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, HIS MARK 


The Peace of Portsmouth is the outcome of rare moral courage 
meeting, assailing and worsting a combination of forces, the classifica- 
tion and labelling of which had best be left to the future historian and 
biographer who can appreciate, without bias and blame, without 
apprehension The first man to display that unwonted moral courage 
was Theodore Roosevelt, whose influence for good on the living and 
working of nations 1s a beneficent force to which the world 1s beginning 
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to look as to some permanent institution It is not too much to say 
that if Japan and Russia are at peace to-day, if countless human 
beings doomed seemingly until a few weeks ago to a terrible death on 
the battlefield are now about to return to their homes and families and 
set about building up instead of pulling down, the credit for this 
welcome change ın international relations 1s due ın the first place to 
the President of the United States 

“Daring captures cities,” says the Russian proverb, congruously with 
which Mr Roosevelt would appear to have shaped his action. Like 
Danton, who, as spokesman of the threatened Republic, cried: “De 
“Paudace, de audace et toujours de audace!” the President added 
perseverance to boldness and carried the day Yet there was hardly 
a man in Russia acquainted with the elements of the problem who 
considered Mr Roosevelt’s invitation to a peace conference as other 
than a voice crying in the wilderness. He had felt his way some 
months before and convinced himself that ıt then led nowhither Soon 
afterwards I was myself authorised to put forth a feeler and mquire 
whether a war indemnity formed part of Japan’s reducible minimum 
And the result of that inquiry was that hostilities were allowed to take 
their course 
_ After the Battle of Mukden Mr Roosevelt again returned to the 
attack, moving slowly and very cautiously, but creating his opportunity 
‘as well as utilising it, advising as well as questioning, exhorting almost 
as much as he argued With Japan, whose statesmen he knew well, 
and with the mainsprings of whose action he was perfectly familiar, he 
experienced no difficulty What Nippon said, she really meant, what 
she promised—but not one 10ta more—she religiously fulfilled, and 
both her declarations and her promises apparently flowed from a desire 
to do what every man in the forum of his own conscience would term 
the right thing Probably never before in human history has the 
world’s cultivated sense of what 1s fair and just been taken by any 
nation, Christian or non-Christian, as its own standard of ethics, its 
own rule of action regardless of mediate consequences One 1s 
reminded thereby of the Buddhist legend of the Heavens of Desire, 
progress through which depends upon the ability of the individual to 
abstain from enjoying the fruits of the ti1umph he has won Indeed, 
it seems hardly too much to say that never before—except perhaps in 
some of Gladstone’s dealings with the enemies of this country—have 
politics been so completely shaped by ethics as in this recent subordina- 
tion of Japan’s national interest to considerations of a much higher 
order It was a casting of bread’ upon the waters by a whole nation, 
and the nation may be certain to find it after many days It is 
perhaps one of the most hopeful signs of the new era 

And Japan’s capacity and readiness to sacrifice the less to the 
greater, the material to the moral, was, so to say, the fulcrum on which 
Mr Roosevelt rested his lever All the force of his endeavours was 
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concentrated here, all his fund of optimism was derived from this 
source 

But it takes two to make peace as well as to make war And the 
President's great and greatest difficulty was to persuade Russia, not 
indeed to imitate Japan’s example, but to consult what to outsiders 
appeared to be her own national interest and to make peace on accept- 
able terms There was a two-fold obstacle in the way In the first 
place Russia did not want to put an end to her chances of retrieving 
defeat and disaster, as she must do if she terminated the campaign at 
that phase, and in the second place, she wholly disagreed with 
outsiders as to what was and what was not conducive to her interests 
or compatible with her honour The army clamoured for six months 
“of grace,” meaning half a year’s additional warfare Its leaders 
confessed their blunders, proclaimed that they knew the causes thereof 
and announced their ability and resolve to do better In long and 
impassioned appeals, forwarded by telegraph to the Tsar, they 
implored him to show his wonted confidence in his army and not to 
leave the blot of defeat on its scutcheon And bearing in mind that 
the military element is the mainstay of the Autocracy, at the 
foundations of which the civic elements of the community are and 
were tugging with all ther might, ıt was natural to assume that the 
army would win the day at Peterhof And not only was this taken 
for granted by outsiders as well as by persons mitiated ın the workings 
of the internal machmery of the Government, but also by those who 
had ıt in their power to make their forecast come true In other 
words, a complete knowledge of the conditions of the problem, had he 
possessed it, would have effectually deterred any and every peace- 
loving statesman like the President from courting what seemed certain 
defeat. Never was it so true as here that ignorance was bliss 


THE REPUBLICAN AND THE AUTOCRAT. 


Naturally enough Mr Roosevelt’s appeals to Japan and Russia 
to send envoys to the projected Conference were not received 
in the same manner by the two belhgerents From Tokio came 
a reply that was precise, unconditional and satisfactory; from St 
Petersburg only silence followed by a refusal The proposal was ill- 
tımed, could not be entertained, the campaign being still undecided, 
it was premature to reckon up the profit and loss of each side and pass 
the accounts through the clearing house of any peace conference. Such 
was the gist of the answer which came while I was still m St Peters- 
burg. It was not encouraging, and would certainly have disheartened 
a less buoyant nature than that of President Roosevelt. But he was 
not to be put out by words which uttered to-day might be unsaid 
to-morrow And who had pronounced them in the present case? Count 
Lamsdorff, Mimster of Foreign Affairs in St. Petersburg Had he 
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done so ın virtue of standing instructions or ın consequence of the 
Tsar’s decision respecting this concrete invitation? Was it a question 
of appealing from the servant to the master or from Nicholas in one 
mood to Nicholas ın another mood? That query was soon answered : 
The President instructed his ambassador to put the matter before the 
Tsar himself, whereupon the monarch said he would be pleased to 
avail himself of the friendly offer and send plenipotentiaries to 
Portsmouth, NH There 1s nothing hike going straight to the fountain 
head when you want the undiluted liquid That would appear to be 
one of the German Emperor’s favourite maxims, and of late Kaiser 
Wilhelm has been working together with President Roosevelt for 
peace, Ad nuto nom futt sic 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AS THE BUREAUCRACY 
CONCEIVED IT. 


Russia’s express consent to the summoning of a Conference was the 
American Peacemaker’s first success However little ıt meant to him 
who gave it, to Mr Roosevelt ıt was the Archimedean fulcrum, the 
one thing necessary Russia may have argued that a Peace Confer- 
ence did not necessarily mean much, and need not mean anything at 
all It would be composed of envoys acting in congruity with 
mstructions drawn up by the Central Government; ıt would deal only 
with such concessions and demands as were formulated by the monarch 
1n his capital, who would have ıt ın his power to regulate even the tone 
of voice of his delegates, and therefore to break off negotiations at any 
stage of progress The monarch may have been moved by other 
considerations which certainly did not escape the notice of his advisers 
The war was unpopular with the bulk of Russians, or, to put it 
moderately, ıt was not popular It evoked no outbursts of enthusiasm 
as did the vast campaign agamst Turkey Why? Because the 
theatre of hostilities was far distant, and the question at issue involved 
anterests of which the masses understood little and for which they 
cared nothing at all The opion was everywhere gaining ground 
that the Bureaucracy had pursued a wantonly aggressive policy ın its 
own selfish interests, and that the people were now called upon to pay 
heavily for its freaks and follies A coterie had endeavoured to enrich 
itself on the Yalu River, and if ıt had succeeded, the people of Russia 
would not have been one copeck the better forit But as it failed, ıt 
provoked a war for which the nation now had to furnish the men and 
the money If that belief could be uprooted, 1f ıt could be shown that 
the Japanese were just as hostile to the people as to the Government 
of Russia, then all would be well Not only could the war go on as 
‘before, but ıt would be conducted under conditions much more favour- 
able than hitherto Once let the people of Russia be aroused against 
the enemy, and the sacred wars of Islam would pale before the red 
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fury of the struggle that would then begin in Manchuria. Attempts 
had been made to accomplish this long before, but they had failed 
utterly Even on the eve of President Roosevelt’s invitation Japan 
had been summoned and encouraged to speak out, to say what she 
would regard as the irreducible mimimum of her demands, but fearing 
that if she trumpeted her terms to the four winds of heaven, they 
would be misused ın Russia and dangled before the people like a red 
cloth before the bull in the corvzda, she refused to speak until she 
could address herself to an official Russian listener 


THE BUREAUCRATIC MAYA OR ILLUSION THAT 
JAPAN WAS SUING FOR PEACE 


And the moment the Tsar of his own free will assented to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal without reservation or limitation, the bureaucratic 
mind reverted mechanically to the old’ notion of a meeting which 
should be not so much a Peace Conference as an official communication 
of peace conditions. Japan was to inform Russia that she would like 
to have peace and was ready to make certain concessions ın order to 
obtain it That was the hight in which the Tsar’s absolute acceptance 
was presented to the Russian people by the Mumistry of Foreign 
Affairs It was current history 2 usum Delphini Russia’s enemies 
mahciously compared this method of interpretation with the State 
fiction and courtly phraseology ın vogue in the Chinese Empire, 
where the official organs belaud the condescension of the Son of 
Heaven who turns not harshly away from the barbarians when 
humbling themselves they sue for peace But there was consternation 
in the United States and indignation in Tokio The Japanese urged 
that 1t was hardly fair to represent them as suing for peace, seemg that 
they had really given the very same answer that Russia gave to the 
identical note As both parties had answered “yes,” neither should 
or could be described as soliciting what each had agreed to discuss 

I have excellent authority for asserting that that Governmental 
communiqué, published in St Petersburg, almost wrecked Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plans The Japanese refused point blank to take part in 
any meeting which was not universally recognised as a Peace Confer- 
ence to be held on equal terms and to be composed of real 
plenrpotentiaries, not of “Impenal couriers” The American 
Ambassador ın the Russian capital made representations to the Foreign 
Office there, pointing out that the terms in which the Tsar had agreed 
to a Conference were unconditional, and that the statement of the 
Government Messenger was likely to convey an erroneous impression 
and even to defeat the object which His Majesty must have had in 
view when he graciously signified’ his assent to the President’s 
proposal The reply to these representations ıs understood to have 
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been satisfactory so far as ıt went But it did not go far enough for 
the Japanese, who to my knowledge hesitated to take part in the 
Conference despite the friendly exhortations of the President to be 
guided by deeds, not words. “Let both sides once come together at 
“the green table, and I will answer for it that you shall not separate 
“until you have put a treaty of peace ın your pockets,” he ıs credibly 
reported to have repeatedly said to Japan’s authorised representatives. 
In this, too, Mr Roosevelt had his way Nuppon’s statesmen 
suppressed their misgivings, made allowances for their adversary and 
delegated plenipotentiaries to the United States 


a 


THE PLENIPOTENTIARY: SCAPEGOAT OR HERO? 


Nicholas II. also nommated plempotentianes But although many 
were called, only one was chosen, and chosen not without a gnashing 
of teeth n many quarters. It was a post which no statesman coveted 
and few even among would-be statesmen were patriotic enough to 
accept Reputations might easily be lost, but none apparently could 
be won by the chief delegates at Portsmouth, NH For Russia had 
been defeated with slaughter on land and sea, and ıt was no pleasant 
task to write the fateful word jizzs to a chapter of national reverses 
and disasters which might be retrieved if the campaign were contmued. 
On the other hand failure would be the only term applicable to a 
mission which had endeavoured in vain to end the war Whatever 
the upshot of the negotiations, therefore, blame was the portion 
reserved for the Russian negotiator Hence the experienced diplo- 
matist, Nehdoff, when the task was entrusted to him, very properly 
fell ill at the notion and asked to be allowed to continue to serve his 
country in Paris The Minister of Justice, Muravieff, was the next 
person fixed upon by the Tsar He 1s a clever man, gifted with 
certain forms of what the French would term the flair of 
opportunism, like certain living creatures who are believed to 
have a foreboding of rum because when it is imminent they 
usually change the element on which they lve in order to 
escape it. Apprehendmg trouble at home, Muravieff recently 
quitted the Mimistry of Justice, entered diplomacy by the petz? escalzer 
and obtained a post in the country of Macchiavellt, Ambitious, he 
needs a success of some kind, were it only to justify his appointment. 
But he shrank from the responsibility of peace plenipotentiary, 
probably because he ıs accustomed to freedom in action and to 
mpunity for its consequences Anyhow, he too fell ill, lke M. 
Nelidoff, and refused to take up the burden of the Conference. Others, 
1t was thought would do hkewise Meanwhile time was passing and 
events followmg each other wth vertiginous rapidity. Sakhalien was 
taken and occupied by the Japanese, who were still moving forwards 
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SERGIUS WITTE: THE STONE REJECTED 
BY THE BUILDERS 


At this conjuncture Nemesis appeared like a deus ex machina and 
singled out S Y. Witte for the post Seldom in history has the irony 
of fate been so manifest, so keen, so pitiless as in this involuntary 
selection For Witte had opposed the war-provoking policy of 
aggrandisement ın the Far East on national as well as ethical grounds, 
and with a degree of vehemence equalled only by his perseverance 
He was almost as wroth at the seizure of Port Arthur as was Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor himself His policy was indeed based on national 
interests, but he generally managed to identify them with ethical 
principles On the same grounds he had objected to the sending of 
military instructors to Corea, and his opposition to the scheme of 
underhand non-official economic influence there was still more out- 
spoken and equally bootless Port Arthur was taken Bezobrazoff, Van 
Larlarsky, Balashoff, Abazza and the other members of the Lumber 
Concession Company got the upper hand in St Petersburg, thanks to 
Plehve’s intervention. When Witte foretold the war, and events 
seemed likely to justify the prediction, Kuropatkm gave up his 
favourite theories, awoke from his political dreams and took his stand 
with the statesman whose fears he had so often laughed to scorn 
But the Tsar, still unconvinced, turned from his trusty adviser, with- 
drew his confidence from him, dismissed him from his post and 
continued the policy which I cannot help describing as aggressive 
Sooner than anyone had anticipated Witte’s prophecy came true: the 
war broke out after that statesman’s impassioned appeal to the Govern- 
ment to accept Kurino’s proposals had been spurned And the 
campaign brought defeat Having foretold the war, Witte now 
predicted disaster. But his prophecy was lke Cassandra’s, incredible 
to his friends and yet borne out by events He next made a strenuous 
effort to put an end to hostilities before much harm had been done, 
but was thwarted by the action of the chief of the State Again in 
June he 1s believed to have written to His Majesty an eloquent appeal 
in favour of peace, clearly predicting to all whom he met the defeat of 
Mukden. But he was only reproved for his pains and set down by 
some as atraitor In July he again returned to the attack and was 
again rebuffed Yet before that month was out the dynasty and the 
country besought him to end tke hostilities, the outbreak of which he 
had been powerless to hinder If Witte were not permeated by love 
of his country and loyalty to his Emperor, if the patnotism of the 
Russian did not absorb so many of the natural feelings of the man, 
that extraordmary volte-face executed by his enemies would have 
constituted one of the most complete of Time’s revenges But M. 
Witte would appear to be a man who bears no lasting grudges, has a 
bad memory for injuries and finds no pleasure in revenge 
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When he took over the task laid upon him by the Tsar, the President 
of the Committee of Ministers had counted up the cost He knew 
full well that 1f he scored a success the Bureaucracy would want and 
take the credit of it, while failure either to conclude peace or to 
obtain favourable terms would be put down either to his blundermg 
or to his disobedience to instructions 

But for this he was quite prepared “What 1s the good of a 
“Munster,” he would say, “1f he shrink from screening his Sovereign? 
“A monarch has a perfect right to shift responsibility to the shoulders 
“of his servant, and he cannot do better than use it freely” Hence 
he was uniformly opposed to any and every declaration calculated to 
fix in advance the responsibility of the Chief of the State for some 
future act Whether this conception of his position influenced in any 
way his assurance that he went to the Conference unfettered by 
instructions, free to make peace or continue the campaign, cannot yet 
be profitably discussed. : 


4 THE RUSSIAN PLENIPOTENTIARY WAS 
UNHAMPERED BY INSTRUCTIONS. 


What nobody who knows the character of the man will readily 
believe ıs that written instructions, however authomntative or precise, 
would very much hamper his activity at the critical moment. “He 
“who bears the responsibility should also wield the power” is one of 
the maxims from which he has never swerved, and he would be least 
of all hkely to depart from it in this case, when so many and such 
umportant issues were at stake Therefore whether or not his activity 
was hedged round by a code of instructions which virtually anmhilated 
his powers as plenipotentiary, is a matter of no importance in the case 
of aman hke S Y Witte. And yet for a time that question assumed 
a very serious aspect. The Japanese, answering it in their own way, 
objected that Russia’s envoys were coming to put questions, not to 
settle misunderstandings, and Mr Roosevelt found ıt a hard task to 
tranquillise them Witte himself, at an interview ın mid-ocean with 
the writer of this article, asserted that he was but the Tsar’s courier on 
his way to ascertain the conditions on the fulfilment of which Japan 
made peace dependent Only if these terms were found to supply a 
groundwork for discussion would negotiations take place. It was a 
mistake, he added, to suppose that Japan and Russia had already hit 
upon a common basis for pourparlers Japan had made no statement 
respecting her demands and might therefore ask for anything If 
she expected terms incompatible with Russia’s honour or dignity no 
discussion would be possible. And as he did not know what her 
claims were he could not tell whether negotiations would ever be 
commenced at Portsmouth Consequently his first duty was to ask 
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questions and thereby elucidate the respective positions of the two 
adversaries 

All this was clear, reasonable and diplomatic It also helped to 
create an atmosphere favourable to peace, which was all that M Witte 
could at that moment accomplish His plan, as I understood it, was 
to get the Governments of Japan, Russia and the United States to 
look upon peace as virtually unattainable One consequence of this 
conviction would be that the two “high contracting parties ” would vie 
with each other ın making all feasible concessions, under the impres- 
sion that they would be thereby winning golden opimions from the 
world and giving only good words in return For peace being 
impossible, concessions bound them to nothing They resembled a 
man at an auction who may bid a couple of hundred pounds for an 
article which he would be very sorry deed to see knocked down to him, 
but yet has no misgivings because he feels sure that another bidder 
will offer twice as much or more M. Witte’s expectation was that 
each of the two sides would consider itself bound to do everything 
feasible ın order to gain a verdict from-the civilised world to the effect 
that the other belligerent had made peace impossible He thought 
that when they had gone as far as possible, he might perhaps see his 
way to make a move of his own and clench the matter once for all. 


JAPAN’S DEMANDS AND RUSSIA’S CONCESSIONS 


That was M Witte’s anticipation And his present conviction, 
borne in upon him by subsequent events, ıs that in all this he 
succeeded The majority of onlookers are of his way of thinking, 
and in some respects at any rate his success was manifest. A 
comparison of Japan’s demands and Russia’s concessions will brng 
this home to the most obtuse On August 11th Baron Komura 
presented the following draft treaty embodying Japans demands :— 


x. Russia, acknowledging that Japan possesses in Corea paramount 
political, military and economical interests, to engage not to obstruct 
or interfere with any measures of guidance, protection and control 
which Japan finds ıt necessary to take in Corea 

2. Engagement on the part of Russia to completely evacuate 
Manchuria within a period to be specified, and to relinquish all 
territorial advantages and all preferential and exclusive concessions 
and franchises ın that region in impairment of Chinese sovereignty 
or inconsistent with the principle of equal opportunity 

3 Japan to engage to restore to China, subject to the guarantee of 
reform and improved administration, all those portions of Manchuria 
which are ın her occupation, saving only the regions affected by the 
lease of the Liaotung Peninsula 

4 Japan and Russia reciprocally to engage not to obstruct any 
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general measures common to all countries which China may take for 
the development of the commerce and industries of Manchuria. 

g, Sakhalien and all islands appertaining thereto and all public 
works and properties to be ceded to Japan. 

6. The lease of Port Arthur, Talien and adjacent territory and 

- ternitonal waters, together with all rıghts, privileges, concessions and 

franchises acquired by Russia from China in connection with or 
as a part of such lease, and all public works and properties, to be 
transferred and assigned to Japan 

7 Russia to assign and transfer to Japan free of all claims and 
encumbrances the railway between Harbin and Port Arthur and all 
its branches, with all mghts, privileges and properties appertaining 
thereto, and all coal mines belonging to or worked for the benefit 
of the railway 

8. Russia to retain and work the Trans-Manchurian railway, 
subject to the terms and conditions of the concession under which 
1t 1s constructed, and subject also to the condition that it 1s to be 
employed exclusively for commercial and industrial purposes 

g Russia to reimburse to Japan the actual expenses of the war. 
The amount as well as the time and manner of such reimbursement 
to be agreed upon. 

. to All Russian ships of-war which in consequence of damage 
received in battle sought asylums in neutral ports and were there 
interned to be surrendered to Japan as lawful prizes 

tx. Russia to engage to limit her naval strength in the waters 
of the Extreme East 
12, Russia to grant to Japanese subjects full fishery nghts along 
the coasts and in the bays, harbours, inlets and rivers of her 
possessions in the Japan, Okhotsk and Bering Seas 
The Russians, who answered without delay, soon promised to assent 
to the first clause if Japan would undertake to safeguard the Corean 
Emperors sovereign nights, avoid military measures on the Corean 
frontier of Russia and treat the Tsar’s subjects like citizens of the 
most favoured nation The Japanese accepted the last two amend- 
ments, but refused to proclaim the Corean Emperor’s sovereignty 
because they considered that it was little more than a fiction, where- 
upon the Russians, after a protracted discussion, consented to exclude 
it from the treaty, but had the following declaration made in the 
protocol. “The plemipotentiaries of Japan declare that they under- 
“stand that the measures which Japan may find :t necessary to adopt 
“in Corea in future calculated to impair the sovereignty of this country, 
“will be taken in accord with China.” The final text of the first clause 
in the official language ıs as follows — 


Le gouvernement impérial de Russie, reconnaissant que le Japon 
possède en Corée des intéréts prépondérants politiques mulitaires et 
économiques s'engage à ne point obstruer nı intervenir en ce qui 
concerne les mesures de direction, de protection et de contrôle que 
le Japon considérera nécessaires de prendre en Corée. 
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The second and third clauses were finally agreed to in the following 
wording -— 


La Russie et le Japon s'engagent mutuellement (1) à évacuer com- 
plétement et simultanément la Mandjourie à l'exception du territoire 
sur lequel s'étend le bail de la presque-fle du Liaotong conformément 
aux dispositions d'un article additionnel et (2) à restituer entièrement 
et complètement à l’administration exclusive de la Chine toutes les 
parties de la Mandjoune qui sont occupées maintenant par les 
troupes russes ou japonaises ou qui sont sous leur contrôle à 
exception du terntoire sus-mentionné Le gouvernement impérial 
de Russie déclare qwl ma point en Mandjoune d’avantages terri- 
toriaux ou concessions préferenttelles et exclusives ou franchises de 
nature a porter atteinte à la souverainté de la Chine ou incompatibles 
avec le principe d’opportunité égale 


The following declaration was also recorded in the protocol of the 
sitting :— 


Les plénipotentiaires de Russie et du Japon dans le but d’éviter 
toute cause de malentendu à Pavenir déclarent que la concession de 
la construction et de l'exploitation du chemin de fer de l’Est en 
Mandjourie n’est pas incompatible avec le principe de la porte 
ouverte et du traitement égal et que dans les limites du terram acquis 
en vertu de cette concession les sujets de sa majesté l’empereur du 
Japon ainsi que les ressortissants d’autres puissances étrangères 
jouiront des mêmes droits et privilèges que ceux de sa majesté 
Yempereur de Russie. 


A supplement to clause two was subsequently added stipulating 
that evacuation should take place within eighteen months from the 
day when the treaty was ratified 

The fourth article was eagerly accepted by the Russian plenrpoten- 
tiary, who asked the Japanese to extend the principle of the Open 
Door to the Peninsula of Liaotung, but the latter agreed only to keep 
the Port Dalny open to foreign trade as Russia had done, and with 
these modifications the clause was accepted ın 1ts original shape 

Clause five was the rock on which the negotiations were nearly 
wrecked Witte’s first reply was an emphatic negative Roosevelts 
intercession and the Tsar’s compliance resulted in the cession to the 
Mikado of the southern half of the island of Sakhahen up to the 
fiftieth degree of northern latitude, ın other words, exactly that 
portion which his predecessor had possessed during the Russo-Japanese 
dominion down to the year 1875 Russia, however, insisted: that the 
Straits of Tartary and La Perouse be always open to navigation and 
that no fortresses be built nor military preparations made upon the 
island To these conditions Japan assented. 

The sixth article was accepted as ıt stands, on condition that China’s 
consent be previously obtained 
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Respecting clause seven Witte pointed out that the railway conces 
sion had been accorded to a private company by China whose sovereign 
nghts must remain intact despite the mulitary occupation The 
Imperial Russian Government, however, declared its readiness to 
negotiate with the aforesaid company to authorise China to exercise 
at once the nght of purchasing the line, and to stipulate that the price 
paid to the company would be handed over to Japan By the second 
paragraph of the charter to the Russo-Chinese bank of 8th September, 
1896, which was confirmed by the Convention of the 24th June, 1898, 
conceding the construction of the South Manchurian branch, the 
Chinese Government reserved to itself the mght of purchasing the line 
thirty-six years after ıt was first thrown open to traffic Clause seven 
having been amended by substituting Kwongchangts: for Harbin, was 
accepted as drafted. 

The eighth clause was agreed to on condition of reciprocity, Japan 
undertaking obligations corresponding to those of Russia 

The only points which at any time were likely to cause serious 
difficulty were those dealing with Sakhalen and the reimbursement 
of the war costs And as the envoys had gone as far as they could or 
would go, before setthng these issues, M Witte’s anticipations were 
realised, and other peece-makers went further But the atmosphere 
created by the Russian plempotentiary helped them very materially, 
and he continued to collaborate with them himself, for he had his 
special railway carriage brought to Boston to await hım, he had his 
trunks packed, he had every arrangement made for leaving Ports- 
mouth at a moment’s notice And although all this was done with the 
utmost possible secrecy, the United States Government were informed 
of ıt without a momeni’s delay. 


ENTER PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


President Roosevelt grew alarmed He had set his mind upon 
peace and had the best reason for believing ıt would come, and yet it 
now appeared to be gradually fading away And this he could not 
allow. He therefore at once set to work, and ın the first place 
addressed himself to the plen:potentiaries. Holding that Russia 
might be reasonably expected to pay a small sum as damages, he 
sought to win M Witte over to his view, but he might as well have 
been whistlmg pgs to a milestone “Nota copeck of Russian money, 
“not a square ınch of Russian territory,” was the plenipotentiary’s 
reply When the deadlock seemed hopeless, the President telegraphed 
to M Witte one night asking him to despatch without delay a man of 
confidence to Oyster Bay. Baron Rosen started at once from Ports- 
mouth and returned thence in a couple of days with a long letter 
for M Witte contammg the case for the purchase „of Northern 
Sakhalien by Russia for a sum to be fixed by, say, three arbitrators, 
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of whom the Tsar and the Mikado would appoint one each, and the 
third would be selected by these two. He also enclosed a telegram 
which he requested M Witte to forward to Peterhof The despatch 
was duly transmitted to the Tsar, but the arguments adduced ın the 
letter were at once answered by the plenipotentiary 

The result was amazing icholas II felt himself moved to depart 
from the rigid principle laid down by his envoy and to cede half of 
Sakhahen Nobody imagined that the Tsar would consent to this 
concession, and it probably would not have been made had the 
atmosphere created by the Russian statesman been less favourable 
But the President’s telegram which asked! for the cession of all 
Sakhalien, the purchase of the northern half and the appointment of 
arbitrators to fix the price, brought only that one sacrifice of Southern 
Sakhalien Of the payment of money ın any shape or form there 
could be no question The Emperor would pay nothing and would 
agree to no arbitration. Then the President again returned to the 
charge Holding that a small mdemnity might be reasonably 
demanded, but that Japan had no night to insist on a big sum, he let 
the concrete proposal for arbitration drop and asked only that the 
principle of sale and! purchase should be accepted, the terms to be 
settled later on This proposal, made by the American Ambassador 
in St Petersburg, was laid before Count Lamsdorff, but without avail 

Mr Roosevelt's view of the question of ndemmity has been more 
than once misconstrued. As I understood it, he held from the very 
beginning that a small mdemnity might be reasonably included in 
the peace terms, but that Russia would not pay a heavy sum, and Japan 
had no nght to demand it. Being a straightforward man ın whose 
mind there 1s no place for reservations, Mr Roosevelt doubtless 
informed his Japanese friends from the very begining that their 
chance of obtaining a heavy solatium was virtually ml Still, ıt was 
not for hım tò make terms his business was only to voice the universal 
conviction as to what was farr, just as he was expressing the almost 
universal desire for peace It was for Japan herself to get what she 
could Now if Japan, knowing the President’s strong opinion, none 
the less despatched plempotentiaries to the Conference, ıt was only fair 
to argue, as Mr Roosevelt probably argued, that she was prepared if 
the worst came to the worst to waive her claim for a large ndemnity. 
We may go further and add that if the Mikado’s Government was 
minded from the very first to content itself with a small sum of 
money, ıt could neveg have seriously intended’ to resume hostilities in 
order to collect that petty amount. The notion would be prepos- 
terous And that being so, we are forced to the conclusion that 
Japan was all along playing a game of bluff, and playing it so resolutely 
and systematically as to deceive her own people and lead them to 
suppose that a victorious campaign would be carried on unless peace 
brought in a large sum of money from Russia President Roosevelt 
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himself must also have been taken in, if we may judge by his 
subsequent letters to Baron Kaneko 

Whether that game was really worth the candle 1s not for me to 
discuss, but a peculiar feeling comes over one in re-reading the rebukes-, 
admunistered by the Japanese Press, doubtless in good faith, to Russia 
for playıng the dangerous game of bluff. 


MISTAKES OF THE JAPANESE ENVOYS 


As soon as the Presicent had found himself confronted with a Russian 
non possumus, he turned his attention to Japan If the Tsar would 
not vouchsafe to pay damages, the Mikado mht forego them And 
he had strong motives, because the alternative was serious to Japan. 
For public opimion in the Umted States and elsewhere had veered 
round from the Asiatic to the Euopean nation in a remarkably 
short space of time, owing to M. Witte’s clever tactics on the one 
hand, and to the mexplicable attitude of the Mukado’s envoys 
on the other Like the late Comte de Chambord, who 
refused to purchase a throne by substituting the tricolor of 
the Republic for the white flag of the monarchy, Baron Komura 
and M Takahira declared that they would rather sacrifice half of 
Sakhalien than dishonour their country and themselves by breaking 
their word'not to take journalists into their confidence “We have 
“come to uphold the cause of our country in the Conference Hall,” 
they explained, “and not in the columns of the Press” “But if the 
“columns of the Press prove instrumental ın defeating you in the 
“Conference Hall, will you not have made a mstake?” “It does not 
“matter,” was the reply And so they loftily refused to state their 
case to any journalist. Baron Komura pledged his word not even to 
receive one. However pressmen might regret this decision, no self- 
respecting man could help admmng ıt People said ‘it was splendid, 
although, of course, 1t was not business 

Again, if the Japanese had been well advised, ıt may be that they 
would have played their cards quite differently M Witte unerringly 
adjusted means to ends and won point after point thereby From the 
very first his idea, which seemed to me correct enough if his assump- 
tions were well grounded, was to reduce all outstanding differences 
between him and his Japanese colleagues to a matter of money That 
done, he had no fear For he knew very well that to go to war merely 
in order to collect a debt, and a debt which was largely imaginary, would 
have ruined Japan ın the eyes of the world. And as she could not nsk 
her good name, she must necessarily yield Now Baron Komura and M 
Takahira ought to have foreseen that and prevented ıt They ought 
never to have offered the northern half of Sakhalien to the Russian 
Government for a large sum of money, because by doing this, in the 
first place, they showed that Japan's national honour was not involved 
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in the possession of the island, and in the second place they forfeited 
their right to fight for it A European adviser, had they been guided 
by one, would never have allowed them to make that grave mistake 
M Witte kept clear of ıt He, too, offered Sakhalien to Baron 
Komura, but only as the demons made proposals to St Anthony, by 
way of tempting him “Suppose,” he had once 1emarked, “we let you 
“keep both halves of Sakhalien and tell you that we don’t want either, 
“and that havıng captured the island you may keep it, would you 
“then abandon your money clam?” An emphatic “No” was the 
answer “Mark that, Gentlemen of the Jury,” he virtually said next 
day through his English friends. Yet the Russian plenipotentiary 
had made no offer, He had merely put a question in order to elicit a 
fact—a damning fact that money was badly needed by the Govern- 
ment of Tokio, that Sakhalien represented a certain amount ın cash to 
Japan and nothing more, and that ıt could not therefore be fought for 
as though national interests were involved in its possession 

None of these fatal steps would have been taken if the Japanese 
envoys had realised that they owed ıt to their country to uphold its 
cause 1n the columns of the Press as well as in the Council Chamber 
For ıt was the newspaper Press which, presenting the Russian case 
clearly, forcibly and often, deprived the Japanese of a good deal of 
the sympathy which they had theretofore enjoyed and forbade them 
to wage war for a sum of money And it 1s to M. Witte’s credit that 
he foresaw and provided for all this before leaving Europe He 
unfolded that part of his programme to me on the very day on which 
he accepted the powers of plenipotentiary, and asked me as a personal 
friend to help him to make his case clear to the world And the 
campaign, begun in mid-ocean, was not terminated until the peace 
treaty was signed at Portsmouth, N H. 


ENTER AGAIN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


By the time we arrived in the United States the “atmosphere 
“favourable to peace,” as M Witte termed it, was created On that 
side of the Atlantic fears were openly expressed that the Confer- 
ence was but an unmeaning form, or at most an endeavour on the part 
of two bloodthirsty bellgerents to capture public sympathies 
Americans who thought thus felt sorry that their respected President 
had taken the initiative in getting together envoys who were deter- 
mined to talk much and do nothing It was an insult to the country, 
some of them said Even Mr Roosevelt himself must have had 
serious misgivings as to the upshot of the discussion when he read M 
Witte’s statements to interviewers And in Russia it was taken for 
granted that the war could go on to the bitter end 

That artificial atmosphere was favourable to peace, but could not 
of course ensure it But what M Witte had foreseen and foretold 
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now took place The Japanese Government was appealed to by Mr 
Roosevelt The intermediary was Baron Kaneko, to whom the 
President addressed confidential despatches of an urgent argumenta- 
tive character, requesting him to cable them to his Government 
without delay Time was pressing, and the wonder was that the 
Mikado’s advisers allowed things to go so far As a matter of fact 
they were running enormous risks without knowing what they did, just 
as their representatives ın Portsmouth, were acting and abstaimng 
from action with their eyes shut It 1s hardly too much to say that 
the Japanese Government carried the game of bluff not only to the 
danger pomt, but beyond) it, and that 1t was an accident—a pure 
accident—which subsequently made it possible for M Witte to come 
to terms with his country’s enemies after the twelfth hour had begun 
to strike 

President Roosevelts urgent message to Baron Kaneko was dated 
from Oyster Bay on the 22nd August It was a plea for the immediate 
withdrawal of the claim for an indemnity on grounds which could not 
easily be refuted Public opimon, he said, was espousing Russia’s 
cause and leaving thar of Japan Even among the friends of Nippon 
men of weight and leading were proclaiming that she would lose the 
sympathies of the United States and other nations if she continued 
the war for money, and what was more, she would not get the money 
afterall Ifshe had broken off the negotiations on the issue of obtaining 
the island of Sakhahen people would not blame her But they would 
censure her severely if she used the war as a means of collecting a 
debt Mr Roosevelt did think, however, that the sale of the northern 
half of Sakhalien gave a chance to Japan to get some money m 
addition to the amount justly due for the Russian prisoners, but 
nothing like the sum which Japan had asked for If Japan continued 
the campaign for money, and Russia still said nay, the general senti- 
ment of the civilised world would back her in refusing to pay the large 
sum demanded or anything approaching ıt Moreover, another year’s 
war, even if it brought Eastern Siberia to the Mikado, would cost an 
additional hundred million pounds sterling, to say nothing of the loss of 
human life, and Russia would then be too exhausted to pay any cost 
at all In a word, “every mterest of civilisation and humanity forbids 
“the continuance of the war merely for a large indemnity” 

On the following day the chief of the United States sent a second 
urgent communication to Baron Kaneko for the Japanese Govern- 
ment,'giving therein two reasons why peace should be at once 
concluded The first of these was self-interest For while ıt would 
be right, he said, to hold out and even fight ın order to keep Sakhalin, 
it would be wrong to persevere in the struggle for the sake of a large 
mdemnity But it would also be unprofitable, for even 1f she managed 
ultimately to obtain the money, no recompense would ‘make good to 
her the additional expenditure in blood, friends and national exhaus- 
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tion Consequently to stop hostilities at once would be a w.se act 
on the part of Japan who had won the control of Corea and Manchunia, 
doubled her fleet, and captured Port Arthur, Dalny, the Manchurian 
railroad and Sakhahen To go on with the struggle on a mere money 
issue after that would probably eat up more money than could in the 
end be got back from Russia. And the promptings of self-interest 
were confirmed by the dictates of morality, or say by the interests of the 
world to which Japan owed a duty at that cnsis The peoples of the 
world believe in her, and she ought to respond to their trust and show 
her leadership in matters ethical as well as military This appeal, 
which was made “ın the name of all that 1s lofty and noble,” was duly 
cabled to Tokio and promptly comphed with 


JAPAN RESOLVES BUT FALTERS AT THE LAST 
MOMENT 


The lever used by Mr Roosevelt in these praiseworthy and successful 
endeavours to move Japan was public opinion, that public opinion 
which Baron Komura and M Takahira had openly and almost ostenta- 
tiously disregarded They were in Portsmouth, they had said, to fight 
Russia in the Conference Hall and in secret, but not to have recourse 
to the organs of pubhc opinion As though envoys and Governments 
were proof against public opmion! And now that public opinion, 
acting through its most exalted spokesman in the United States, had 
virtually said “Because Japan is no longer backed by public opinion 
“as she was four weeks ago, she must yield to Russia and yield under 
“apparent pressure” And the Mikado ın turn found himself obliged 
to instruct his envoys to give way Why had they themselves not 
shown some regard for the sympathies of the world which they had so 
long enjoyed? people asked But their reply was “We had rather 
“sacrifice half Sakhahen than sully our country’s honour by breaking 
“our word And we have pledged our word not to give interviews, not 
“to state our case to journalists, not to say anything to pressmen 
“during the Conference” It was certainly a noble self-denying 
ordinance, a splendid instance of Japanese idealism 

Or rather it would have been all that if the resolve had been kept 
But, alas! it was broken, and broken not only without any fair return, 
but with results the contrary towhat were expected Thus the Japanese 
envoys gave several interviews to pressmen on the 26th August and 
subsequently, but only, as ıt afterwards appeared, in order to have 
statements published which subsequent events very soon belied , state- 
ments which were calculated to conduce to the success of the game 
of bluff Thus M Takahira informed Amencan journalists that the 
peace prospects were “almost hopeless,” and that Japan’s envoys had 
no new proposals to make to M Witte Even the inaccessible Baron 
Komura changed his tactics, swerved from his undertaking, and opened 
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his mind to the organs of pubhaopimion. But he did this ın secret, 
and when it was already too late to benefit his cause The fiends of 
the Japanese cause regretted that its authorised spokesman had not 
considered more carefully ın advance the attitude they were about to 
take and then kept to it perseveringly It seems a mistaken policy to 
boycott the Press as they did at Portsmouth, but having done so 
throughout the negotiations, ıt would have been more dignified and 
more profitable to continue to ignore the Press until peace was signed 
The Chinese have a paradoxical proverb which seems very applicable 
to the plempotentianes of the Mikado: “If you have a journey of 
“twenty miles to go, nineteen mules 1s half the way” So difficult 1s 
perseverance to the end! 


THE LAST ACT OF THE DRAMA 


The Japanese had put off the critical and decisive sitting from day 
to day, until finally Tuesday, 29th August, was agreed upon The 
Russians were unwilling to wait much longer I saw a good deal of 
M Witte the day before, and I was with him that mght from eleven 
to nearly half-past twelve We discussed what would take place if 
the war went on, and I was astonished by the number and novelty 
of hisideas He did not believe that Japan would withdraw her claim 
ior indemnity, and he felt almost sure that we should quit Portsmouth 
next day On the following morning I again saw him before he left 
with Baron Rosen for the Navy Yard, and I arranged with him for 


" certain things to be done on the breaking off of the negotiations, 
_ which he expected would come to pass about an hour after the opening 


of the sitting I asked him whether the cablegram he had received 
during the mght had changed anything ın the outlook, and his answer 
was “It only intensifies my anticipations and renders them more 
“probable than ever” 

By half-past nine the envoys had entered the premises of the 
familar red-brick house in the Navy Yard, and greeted each other 
in the usual fashion The Japanese, whose manner was quite as 
fnendly as on the previous day, looked constrained and less buoyant 
than ordmarily Before the sitting was offrcially opened, M Witte went 
up to Baron Komura and entered into an informal conversation with him 
It ıs understood that he virtually told the Japanese plemipotentiary 
that this must be the critical day of the negotiations, because the 
issues were so plain that they and their consequences could be 
surveyed without difficulty or fear of error The only consideration that 
would justify the envoys in spending more time in discussing the 
preliminaries would be new proposals, but no new proposals would now 
be entertained by Russia which were not based upon an absolute 
renunciation by Japan of her clam for money Russia having uttered 
her last word would not revoke ıt To save time, therefore, ıt would 
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be advisable to consider all such proposals as severally rejected, and 
proceed at once to the fundamental question giving a monosyllabic 
answer, “Yes” or “No” Shortly after this the conversation 
terminated, and the sitting was officially declared opened 

Formal preliminaries once over, the Russian plenipotentiary 1s 
believed to have laid upon the table what can hardly be described as 
anything other than Russia’s written ultimatum, calling upon Japan to 
say definitely and unmistakably. Would she or would she not 
unreservedly withdraw her demand for an indemmity which Russia 
would not even entertain? An awkward silence ensued The Japanese 
envoys looked at each other significantly Baron Komura, usually 
imperturbable, appeared deeply affected After a few moments’ 
reflection he and his colleagues asked for a few mmutes to talk matters 
over among themselves 

This pause in the negotiations lasted but a short time When the 
sitting was resumed Baron Komura said that he had now a 
combination to propose which, in his opinion, would be entitled 
to consideration and discussion, because it did not come under 
the category of the offers excluded by M Witte’s final authoritative 
statement Japan, he explained, would waive her claim to an 
indemnity absolutely and unreservedly, but would propose that all 
Sakhahen, together with the islands belonging to ıt, should pass under 
the Japanese Crown in virtue of the night of conquest The Russian 
plenipotentiary answered that he felt unable to consider the offer, 
because he was now no longer a free agent, but only the spokesman of 
the Russian Tsar and nation, whose terms were known and immutable 
“What answer shall I communicate to my Imperial master? Yes or 
“No?” M Witte finally exclamed, and Baron Komura virtually 
rephed, “His will be done” 

A few minutes later the telephone had brought the important news 
to the Wentworth Hotel, where excitement grew white-hot Every 
room was forthwith vacated, men, women and servants rushed hither 
and thither, reports were whispered here and shouted there, jotted 
down in black and white m nooks and corners, while the telegraph 
apparatus clicked unceasingly, and motor cars darted past in all 
directions A few hundred yards from the hotel I met a member of 
the Japanese mission who, unaware of what had occurred, said, 
smiling — 

“Things look uncertain to-day” 

“No longer uncertain,” I answered “Baron Komura has yielded, 


“and peace ıs assured” 
“Ts that news official?” he inquired, his smile gone, his features 


overcast i 
“Absolutely oficial’ I replied, whereupon, without a word of 


comment, he hurried’ towards the hotel 
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WITTE AMERICANUS 


When the time has come for the full history of the Peace of Ports- 
mouth, I hope to show more clearly how much the world owes to each 
of the actors in that drama At present the public must be content to 
see as in a glass darkly 

The final scene, which was the most effective of all, will need the 
longest explanation It was as though a deus ex machina had cut the 
hair on which a Damocles’ sword was hanging, whereupon the sharp 
steel weapon fell, and then was suddenly stopped ın mid air, nobody 
knew why Only a few—a very few—descried the fine, almost view- 
less gossamer threads that stayed its descent and produced the 
impression of the mazvellous 

That network of gossamer threads which arrested the fall of the 
Damocles’ sword—of which the one supporting hair had been cut 
during the historic mght—was the independent will of the man who 
had dared to do that from which most men would have shrunk. It is 
as though Abraham, refusing to sacrifice his son, had said “This act 
“is murder, even though ıt be apparently the will of Jehovah And I 
“will not perpetrate it I will save life, not destroy it, now that I 
“have it ın my power to do either” The man who, regardless of 
consequences, thus bravely interposed his will between the force that 
looked like cruel Fate and mynads of his doomed fellow-creatures to 
rescue them from death has merited well of all countnes and of 
all ages 


E J Ditton 


THE RESULTS OF BALFOURISM. 


N an article contributed to the last number of this REVIEW, 
Professor Dicey described the present state of affairs as “the 
“paralysis of the Constitution” That ıs indeed a true description of 
certain aspects of the situation, but Professor Dicey seems to be 
thinking more of the break-down of the Party system than of the 
Constitution, for he suggests that a very large number of electors 
cannot support the Tory Party for fear of Protection, nor the Liberal 
Party for fear of Home Rule, and that both Parties are thus out of 
touch with the large body of sober opinion, which 1s equally averse 
to Protection and Home Rule I would not venture to argue about 
the Constitution with so gh an authority as Professor Dicey, but as 
a matter of practical pohtics I venture to submit that electors who find 
themselves in this phght are in reality a very small mmority The 
working of the Party system assumes a certam instinct for political 
values in the electorate—an instinct for what 1s in the foreground of 
politics and a 1eadiness to subordinate other issues to that one at 
least for the time being. If every Umionist Free Trader who held 
strong opmions about the Irish question, or the Education question, 
or Chinese Labour, were to ask specific declarations from Liberal 
leaders of conformity to his opinions and no others, there would, at the 
end of ıt all, be no Liberal Party for the defence of Free Trade, and 
Protectionists would gain the day, not because they were really in a 
majority, but because Free Traders were an impracticable people who 
were unable to work together for a supreme object The Insh 
question, about which Professor Dicey is specially anxious, is no 
doubt of very great importance, but what ıs to be feared ıs not that 
any extreme measure will be carried agamst the wish of the Pre- 
dominant Partner, but that measures which fair-minded men recognise 
to be just and necessary will make shipwreck in the House of Lords 
or be blocked by the social and rehgious prejudices which were so 
powerfully exhibited last session in the House of Commons What the 


/ 
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mass of people recognise 1s that the next election must be mainly, if 
not wholly, on the issue of Free Trade and Protection, and that if 
Free Trade is to be saved from its assailants it can only be by a 
decisive victory of the Liberal Party In this respect the Party system 
has shown remarkable vitality, for the Liberal Party, which a few 
years ago seemed shattered beyond repair, instantly recognised its duty 
as the champion of Free Trade and rose to the occasion ın a defensive 
campaign which, so far as the country 1s concerned, could hardly have 
been conducted with greater energy, ability or effectiveness The 
consequence is that we have now a dividing line between Parties 
which ıs intelligible to wise and foolish, and on one side or other of 
this line the vast majority of the electorate must rank themselves 
according as they are Protectiomists or Free Traders, and attach 
importance to the success of one or other of these causes 

In the country, therefore, our political system, so far from being 
paralysed, seems to be working with exceptional smoothness and 
efficiency The humbiest elector can hardly be in doubt about the 
effect of his vote at the next election For the cause of the paralysis 
which Professor Dicey discovers we must look to the House of 
Commons, where for two years and more the Prime Minister has been 
obstinately endeavouring to evade the clear issues which government 
by Party demands I propose in this article to consider the situation 
mainly from the House of Commons point of view, for by his leader- 
ship of the House Mr Balfour has brought us to the first chief crisis 
of the democratic period, and if his precedents are to be allowed and 
his methods imitated by future Prime Mınısters, the House of Commons 
cannot continue to occupy the place ıt has hitherto filled as a popular 
Assembly 


* * kd * 


All reviewers are familiar with the letter of remonstrance which 
1s received from the author ofa work of fiction which has been 
criticised as untrue to life Truth, he says, ıs stranger than 
fiction, and the very things which you question have been taken 
straight from life You have remarked, let us say, on the extreme 
umprobability of the final chapter ın which the Duke gives his daughter 
in marriage to the chauffeur That, however, does but show your 
ignorance, for he was merely transcribing an event which caused a 
notorious sensation in high circles, though ıt was hushed up at the 
time Or, perhaps, you have ventured to doubt whether the Arch- 
deacon would really have burnt down his own house ın order to dispose 
of his mother-m-law, whereupon he ghbly replies that it actually 
happened within his own experience and to a highly rehgious man. 
And so on until each separate item of the grand total of absurdity has 
been fitted with its precedent from life 
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The appearance of Mr Balfour with a whole armoury of precedents 
on the afternoon of July 25th to justify the continuance of his Govern- 
ment in office after ıts defeat in the previous week recalls the case 
of the novelist Has anyone ventured to suggest that his plight was 
unprecedented? He can give you precedents to show that Govern- 
ments have been defeated in the House of Commons and yet have 
remained in office, precedents to prove that they have been defeated 
at by-elections and have cared not a jot, precedents, periaps, to show 
that they have had policies which they have been unable to defend 
in the House of Commons, and have cared still less We are to 
believe, in fact, that ıt ıs all taken from hfe, as the novelist would say, 
all fortified by precedent, as the Prme Minister says, and actually 
imposed upon him by the practice of his predecessors in the high 
office that he fills And yet ıs there a serious politician living who 
1s not aware that the situation, as a whole, ıs without precedent, and 
as much a travesty of the law and custom of the Constitution as a bad 
novel ıs of nature and fact? 

Mr Balfour's precedents resolve themselves, when examined, into 
the fact that Mr Gladstone remained ın office after he had been beaten 
in the year 1873, and ın spite of the loss of seats which his Government 
incurred ın the last two years of its existence It ıs singular that he 
should keep harping on this example, for at this stage his opponents 
ask no more than that he should exactly conform to it For when 
Mr Gladstone was defeated in 1873 he resigned his office, and only 
resumed it when Mr Disraeli had definitely declined to form a 
Government If Mr Balfour had given his opponents the opportunity 
of succeeding to his place after his defeat of last July, and 1f, hke Mr 
Disraeli, they had refused to take up the burden, he might then have 
had the benefit of Mr Gladstone’s example But even so, ıt would 
have been proper to remind him that Mr Gladstone subsequently 
made open confession that he had acted ın error in prolonging the 
life of his Government Speaking in the House of Commons on the 
assembling of the new Parlament after the election of 1874, he 
said — 

It ıs repugnant to my feelings and not compatible with the best 
interests of the country, that a Government should continue to 
govern, even with a numerical majority, when there are daily ın- 
creasing evidences that ıt no longer represents the will and opinions 
of the constituencies That ıs the regret of which I have to make 
a frank expression Had I known as well as I know now what was 
to take place, ıt would not have been on the 24th of January or the 
24th of December, but at a much earlier period, that my colleagues 
and myself would have advised the Crown to dissolve. 


If Mr Balfour, then, really desires to conform to the example he 
has quoted, he will lose as little time as possible in dissolving the 
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present Parlament and certainly on no account enter upon a new 
session 

The present Parliament, however, has no analogy with the Parlia- 
ment of 1868 Our complaint against this Parliament is that it was 
elected for a definite purpose on an appeal to the public which excluded 
other issues, and that, in spite of pledges to the contrary, ıt has been 
used to an exceptionai degree for purely partisan purposes, and 1s now 
to be prolonged into a sixth year—some of Mr Balfoui’s friends even 
say a seventh year—ain spite of by-elections, and in spite of the defeat 
of the Government, because an election threatens catastrophe to the 
Unionist Party It ought, surely, to need no great effort of imagina- 
tion for a fair-minded Unionist to understand what his opponents must 
feel on this subject The election of 1900 1s not forgotten, and 
cannot be forgotten by those who lived through 1t—that election 
sprung on the country in the middle of the war in which every vote 
for a Liberal was declared to be a vote for the enemy, and every 
Liberal voter an enemy of his country and a fnend of the enemy 
The electioneermg methods of 1900 were methods calculated not 
merely to defeat, but to destroy the Liberal Party, and advantage was 
taken of circumstances which necessarily coerced the country into 
voting for the Party ın power regardless of its merits and its record 
Now, I can imagine a sincere Imperialist peisuading hımself that it 
was necessary in the autumn of 1900 to brush ordinary politics aside 
in order that the unannaity of the country might be manifested ın 
face of the Boers or of foreign countries which meditated hostile action 
at that time But thet object having been accomplished, ıt surely was 
a special obligation te keep faith with electors who had been assured 
that they could vote for a Unionist Government without endangering 
any of the causes which they had at heart in domestic politics The 
Liberal elector who supported the Unionist Government in 1900 has, 
on the contrary, been warned that he cannot even temporarily and for 
a special public purpose forsake his Party allegiance without exposing 
himself to merciless reprisals from those whom he helped to power 
There was every reason why the Parliament of 1900 should have been 
a short one, and 1ts legislation lımıted as far as possible to the very 
considerable field which 1s common ground between Parties That the 
“khaki majority” should have been handed on from Lord Salisbury’s 
Government to Mr Balfour's Government, and that after being made 
to serve for the Education Bulls and the Licensing Bill it should still, 
after five years, be the prop of a weak combination of new men whose 
chief concern 1s to avoid an appeal to the country on the new issues 
that have arisen; this, one may venture to say, was a tale undreamt 
of by the most partisan elector in 1900 It 1s ımpossıble for Liberals 
to forget that 1f Mr Balfour just contrives to keep himself in office, 
in spite of the defections in his Party, 1t ıs merely because his majority 
was so large as to permit an abnormal wastage The Government, 
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in fact, 1s a by-product of the Boer war, and the price that we pay for 
having conquered the Boers ıs to be at the mercy of Mr Balfour 

Any Umonist who wishes to understand the exceptional exaspera- 
tion which has attended politics during the last few months must bear 
this history ın mmd_ There 1s a bitterness at the root of this Parla- 
ment which enters into its growth and later developments But 
correspondingly it ıs important for Liberals to understand the 
argument by which Mr Balfour defends his position Hevwould say, 
I suppose, that exceptional disorders require exceptional remedies, and 
certainly the disorder ın his Party with which he was faced ın 1903 was 
of a quite exceptional character A schism threatened commensurate 
with that which shattered the Liberal Party in 1886 Mr Balfour had 
behind him the example of Mr Gladstone who had carried his Party 
to disaster in a splendid but impetuous attempt to convert the country 
to Home Rule His position was in one sense worse than Mr. 
Gladstone’s, smce he was not on this occasion the leader of the new 
crusade, but the official chief whose authority was threatened by the 
crusaders We may suppose him to have reasoned that, whatever 
happened, Mr Chamberlain must not be allowed to rush the Unionist 
Party, as Mr Gladstone rushed the Liberal Party Time must be 
gained until the first ferment subsided and the election postponed 
until at least a show of umity could be maintained ın public Mr 
Balfour is supposed to be a whole-hearted admurer of the two-Party 
system, and he has been heard to say—so his frends tell us—that a 
statesman can be guilty of no greater crime than to break a political 
Party Thus to prevent the Unionist Party from being broken under 
his own leadership became the object of his existence, an object to be 
pursued at all hazards and by every kind of dexterity, regardless of 
the outcry of opponents who complain that constitutional practice 1s 
violated 

None of Mr Balfour's friends put it higher than this, though ıt has 
recently, been added as an afterthought that the presence of Mr 
Balfour at the helm 1s absolutely mdispensable to the safety of the 
country in foreign affairs The conviction that they know a great deal 
better than the country what is good for it and how ıt should be 
governed ıs apparently ineradicable ın men who have been long in 
power, but manifestly ıt cannot prevail without stultifying institutions 
under which the country decides for :tself, and foreign affairs happen 
at this moment to be in as propitious a condition for a change of 
Government as they are ever likely to be ın our time Apart from this 
Mr Balfour’s defence 1s substantially that the umity of the Unionist 
Party 1s so important, not merely to the Party but to the country, that ıt 
has justified a dilatory and evasive policy in circumstances which would 
otherwise have made his position impossible As Mr Wilfrid Ward 
put it ın the mgenious apology which recently appeared ın the 
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Nineteenth Century, he has played the pait of Maximus Fabius and 
saved his Party by judicious delay Cunctando restituit rem 

No Liberal who hved through the agitations of the Boer War and 
saw the difficulties of keeping a Party together while opinion was 
divided and feeling ran high, would wish to bear hardly on Mr Balfour 
because he hesitated about his course in June, 1903 To save a great 
Party from schism ıs undeniably a great object for a statesman if ıt 
can be achieved without sacrificing what 1s more important than 
Party But Mr Balfour's problem was from the beginning an 
essentially different one from that which presented itself to the 
Liberal “smoothers” dunng the South Afncan War Their Party 
was not in power, the issue of war and peace was irrevocably decided 
against them, and what was reqmred of them was merely that they 
should discover the limits of opposition and keep temporary differences 
within the bounds which would permit of reunion after the war was over. 
Mr Balfour, on the other hand, has to find a positive policy on a 
subject which ın one form or another is hkely to occupy the public 
for years to come, and to be a permanent dividing line between Parties. 
He could never fiom the beginning have looked forward to any date 
in the future when the fiscal question would blow over and the 
Party be reheved from the necessity of making up its mind 
In this case ıt was fundamental that one section or the other must 
give way, and a Prime Minister who temporised and had no opinion 
to offer respecting so vital a decision abandoned his control of Party 
policy, even though he remained director of Party strategy On 
these lines the Party could not be saved, the best that could be 
done was to postpone its defeat at the cost of its credit 

We may bing it to the test of fact Every day since June, 1903, 
we have heard from Balfourian Unionists that the situation must 
mend, if the Prime Minister would only hold on The Prime Minster 
has held on and the situation, instead of mending, has got pro- 
gressively worse We are told now that it cannot be worse 
than it is, and may be better if he wil only hold on 
a httle longer The same was said six months ago, and worse has 
become worst in the interval Mr Wilfrid Ward explains that Mr 
Balfour’s object was to abate the edge of Chamberlaimsm and to 
prevent the commitment of the Party to an extreme and unpopular 
proposal The official policy of retaliation or freedom to negotiate 
was, from this pomt of view, a sort of attenuated virus which was to 
render the Party immune from the graver disease Has this object 
been in any degree accomplished? Manifestly not, as it seems to 
most people Mr Chamberlain ıs not less vehement than two years 
ago 1n insisting upon the whole Bull and nothing bw: the Bill—Colomial 
preferences and food-taxes, as well as “scientific tariffs,” to exclude 
foreign goods He openly boasts that candidates of his persuasion are 
the only candidates that succeed at by-elections In a sense he is 
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right The Party ıs fined down to its safe seats, and: in these there 
1s enough margin to spare to enable the candidates to brave the 
unpopularity of Chamberlamism, whereas in others they try the 
official policy, ın the vain hope of averting displeasure, and are as 
soundly beaten for their pains as they would be if they “went the 
“whole hog” The probabilities are that ın the next Parhament the 
Unionist Party will be predommantly Chamberlainite, not because 
Chamberlamism ıs popular with the country, but because it ıs the natural 
policy of the bedrock Toryism, which will thus have been reached 
So far from arresting this process, ithe offical compromise has 
enabled 1t to go forward without check fiom the Free Trade wing of 
the Party who, all the time that Mr Chamberlain has been working, 
have been disarmed and lulled into a false security The latter 
were always a minority, and their sole chance was to attack at the 
beginning 

Thus, 1f Mr Balfour’s object was, as his apologist suggests, to keep 
his Party united and ultimately to purge ıt of Chamberlainism, his 
success has been of the scantiest It is true that in the House of 
Commons he has averted schism by inventing a form of words which 
admitted of contradictory interpretations, and steadily refusing to 
say which was right This, however, ıs not a reconciliation of ideas 
but merely a dexterous evasion, and though it has saved the Govern- 
ment from defeat in the House of Commons ıt has been much worse 
than useless to the Party in the country For the purpose of ıt is so 
transparent, and at the same time so repugnant to plain people, that 
all the sections conniving at ıt have been covered with discredit. 
Month by month during the past two years we have seen Mr 
Chamberlain claiming the Prime Minister as a Protectionist, and the 
Free Fooders claiming him as a Free Trader, while he himself 
accepts the support of both by virtue of the equivocation, though it is 
manifest that one or other, or both, must be decerved How can any 
good come of that? 

The official compromise was dead from the moment that Mr 
Balfour walked out of the House and left ıt to be condemned ın his 
absence A policy which has never been explained, and which its 
author dare not set ın opposition to the proposals of the Protectionist 
group, can have no reality for the mass of people, and the part which 
it has played in the controversy of the last two years 1s wholly 
insignificant Tons of leaflets and pamphlets have been issued on 
behalf of Mr Chamberlain’s proposals, and on behalf of the Free 
Trade policy But Mr Balfour’s “Retaliation” 1s without exponents 
or literature No one has explained how it 1s to be applied, or on 
what articles it 1s to fall, if food and raw material are to be excluded 
No one has told us what ıs to happen, if the retaliatory duties, wher 
tried, have no effect upon the Protectionist nations The thing 1s a 
mere shibboleth, and the public nghtly judges that it has no 
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importance to the main issue We can all conceive a kind of 
retaliation which would be compatible with Free Trade, we all 
know that ıt will never be practised except by a Protectionist Govern- 
ment The Free Fooders chng to the theory, and Mr Chamberlain 
relies on the practice, but the public realise that if the Free Traders 
lose, the Protectionists win, and that Retahation, if practised at all, will 
be a branch of their policy 


% * $ * 


We now have before us Mr Balfour's own theory of his procedure, as 
stated ın his speech on the Appropriation Bill on August 11th That 
is a very important document, which will be debated for many years 
to come by lecturers on constitutional law Mr Balfour lays down 
two propositions (1) That the purpose of the Septenmal Act “1s that 
“the House of Commons should have a tenure which does not depend 
“necessarily upon the contemporaneous moods of public thought”, 
and (2) that the one and only plain test of a Government’s right to 
remain in office within the limits of the Septenmial Act is “whether 
“the House of Commons supports them,” support being understood 
in the broad sense which takes no account of snap divisions or 
occasional defeats In order to reach these conclusions Mr Balfour 
boldly threw overboard all the modern writers on the law and custom 
of the Constitution, mcluding Sir William Anson, who will have to 
re-write an important passage in his book on this subject, now that 
he has defimtely abandoned his theory by remaımıng a Member of 
this Government In order that there should be no mistake, Mr 
Balfour went on to compare the British with the American Constitution 
and to suggest that the Septenmial Act guaranteed a British Govern- 
ment its six or seven years of office, precisely as the American Consti- 
tution guaranteed the American President his four years 

This doctrine appears to have been invented by Mr Balfour to meet 
his own case, and by all the signs invented ın hot haste after his defeat 
in the House of Commons For when he addressed his Party at the 
Foreign Office meeting he said nothing whatever about the unimport- 
ance of by-elections and occasional defeats in Parliament, but told them 
flatly that if he were beaten even on a snap division they would be 
exposed to the pams and penalties of dissolution in the month of 
August The importance of guarding the Septennial Act, and the 
ummmportance of snap divisions, were recognised after and not before 
the Parlamentary defeat occurred—a defeat which was not, as now 
alleged, on a snap division, but on a regular tral of strength on an 
important issue after due notice Thus the thing was done first, 
and the doctrine mvented afterwards The doctrine is that any 
Government may do anythmg ıt chooses for seven years, regardless 
of outside opinion, unless its own Party turns against it ın the House 
of Commons This means that the Party which is impeached 1s for 
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that period to be judge of its own cause, and that the county is for 
the same period to be entirely without remedy against a Minister 
who, by 1efusing to appeal to ıt, governs in defiance of its will 
The historian Green declares that such a Mimister, sf he appeared, 
would be “a cuminal”, Mr Balfour makes him a hero and guardian 
of the Constitution If Mr Balfour is right, however, we have a 
Constitution which 1s uniquely provided with machinery for thwarting 
democracy It 1s, from that point of view, not the model that we 
have been accustomed to think it, and that the classical writers on 
the subject have claimed it to be, but very nearly the worst ın modern 
states There are great advantages in the fixed-term Constitutions 
of the United States or France They save their publics from too 
frequent political agitations , they give all Parties due notice that the 
President or the Parlament, when once elected, must be accepted for 
better or worse during the statutory period But correspondingly 
they provide effective checks against tylanny or defiance of the 
popular will within this period—representative second Chambers, 
operative vetoes and so forth Above all, the fixed period 1s a short 
period of four or five years at the outside According to Mr Balfour, 
the British public 1s to deliver itself without any of these safeguards 
for the period of the Septenmal Act to any Party which has obtained 
a majouty on any issue, however remote from present politics, and 
that majority ıs to be sole arbiter of its own conduct and of the 
necessity of renewing its mandate 

If this were, indeed, the Bntish Constitution, and if the old 
obligation of the Prime Muimster to dissolve Parliament or resign 
his office when “1:easonable men”—to adopt Sir Wiliam Anson's 
test—-were of opinion that he had lost the confidence of the 
country had, mdeed, ceased to exist, ıt would be our first 
business to make a new Constitution which was less repugnant 
not merely to popular institutions but to ordinary common-sense 
The inevitable consequences of Government conducted on these 
principles are seen in the present case, and they are all bad conse- 
quences We have a Government wasting session after session of 
Parhament, devoting all its energies to evading its critics, at the mercy 
of any chque which threatens secession, lacking the authority either 
to carry its Bills through Parliament or to effect administrative reforms 
such as the reorgamsation of the Army Unreality, isincerity, 
ineffectiveness, combined with great dexterity ın avoiding plain 
speech and direct issues, become the leading political qualities, so 
soon as 1t 1s the positive and avowed object to live out the Septennial 
Act Thus do the Constitutional “pedantries” avenge themselves 
upon those who despise them The damage falls not on one Party 
but on both, for the Balfourran method has an insidiously demorahising 
effect upon the Opposition as well as upon the Government Eyen 
opponents of the Government succumb to the atmosphere and lose 
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their zeal and diligence in a general sense of the futility of it all 
A few more years of ıt and Mr Balfour would be able to say with 
truth that he had rendered everybody unfit to govern the country 
There 1s yet another point which ıs in some ways the most umportant 
of all Mr Balfour’s doctrine ıs a doctrine for the Conservative Party 
alone That Party has ın the House of Lords a complete check 
upon a Liberal Government which should attempt to act as Mr Balfour 
has acted during these years A Liberal Prime Minister in such 
circumstances would long ago have been driven to the country by 
the stoppage of all legislation, including ın all probabilhty even his 
money-bills We saw how it was in 1895, when Mr Balfour, then 
an old Constitutionalist of the purest water, sisted that Lord 
Rosebery’s Government were, not “the legitimate holders of office,” 
though they had not been in office more than three years, and their 
reverses at by-elections had by no manner of means been on the 
scale of those that have befallen the pyesent Government 

Here we have serious issues for future of Party Government, 
about which Mr Balfour professes to be so sohcitous The Septenmal 
Act, as he mterprets ıt, means in practice long periods of Tory 
Government, irrespective of opimion, varied by short periods of 
Liberal Government which will be at the mercy of the House of 
Lords at the first breath of oprmon If it be true, as he alleges, 
that Governments are bound to alienate opinion, irrespective of their 
merits or demerits, this result is all the more likely to follow, and we 
have indeed very good reason to think that Tariff Reformers rely 
on the House of Lords to shorten the life of the next Parliament, 
however big may be the Liberal majority The best remedy for the 
present 1s that Liberals should work their hardest to make the result 
of the next election decisive—decisive not only against Mr 
Chamberlain’s policy but against Mr Balfour’s reading of the Consti- 
tution The only remedy that we have at present against a Mimister 
who insists on defying opinion by virtue of a Parliamentary majority 
1s to prove that he brings crushing disaster upon himself and his 
Party by so dong That ıs a remedy after the event which might 
not be sufficient if there were other Ministers z# esse or 2x posse who 
took Mr Balfour’s view of Parhamentary Government, or possessed his 
skill in evading his opponents It 1s already a serous question whether 
the next Government ought not to reduce the Parliamentary term to 
five years The experence of recent years proves that the capacity of 
Government for good work ıs nearly always exhausted before that 
period, and that survival beyond ıt ıs only possible to the Party which 
controls the House of Lords 

* + * “* 


So far for Mr Balfour's successful endeavours to keep himself m 
power Let us now bztefly consider the position of the other Parties 
in ths singular comedy of politics i 
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First there is Mr. Chamberlain’s Party of Tanff Reformers, still 130 
strong ın M P’s, as we are warned by the official list of those who 
took part in his July demonstrations All of them must be reckoned 
as assenting parties to Mr Balfour’s proceedings, since they have had 
in their power to curtail the hfe of the Government and have not 
chosen to do so One knbws the reasons of expediency which may 
be urged against formal breaches of Party allegiance, and the 
disadvantages which dissentients incur if they break with a Govern- 
ment and the official machinery of a Party Yet the plain fact is that 
the Chamberlain:tes have been “bunkered ” by the Prime Minister for 
the term of the present Parliament, if one may borrow an expression 
from Mr Balfour’s favourite game It ıs precisely here that Mr 
Wilfrid Ward finds his justification of the official policy, but this 
argument carries us a very little way unless we are to suppose that 
Mr Chamberlain will accept his defeat and leave the Balfourians in 
possession of the field after as\pefore the election In other words, 
the Balfourian plan, 1f nightly i, a as an attempt to purge the 
Party of the more unpopular of Mr Chamberlain’s proposals, assumes 
Chamberlaimism to be a temporary phase which will pass away when 
the obstacles are realised. J have already suggested reasons for 
thinking that this is a faulty diagnosis and that Chamberlaimism ıs 
even now making progress within the Party, while Mr Balfour holds 
his hand It 1s, at all events, Mr Chamberlain’s steadfast hope, which 
1s in nowise concealed, that out of the ordeal of the next election will 
emerge a new Unionist Party, small it may be, but absolutely united 
and wholly committed to his proposals Mr Chamberlain, moreover, 
will be unmuzzled in a new Parlament and under no obligation to 
keep the official peace by acquiescing in Mr Balfour's control of the 
Party 

Such 1s the Chamberlainite calculation, and if it 1s sound, all that 
Mr Balfour will have done will be to postpone the inevitable disaster 
and expected recovery under Protectionist auspices by eighteen 
- months or two years At the same time it 1s umpossible not to believe 
that a staunch Chamberlaimte views-the present situation with some 
bitterness By his connivance, compulsory though he may consider it, 
he shares the discredit of the Balfourian policy, and finds his Fiscal 
proposals overlaid with the tense unpopularity which gathers about 
the Minister who evades the issue and outstays his welcome Some 
of Mr Chamberlain’s supporters in the Press have lately cultivated 
the legend, as ıt surely ıs, of a golden period for Chamberlainism which 
occurred about the time of the Dulwich and Lewisham elections, “at 
“the height of Mr Chamberlain’s first and greatest Fiscal campaign ”* 
I do not think that a study of the figures of those elections would bear 
out this idea, and certainly, if the tide ever flowed in Mr Chamberlain’s 
direction, ıt ebbed with such rapidity that the nmblest Mimister could 
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not have dissolved on the flood The Chamberlainites, however, are 
clearly preparmg to argue, if the next election brings the expected 
disaster to the Unionist Party, that this result was due, not to dislike 
of their policy, but to the dilatoriness of the Prime Minister, and the 
unpopularity of his attempt to govern against the popular will The 
election, ın fact, is to determine nothing except the condemnation of 
Balfourism That will be only half the truth, but Mr Balfour’s own 
proceedings have so complicated the Fiscal issue that ıt will be possible 
for any Unionist to argue hereafter that Chamberlaimism has not had 
a fair trial as a Party platform 

All this 1s proforndly unsatisfactory, both from the national and 
from the Party point of view The country needed above all things 
a clear answer on the definite issue of Protection and Free Trade and 
Mr Balfour has foz two years done his utmost to prevent such an 
answer being given His Party not less required positive proof that 
the new policy was distasteful to ae constituencies, and here again 
he has so contrived that the evidertte shall be open to question The 
Party system ceases to have any virtue when thus handled Its one 
merit which justifies the opportunism and loss of independence on 
minor issues that necessarily go with ıt is that on great occasions ıt 
organises opinion into two lobbies, and enables the public and Parlia- 
ment to give a decisive aye or nay on a vital question If this goes, 
nothing remains but an orgamisation to capture the admunistrative 
machine for the benefit of individuals or groups of individuals It 15, 
in fact, the measure of the futility of Mr Balfour’s policy that his 
friends are driven to defend his proceedings by the plea that his 
presence or the presence of his group is essential to the safety of the 
country against certain undefined foreign perils, or essential to prevent 
the machine from beng captured by another and less worthy group 
That argument is always to the fore when a Party ıs bankrupt of 
policy and ideas, and a very weak argument it has commonly proved 
with the public, which has a shrewd idea that no man 1s indispensable 
and least of all those who think themselves so As between the 
Balfourian who thinks that Mr Balfour is indispensable and the 
Chamberlaimite who thinks Mr Chamberlain’s policy is indispensable, 
the advantage 1s wholly on the side of the Chamberlaimte We may 
like or dishke the policy—and many of us dislike it cordially—but at 
all events it 1s a policy, and there 1s no doubt about the impetuous 
conviction at the back of it, whereas the alternative 1s an evasion of 
policy backed by a perpetual appeal to trust an individual who 1s not 
trusted 

Herein hes the weakness of the third Unionist group, the Free 
Fooders Instead of setting policy against policy and fighting the 
imtrusion of Chamberlainism into their Party by efforts commensurate 
with Mr Chamberlam’s, they have lent themselves to a policy of 
temporising, which assumed that Chamberlainism would be a passing 
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phase Their original idea was perfectly sound, 1f only there was any 
means of accomplishing ıt A most valuable service would have been 
rendered to Free Trade if a sufficient number of them could have 
remained within the Party and asserted their views with sufficient 
force to prevent its being committed to a policy of Protection But 
to leave Mr Chamberlain free to work his will upon the Party, while 
they consented with Mr Balfour to a formula which meant nothing 
and could not be construed in any sense which excluded its opposite, 
was to disarm themselves while leaving their opponent fully armed. 
And the pressure on them has in consequence been such that while 
the Peers of the group have fought gallantly and uncompromisingly in 
the House of Lords, the M P’s of the group have been edged into a 
position which is not Free Trade, and which may easily become 
Protectionist Thus it has come about that while the Unionist Free 
Traders are a powerful and important body im the country, the 
Unionist Free Trader in Parliament has almost ceased to count The 
former have made up their minds to vote for none but genuine Free 
Traders at the next election, the latter are wholly dependent on the 
forbearance of Protectiomsts for any chance of re-election that they 
may have Some of us have always wished that a definite under- 
standing had been arrived at between Liberals and Unionist Free 
Traders at an earlier stage of this affair, but formal relations became 
impossible when the latter decided to maintain the Government against 
the Opposition and, in proportion as they were suspect on the subject 
of Free Tiade, to display a zealous loyalty on other questions It 
would, in the opinion of most Liberals, be a great misfortune 1f certain 
members of this group failed to secure election to the next Parliament, 
Jüt so equivocal ıs their position that a Liberal writer cannot mention 
their names with approval without piejudicing their position with 
members of their own Party whose votes they require I am not 
speaking now of the few who have taken all risks and refused to 
compromise, and still less of men lke Mr Ritchie and Lord George 
Hamilton who have sacrificed everything rather than make submission 
The manly and honourable part which they have played cannot be too 
handsomely acknowledged But the hundred and fifty members of 
the House of Commons, who two years ago were represented to us as 
staunch Free Tiaders, and who, as we were then told, were utterly 
opposed to the adoption of Mr Chamberlain’s policy as the Party 
platform, have to all appearances had httle or no influence upon 
the course of events except that Mr Balfour has had them 
always at his disposal for the postponement or evasion of the 
issue It is hardly in dispute that at the present moment a 
genuine Free Trader has practically no chance of acceptance as a 
candidate in the Unionist interest by the local orgamsations, and that 
even “a pure Balfourian” ıs generally accepted with the implication 
that at the proper time he will be prepared to go the whole length of 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s policy The few downright Free Traders of the 
group are threatened with opposition from Tanff candidates, and the 
Conservative Whips have apparently, after some famt protest, 
abandoned the idea of standing between them and the Tanff Reform 
League. All this was inevitable from the moment that the Unionist 
Free Traders gave their conscience into Mr Belfour’s keeping From 
that moment they lost ther power of resisting Mr Chamberlain. 


coal 4 x * 


A Liberal must regard these events with very mixed feelngs The 
lingering of Mr Balfour ın office ıs a great exasperation, but when the 
election comes, as after all ıt must come some day, ıt 1s hkely to 
increase the reaction against the Government The persistence of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his success in capturmg the Unionist Party and 
silencing the Free Traders 1s also temporarily to the advantage of the 
Liberal Party, since the Chamberlain policy 1s stull to all appearances 
extremely unpopular with the mass of electors who are not strong 
Party men But the probabihty that the Unionist Party will emerge 
from the election, however reduced in numbers, committed to Protec- 
tion, has in it seeds of mischief which cannot be forgotten The first 
duty 1s of course to make the victory overwhelming, when the vote 1s 
taken, so that, if passible, ıt may be brought home to the leaders and 
managers of the Conservative Party that Chamberlainism 1s an incubus 
which, if it cannot be got md of, must prevent their return to power 
In this respect the one consolation which we can extract from Mr 
Balfour’s procedure is that his ambiguities leave him free, if events 
tend that way, to btng the Party back from Chamberlainism in a new 
Parliament, and to challenge Mr Chamberlain’s efforts to secure ıt for 
his own ends But from the present time onwards it will be’ necessary 
for the Liberal Party to bear constantly in mind that ıt 1s first of all 
the trustee of Free Trade, and that it cannot afford to imperil that trust 
by adventures on minor issues which might give Mr Chamberlain his 
opportunity As defenders of Free Trade the Liberal Party will be 
1n a weaker position than were the Unionist Party in their opposition 
to Home Rule The latter could always depend on the House of 
Lords to protect them against accidents, and if a Home Rule Govern- 
ment came ın, 1t could be compelled to go to the country a second time 
before passing Home Rule The Liberal Party will have no such 
second line of defence against Protection On either Balfouran or 
Chamberlainite assumptions, its opponents will have the free hand 
against Free Trade and any rashness, miscalculation or dissension 
which breaks up a Liberal Government and brings its opponents in on 
a mixed issue may have fatal consequences to the existing Fiscal 
system 

The Liberal Party has never in our time lived on a purely defensive 
issue, and ıt cannct do so now The best defence of Free Trade in 
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the long run will be to develop a constructive social policy which will 
present 1tself to the public as a real alternative to Mr Chamberlain’s 
schemes For this we shall need a vigorous and resourceful Govern- 
ment with as much new blood in 1t as ıs possible without cutting adrift 
from experience It 1s thirteen years since the last Liberal Admuinis- 
tration was formed, and necessarily in the circumstances we must 
throw ourselves boldly on new men In that respect there 1s no need 
to fear comparison with Mr ‘Balfour’s administration, and it will be a 
positive gain to efficiency if we are spared the personal ascendancy of 
one iidividual, as in the present Cabinet Munistries in which the 
Prime Minister is first and the rest nowhere are almost invariably bad 
ministries, and ın recent years we have had far too much of Prime 
Ministerial tyranny Happily the material is abundant, for it 1s 
scarcely in dispute that among the younger men the most promising 
talent ıs now on the Opposition and not on the Government side 
Since the secessions of 1903 and the resignation of Mr Wyndham 
practically every man of stnking ability in the House of Commons, 
with the exception of the Prime Minister himself, ıs now excluded 
from the sphere of Government [In that respect a change of Govern- 
ment must be a change for the better, and no Liberal 1s under the 
least necessity of being apologetic about the change of personnel which 
will follow the return of his Party to power It 1s a pure myth which 
has somehow been imposed on the public that intellectual or moral 
impoverishment will follow from the displacement of the present 
Ministry The main difficulty in front of the new Government will be 
to strike the balance between its defensive and its constructive policy, 
between jeopardising its trust as the defender of Free Trade by 
unnecessary conflict and alienating its own followers by a too timid 
policy The position and its characteristic difficulties should be well 
understood by candidates before the election, so that false hopes may 
not be raised which would either end in disappomtment and reaction, 
or compel the leaders to force an inordinate number of controversial 
questions at the same tıme The first duty must be to restore the 
House of Commons to efficiency as a working machine, and the obvious 
beginning 1s to repeal the rules which have subordinated business to 
the dinner-hour and the week-end 

This, however, 1s to anticipate, and I shall be remmded that before 
entering upon these questions there is yet another preliminary, namely, 
to get Mr Balfour out That, indeed, is no hght task, as the last 
two years have shown us, and the only thing to be said aboutit 1s that 
even now nothing must be taken for granted We heard this time 
last year that Mr Balfour could not undertake another session; we 
hear again that he must dissolve before meeting Parliament next year. 
It 1s true that in these times nothing happens except the improbable, 
but nothing 1s less hkely than that having refused to resign in July, 
when he was still subject to Parliamentary pressure, he should dissolve 
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in November when he is safe in the calm waters of the recess Of 
what use to have submitted himself to the mortifications and agitations 
of the last days of the session, and to have foregone the advantages 
of resigning at the moment most inconvenient to his opponents if he 
1s to dissolve now when they desire an election? Mr Balfour ıs said 
to lay great store on resigning and forcing his opponents to form a 
Government before an election, which he can only do with any show 
of propriety when Parlament is sittmg, and he has apparently pledged 
himself quite definitely to his supporters to mtroduce a Redistribution 
Bill which, if ıt serves no other purpose, might add some shght further 
confusion to the issue before the election These are small manceuvres 
of which the results m present circumstances, are likely to be ml But 
the only safe assumption for the Liberal Party 1s that Mr Balfour will 
go when they compel him and not a moment sooner And no reliance 
whatever ıs to be placed on the threats of the Chamberlaimites or the - 
grumblings of other supporters which are invariably heard when Parha- 
ment has risen, and as invariably die down when it meets agan The 
mtroduction of a Redistribution Bill would mean that Mr Balfour was 
making a bold bid to prolong the lıfe of this Parliament to the last 
month of the Septennial Act, for before that date ıt would be 
impossible to carry through the consequent steps and prepare the new 
register under the altered conditions, and if that operation could not 
be checked, we should have to prepare ourselves for another phase of 
the Fiscal “game of skill” m which no doubt the automatic Colonial 
conference of next year would play a prominent part The suggestion 
seems impossible? But so has everything else since June, 1903, and if 
1t 1s Hot to become possible the Opposition will need to be as active 
from the first days of the new session, 1f Parliament meets again, as 
they were ın the last weeks of the session now ended 
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ILLUMINATION IN ART, LOVE AND 
REVIVALISM. 


HE Society for Psychical Research has, during the course of 
the last twenty years, laboriously collected a mass of records, 
and fortified and sifted the evidence of the occurrence of divers 
elusive phenomena ın telepathy, clairvoyance, thought transference, 
visual and auditory hallucination and kindred categories, and may 
claim to have established some stable critical methods for appraising 
their sigmficance Notwithstanding these achievements, Professor 
Richet’s Presidential Address at the Society’s last general meeting 
exhibited clearly how moderate ıs the result of its work towards 
enabling us to co-ordinate those phenomena with normal 
impressions obtained through the faculties we employ every day. 
Looking only at those expenences which most people are 
content to account for without any “spimitistic” hypothesis, ıt 1s the 
fact that telepathic impressions, clairvoyances and other lucidities, 
hallucinations and apparitional impressions of various types, estab- 
lished as their occurrence is by substantial evidence, still remain hke 
detached island craters on a submerged volcanic rift, or outcrops of a 
metallic lode which we beleve ourselves to have already in working 
elsewhere, and which we must presume, from all indications, to be really 
contmuous The study of these outliers themselves has not stnkingly 
increased our knowledge save of particulars, nor have they yielded as 
yet satisfactory disclosures of continuity Comprehensive explanatory 
generalisation is still to seek They come mto our cognisance 
in a manner of which account 1s given by certain theones regarding 
what 1s called the subliminal or subconscious self, presumed in these 
cases to be abnormally evoked into function, or, possibly, rather, in 
certain quite normal functions, abnormally made accessible to our 
consciousness 
We are justified m asserting that our nature has extensive and 
important faculties of which most of us remain altogether ın ignorance, 
and of which some become aware only by accident To study and 
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apprehend those faculties and to bring them mto conscious control 
and use is part of the deliberate am of the systems of Onental 
occultism and of thew modern form of Theosophy Onentalism, 
however, does not convince us that it has said the last word on 
these matters, and the Western mind 1s bound to follow its own 
positive methods My project in this paper ıs to consider some 
normal evocations of subliminal consciousness to which we have 
constant recourse, or phrasing it the other way round, some normal 
extensions and intensifications ot our conscious perceptions This 
maternal for study and observation ıs with all of us, the abnormal 
experience and phenomenon cannot be counted on, but if and so far 
as the normal points ın its direction ıt may profit us to study ıt more 
persistently than we habitually do I disclaim expressly any pretence 
of lmit In all our functions on all their boundaries consciousness 
marches unhedged with unillumnated infimty But for simplicity’s 
sake I restnct myself to certam relations, indirect or direct, between 
human beings as giving the most obvious examples of open adits to 
the lodes that seem to have those surprising outcrops 

To begin with the Art that addresses itself to the sense of sight,— 
a sense most obviously relevant to many of the phenomena I have 
referred to—when I look at a Dutch realist painting, or at Mr Frith’s 
“Derby Day,” I see what is there on the canvas and what was, or 1s 
presumed to have been, before the eyes of the painter When I 
look at a landscape by Monet I see what ıs not painted on the canvas, 
but was there to be painted When I see an old woman pictured by 
Rembrandt, or a sketch of a Pans harlot scrawled by Foram in sıx 
mscrutable lines, I see equally what ıs not painted or drawn and 
what, further, was not there at all to be seen ın the common sense of 
the word I seem to myself to have passed into something very 
like the sphere of hallucinations. 

I am saying “I see,” “I seem”. I should hke to be able to say 
generally that every one sees so, but I know that would not be 
the case 

Sensibility to impressions of all sorts varies enormously. the 
zesthetic sensibility of an artist or the religious sensibility of a saint 
1s as much in excess of the normal as ıs the psychic sensibility of a 
medium or clairvoyant ‘Yet neither are these and other parallel 
categories of acute faculty mdependent of or sharply divisible one 
from another, nor can they be regarded but as endowments in which 
all human beings, at least, exther do share in varying degree or havea 
latent power of sharing In attempting to discuss the content of 
mental states our meaning 1s, for each of us, strictly limited by the 
boundaries of our own conscious experience and our faculty of 
sympathetic apprehension of that of others That faculty, one must 
admit, ın specially sensitive persons, ıs so vivid as to be almost as 
good as experience, but such persons are few A feeling cannot be 
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described; ıt can only be so identified by certam of its symptoms 
and effects as to be recognised and presumed as correspondmg to 
what 1s or has been felt by the person with whom we are companng 
observations Even if it can be directly communicated by any quick 
intuition, its identity can only be established conclusively by some 
such critical process And probably no two persons can really mean 
exactly the same thing by the feelings they compare When there- 
fore anyone talks as I am attempting to talk of the content of 
conscious perception, he is obviously setting forth only his personal 
apprehensions, and his propositions are only valid for those whose 
apprehensions agree with his When any one ines to go im front 
of the conventional and superficial, and from the outer fringe of our 
consciousness to follow its vanishing films, his success must be 
chiefly a matter of cntical and zsthetic capacity, and I do not claim 
to do more than make suggestions to better qualified persons 
Returning to the subject of seemg, I would observe that there are 
several modes of this faculty Furst, seemg in the ordmary sense, a 
conscious perception produced by the impact on the retina of ether- 
vibrations whose interpretation as light can be partially checked by 
photography Then, at the other end of the scale, that purely 
imaginary seeing in which, by effort of will and memory, one calls up 
a pictorial image, as the phrase ıs, “in one’s head” This 1s certamly 
a much less convincing thing in effect and impression, although I 
should be at a loss to point out a specific line of distinction between it 
and the manner m which objects or persons are seen by a 
clairvoyant medium or in crystal-gazing Going further, though still 
without presuming to suggest the line of division, the completely 
externalised hallucination of a waking vision, however produced, has, I 
venture to say, a still greater intensity,” ıs, ın fact, indistinguishable in 
its effect from sight ın the ordinary sense, although ıt 1s probably safe, 
as yet, to believe that the conditions which produce the impression of 
an apparition of this class, whether of dead or hving, are not such as 
would affect a collodion film, any more than would a figure seen in a 
sleeping dream. The subject of a visual hallucination has, however, 
no hesitation in using the verb to see, he 1s generally quite clear as to 
the difference between the effect of his experience and that of 
deliberate imagination and memory ın summoning up a mental 
picture, indeed it ıs often only through after-thought and reflection 
that he comes to say, “I must have imagined it” Moreover, such 
visual impressions are accompanied, often at any rate, by emotional 
experience markedly different from that associated with the simple 
mental picture. Such hallucinations are commonly attributed, as is 
the visualisation of dreams, to the reflex action of a subconscious dis- 
turbance brimming back and causing modifications in some tract of 
* A friend, of exceptional visuahsing susceptibility, comments on this “The only 


difference I know between a waking hallucination and a real scene 1s the effect 
produced on me in coming back to consciousness of externals” 
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the inner optical apparatus corresponding to those caused from without 
by the action of ether-waves on the retina The conscious perception 
may be as truly of a thing seen in the one case as in the other 

An artist (ın the plastic category) ıs a person of superior’ visual 
faculty, one who sees, ın the common everyday sense, more than 
the average, and is more powerfully impressed by his seemg But 
that ıs not all an artist ıs not merely a substitute for a photographic 
camera, he 1s a medium, an interpreter, m a specialised degree, 
between the sensible and the sub-conscious In so far as the artist has 
abnormal sensibility, so far 1s his sense of vitality enhanced, and 
rendered more massive, and so far do impressions or experiences 
that remain below consciousness for the average man become 
conscious and accessible for him The vivid particular stimulus of his 
special sensibility not only produces that abstraction and quasi- 
hypnotisation in regard to other interests that ıs a familiar and even 
characteristic condition in the practitioner of every branch of art, but 
(and this is the essential consideration) ıt throws him, in greater or 
less degree, and with varying certitude, into a true exaltation and 
ecstasy, a true extension of consciousness beyond the average tide 
marks, so that his sight becomes insight and his technique creation. 
This is true of all arts and of all men in so far as they are artists 
The case might be stated the other way round, as that the man of 
abnormal psychic faculty in certain directions will be especially 
sensitive to the corresponding sense impressions That 1s, I should 
say, the more logical order but in practice the consciousness of the 
deeper impressionability ıs generally awakened by the sensuous 
stimulus, which therefore obtains pror and possibly excessive 
attention 

Now the reason why an artist produces his special work is just 
that special exaltation and ecstasy which come to him in excess of 
the normal, under the stimulus of his special subject matter 
Assuming a certain average of esthetic sensibility, which makes it 
seem unprofitable and tedious for the average man to dabble ın water 
colours or effuse spring poetry to the neglect of his bread-winning 
or other activities, we see the artist in every department as one 
who is tyrannously convinced that there ıs more to be seen and felt 
in sensible things than this average allowance and who, accordingly, 
finds most lfe in pursuing these special interests It is just that 
excess by which his perception and power of co-ordination are forced 
below the level of normal consciousness that causes him ın activity 
and formulation to go outside the normal habit of self-expression. 
His formulating and generalising faculty is naked to new reality, just 
as the faculties of a hypnotised medium are naked to the influence of 
records inaccessible to them m normal conditions The artist puts 
into form what gives him feeling, not in order to reproduce or record 
the form, but ın order to reproduce or record the feeling The feeling 
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is the active reality, and ın so far as the form of the art-work gives 
fully and gives no more than the feeling, so far it 1s creation and not 
copying The feeling—the new acquisition in consciousness—must 
be clearly apprehended, and it is essentially fleeting and elusive - how 
much of the seen or imagined form 1s really relevant to the dommant 
feeling and how much unessential and superfluous, must also be 
apprehended and technique must be mastered. These three 
vanables—feeling, discrimination, technique—determine the mastery 
of the artist, and one in whom they are developed in fortunate 
equilibrrum may be a very exquisite artist, and consequently an efficient 
medium, notwithstanding that in strength of perceptive faculty and in 
range of consciousness he may not rank conspicuously high 

Speaking still of the artist ın the particular case of the painter, I 
suggest that the impression of a really masterly picture, if one 1s 
attuned to receive ıt, resembles nothing so much as the impression 
of falling in love at first sight The latter 1s a very important and 
sigmificant experience as to which I shall have more to say later 
The impression 1s not detailed, nor the result of analytical observa- 
tion; it 1s massive, and seems to arise quite irrationally out of 
sub-conscious perturbations This experience is perhaps even more 
familar m music I used to be disposed to attribute ıt to deficiency 
of trained observation and connoisseurship, to seeing and hearing 
details and being emotionally affected by them without consciously 
identifying and apprehending them But I do not now think that 1s 
the full explanation. Wiliam Morris, at any rate, was not a man to 
whom any such deficiency could be imputed Morris would say, I 
remember, when discussing old manuscripts at Kelmscott House, “I 
“always know when a thing 1s really good, by its making me feel 
“warm across here,” and would rub with both hands that part of his 
waistcoat that covered the seat of his diaphragm In such a case, 
clearly, we recognise a condition of feeling ın the artist, that particular 
exaltation or ecstasy that impels him to art-production, reproduced ın 
another person (no doubt in different intensity) without conscious, 
rational, analytical identification of the details that reproduce ıt Just 
so, we do not read words by letters, nor pages of print by words, nor 
even a book by the whole of its pages of pnnt We get our impres- 
sion first and verify and elaborate it by the minuter study 

The details were not ın fact the orginally important thng The 
important—the differentiatmg and determmming—thing was the artist’s 
feeling his special extension of consciousness the details were at the 
disposal of anyone- the crucial circumstances were their significance 
for the artist and his faculty for so using them as to communicate that 
significance to others It is true that painting makes people see detail 
that has long been in front of their eyes without their ever noticing 
it before, and, so far, that mere faithful reproduction, ın whatever 
degree it 1s technically possible, will give to the spectator, through the 
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stimulus of his own sense, some part of the same pleasure that the 
subject in nature would have given him, had he observed ıt More- 
over, a great part of the pleasure both of the least impressionable and 
of the most critical in viewmg a work of art will arise from techmeal 
skill and from the execution of details When Sir Henry Irving’s 
statue was exhibited at the Guildhall a good many years ago, the 
effigy of so popular and sympathetic a personality elicited in my 
hearing from several groups of admirers no more than an expression 
of delight at the fine realism of the bootlaces, but it ıs not for the 
sake of technique that a man becomes an artist, ın whatever degree 
he may, even when he has lost much of what made him an artist, 
continue to advance in technique 

The primitive impulse of the man who begins to paint is to paint 
as completely and accurately as he can the whole of what he sees in 
the thing he is painting It seems to him that his pleasure comes 
from the whole, and that to record and reproduce this effect he must 
try to record and reproduce the whole that he sees He does not 
discriminate and select The evolved art of painting, the matured 
individual painter, does discrimmate and generalise, and, for those 
that can see at all as he sees—those that are not arrested finally at 
the bootlaces—he does by this method more surely and unmixedly 
reproduce and evoke hus own feehng Impressionism as a school of 
method is the conscious exhibition of this discovery 

In all artists who have the gift of portraiture we recognise a faculty 
that is not independent, in them, of the sense of sight, but which 
seems to outrun and be distinguishable from that sense—a deeply 
sympathetic and responsive sensibility of temperament The 
character of the artist’s own temperament colours indeed all his 
.work. all Rembrandt’s portraits make us feel Rembrandt, all Hals’ 
Hals, all Velasquez’ Velasquez But, coloured as they are, the 
subjects themselves assert their mdividuality even more emphatically 
than those of less powerfully mdividual artists And it is by the 
broader work of such painters that the most immediate and vivid 
impression of living personality 1s produced, when one 1s confronted 
suddenly with a fresh example. The mystery ıs that what appears on 
the surface ın the broader and less obviously copyist art ıs more 
instantly effective than the more elaborate realism of earher periods 
when the artist was anding his method This mystery ıs more 
characteristically exemphfied in the effect of pure line, whether in 
drawings or etchings The volume of direct impression of 
personality that can be conveyed by a single line is so great, ıt will 
sometimes display so complete and characteristic a human counten- 
ance where no face 1s, that one 1s almost driven to say that it 1s not a 
copy but entirely a symbol, evoking something not visible on the 
paper, but real only in the consciousness of the artist, in the character 
of his subject and in the sympathy of the spectator 
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I venture to propound that the apprehension with which a face ıs 
seen and a personality recognised m a broadly treated portrait or 
mpressionist sketch by a masterly artist 1s at least as distinct and 
convincing as that which accompames an ordinary visual hallucination, 
attributable to telepathic mmpacts or other sub-conscious perturbation 
Moreover, the impression of any fine work of Art is accompanied by 
a certan distinct exaltation and satisfaction, sometimes slight 
momentary vertigo, and a consciousness of liberation and ecstasy, 
all characteristics of the state of consciousness which often accompanies 
the experience of abnormal visual impressions And I suggest that, 
whilst the effect of every work of art 1s always to a certam 
extent hypnotic, the operation of a work of art that does 
not profess to record photographically what there was to be 
seen, but which causes the spectator to have the impression of 
seeing what positively ts not on the canvas, and to feel things that 
could not possibly be expressed there, must be to a very great extent 
symbolical, suggestive and evocatory, and that much of the visual 
impression is as precisely reflex, and mduced from within the retina, 
as 1s the impression of some of those apparitions which we are used 
to account for by a similar explanation This suggestion might be 
supported by appeal to the very great difference between individuals 
m the capacity for seeing pictures at all Two men are confronted 
by the same marks on the canvas, but the temperament of the one is 
open to their suggestion, that of the other 1s not, or not at that 
moment to the former the effect is that of a vision: to the latter of 
an unmeaning daub But the man to whom it 1s a vision 1s in the 
night, even though ıt may in fact be the case that he sees more ın the 
work than the artist did himself 

One 1s apt to think familar things very simple I may consequently 
appear to be importing gratuitous mystifications into a matter straight- 
forward enough, but the fact 1s that the mfiuence of externals upon 
deep-seated consciousness and emotion is altogether a mystery, and 
that all Art is an attempt to imitate and practise that mystery and 
to reproduce its effects The effect of masterly portraiture, whether 
of human or other nature, is to set up a sense of direct understanding 
or rapport between the spectator and the subject, a stimulating and 
illuminating and creative frame of consciousness, sometimes bnnging 
a warm feeling of affection and reverence The manner in which 
some works of Art bring liberation from the complexities of the 
normal working consciousness, and with that liberation extension 
and intensification of perception and mtelhgent understanding, 
almost seems at times a direct affection of personality by personality 
The primitive fetichistic fancy of the savage suggests itself, that all 
works of Art are talismans, and especially portraits If a piece of 
paper with handwriting, or an old glove, will enable, or at any rate 
assist, a clairvoyant medium to visuahse a person or scene it has 
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belonged to, if a posted letter can, as does certainly occur to some 
subjects, announce itself, ın advance of its receipt, by umpressions on 
the consciousness of 1ts addressee , 1f certain places produce persistently 
(as they do) particular hallucinations on casual visitors , why should not 
a canvas or other material object on which its producer has expended 
intent creative effort be capable of producing in those who approach 
it sub-conscious perturbations disposing them to appropriate hallucinal 
visualisations of rts subject? There ıs a mystery anyhow, ıt is not got 
over by talking about “association”, some people do see and feel the 
picture and some do not some more of it and some less And 
unquestionably it is the feeling in the artist that determines what we 
call generally the style of the work, which is not the pourtrayal 
of things visible, but the symbol of the mood in which they are seen 
We must class the characteristic action of a successful work of art as 
hypnotic its sensory effect bemg to mbuibit by concentration the 
vagrant working consciousness In so far as a work of art 1s imperfect 
it fails of this effect, 1ts unbalanced colour, the assertiveness of its 
details, to say nothing of incapable execution, distract and worry the 
sense and keep the rational consciousness awake, so that there is no 
escape into the domain of hallucination This ıs true of every branch 
of art ın the widest sense of the term If the hypnotisation 1s effected, 
t 1s as easy to produce conviction of beauty as it 1s to save a sinner 
by beating a drum 

I am impelled here to a relevant digression on a somewhat well- 
worn topic of controversy If an impression, having the effect of 
a certainty, 1s produced ın me and takes form in my consciousness 
by means of which I am unconscious, 1t does not carry me very much 
further to tell me that this was most likely produced by some effects 
of light which I was nof aware of seeing, by some shght touch which 
I was not aware of feeling, or some shght sound which I was not aware 
of hearing The presumption ıs imphed that if I had consciously 
taken note of these sense-impressions ıt would have been natural for 
my intelligence to educe the same effects from them as my clever 
sub-conscious self 1s assumed to have done behind my conscious 
back Talways take leave to doubt if ıt would have done so. When 
a person to whom cats are unsympathetic 1s aware of a cat in the 
room, the hypothesis that he or she has unconsciously seen, heard, 
felt or smelt the cat ıs neither necessary nor often admissible When 
one person is aware of the radiation or proximity of another, it 1s matter 
of experience that whether or no there may have been sounds that 
might have been noticed by a very acute ear, the fact 1s perceived 
with a sensation that ıs quite distinct from hearng I do not know 
why I should allow myself to be persuaded that a sensation of which 
I am not sensible 1s a sensation, but that one of which I do seem to 
be sensible ıs not In fact, if I am told that a distinct and massive 


impression 1s elicited ın me by a hint from an unperceived affection of 
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a sense that I know I possess but did not know I was using, I confess 
that the explanation seems to me no more cogent than to say that I 
receive this ımpressıon through another and more appropnate kind 
of sense that I was using though I did not know I possessed it I 
will concede—indeed experiments in “thought transference” have 
constantly proved—that such impressions often, but not always, are 
stimulated by muscular or sensory shocks (not consciously recognised), 
but their impacts are so far from embracing or implying the content 
of the impressions received that they seem to be httle more than 
irritants or precipitants of consciousness Paintmg, and music still 
more, produce on most persons effects quite out of proportion to 
their sensibility to the particulars of the work, and these effects are 
as a rule produced almost instantaneously They are sometimes, I 
admit, produced by a transition from bad techmique to good, even 
where the conception and aim of the mferior workman have been 
the more profound and permanently sympathetic. I never appreciated 
the work of Degas so vividly as when I went straight to the Grafton 
Gallery from the Watts Exhibition last spnng And then the 
contrast was with the work that Watts had tried to do without seeing 
it There was no such failure of magic in some of the portraits 
When he had worked with the human person in front of him the 
painting was of a quality that would hold its own anywhere 

The efficacy of Music ın extending consciousness and clarifying 
certain perceptions 1s even more conspicuous than that of plastic Art 
Richard Wagner’s Essay on Beethoven, which is the illustrative 
exposition by a musician, himself a man of acute analytical 
intelligence, of Schopenhauer’s Theory of Music read together with 
his Theory of Hallucinations, may long stand as the most modernly 
suggestive exposition of the metaphysics of music 

I cannot in this paper attempt an adequate survey of that mıtiatory 
effect of the Arts to which it 1s my aim to suggest attention, 
and in regard to this most crucial case of music I desire to point 
only to one particular but specially significant property The essential 
characteristic of music, and of musical quality so far as ıt enters 
into other Arts (m oratory and the various forms of literature), 1s that 
whilst other Arts aim at enforcing or recreating the wsthetic effects of 
embodied forms, including, of course, all manner of intellectual 
concepts, pure music is, as Schopenhauer puts 1t, an immediate 
reproduction or print, “awmmuttelbare Abbild ” of Willitself Its effect 
in alluring the consciousness to the margin of ecstasy, to the limit 
where formulation begins, 1s consequently more direct and immediate 
than that of the other Arts which employ some intermediate sensory 
or rational formula—some appeal to the sight or the understanding 
of objects or judgments already materialised, or even to less noble 
utilitarian faculties That particular achievement of music to which I 
would especially refer ıs its faculty of establishmg sympathetic 
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relations between human minds. Every Art no doubt does this m 
greater or less degree, m so far as 1t succeeds in freeing the conscious- 
ness from the distractions of its habitual engrossments But music 
has pre-emmently the reputation of being the food of love, and the 
handmaid, or, I might say, the nurse, of religion, just because of the 
exceptional efficiency of its direct duction in hypnotising the every- 
day consciousness This done, scope is given to the sub-conscious 
umpressionability, which as ıt thereupon receives new experiences into 
consciousness gives them forms which are affected by the mfluences 
immediately acting upon it, so that the sub-conscious attunements and 
reciprocal reactions of personahties became a conscious sympathy and 
a felt attraction One of the most astomshing feats of musical Art 
m this aspect ıs exhibited ın the famihar example of Wagner’s 
“Tristan,” which is the musical exposition of sex-passion excluded 
from the illusion of earthly possession and consequently driven out 
mto the apprehension of umon outside the forms of mortality, outside 
the crystalhsation of the personal mdividual This experience, 
embodied otherwise by Dante m the Divina Commedia, but ın both 
cases conscientiously and entirely autobiographical, 1s by the music 
of some parts of “Tristan” made positively a conscious and for the 
time bemg intelligible experience of the listener -The colouring and 
setting of the experience are strangely different in Tristan’s dark 
world of Nzchktseen from the colouring and setting of the Paradise, 
but the essential effect of the sense of removal of the restrictions of 
the normal individual self is the same m both 

If such impressions can be produced, and deliberately produced, 
through the Arts, we cannot deny them sigmificance im the 
critique of abnormal psychic phenomena If painting can give us 
direct apprehension of the personahty of another man, or the 
emotional content of a scene, beyond anything that we should have 
experienced through our unaided eye if music can dissolve or extend 
the bounds of our own conscious personality so as to give us under- 
standing ın which we are not deceived and which remains a creative, 
possession, then, although these excitations of faculty are super- 
normal, the fact that they can be produced proves at any rate that 
there are faculties to excite, and that though the imaginary stuff of 
much of the Arts may not furnish them substantial food for growth, 
they may, under that stimulus, assimilate such food available ın more 
concrete environments If under the stimulus and hypnotism of 
Art we are made aware of a faculty and method of apprehension which 
we identify with what has seemed to us, in fragmentary experiences, 
in our normal everyday life, to be one of our occasional manners of 
perception, not to be analysed into a function of our common senses 
and our rational mtellect, that necessarily strengthens the presumption * 
that our momentary :mpressions as to the method of those fragmentary 
experiences were not due to a defect or fallacy of observation. 
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A perfectly normal effect of the association of certain minds is to 
reinforce the faculties or certain particular faculties of each of them, 
as the power of an optical glass 1s reinforced by the addition of a lens 
When I say this 1s normal, I mean that 1t occurs more or less unmuistak- 
ably to most people, but ıt ıs not for most people a common 
experience, and the reason why one notices it and ıs sure of it as a 
fact when it does occur 1s just because it 1s in that sense uncommon, 
and because one is not looking out for it The relation of the two 
minds may make itself felt by apparent experiences of thought- 
transference, or merely by the stimulation and extension of self- 
contained faculty in each What seems thought-transference may of 
course be imputed to very rapid sub-conscious processes of inference 
between persons who know each others minds very well But it 
occurs between people who do not know each other intimately at all, 
between quite new acquaintances who know nothing of one another’s 
habitual methods.of thought: nor does the impression feel at all hke 
that of the result of any process of inference, whereas it 1s precisely 
lıke the impression one has in composing a story or a dramatic scene 
when the characters speak and act for themselves automatically, that 
1s to say, a direct impact on the formulating and creative faculty, 
somethmg given, not something guessed or puzzled out or discovered, 
and very much akin to the impact of the impression of personality 
from a fine portrait 

The afternoon before I was writing this I was walkmg with an 
intimate friend, a woman of exceptional sensibility and of a direct 
perceptive capacity of which I have had frequent demonstration 
She had been questioning me on a matter that interested her in a 
personal concern of my own I answered somewhat curtly and, as I 
felt, with clumsy obscurity She replied with complete intelligence of 
what I ought to have said, and after a few minutes remarked, “What 
“a faculty you have of conveying what you mean in a few words!” 
Now I am positive, as a cntic of expression, that I had not deserved 
that compliment, but that her direct perception on this, as on former 
occasions, had supplied her with that impression It was, im fact, a 
hallucination on her part I give this instance, which is one of a quite 
common type, as an illustration of the passive aspect of rapport 

That active aspect, comparable to the clanfymg and initiatory 
effect of music, 1s rather more difficult to define The mmpression here 
is not only of an extension of perception and understanding, but as of 
a sending out of feelers into a region which so far as one’s normal 
intelligence and consciousness are concerned is obscure, but in which 
one has a confident sense of direction and a presentiment of aiming at 
something not far from correct results This ıs akin to the method 
of progressive scientific speculation ın the mind of qualified type, 
acting under its own native genius 

Each separate person, m the receipt of new accessions of conscious- 
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ness, will formulate his impressions according to his temperament 
and capacity To the musician they will mean more and more 
music, to the scientific explorer more significant observations and 
fruitful hypotheses, to the poet more inspirations, to the psychic 
more spirit-messages, to the novelist and dramatist more company of 
persons that move and feel and speak and act within hım Applying 
and extending Kant’s device of Categories, we must accustom ourselves 
to recognise that there 1s a wide (not to say endless) range and 
diversity of categories of perception, of modes m which an impression 
arriving on the threshold of consciousness may be apprehended And 
it is clear that though different persons may formulate, in different 
categories of apprehension or sense impression, sub-conscious pertur- 
bations having manifestly one exciting cause, yet the idea of 
Personality, the idea of human form and human activity are very 
powerfully predominant categories It 1s natural that they should 
be; the human mind is constitutionally anthropomorphic in its 
interpretations 

No doubt, if we find an indisputable case of the common ghost-stdry 
in which the same apparition is seen at different times by independent 
witnesses, such a case puts a very great stram on explanation by the 
habit of the category. We may well have a hereditary predisposition 
to visualise in personal form the impact of any posthumous record, but 
if that record exists in so well defined a character as to include 
distinctive details dependently observed by different witnesses, it 
would seem difficult to exclude it from any definition of personality 
Whether such cases are convincingly established 1s a matter on which 
opinion is still undisciplined But starting from the famılar end 
of the scale, we not only detect the habit of personifymg impressions 
to be a categorical hallucination in cases in which the percrpient may 
be himself convinced that the personality ıs real, but we can see 
that the reclamation of ground from the dominance of this habit 
steadily advances, and we have to ask, Where then does any break 
occur? Where does that which was not personality but a hallucina- 
tory formulation of the percipient become entitled to be regarded as 
personality? Its m the outlying, less accessible, cases that we find 
the personifying interpretation most persistent and plausible- but if 
we believe that there 1s really continuity of significance between 
these cases and more normal experiences, we must necessarily demur 
to an explanation different ın kind If we are to admit it we may 
indeed do so by adopting the African theory, that everything ıs 
fetich, everything personal, and this 1s a position obviously quite 
tenable and an effectual working theory of the universe But it is 
not Anglican 

I promised in an earlier pait of this paper to revert to the subject 
df falling ın love. this is surely one of the most common and 
significant instances in which a certam mode of hypnotism produces 
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not only visual and other hallucination, but also telepathic sensibility, 
great enhancement of direct mental rapport, extension and intensifica- 
tion of consciousness, and, one may say, almost invariably, marked 
accession of energy and Faculty, sometimes to an extraordinary degree 
and with important substantial results This experience 1s not as 
a rule examined in psychological treatises with the seriousness and 
courage it deserves The characteristics I have noted are those 
of love in general, but they are most familiarly exhibited in the 
specialised form of love between the sexes There exist a sense of 
sex and a sexual radiation or effluence as discernible by the nerves 
as an electric current certain dress-fabrics are better conductors of ıt 
than others But for the most part these impacts are not consciously 
distinguished by sense, and in the higher types of humanity and in 
healthy social intercourse sensibility to them ıs extensively inhibited, 
so that both sexes are for the most part immune from their direct 
perturbation Where the normal inhibitions are absent—where there 
1s no controlling cause to prevent susceptibility, association with a 
person of opposite sex and of suitably reciprocal polarity will probably 
result in amatory attraction Beauty (as esteemed) conduces, but 
beauty 1s not essential, and 1s, in fact, very largely a reflex attribution 
If the parties remain immune to the influences of mere sexual radiation 
under ordinary conditions, they will very hkely not remam immune 
if you send them to hear music together or subject them to some 
other’ form of the artistic hypnotisms, or to any strong excitation of 
the primitive nervous susceptibilities, such as a bull-fight or a revivalist 
meeting And often the specifically sexual attraction quite slowly 
supervenes on and reinforces the enchantment of other impressions It 
does not affect the bearing of my reference to this topic whether this 
special influence intervenes immediately or secondarily in a mutual 
attraction, nor will I concern myself with those speculations which 
apprehend sex-polarity ın all human mtercourse, unquestionably 
where it has intervened it acts very powerfully in emancipating 

consciousness and rendering it impressionable and creative 
Most civilised people are from one cause or another so far from 
exhibiting conspicuous personal beauty, except to the eyes of their 
lovers, that one cannot ‘attribute so much importance as one would 
sentimentally wish to superficial appearance as a prevalent provocative 
of emotion, in the sense that, for example, a flower or a landscape 1s 
provocative through the ordinary sight Women, clearly, are 
persuaded that their beauty cannot be recognised without the hypnotic 
attack of effective costume, shining pieces of metal, and, if possible, 
diamonds The beauty which the lover, in all relations of love, ımputes 
to the person loved ıs doubtless, ın a degree, hallucination, just as are 
the intelligence, the wit and the other exalted qualities that we discover 
ın our particular friends But the hallucination has a true basis, and, 
as that sub-conscious sense is the special gift vouchsafed to the lover, 
lan . 
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he or she 1s always more in the nght than are outsiders who can see 
that there 1s some illusion but are not ın a position to judge how much. 
There must necessarily be less than appears to us The true sub- 
conscious touch of personality 1s clearly a thing distinct from the 
sex-reaction just mentioned, equally clearly it ıs, m happy conditions, 
inextricably and vitally one with it, intensified and brought into vivid 
consciousness by 1t It cannot be disputed that love, whether 
quickened thus by sex, or by race-relation, or standing full grown 
in the hberty of its own nature, can see the form and aspect of the 
personality ıt embraces with a truth of sight as far beyond that of 
others as is the truth of sight of one of the greater painters of 
personalities 

All love 1s hypereesthetic, particularly, perhaps, that of mother for 
child the imaginations of lovers with regard to their reciprocal 
sensibilities are certamly not wholly baseless They are subject to 
impressions of premonition, which, they are convinced, are venfied. 
They have presentiments about one another before they meet, and fall 
ın love at first sight when they do Post hoc propter hoc m some 
cases, no doubt, but why should the presentiments occur? They are 
not all retrospectively imagined’? Allowmg for all possible allusions 
and imaginations, who can doubt that if Love ıs blind he ıs also 
perspicacious and sensitive to a far more than compensating degree? 

The experience of falhng in love at first sight 1s of course not 
confined to that inter-sexual experience, though sex-reciprocity 1s the 
typical provocation of ıt. The impression of immediate recognition 
of personality which 1s in such cases so vivid a marvel 1s fortunately 
no privileged monopoly of Jack and Jill Itis common to women It 
1s conspicuous in Jesus of Nazareth. It becomes with men of the 
type of Walt Whitman an ever present faculty. I have compared ıt 
to the direct effect of a work of art, an immediate concrete impression, 
and it appears, so far as their own convinced account 1s authoritative, 
that persons who have had phantasmal impressions of visitation by 
friends at or about the time of their death have experienced the 
same direct sense of personal presence, the same quickening and 
exalting conviction of absence of formal barners The quality 
asserted in such experience may be significant in regard to the 
subject of enhanced perceptions of personahty ın the hving in ordinary 
relations 

The leading case of illummation by love, of mtensification of 
consciousness and understanding, embodied in literary record; is 
the case of Dante Innumerable preposterous dolts of commentators 
have offered us the mner intentions of the story of the Vita Nuova, 
the allegories of the revelations of Beatrice in the Commedia. The 
world has produced no hterary artist of higher power than Dante, 
and no writer ever devoted more intense and self-conscious labour to 
hammering his language to present exactly what he meant to present, 
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which was not allegories, but direct and vivid impressions The best 
way to understand Dante ıs to begin by assuming that he means what 
he says The best way to begin to understand the Vita Nuova, and 
through it the related elements of the Commedia, 1s to read ıt for what 
it professes to be, a record of vivid experience and impressions 
Their mystical meaning was mostly as much of a puzzle to Dante as 
to anyone else The commentators have evidently, most of them, 
forgotten that they had ever been ın love, or consider it undignified 
to remember what really befell them when they were so If only a 
sufficient number of people ın love could directly pourtray their 
experiences as Dante did, we should acquire a very valuable mass of 
maternal for the critique of the formulating habits of human 
consciousness 

Unfortunately, few lovers have the necessary literary capacity for 
expressing the content of deep experiences, or the faculty for noticing 
their own impressions, they are greedily exclusive and egotistical as 
to their ecstasies, a vice which they, disguise by the pretext of delicacy 
of sentiment, they are startled and disconcerted at ther own 
symptoms, and finally they are gnevously :ncapable of apprehending 
or tellmg the truth about themselves or about one another, a failing 
which they share with many other contributors of phenomena to 
Psychical Research 

It ıs impossible within my limits to do justice to what 1s 
perhaps the most important—at any rate the most important next 
to love—of the common modes of extension of conscious perception, 
namely, religion This topic ıs, indeed, so enlightemmngly dealt with 
in Professor William James’ Lectures on “The Varieties of Religious 
“Experience,” that a reference to that title will at once suggest its 
place in relation to the attempt of this paper I desire to advance 
nothing here with regard to the ultimate cause and significance 
of religious experience, only to emphasise that the dogmas and the 
rituals of all popular religion are Art forms of varying gems and 
crudity, essentially hypnotic symbols whose function 1s to give scope 
for the realisation of elements of the sub-conscious We need a 
very carefully graduated survey of the methods by which this exten- 
sion of consciousness 1s induced, and the influx manifested of what, 
under these conditions, at one end of the scale is identified as the 
Divine Spirit, and at the other exhibits characteristics indistinguish- 
able from those imputed as peculiar to the Author of evil The 
series of homogeneous manifestations stretches unbroken from the 
Dervish to the Salvatiomist, from the Afncan witch-doctor to West- 
minster Cathedral Perhaps the most significant link to-day ıs to be 
found in the phenomena of revivalist meetings among West Indian 
or American negroes, where the Chnstian evangelist has taken over 
in gross the connection and goodwill of the myal-man’s business, 
whose drum and rattle have, moreover, been combined by the genius 
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of General Booth, with a dash of the Bacchante’s sistrum, in the 
tambourime of the Hallelujah lass It 1s only at occasional intervals 
that we have such singular and significant material for the critique of 
the more elementary processes of religious hypnotism as have 
recently been afforded us in Wales, with an mdependent, and, for 
purposes of comparison, extremely instructive demonstration ın the 
Torrey-Alexander Mission m London Whatever final sigmficance 
each one may, according to his insight and point of view, impute to 
the phenomena of religious possession, invasion, or ecstasy, which are 
the common product and object of that ceremonial method which 
early African travellers descnbed as devil-dancing, and which in 
America, Canada, and Europe 1s known as Revivalism, we recognise 
that the mechanical and sensory excitations do not range over a very 
wide scale The physical concussion of the nerves by howlings and 
bangings ıs an essential part of the programme I say howhngs 
advisedly The sound of a negro revivalist meeting, with plenty of 
` male voices, resembles nothing so much as a concert of howhng 
monkeys Sympathetic observers who have listened to the really 
magnificent concerts of these sub-human vocalists in the forests of 
Central America are convinced that a common emotional excitation 
must be produced in their congregations not different in essence, but 
only in degree of evolution, from the emotion of a revivalist meeting 
And the character of revivalist hymn music is familiar It was very 
instructive and not a little pathetic to read the complaints of corre- 
spondents in the Dazly News that Mr Alexander was pitchmg the 
appeal of his musical battery too low m the evolutionary scale that 
the mpemtent Cockney does not care either about Glory or about his 
Mother and ıs mmune to the impact of appeals to those concepts, 
whilst the musical impressionability of London is so far refined or 
sophisticated that Anglican tunes from Hymns Ancient and Modern 
would produce more sub-conscious effect, ın fact, that this particular 
practitioner was as ill-advised as an African revivalist would be 
who should attempt to arouse the ecstasies of a West Indian 
meeting with no more elaborate orchestra than a bull-roarer and a 
shak-shak Mr Alexander, on the other hand, assured them that he, 
by experience, knew better that the “Mother” hymn, especially, 
was first-class medicrne All this, I say, was very instructive as to the 
manner ın which great numbers of our most respected fellow-citizens 
still formulate their religious ideas, since it 1s evident that it is 
presumed both by the evangelist and his church that the willingness, 
or even consent, of the Divine Spirit to regenerate His bemghted 
creatures depends essentially on the “magnetism” of the prophets 
and upon the methods of their procedure Precisely the frame of 
mind exhibited by the priests of Baal in their competition of fire- 
raising with Eljah The effect, 1t is repeatedly complained, can be 
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inhibited by the presence of a few resolute sceptics ın the congrega- 
tion. The same complaint ıs familar ın Spiritualistic séances 

Undoubtedly the Cockney 1s refractory material for the revivalist. 
Contrast the phenomena in Wales, where the people are naturally 
musical, and the sub-conscious contagion spreads spontaneously on 
a very slight stimulus Recollect also the characteristic Welsh 
method of pulpit howling or huemg—the hysterical ecstatic chant of 
the preacher 

It ıs not in the least degree to be wondered at that ıt is reported on 
Mr Evan Roberts’ solemn assurance, not only that he was inspired 
to his mission by a positive and definite vision of the Evil One in 
person beheld in his own garden, and an equally positive and definite 
fision of his expulsion thence by Mr Roberts’ Divine Master, but 
that Mr Roberts himself has communings every mght with a 
personified Deity These visions, the other visualisations of converts, 
Bae reported telaesthesia ın regard to hs correspondent’s 
pry eedings, are what we should expect to hear of They are as 
_v-athentic as the mnumerable similar visions of divine and saintly 
persons which illuminate the history of religion 

But the fact that we apply our own interpretation to the reported 
phenomena, and our own criticism to the revivalist mitual, 
does not affect recogmtion that the hypnotic machinery of 
religion throughout its whole range does in fact open the door to 
extensions of consciousness which bring mto the self new and 
permanent characteristics and powers, and that under the spell of 
those hypnotisms something positive anc enduring 1s ın greater or 
lesser degree apprehended, no matter in what grotesque or distressing 
formulations the sensory and rational categorising equipment of the 
subject may provisionally embody it 

I do not, of course, mean to suggest that the mechanics of religious 
hypnotism are confined to music and ntual The musical concussion 
of atmospheric vibration ıs doubtless only pieparatory the lights 
about the altar, the bells, the stupefying fumes of incense equally so 
They prepare for the more characteristic hypnotic influences just as 
they may prepare for that of sexual magnetism, which 1s, ın fact, not 
mfrequently their most notable material outcome Nor must too 
much importance be attached to the effect of doctrinal concepts 
Their variety ıs as imfimte as that of the sects, but the 
content of the ultimate religious consciousness 1s comparatively 
homogeneous The pretence that their appeal is intellectual, that 
they are logically defensible propositions 1s not seriously maintained 
by the enlightened theologian They are admittedly formule for 
faith, their idealist or poetic appeal 1s generally pitched very low. 
How far the oft-recurrent evangelical mages of sufferng and blood 
may have a deep-rooted appeal to the primitive nervous system 1s 
also to be considered allowmg for all these superficial and 
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sympathetic excitations more pertinent ones remain The Preacher 
1s more effectual than the sermon, the Church than the doctrine. 
Here again the direct impression is something broader than the 
sensible details, something to which they are merely preparatory 
and suggestive Moreover, it is notable that in the most elaborately 
excogitated forms of popular religion the corporate personality of the 
Church 1s habitually recognised as the highest authentic intermediary 
of revelation, transcendmg the personality of any individual 
exponent Even the phenomena of revivalism are essentially 
congregational 

The normal consciousness of most of us 1s habitually occupied with 
a coherent swarm of impressions and concepts interchanging lke 
dancing gnats The momentary content of consciousness may be 
figured as the particular item that passes through a luminous central 
pomt. The units of this swarm are for the most part concerned with 
‘the immediate interests and utilities of our daily hfe Occasionally 
an unfamiliar and seemingly unpractical outsider dashes casually 
through the lummous point, but it is only when the light itself 1s 
“shifted to the outskirts of the swarm m which we habitually live 
that we can do these outsiders justice The new unfamıhar unpres- 
sion must make itself apprehended either ın the category of one of 
the senses, as seen, heard or otherwise, or ın a category of the 
understanding, as a concept or proposition, or may even remain as 
mere emotion And what appears to be the same cause will affect 
different persons m divers of these modes, and the same person 
diversely on different occasions The particular trance-expeniences 
into which Dante began to be thrown at the age of nine years by his 
meetings with Beatrice, and which he undeviatingly attributed all 
his hfe to the effect of her personality, took form finally in the 
Paradise both as a record of elaborate visual and musical images, and 
as an impression of religious and metaphysical revelation As he 
expresses ıt, speaking of the Rose of his vision — 


I saw that in its Heart, deep down, 1s lying, 

Bound up with Love together in one volume, 
What through the Universe in leaves 1s scattered— 
Substance and Accident and then operations. 


He positively attained a scholastic lucidity: but he felt ıt ımpera- 
tive that he should present his impressions 1n their visualised form ; 
that ıs to say, the sense-category appeared to him more symbolical 
than the intellectual formulation So he says further — 


The untversal fashion of this knot, 
T think that I beheld—because more largely 
In speaking thus I feel that I rejoice 


This is, m fact, the last word of every artist in explanation of his 
particular choice of method That new thing that came mto 
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consciousness did formulate itself for him most vividly in that 
particular way, that, therefore, ıs the way in which as Artist he must 
endeavour to record and reproduce it. We all of us have a certain 
allowance of the faculties of sensory imagination and of intellectual 
formulation The Artist and the poetic philosopher have these 
faculties abnormally developed in diverse categories, and they may 
be and obviously are often developed abnormally in subjects who 
are not constituted to be productive artists or thinkers But they 
are always lying in wait to embody new impressions impinging on us 
out of the unrealised And as, by hypnotic methods, we shift the 
centre of consciousness, 1t seems as though ıt may pass through belts 
or tracts- which are each more especialiy the province or hunting 
ground of one or other of our categorising faculties Further, if we 
consider the case of psychical sensitives or mediums, we see that 
different faculties he in wait for their expressive activities at the 
borders of ordinary consciousness Some will visualise, others 
merely write or report propositions And to take a most familiar 
example, ıt will be recognised that the visualising faculty especially 
hes in wait for all of us in a tract through which consciousness shifts 
when we are about to fall asleep or are ceasing to be fully asleep 
Dante, an habitual seer of visions, expressly records this 
susceptibility — 


“ Just at the hour when her sad lay begins, 
The little swallow, near unto the morning, 
Perchance ın memory of her ancient woes g 
And that the mind of man, dissociate 
More from the flesh and less by thought oppressed, 
Almost divining ın its vision 1s.” 


It 1s unquestionable that that 1s a moment particularly favourable 
to vivid hallucinations and moreover, as Dante observes, to hallucina- 
tions more or less truth telling, whether they are symbolical of 
telepathic perturbations, or of some orginal inspiration having a 
substantial content And the impression may, of course, be in the 
category of some other sense or may be conceptual. The conceptual 
formulations are sometimes really valuable, they are sometimes, as 
we know too well, ın regard to the wit and poetry that come to us 
in those moments, out of touch with the cnitical standards of our 
waking world, and from this we may safely infer corresponding 
graduation ın the significance of the forms seen I notice ın myself, 
and I gather that ıt 1s not unusual with others, that the visualising 
faculty les in wait and has a clutch at us at a certain stage of our, 
hypnotisation by music. Many people get figure and colour-impres* 
sion from sounds I need hardly refer to the notable degree ın which 
the same faculty hes in wait for the religious sensitive, to formulate in 
visible figures the new consciousness of the hypnotised penitent, in 
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whose case the auditory hallucination ıs also quite common, but who 
perhaps more frequently, being as a rule rather Puritan than artistic, 
will materialise the sub-conscious impact ım concept and dogma rather 
than m sensory images And many of us know what convincing 
metaphysical ulumination may ennoble the dentist’s charr. 

I have, throughout this paper, spoken of the operations of the sense 
impacts with which I have been dealing as hypnotic I hope that 
1s a permissible use of the term They displace consciousness from 
its usual seat ın the personality and set it to work elsewhere But 
every sense impression does this—pioduces a distraction and shifting 
of consciousness and sets it working on fresh material I have dealt 
with markedly powerful disturbants of consciousness because they 
exhibit those characteristic accompamments that make their impres- 
sions appear to me significant ın connection with the remoter and 
abnormal phenomena that still seem to stand apart from common 
experience But every sense disturbance has really the lke 
characteristics, and is accompamied by categorisation more or less 
hallucinatory There always ıs something with which the sense itself 
does not and cannot grapple, of which ıt ıs only the condition and 
suggestion, something that comes direct to the consciousness exposed 
by the sense-disturbance, and for which that consciousness has to 
find a form It does this so smmediately and automatically in the 
ordinary course of things, where it 1s ready with an habitual response, 
that, except on microscopic analysis, one never could notice the 
process, when, however, we come to these more extensive zsthetic 
disturbances we are struck by the fact that the superficial sense 
impression seems less and less proportionate to the effect produced 
on consciousness, and more and more leaves consciousness either 
with a formulation largely hallucimatory or with no formulation at 
all, a mere ecstasy or emotion This ıs where the proposal to account 
for important perturbations of consciousness by unnoticed or forgotten 
sense impressions seems to me to be often strained beyond holding 
Sense impressions (m which I mean, of course, to imclude the 
apparatus of rational mference from them), have enough to do in their 
common business to produce their own appropriate formulations. it 
1s surely too much to suggest that when they are too faint to be 
consciously perceived they will produce perturbations of a magmitude 
which they would not have availed to produce had they been 
perceived with the utmost clearness 

It 1s in the crudities of esthetic, amatory and religious impressions 
that we catch the normal person in the act of experiencing extensions 
of consciousness, suddenly surprised out of himself and formulating 
his new experience Of course, there will be vagaries in his formula- 
tion- he will hear, see, feel and be convinced about propositions 
according to his idiosyncrasy But probably his formulation—the 
thing he believes himself to hear, see, feel or know—will have some 
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real relation to the influence that produced ıt. The more his own 
habits of sense-formulation are hypnotised, the more real will the 
formulation of the artist or teacher appear to him, but if there is no 
such external suggestion to the senses or the intellect, then the truer, 
or, at any rate, the more appropriate ıs his own orginal formulation 
of an impression likely to be The hypnotised clairvoyant does give 
accurate pictures 

So long as the senses and the intellect are awake, there 1s constant 
competition and jealousy between the formulations they would 
suggest and the formulations the sub-conscious perception 1tself 
would originate We often feel this in conversing with persons with 
whom we have a deeper understanding than that of ordinary social 
relations The superficial stream resolutely and jealousy holds its 
own, the direct understanding ıs not confident enough of itself to 
seize upon the formulating machinery It 1s m such cases that the 
arrest of the superficial stream by the hypnotism of Art, natural 
beauty, or other of the great sympathet:c mfluences gives liberty of 
expression to the direct, sub-sensory impression, which then can itself 
be brought up ito the world of sense and expressed in esthetic or 
rational formulas I have taken my stand im this paper at the edge 
of the trivial, merely striving to pomt out where differentiations 
appear to begin It ıs perfectly possible to say—keeping jealously 
to the superficial critical stream “Your differentiations are all 
“imaginary, your supposed abnormalities are illusions” I am 
convinced that they are not entirely so, and I am equally convinced 
that they have to be purged of the illusions they do contain I am 
confident that 1f some competent worker could do for esthetics the 
kind of work achieved by Professor James in his Lectures on 
Religion, we should have advanced a long way towards a position 
whence we should see the direct connection of abnormal and halluci- 
natory visions, having a positive psychical basis, with our normal use 
of sight much more clearly than we can fancy we do to-day And 
similar advance would be made on other hnes by a better under- 
standing of those other great influences of which I have ventured to 
speak 
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THE CRISIS IN HUNGARY. I. 


URING the last year or so a severe crisis has broken out in 
Hungary The unportance of events in the Danubian 
Empire-Monarchy has long been known to be one interesting not only 
to the inhabitants of that realm, but also to all Europe It 1s manifest, 
that unless Austria-Hungary continues to exist, the painfully adjusted 
equipoise of Europe 1s menaced more or less seriously The political 
events of the last eighteen months have clearly shown ‘that German 
aggressiveness 1S growing in proportion to the dechmmg efficiency of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary It is no exaggeration to say that 
Marshal Oyama’s victones in the Far East have, by weakenmg the 
influence of Russia, brought about the fall of Delcassé and also the 
run of the Liberal Party in Hungary 
It 1s thus quite natural that Europe, and more particularly Great 
Britain, ıs following the crisis in Hungary with an interest which 1s 
very much less academic than it used to be Is Hungary going to 
reiterate the Scandinavian rupture? Is Austria-Hungary gomg to 
dissolve itself mto two absolutely independent polities? Or are the 
manoeuvres of the Coalition Party in Hungary doomed to failure? 
In vain we try to obtain some solid information about the probable 
developments in the dual realm from the current newspapers The 
old mistakes about the political status of Hungary are, ıt may be 
supposed, no longer committed The general reader knows, or ought 
to know, that Hungary 1s larger than “Austria”, that ıt 1s no province 
of Austria, that it has no “Home-Rule” from Austria, that it 1s, m 
short, an absolutely independent and sovereign State, the King of 
which has, at the same time, the doubtful pleasure of being Emperor 
in Austria. It is no longer necessary to insist that the term 
“Austria” 1s a mere façon de parler There is, officially, an Austria- 
Hungary, there 1s a Hungary, but there is no “Austna” The 
provinces and “lands” called “Austna” bear officially the name of 
“The countries represented in the Rewchsrath” (“Die wm Reschsrathe 
“vertretenen Laender”) AN this, ıt may be hoped, has at last reached 
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journalists and readers, so as to save us the trouble of proving 
laboriously that Hungary ıs ın no sense of the word a sort of “Ireland” 
to Austria. 

Yet it 1s equally certain that the removal of this old mistake does 
not help us very much in the comprehension of the complicated crisis 
now raging in Hungary. For a crisis it 1s, one of those profound 
functional disturbances that befall countries at a period of funda- 
mental change As in the case of an mdividual organism, such 
structural changes can be nghtly understood by him alone who has a 
firm grip on the essential and vital features of the orgamsm in 
question Mere journalistic cleverness, mere manceuvring with 
general terms of politics, will not advance us very much in the compre- 
hension of a crisis that derives its propelling power from the most 
intimate and vital character of the Hungarian polity In England it 
1s not customary to pursue a comparative study of the various 
constitutions of European States Beside the magnificent palace of 
the British constitution, the constitutions of minor European States 
readily appear to an Englishman as mere negligible hovels He ıs, we 
venture to submit, seriously mistaken He ought to thik of the 
naturalist who studies many a riddle of the human eye ın that of a 
rabbit 

However that may be, it ıs, we take it, certam that no one can 
hope to arnve at a real comprehension of the present Hungarian 
crisis unless he has first striven to form an adequate idea of the 
fundamental nature cf the Hungarian polity This, as far as the 
writer ıs aware, has hitherto not been dene in any of the current works 
on politics, English, French or German; and even ın Hungarian works 
much is missed by the neglect of that comparative method which 
alone enables us to judge the various constitutions in the mght 
historic perspective 

Hungary 1s not easily identified with any other polity in Europe 
Much has been said and written about certain similarities between 
Hungary and England, and the chronologically close proximity of the 
“Magna Carta” and the “Confirmatio Cartarum” of Hungary (1222 
and 1298) with the corresponding charters in England (1215 and 
1297), together with a few other features, has easily given nse to 
the idea of a parallelism that cannot seriously be maintained in the 
essentials of both constitutions In marked contrast to the English, 
the conquerors in Hungary (the Magyars, end of the ninth 
century AD) were never blended with the conquered Slavs, 
Roumanians, Servians, etc., into one more or less homogeneous nation 
Out of the blend of Saxons, Normans and Frenchmen arose, in 
England, the English In Hungary, such a process has never taken 
place From its very beginnings, Hungary was political and not an 
ethnical State It was a polity, rather than a nation It was, and 
largely 1s, more akin to a classical city-State than to a modern Western 
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State Its ener task bemg that of a border-nation, that ıs, one 
"of incessant struggle agamst the encroachments of mighty Empires 
on its frontiers, such as the Byzantine, the Turkish, and the Holy 
Roman Empires, Hungary’s vital interest was to develop a fighting 
constitution As against this paramount necessity all the other 
interests of State or Nationality were mghtly considered to be 
secondary Accordingly, Hungary’s situation in historic space 
dictated her policy and the nature of her polity almost exclusively 
What she needed, whether under Magyar kings (up to 1301), or, after 
the disastrous battle of Mohács (1526), under Hapsburg kings, was a 
sufficient number, not so much of honest and efficient officials, teachers, 
merchants, bankers or wmiters, as of vigorous politicians who took a 
keen interest in the vital problem of the country, and were ready to 
risk their lives at any moment for the maintenance of its political 
existence Such a class of men can be produced only when the 
responsibilities of the politician are matched by great and exceptional 
privileges of the citizen It thus happened that Hungarian full 
citizenship was a matter of very great importance, was not easily 
given away, and was therefore much more akin to the old Roman 
franchise than to the citizenship of a Western State in our times 
The persons enjoying that full franchise and its great privileges in 
Hungary were, before 1848, the noblemen, de facto and de jure, 
since 1848, the noblemen de facto, all fairly-well-to-do citizens in 
Hungary, de zure It is scarcely necessary to add that the exceptional 
value of Hungarian full citizenship prevented in Hungary the rise of 
feudalism proper As im ancient Rome, where the c/zentela might 
very well have developed into some sort of feudal relationship had 
Rome not, a Zemene, been hostile to any growths other than organs of 
the State proper, so also in Hungary vauious institutions, such as 
the jobbagyok, might have developed into feudalism, after the fashion 
of Western countries, had not the Magyar State, from the very outset, 
been compelled to neglect any political organisation other than that 
tending to produce energetic, wise and valant politicians and warriors 
Like that of Rome, then, the history of Hungary is, if on a very much 
smaller scale, one of men rather than measures To produce able, 
efficient politicians, statesmen and warriors was the most imperative 
want of Hungary To cultivate finely balanced and subtly thought out 
systems of administration, to endow the country with able engineers, 
clever traders, learned men, and similar useful people, was to the 
Hungarians, up to modern times, considerably less urgent than to 
preserve institutions such as the Magyar county, whose administrative 
work was frequently poor, nugatory or worse, but which had the knack 
of rearing able politicians 

It will be seen that the task of the Hunganans was, and very largely 
still 1s, what one cannot but call Imperial A pohty established over 
the heads of mutually mcompatible nations 1s essentially an Empire 
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Since ıt has at all trmes been impossible to interest in the arduous 
and risky work of Imperial politics proper more than a hmuited 
number of people, and since the indispensable exclusiveness of the 
full Hungarian franchise for this very reason could not be moderated, 
nor be given away broadcast to all the mhabitants of Hungary, it 
followed with inevitable necessity that the real work of defending 
and maintaining the Magyar polity always devolved upon the limited 
number of full citizens or noblemen, and that the Slavs, Roumanians, 
Jews, Germans and Servians in Hungary could not possibly enjoy the 
same civic position that naturally fell to the lot of the full citizens 
How could Hungary afford to endow mere dwellers n the country 
with tasks for which long tradition, practice, deep personal interest 
and family ambition alone can qualify a man? To see an injustice 
m the practically reduced status of the various non-Magyar 
“nationalities” ın Hungary is at once a total misunderstanding of 
Hungary’s past and a misconstruction of her present We do not 
deny that the Roumamans, Jews, Germans, Servians, Slavs, in 
Hungary are practically, if at present not also de jure, ın a position 
of minor political efficiency as compared with that of the Hunganan 
full citizen, ze, practically the Hungaran nobleman. We deny, 
however, that this condition of things can be laid at the door of the 
Hungarians It is the mevitable consequence of Hungary’s 
geopolitical situation. It ıs Hungary, not the Hungamans, that 
deprives, ın practice, non-Magyar nationalities and non-noblemen of 
the practical enjoyment of much of their legal nghts It is with 
modern Hungary as it was with England in the eighteenth century 
and with Rome before the Gracchi the persons who really did do 
the political work were or are restricted to the members of a relatively 
small number of famıles In Hungary the noblemen, or what ıs even 
now practically the only class of full citizens, form one twentieth of 
the population They alone did in former times, and do, as a 
matter of fact, at present, že most urgent and necessary work in the 
Magyar polity Impenal work To Englishmen this much-abused 
term has long conveyed a definite meaning They know that 
Imperial work 1s essentially different from county, administrative, or 
political work generally It is pohtical work sue generis Lord 
Chatham did poor work as a home politician, but was superb as a 
worker in Imperialism His son was, as ıs well known, the reverse. 
On the Continent, the Prussians are by far the most efficient 
Imperialists, and the German Emprre ıs almost exclusively their work 
In point of home admunistratron and home politics the Prussians are 
not even equal to the Bavarians The Magyar nobleman, or, more 
correctly, the full citizen in Hungary, was and ıs pre-eminently and by 
historic necessity an Impenalist Unless the various peoples 
dwelling in the vast territory of the crown of St Stephen be held 
together as one Empire, under one rule and one governance, none 
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of them will ever be able to rise above the level of Servia or 
Montenegro Surrounded, as they all are, by three mghty Empires, 
two of which are traditionally, the other deliberately, hostile to small 
and independent States on the lower Danube, the peoples of the 
Hungarian realm and the Balkans must mevitably come to form 
either one Empire under Magyar hegemony, or a Confederation 
amounting to a Dual Empire, one half of which 1s the present 
Hungary 

It is, we know, customary to speak of the “Empire” of Austria 
and of the “Kingdom” of Hungary. The sober fact 1s that Hungary 
1s an Empire proper, while Austria 1s a term of political geography. 
It consists indeed of mutually incompatible nations, but it has not 
succeeded in establishing over their heads a strong central polity. 
N’est pas beau que veut Empires are not made by letters-patent 
of a Francis II It takes secular forces and peculiar geopolitical 
circumstances to make an Empire proper The English, as I have 
tned to show in my “Jmperzalism” (1905), have not made their 
Empire because they chose todo so There was no choosing left to 
them. They were bound to make it, or else perish It was quite the 
same case with the Hungarians They have always called their polity 
a Regnum, m realty ıt was an Imperium Pope Sylvester II, the 
greatest benefactor of Hungary—to whom the Magyars ought long ago 
to have raised a monument expressing their gratitude to the great 
Frenchman who saved them from fallmg under the sterihsing 
influences of the Greek Church on the one hand and the Holy Roman 
Empire, on the other—Pope Sylvester II, by making Duke Stephen 
King (1,000 AD) and “Apostolic,” gave him, in the language of the 
stylus Curzae of the time, Imperial powers But even more efficient 
than the policy of the profound Pope were, as remarked above, the 
geographical and political circumstances determming the nse of a 
Hungarian Empire In fact, the Hungarian Empire was only the last 
but successful attempt to build up in the Danubian countries an 
Imperial polity rendered indispensable by the mse and power of the 
Byzantine and Germanic Empires The Avars and the Bulgarians, 
long before the Hunganans, had tried it, as later on the Servians 
under Dushan attempted ıt Whatever the tribe or nation trying to 
establish security and order in the Danubian countries, it was 
always compelled to essay the building of an empire proper The 
Hungarians succeeded 

Once we clearly grasp the necessity owing to which Hungary 
could never become a national monarchy, nor a territorial principality, 
nor a city-State proper, but only an empire, we are in a position to 
understand many a vital feature of her past and present, and also to 
indicate her probable development in the near future The first 
consequence of the Imperial nature of the Hungarian polity ıs the 
absence of a bourgeorstze proper In Impenal countries a real 
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bourgeorsze, such as the South German or French middle class, cannot 
anse Rome had none, England has none, nor 1s it to be found in 
the United States or in Russia When it was said above that in 
Hungary the noblemen only are, practically, of consequence, ıt must 
not be thought that by noblemen ıs meant anything hke German or, 
formerly, French nobility Hungarian nobility is simply equal to full 
citizenship, both legally and socially Socially, we say, with regard 
to the present In reality, he alone enjoys full citizenship in Hungary 
whose ancestors were noblemen in the technical sense Any other 
person may have full citizenship in theory, according to recent laws, 
but he cannot use or enjoy it On the other hand, this peculiar 
citizenship was never restricted to Magyars proper, and the number of 
Germans, Roumamians, Poles, Seivians, who long ago became 
Hungarian noblemen—ze, full citizens, 1s very considerable The 
names of Hungarian noblemen such as Bektsics, Petrovics, Hammers- 
berg, Zrinyi, Mehorisz, at once betray non-Magyar origin, and the 
great John Hunyadi himself was of Roumanian orgm. Hunganan 
full citizenship, then, as ıt ıs not restricted to Magyars proper, so its 
full enjoyment z4 practzce cannot be bestowed either upon all Magyars 
or all non-Magyars It is almost equal to English nobility Both are 
purely political stitutions, and full citizenship ın Hungary 1s almost as 
strictly personal as are English peerages Irepeatit I am speaking of 
what happens ın reality, and not of what ought to happen according to 
the paragraph of the Hungaran law at present It is only an 
unworthy play with legal terms—ze, fictions, when so many 
Hungarian politicians pomt to such and such a paragraph of laws 
passed since 1848, according to which all the various nationalities enjoy 
complete equality before the law in Hungary Whatever that 
equality may be m theory, ın reality ıt cannot exist either for 
all Hungarians proper, or for all the members of the non-Hunganian 
nationalities What is needed in Hungary ıs Hungarian Impenialhsts , 
men who are before everything else ready and able to consolidate an 
Empire, if a small one, without which the Danubian peoples would be 
reduced to the status of countries such as neutralised Belgium, buffer- 
State Holland, or insignificant Luxembourg on the Lower Rhine and 
Meuse rivers It ıs indisputable that such men will not be found 
among the Slav, Roumaman or Saxon citizens of Hungary They 
are to the Hungarian fall citizens exactly in the same relation that the 
Samnites, Oscans, Campanians bore to the Romans before the Marsian 
war (90 BC) They are not Imperialists; their interests are not at 
all centred in the consolidation of one efficient Empire on the Lower 
Danube Hence they cannot be allowed to thwart the only policy 
that has se far ensured and will still more in future times ensure a 
proper political life between the Danube and the Tisza rivers 

All the preceding reasonings can be read off from the map of 
Hungary They form the abscıssae of the curve of Hungarian history. 
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It 1s yn vain that principles of a vague Liberalism are proffered against 
them On the other hand, it 1s equally preposterous to incriminate 
Hungarian statesmen on account of the inevitable consequences of 
those fundamental conditions of the Hungarian polity In an article 
published in this REVIEW some months ago,* a Roumanian professor 
attempted to accuse the Hungarian Government and the Hungarians 
generally of an “unpardonable” oppression of non-Hunganan 
nationalities in Hungary His facts, as could be shown with facility, 
were hopelessly wrong His underlying theory was injurious both to 
Hungarians proper and to non-Hungarians in Hungary He attacked, 
with petty anger, one of the Bills proposed by the late Minister of 
Public Instruction m Hungary, Dr Berzeviczy, a moderate and able 
statesman Already in 1879 (XVIII law) the knowledge of the 
Magyar language was theoretically made an imperative necessity for 
all citizens in Hungary Dr Berzeviczy rightly tried by his Bill to 
carry out the intentions of that law He did not ın the least try to 
deprive the various nationalities in Hungary of their language Fully 
aware, as he was, that such a thing ıs impossible in an essentially 
polyglot country, he repeatedly and formally insisted on their keeping 
and cultivating their idioms for purposes of private, literary or commer- 
cial hfe All that he wanted was, that all the citizens in Hungary should 
be enabled to understand the language of the Hungarian pohty 
Nothing more equitable can be imagined The geopolitical condition 
of all the peoples dwelling ın the territory of the Crown of St Stephen 
admits of but one form of pohty, an Imperial, or quasi-Imperial State 
It 1s past discussion that the language of that State ought to be 
understood by all the citizens of that Empire Dz Berzeviczy, through 
the fall of the Cabinez of Tisza, of which he was a member, failed to 
realise his statesmanlke project It ıs, however, certain that his 
successors will, sooner or later, do what he was prevented from doing 
His Bill ıs based, not on his own good or bad intention, but on that 
broad will which in the end dictates most of human policy. a country’s 
configuration ın historic Time and Space 

The Pan-Germans, Roumanians and Pan-Slavists, who continually 
decry Hungarian “yjingoism,” do not see, or do rot want to see, that 
the Hungarians, being confronted with Imperial, or quasi-Imperial 
tasks, are pursuing the very policy that the Imperial Prussians or 
Russians or English have long inaugurated for the same purpose No 
sooner had Great Britain fimished the war in South Africa, than 
energetic measures were taken for the officzalzsatzon, 1f one may so 
speak, of the English language in South Afnca Likewise the 
Prussians spent millions of pounds and introduced the most stringent 
measures in order to Germanise the Poles and Danes It 1s super- 
fluous to show in detail the process by which the Muscovite has tned 
to Russify Finland Hungary, being an Empire on a small scale, has 
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never so much as attempted to oppress or Magyarise the non- 
Hungaran nationalities with anythıng lke the ngour employed by 
either Great Brita, Prussia or Russia But Hungary, too, was 
prompted by motives of vazson d'état essentially identical with those 
of these three Great Powers It is only by a misconstruction of the 
real nature of the Hungarian polity that measures extolled by the 
Prussians ın their own country were by them decried when carned out 
ın Hungary The Magyar polity at all times needed an Imperial 
language, much as it needed an Imperial Government In former 
times, when so many Magyars proper, especially in the eighteenth 
century, dropped the idiom of their fathers, Latın was the language 
of the Diet, and this continued up to 1825 Thus strange use of a 
dead language was no mere “survival” or caprice It was the normal 
manifestation of the Impenal character of the Hungarian State, very 
much as French was in the English Empire of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, or, as on an immeasurably larger yet analogous 
scale, Latin still ıs for the Catholic Empire Even if Hunganan 
were the ugly, ill-constructed and poor idiom that Slav or semi-Slav 
Roumanians try to make it appear, the Hungarian polity could not 
afford to dispense with it As a matter of fact Hungarian 1s, ın point 
of sound, one of the most beautiful, and in point of vocabulary and 
word-formation, one of the richest 1dioms of Europe It ıs, to talk 
music, a language more of chords than of scales, more synthetic than 
analytic, ıt describes better than ıt argues, ıt has more words than 
phrases, more acaidence than syntax, ıt takes in the world of 
phenomena more by the ear than by the eye Finally, ıt 1s infinitely 
more cultivated than any other language spoken by the non-German 
nationalities in Hungary Hungarian hterature has produced over 
8,000 authors, some very great works, and a few absolutely first-rate 
poems, dramas anc other literary writmgs Hungarian needs only 
some chastening by Greek, which 1s sadly neglected in Hungary, to 
develop great prose Unfortunately Hungarians know German, as 
a rule, infimtely better than English, French or Greek Their 
language aiding, they thus spin out those interminable sentences, @ Za 

German, that run mto ten to twenty lines each 
We have so far not spoken of Hungary’s partner, of Austra Yet, 
from the preceding: statements, it 1s easy to see that the most fertile 
cause of friction and trouble between the two partners arises from the 
fact, that in Austria they do not at all, and in Hungary they do not 
with sufficient clearness, comprehend the peculiar nature of the 
Hungarian polity It would be gratuitous to insinuate to the Austrian 
statesman a deliberate musconstruction of things Hungarian The 
sad truth 1s, they do not understand them at all. In Austria they are 
still under the fatal spell of that word “Empire,” which, as we have 
tried to show, does not apply to Austria at all, except by courtesy, but 
does ın reality express the very essence of the Hungarian realm. 
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Austria 1s what, in German, might be called, as I suggested long ago, 
a Sachstaat, a State meant to do admunistrative business only. 
Formerly, when at the Ballplatz, in Vienna, a vigoious and clever 
International policy was practised by able ministers and a few wise 
rulers, in times before 1870, Austria, without being an Empire proper, 
had yet many a feature of Imperial policy, at least in its relations to 
the other Great Powers of Europe All this has long been a matter of 
the past The irretrievable mistake made by Austria in 1870, her 
standing aloof from the Franco-German conflict, has doomed her 
International policy for generations to come to utter insignificance 
Having thus lost her International status, and being utterly unable to 
weld her numerous nations into one well-ordered realm, Austria is 
neither an Empire proper nor a territorial or ‘national monarchy Yet 
her statesmen continue to view all affairs of Austria-Hungary from the 
standpoint of a so-called Empire of Austria Moreover, they cannot 
comprehend that under these circumstances the centre of gravity of 
the Danubian Dual Realm 1s at Budapest, and not at Vienna At 
Budapest there 1s life, at Vienna there 1s stagnation He who visits 
Vienna to-day speedily notices the bane of failure written over the 
silent streets, the mournful houses, the languid squares and the 
apathetic population A few Viennese demagogues and Czech would- 
be tribunes electrify her from time to time to a show of life by drugs 
compounded ın the gargottes of antisemitism or in the newspaper offices 
of Prague or Brunn In the end, all remains as before There is no 
herb left for Austria It will inevitably be a mere annex of the 
Hungarian Empire, and the more quickly the gentlemen in Vienna 
grasp that truth the better for all concerned Prejudices die slowly 
mdeed Is it not absurd beyond words, that all the great newspapers 
of England will persist in placing their permanent correspondents at 
Vienna instead of at Budapest? There they are, mnocent of any 
knowledge of Hungarian, let alone of Hungarian history, law, or social 
hfe Their correspondence still reads as ıf ıt were written in the 
tymes of Marra Theresa No wonder the Bntish public 1s, on the 
whole, quite uninformed, or, worse still, misinformed, about the real 
trend of affairs on the Danube 

The conflict between Hungary and Austria 1s one between hving 
and decaying organisms The Hungarians may commit a great many 
mistakes with ımpunıty, for their blunders are only the excesses of an 
over-exuberant vitality The Austrians cannot afford to commit the 
shghtest blunder The vocation of Hungary is established by the 
Carpathians and the Danube on the one hand, and by the existence 
of German and Russian Imperialism on the other The vocation of 
Austria was the same fifty or a hundred years ago, but she missed ıt 
Hers was the well-known blunder which Yankees have drastically 
enough formulated as consisting of “champagne-tastes with a beer- 
“income” Austria always wanted to act imperially—that 1s, on a 
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grand scale of International politics, while she continued to be 
patriarchical or essentially parochial ın her home policy Her 
“hereditary” provinces weie de-vitalised politically, disorgamsed 
economically, disunited nationally And with resources taken from such 
a poorly energised conglomeration of “lands” and “provinces,” 
Austria wanted to play the Roman or Bntish game of Imperialism 
She forgot that Rome started on her Imperial career only after the 
Zex Ogulnia (300 BC), when her home organisation had reached its 
beautiful and most efficient equilibrium between Magistracy, Senate 
and Assembly Likewise, England started, in modern times, on her 
Imperial career only after 1688, when Crown, Lords, Commons and 
Church had reached their mutually proper spheres Compare 
Austria under Leopold I with England under Wilham II and Anne 
If Marlborough had been beaten at Blenheim and at Ramulhes, 
England still had sufficient resources to overcome five defeats of that 
kind, even if they had been suffered, like the defeat off Beachy Head 
(1690) off the coasts of England herself Austria was even then a 
sham Victones did not advance her much, one or two defeats 
cnppled her at once 

Under these conditions one cannot but admit that m the present 
crisis in Hungary all the chances are on the side of the Hungarians 
They act ımpenally, but on the basis of a secular and real, if small, 
Empire, endowed with all the trained instincts and institutions of an 
Imperium proper The Austrians are at a loss what to do, They 
misunderstand their stage in history, their perspective They are 
speedily becoming one of the numerous dead pomts on the vibrating 
plane of European politics, such as are Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, etc x 

In a second article I shall, on the basis of the histouical principles 
arrived at in this article, enter mto the personal, military and political 
details of the Crisis in Hungary I considered ıt indispensable first 
to lay down these principles, the neglect of which has obscured 
all the issues of the great crisis which, as will be seen, ought to interest 
Great Britain even more intimately than any other Great Power in 
Europe or Asia 

EME REICH 


INIQUITIES OF POOR-LAW ADMINISTRATION. 


HERE 1s a very general sense of uneasiness about our Poor-Law 
Administration, nobody thinks ıt perfect, no class of the 
community ıs proud of it, ıt has not even the merit of success, every 
other civilised country that deals with pauperism and kindred questions 
succeeds better than we do, in at least one mstance pauperism has 
been wholly eradicated, and in every case the very poor are dealt with 
more intelligently, more sympathetically and more justly than in this 
country. What then are the “iniquities” alleged? 

Premising that such experience as I have is derived from some 
years of service on Rural Boards of Guardians only, I will venture to 
lay down two propositions — 

First, that no body of men individually can be more kindly disposed 
towards the poor than are Poor-Law Guardians- 

Secondly, that no body of men are in practice more unjust and 
oppressive than are Poor-Law Guardians 

As to the first proposition J am confident that all who have sat on 
rural boards will bear me out 

Let me give two instances of this Av sick labourer was returning 
home from a London hospital, the farmer he usually worked for 
promised to send a cart to bring him home, but when the time:came 
the horse had not returned from his day’s work, so the farmer and the 
farmer’s son harnessed themselves to the cart, met the train at the station, 
and drew the invalid up the hill to hıs' cottage door Again, a remark- 
ably promising son of a wealthy farmeı was on a market-day bidding 
farewell to his friends before sailing for Canada, presently he 
disappeared , after an hour’s search he was found in the workhouse 
saying good-bye to a broken-down old labourer from his own village 
whom he could never expect to see again 

Time after time I have seen a board respond warmly to an appeal 
made to their generous sympathies, and yet ıt somehow happens that 
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when you are able to get at the real opimions of the poor themselves 
you find they have little respect for the guardians, and no belief at all 
m their justice 

As to my second proposition, ıt may be well to consider for a moment 
what is the position of a rural guardian, what are his chief duties, and 
what his opportunities for fulfillmg them A Board of Guardians 1s 
the only considerable body in the country that combines executive 
with judicial powers Ina law-court the judge confines himself to his 
judicial duties, which do not include the prevention of cmme, or the 
carrying out of the sentence passed, these duties belong to the 
magistrates and to-the police In Quarter-Sessions every magistrate 
has in theory the night to take part in the trial of offences ; in practice 
the cases are tried by the chairman, who occupies a position analogous 
to that of the judge In Petty-Sessions, however, both judicial and 
executive duties are performed by the magistrates, and not always with 
success l 

Now a Board of Guardians acts first ın its judicial capacity, and 
afterwards as the executive, the Court consists of thirty or forty 
persons, mainly men who are not at all mclned to entrust their 
functions to the chairman, as a Court of Quarter-Sessions does, on the 
contrary, two or three have generally a good deal to say about those 
cases with which they have some acquaintance, while in those they 
do not know anything about there is a natural tendency among friendly 
guardians to support one another Then there are always some 
guardians who can speak effectively and influence their colleagues, as 
well as others who cannot put two words together, and there are 
always guardians who, from social or political considerations, have a 
personal following 

Here, then, are all the materals at hand to ensure injustice, a 
number of men unused to weighing evidence, without experience of 
the procedure essential to secure fairness and impartiality, and some 
few strongly biassed, with a personal interest in and knowledge of the 
case on which they have to adjudicate, the question in each being 
whether it is or 1s not one to be relieved at the ratepayers’ expense, 
and if so to what extent 

But there 1s this further complication, that the Court will ıtself have 
to subscribe hard cash towards the relief, if ıt be granted, and that to 
an appreciable degree It 1s as if a judge’s salary was made to bear 
part of the expense in prison of ‘the prisoners sentenced At every 
meeting of a Board of Guardians this question of the rates avowedly 
influences the decisions arrived at , the poor know this well, they know 
they will be dealt with, not alone on principles of pure justice, but in 
view also of the poor-rate which their judges will be called upon 
to pay 

There remains still another curious factor in the case, there ıs only 
one responsible witness, the relieving officer, the decision is not 
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arrived at, as in other Courts, on the evidence of two or three 
witnesses , the applicant himself may, it 1s true, clam to be heard, but 
he cannot claim to hear the evidence given ın his case, and it 1s not 
often that a labourer cares to face a room full of farmers and 
employers, who naturally regard every application for relef as a 
piratical descent upon their own pockets No record at all ıs kept of 
the evidence given by this one witness, who 1s not on his oath, so that 
he ıs sometimes rightly, and sometumes wrongly, charged with haying 
furmshed erroneous evidence But while there ıs only the one 
recognised official witness, whose duty it 1s to ascertain the facts, there 
are generally two or three amateur and irresponsible witnesses from 
among the guardians themselves If at Petty-Sessions a magistrate 1s 
specially mterested m a case, he ıs expected to retire. from the Bench, 
and to leave the adjudication to his brother-magistrates At a meeting 
of guardians this practice is reversed, the guardian of the parish is 
frequently appealed to for his opinion, or he gives ıt unasked, and 
naturally ıt has great weight with his brother guardians, so ıt comes 
to pass that he adjudicates on cases where he is quite specially and 
personally interested The poor have therefore httle belief in the 
justice of the guardians 

If a labourer has offended the guardian of his pansh, 1f he has 
opposed him on local or political questions, if he has taken an active 
part against him in Parliamentary or other elections, if he has been 
concerned in an agricultural agitation, then the poor believe that if 
this man some day applies for poor-law relief, that guardian will take 
care to make him smart, and ıt does seem rather hkely On the other 
hand, ıf the labourer has secured the goodwill of the guardian it is 
beheved by the poor that the guardian will see to it that he has his 
reward, and ıt does seem rather likely 

In some unions relef 1s admimstered under rules laid down by the 
guardians themselves for their own guidance, and more or less strictly 
adhered to Other boards reject all rules, they deliberately prefer to 
be influenced by the caprices and impulses of the moment, which they 
quaintly call “dealing with each case on its ments ,” and experienced 
guardians know how to play on the resentments and emotions of their 
brethren, a pointed allusion to some conduct in bygone years 
generally has its intended effect. 

The reporters are seldom admitted at most Boards of Guardians 
while relief cases are under discussion This 1s to be deplored , 
nothing shakes the confidence of the poor so much ın the justice of 
the guardians as this dread of publicity, they nghtly ask, “Why this 
“secrecy?” Whether they themselves wish ıt or not, the poor ought 
to know and the public ought to know on what grounds apphcations 
for relef are granted or refused It 1s not common fairness, nay it 1s 
cowardly, that accusations and innuendos should be made about 
apphcants behind their backs which they have no opportunity of 
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either knowing or refuting, and that guardians should be able ın private 
to urge arguments they would be ashamed to use in public 

No records, other than those brought forward by the relieving officer 
on a board day, as to previous occasions when an applicant’s case has 
been considered, are available to guardians unless by special order 
of the board The relef books are not accessible to individual 
guardians, they are secret They should be public, and accessible not 
only to guardians, but to every ratepayer The guarcians ought to 
have nothing to hide It ıs repugnant to every principle of fair-play 
that the rates should be expended as if they were secret-service 
money, the rates are public trust-money, and should be publicly 
expended, the trustees ought not to flinch from publicity 

On these grounds I base my proposition that in poor-law administra- 
tion there ıs much imyustice and oppression I have never known a 
labouring man who believed ın the justice of a board of guardians, 
again and again I have been assured by the poor that too much rehef 
1s given to favourites, and too little ın other unpopular but more 
deserving cases Every now and then there 1s some grave scandal, 
perhaps after the death of a pauper he ıs found to have possessed 
unsuspected wealth, or to have rich relatives anxious to bury him 
sumptuously, or perhaps a guardian drops out from the board, the 
case of his protégé no longer has his advocacy, and the board find on 
enquiry that they have been imposed upon for years But nothing 
much comes of ıt, and things go on again as before 

Then there are the executive functions of the board Having 
decided what relief 1s to be accorded to the cases, the guardians have 
to carry out ther own decrees If outdoor relief be granted, it 1s given 
through the relieving-officer, the sohtary authorised witness at the 
enquiry , 1f the relief be given in the union workhouse it 1s given under 
the control of the master, another servant of the board It isa serious 
thing to offend the master, he has great mdirect power to make a 
hard, sad life sadder and harder still I have known many workhouse 
masters and matrons, I have never known one who was harsh or 
unjust to the mmates, I have in every case been struck by their 
forbearance, their gentleness and their compassion, but a cruel man 
might easily make his workhouse a place of torment, and such work- 
house masters we know do exist 

From the foregoing considerations ıt would appear that a Board of 
Guardians ıs a body charged with umque duties, for the due perform- 
ance of which most of its members are singularly unqualified It 
must be rare to find on any board half a dozen guardians who can afford 
to regard with indifference an increase in the rates, so it necessarily 
follows that the question of their own personal and pecuniary, 
advantage must in some degree weigh against the question of justice 
in the cases they have to deal with, and whatever be their personal 
integrity, their honest desire to be fair and their real sympathy with 
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the poor, guardians are frequently led into a course of action which 
results in oppression and imyustice. That they do not more often so 
act ıs due in a measure to the advice of their clerk, who 1s generally 
a lawyer and a level-headed man, sitting by the side of the chairman, 
he 1s often able by a whispered word to suggest a wise and safe course 
when discussion waxes hot and when guardians begin to cast personalı- 
ties at one another, cr propose to decide an issue by the ancient ordeal 
of single combat, a course which has been pursued ın other unions 
besides Bermondsey 

Although the constitutions of no two boards are alike, still ıt may be 
stated generally that a rural board consists largely of farmers and 
friends of farmers The influence of the farmers is always the 
predominating influence on the board, there may be a sprinkling of 
clergymen and a few of the smaller local tradesmen, but the point of 
view from which questions are regarded is the farmers’ point of view, 
not the labourers’ As the effects of compulsory education develop, the 
farmer begins to feel the labourer treading on his heels, and he doesn’t 
hke it, when a labourer is an applicant for relief he meets with scant 
sympathy if he has been what is called “too independent” I have 
never known a labourer to be a guardian, or to wish to be one There 
are not many men who can afford the time The fortmghtly meetings 
are sometimes arranged to fit m with the market days, so that the 
farmer can attend the board m the morning, the ordinary at noon, and 
the market m the afternoon, then a lively market means a thin 
attendance at the board The guardian ıs the well-to-do farmer, not the 
struggling farmer, not the small-holder, or the labourer fighting his 
way up to be a tenant farmer, these men cannot spare the time The 
country parson on the board is often the almoner of his parish charities, 
which he is anxious to supplement by outdoor relief, he has been 
known to threaten the guardians with the withdrawal of the parish dole 
unless relief be granted, so that a whole family would be thrown on 
the rates, and this is a form of argument which usually proves 
izresistible Some few boards have one or two women guardians, a 
wise and kindly woman has more immediate mfluence and opportunity 
for good as a guardian than ın any other capacity open to her in the 
service of her generation This is the constitution of an average rural 
board, it ıs rare to meet a landowner, or anyone in an independent 
position ` ` 

Seeing the vaned and important powers committed to guardians, 
how comes it that they are drawn mainly from one class? Every 
union contains plenty of excellent men and women who might do brave 
public service on the board, men and women who profess to accept 
the common-places of everyday Chnistiamity as their rule of daily ‘life 
Why do they hold aloof from Boards of Guardians? This 1s the only 
country in Northern Europe where they neglect such work, this is the 
only country where pauperism flourishes and 1s accepted as a normal 
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condition of society Here is an open door, but few can be found to 
enter, a great work, worthy of a valiant soul, but few care to under- 
take ıt 

One reason why poor-law work ıs unattractive is because there 1s so 
little opening for remedial or preventive measures Our pauperism 1s 
a national disgrace, its very existence ıs a proof of bad laws Fifty 
years ago the Kingdom of Wurtemburg was a nation of paupers, 
to-day our Consul reports that pauperism is extinct Other nations 
can do without paupers, why not we? Guardians will not listen to 
proposals for the gradual diminution of pauperism ; they don’t believe 
ın anything of the kind, they would rather not attend conferences 
where such measures are discussed, whatever they can give of time 
and attention they prefer to bestow on their immediate dealings with 
the poor and the present keeping down of the rates, they have no 
enthusiasm for measures gradually to diminish pauperism in the future, 
for projects to deal with tramps, or schemes for the unemployed The 
unemployed exist for the benefit of the nich, when not wanted they 
are mamtained at the expense of the ratepayers, when there 1s a 
press of work they are brought out to keep down wages It 1s very 
disheartening to those whose minds are set on the amelioration of the 
lives of the poor to try and work through a Board of Guardians We 
pride ourselves on being a practical people; we are ready to make 
heroic sacrifices when the instant occasion demands them, but we 
always view with deep suspicion any proposals to prevent such needs 
arising Ifa speaker at a meeting quotes Germany as an instance of 
the success of any remedial measure, his audience will listen no longer 
“Away with hım; this fellow 1s not fit to hve” When any remedial 
measure 1s proposed, the first question asked 1s whether it has ever 
been tried elsewhere , 1f you say no, it is hinted that no one else would 
be so foolish, 1f you say yes, you are asked where, and then it 1s 
pointed out how entirely different the existing conditions are there 
It reminds one of the historic game of “Heads I win, tails you lose” 

There are guardians who think their duties begin and end with 
opposing all avoidable present expenditure, if a sum of money has to 
be borrowed, with repayment spread over a term of years, guardians 
generally get the longest term they can, 1gnoring the burden cast on 
the future There are very few objects on which money was spent 
thirty or forty years ago which are adapted to present requirements , 
principles of admunistration, methods, aims, sanitation, buildings and 
public works all tend to become obsolete, and to become obsolete ın 
shorter and shorter times We find m practice that many of the works 
of our forefathers for which we are now paying year by year are by 
no means suitable for the wants of to-day, each generation improves 
on the practice of the last, or thinks it does, and it ıs of the very 
essence of selfishness to mortgage our property, whatever it be, at the 
expense of our successors We know in social hfe how many old 
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English families have become extinct or have dropped out of sight, 
submerged by family mortgages Each generation ought to pay ts 
own debts 

Again, ıt 1s increasingly felt that the Poor Law, which wrought 
a good work seventy years ago, has not now behind it the sanction of 
the best pubhc opimon of to-day, a more humane, as well as just, 
policy 1s demanded for the aged and the infirm, m every class there 
is a higher standard of livmg 

If ıt be conceded that the poor-law, as at present administered, does 
im some cases work cruelly and injuriously to the poor, ıt may fairly 
be asked what reasonable and effectual reforms could be introduced 

First of all entire publicity should be insisted on, every ratepayer 
ought to be able to mspect the*books and accounts and see for himself 
what is being done with his money, every facility ought to be given 
for the public to interest themselves in poor-law work 

Next 1n importance, elections should be cheapened and simplified, 
and guardians should be paid, otherwise those most deeply interested, 
those who have to earn their daily bread, cannot possibly take their 
share of poor-law work 

And mm the third place ıt should be made compulsory on all boards 
to co-opt a certain proportion of women as guardians In view of the 
many delicate and difficult cases which come before the board, the 
women and children who are mmates, and the female officers of the 
workhouse, the presence of women guardians 1s imperative , those who 
have had experience of their wholesome influence on the board know 
the need that exists for their presence 

Again, the parish 1s too small a umt of representation, there are 
parishes where only one man can be found willing and able to under- 
take the duties of a guardian, there are parishes where no one can be 
found, and the guardian must be elected from some other parish in the 
umon, but no parish hkes being represented on the board by‘an out- 
sider, and the tendency is to elect a fellow-parishioner, even if 
mcompetent, rather than an able representative from outside. It 
would be better to group small parishes on a basis of population 

The distinction between the Board of Guardians and the District 
Council should be abolished ; 1t is purely academic 

In every county there are three directly elected bodies, the County 
Council, the District Council and the Parish Council , to these three 
councils should be committed the whole business of the county, every 
other local body should be abolished, the whole question of education 
should be controlled and administered by these three bodies, under 
such conditions and limitations as the County Council may determine 
If some part of the education duties were undertaken by the District 
Councils, quite a different class of men and women would aspire to 
seats on the Boards of Guardians Parish Councils would replace 
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school managers, and our whole system of local government would be 
simplified 

These reforms are not revolutionary, but they would inspire poor-law 
administration with a more enlightened spirit; men and women who 
now hold aloof from what they regard as futile proceedings would come 
forward to take their share in dealing with the many subjects which 
so vitally affect the happmess of the poor to-day, as well as the 
welfare of the coming generation 

Percy Dearmer says “The world ıs sick with three centuries of 
“preaching , it asks now for the sermon of Service” 


EDMUND VERNEY. 


THE GERMAN WORKING MAN AND 
PROTECTION. 


HE German Empire has just completed a quarter of a century 
T of Protection, and Protection that has been progressive in 
character Assuming, as we are justified in domg, that so long a 
period affords a fair test of the results of a Fiscal policy which has 
been pursued throughout with the utmost consistency and method, it 
cannot be unistructive to inquire what is the deliberate verdict of 
the great masses of the German people upon the signal departure from 
precedent which was maugurated in 1879 It is an inquiry capable of 
perfectly objective treatment and mvolving no necessary criticism save 
that criticism whose special virtue 1s, as Matthew Arnold used to say, 
“getting oneself ouz of the way,” and so letting the facts them- 
selves speak Hence upon the general question of the efficacy 
of customs tariffs m the protection of agriculture and industry 
respectively I do not propose to enter This, however, may be 
affirmed with safety, that the logical and practical meaning of all 
the successive steps ın the path of Protection, which German Govern- 
ments have taken during the past twenty-five years, obviously 1s that 
every one of the Tariff revisions (those of 1879, 1884, 1885, 1887) 
which culminated m the Bulow Tariff of December, 1902, failed to 
effect the result expected of ıt. When Prince Bismarck first came 
forward as a “Tamff Reformer” he stoutly disowned the name 
Protectiomst The duties which he desired the Reichstag to approve 
were to be mposed for revenue purposes, that they were bound also 
to give “a moderate protection” to “national labour” he admutted, 
but that end was not to be. primary but incidental Even later, when 
the financial standpoint had been abandoned, and the theory of 
retaliation had been developed, the new policy was held forth as one 
of defence and not of defiance, it was declared to constitute “no 
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“reaction in the domam either of politics or of taxation and 
“economics,” and to be “far removed from any system of prohibition 
“such as exists ın most neighbouring countries”** So Pmnce 
Bismarck said and believed and intended So said and believed and 
intended also the agrarians of that day, who then as ever after had 
the best of the Tariff “deal” between the two branches of national 
production “If,” said Count Durckhem, one of their spokesmen, in 
1878, “if we said to-day that we wished to impose a Protective duty 
“on the bread of the poor man we should raise a storm of displeasure ; 
“such a proposal would never be approved by our legislative 
“assemblies , but, on the other hand, we do not want it” “Agriculture 
“does not wish to enrich itself at the cost of others,” said an agrarian 
manifesto, when the highest corn duty thought of was still a mere 
bagatelle of 10s per ton Much water has rolled along the Spree 
since those days of mild Fiscal policies and modest party programmes 
In the meantime the agrarians have become hardened against the 
severest “storms of displeasure,” whether hailing from palace or cot 
To-day the mmimum corn duty is £2 10s per ton, and the landowners 
are not satisfied, but declare that until they are granted a duty of 
43 158 they will give neither Parlament nor Chancellor a session’s 
peace, for without it agriculture will be rumed To talk under such 
circumstances of the success of Protection in the past is a misuse of 
words 

One of the strongest of the speeches made against the new 
commercial treaties durmg the final debates in the Reichstag came 
from Herr Sartorius, a deputy who combines interest in industry with 
the possession of large estates This speaker flatly declared 
(February 13th, 1905) that the higher Tanff would hardly, if at all, 
benefit the small corn cultivators “The Imperial Chancellor and 
“the Minister of Finance,” he said, “have contended that the new 
“corn duties will not increase the price of bread But if that 1s so, 
“why do the landlords want these duties at all?” It is equally 
pertinent to ask, however, if past Customs Tariffs have not failed, 
why is a severer Tariff deemed necessary? But ın Germany the 
“educational” theory of Protection has long ago been abandoned, 
customs duties are no longer imposed for the sake of revenue only, 
nor yet to stimulate young industries and to tide distressed interests 
over times of transitory crisis Defending the new treaties in the 
Reichstag on February oth, Count Posadowsky advanced the 
sweeping contention “Every mdustry has a right to clam that the 
“working capital invested in it shall return the interest usual in the 
“country, and that the work of the managing owner of that industry 
“shall be adequately remunerated” Of course, if all Fiscal policy 
must proceed from this principle, there 1s no more to be said 
Protection 1s bound to continue, and the less it succeeds in checking 
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the competition of the foreigner, the more rigorously must ıt be 
applied 

When we come, however, to inquire what the working classes think 
of the Protection which has for twenty-five years taxed their food 
and all the commodities of daily life, and has become to-day so self- 
evident to the ruling classes of Germany that it ıs regarded as the 
natural mght of every man who invests capital ın agriculture or 
industry, the answer ıs not hard to discover Germany ıs without a 
Labour Party, as the term 1s understood in England, yet its substitute, 
the party of Social Democracy, represents the working classes with a 
thoroughness and a fidelity that can be claimed for no political 
orgamsation or array of organisations known to us in this country 
Whatever can be shown to be the attitude of Social Democracy upon 
this question, therefore, unquestionably reflects the sentiment of 
the workers with perfect unanimity There are many questions of 
society and the State which by general agreement the Socialists 
regard as open, questions upon which the opinion of Labour ıs not as 
yet sufficiently matured for ex cathedré affirmations of policy, and 
upon which no endeavour is made to create a party consensus To 
these questions Protection does not belong In giving to Social 
Democrats as the war-cry for the last Imperial elections—those of 
1903“ Down with a runous Protectionmst and mercantile policy 
“which imjures the vital mterests of many millions of people, down 
“with a Protectiomst and taxation policy which oppresses the poor 
“and favours the rch!” the leading national organ of the party, 
the Vorwarts, voiced the ptofoundest collective sentiment of the 
German working classes in a manner which left the rival parties in no 
doubt as to the issues upon which the struggle was to be fought The 
result of that struggle was to leave the Socialist Party stronger in 
numbers, ` stronger ın Parlamentary representation, stronger in 
organisation, in unity, and determination than ever before in its 
triumphant history 

Moreover, what is specially remarkable about the present uncom- 
promising hostility of the German Labour Party to Protection in any 
form or degree is the fact that this attitude is the clear and unmistak- 
able result of reasoned conviction and of practical experience 
Twenty-five years ago the Socialists held an openness of mind on 
the Fiscal question which would have delighted not a few wavering 
politicians known to us at home No mherited preconceptions and 
no conviction of the inherent reasonableness of Free Trade prejudiced 
them against Prince Bismarck’s departure from the old Tariff What- 
ever prejudice existed was prejudice against the author of “Fiscal 
“Reform” rather than against “Fiscal Reform” itself, for the hand 
that drafted a rigorous Customs Tariff had just before drafted a 
rigorous law of repression, under which Social Democracy was to 
suffer—and to prosper—for twelve long years At the Gotha 
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Congress of 1876, when Protection had just got into the ar, the 
Socialists flatly declined to commit themselves to Free Trade, and a 
resolution then adopted laid down the Party attitude as follows — 


The Congress declares that the Socialists of Germany are indifferent 
to the struggle between Protection and Free Trade which has broken 
out amongst the capitalist classes , that the question of Protection or 
no Protection 1s a practical question to be decided ın every particular 
case on its merits, that the misery of the working classes 1s rooted in 
our general economic conditions, yet that the existing commercial 
treaties, as concluded by the Imperial Government, are unfavourable 
to German industry and call for amendment, that finally the party 
Press be called upon to warn the working classes against picking the 
chestnuts out of the fire for a dourgeotsie which seeks State help in 
the demand for protective duties 


Theoretically, the disposition at that time was towards Protection, 
a disposition only tempered by the Sociahst’s grained distrust of the 
“Burgher” Parties, in practice, the policy followed was that of 
waiting and watching, ıt being understood that every member of the 
Parllamentary band was free to act as he chose, while the Party as a 
whole refused to be pledged either way Thus one of the Socal 
Democratic deputies of that day, Herr Kayser, said ın the Reichstag 
on May 17th, 1879 — è 


Let me say for myself that I shall vote for the present duty 
proposed by the Government, as I shall vote for the others, because 
these duties imply a break with the Free Trade system On this 
question of Protection versus Free Trade we have specially asked 
ourselves, ın what way ıs Protection able to improve the position 
of the working classes? I do not expect that by the imposition of a 
duty upon any object whatever wages, which are now so extraordinarily 
low, will be greatly increased. All I hope ıs that the relief of the 
unemployed will be sooner effected than under present conditions. 
I repeat that I shall vote for the duties ın detail, because I believe 
that they will lead to the temporary resuscitation of industry, though 
I believe at the same time that just as competition from without has 


led to an economic crisis, so competition from within will do the 
same 


So also Herr Hasenclever wrote ın a letter to his constituents — 


Protective duties in the interest of really hard-pressed industries 
can under certain circumstances operate favourably for the country 
and for the workers, though ın the nature of the case such duties 
should only be transitory For example, I could vote for a moderate 
duty on iron, as the majority of Social Democratic deputies have 
done, though I should first need to be convinced of the need of the 
industry concerned. 


Still later, the Congress of Wyden declared, in August, 1880 
“In regard to the question of Protection versus Free Trade we 
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“entirely endorse the resolution which was adopted unammously by 
“the Ghent International Congress (September, 1877) declanng this 
“question to be an internal affair of the dourgeozsze,” and the question 
was passed over as belonging to the things unessential, upon which ıt 
was neither necessary nor expedient that Socialists should think and 
act together 

So ıt contmued for a few years longer, until the fruit of the new 
policy mpened and was found to set the workers’ teeth on edge. 
Then the tıme came when one of the best known members of the 
Party, who at an earlier Congress had been a leading advocate 
of a policy of accommodation, was called to order in Parliament for 
declaring that the Protective system “pillaged the pockets of the 
“working classes” What the Socialist Party to-day thinks of Protec- 
tion, as the result of a quarter of a century’s experience, was 
authoritatively set forth in a series of resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the Stuttgart Congress of October, 1898, and since reaffirmed — 


(1) That duties on food make dearer the necessaries of life and 
depress the standard of life of the working classes both ın town and 
country 

(2) That in the present relationship between the dominating 
capitalistic interests ın the German Empire industrial duties of 
necessity go together with duties on food 

(3.) That German industry in general ıs sufficiently developed to 
be able to dispense with customs protection. 

(4) That with a highly developed industry customs duties are 
the most effective means of promoting the formation of cartels, 
trusts, and other combinations of capitalists 

(5) That these combinations follow the aim of increasing the 
prices of commodities beyond their normal level, whereby they 
invariably injure the masses of consumers and particularly the 
working classes, but often industry 1tself,—which should avowedly be 
promoted by the “protection of national labour,”—by increasing the 
cost of the most necessary raw materials, like iron and coal 

(6) That these combinations are a powerful means of paralysing the 
combinations of working people, of stultifying their endeavours to 
improve their condition, and of reducing them to the status of 
modern helots i 

(7) That protective duties simultaneously operate as finance 
dutes and supply the Government wıth the most abundant means of 
developing the military system, which without the policy of protection 
would never have attained its present dimensions. 

(8) That, finally, protective duties are opposed to the inter- 
national solidarity of the proletariat, in that they artificially accentuate 
the conflict of interests between nations which 1s caused by the 
capitalistic system of production and sale 


It is true that one single member of the Party, Herr Schippel, has, 
of late, developed heretical views on the agricultural aspect of the 
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question, views which have been freely exploited by the agrarian 
groups, but his attitude is universally disowned by his colleagues 
Herr Singer stated in the Reichstag on February 11th last — 


Count Kanitz has quoted a statement of colleague Schippel and 
has drawn from it the conclusion that we are not opposed to the 
corn duties. The views of Schippel on this question are well known, 
but it is equally well known that they have never been shared by the 
Party Moreover, Schippel has emphasised the fact that he 1s 
against the increase of the corn duties, and that he will vote with us 
against the new commercial treaties, 


In effect Social Democracy stands to-day for the umted protest of 
Labour agamst the policy of Protection, which, introduced in 1879, 
almost apologetically, has grown yearly more aggressive, as one 
privileged mterest after another has claimed and enjoyed its 
furtherance 

What, however, has been the effect of Protection upon the condition 
of the German working classes? They at least must know if ıt has 
brought them the blessings which were so freely promised—the ampler 
work, the higher wages. the fuller larder Their economic theories 
may be defective and defectively apphed, yet at any rate they are 
able to appreciate the influence of facts which ın one way or another 
touch them, for good or ill, at every pomt of their hves An answer to 
this question is the easier since ın Germany at any rate no pretence 
1s made that duties and prices are dependent of each other, and 
that in some inscrutable way “the foreigner pays” the impost which 
1s levied on the frontier Whatever else may be said of the German 
Protectionist—be he (as rarely happens) a professor of the dismal 
science or an agranan of the Junker type—he is candid enough to 
admit that taxation of food ıs at the expense of the community It 
1s not, however, the amcunt of the revenue drawn by the State from 
the corn duties that oppresses and aggravates the working classes 
Ther great grievance 1s that only a mere fraction of the bread tax 
goes into the national exchequer The great bulk goes to the corn 
growers, and overwhelmingly to the owners of large estates Of 
twenty-four million tons of grain of all kinds (wheat, rye, barley, oats) 
estimated to have been consumed ın 1901, only four and a half million 
tons came from abroad. Upon this latter amount alone did the State 
levy tribute, and that for the common benefit, the home corn growers 
monopolised the higher price charged on all the rest The State’s 
revenue from corn duties barely amounts to 47,000,000 a year, but 
the total tax paid by the nation has been placed as high as 
440,000,000 Moreover, the duty on meat, even on the old basis, 
implied (on an estimated consumption of 40 kilogrammes per head of 
the population) a tribute of some 6s per head, or 41 10s per family, 
per year, making another fifteen million pounds for the entire 
population 
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Much has been made by Englısh Protectionists of the progress of 
the German working classes during the past twenty years, and because 
the progress has synchronised with Protection ıt has been assumed to 
be a result of ıt That ıs not the view held by the German workman 
limself, nor by his industrial and political leaders That labour was 
bound to benefit by the economic revolution which has since the 
early ’seventies converted Germany into an industnal State, and has 
given her a settled place m the great manufacturing and exporting 
countries of the world, 1s a proposition so self-evident that to apply it 
ın the service of Protection betrays curious ideas as to the value of 
evidence With or without Protection, labour could not have stood 
stall when foreign markets were opening to the products of Germany’s 
expanding industries What the working man maintains, however, 
1s that the ameliorations which have taken place in the conditions of 
his labour and life are for the most part trophies of the ceaseless 
struggle which has been waged between capital and labour in 
Germany as elsewhere, and that so far from having helped him, 
Piotection has deprived him of many of his legitimate gains His 
wages have been increased from the penurious level of thirty years ago, 
though still far inferior to those ruling in England, but the advantage 
won here has been largely nullified by dearer food and dearer 
housing, with the result that his actual standaid of life has been 
mmpioved but httle Here the testimony of all who have a nght to 
speak on behalf of the working classes, the political leaders and 
Party representatives who voice their opinions in Parliament, on the 
platform, and in the Press—and that with greater justification since 
they themselves come for the most part from the ranks of labour and 
speak of what they actually know—is absolutely unanimous If 
Labour has ever spoken with a different voice I do not know it 
Let me quote illustrations taken at random Thus Deputy Fnitz 
Herbert, at the Stuttgart Socialist Congress of 1898 — 


What jubilat:on prevailed 20 years ago amongst the princes of 
industry when the era of Protection was introduced! But the 
condition of the workers has not improved 


Herr Rosenow (Berlin) said at the Mayence Congress of September, 
1900 — 

If we ask if labour thrives better under the system of Free Trade 
or that of Protection, there can be no disguising the fact that the 
protective system has inflicted great injury upon the working classes 
My constituency was won by emphasising the Free Trade standpoint. 


So, too, Deputy Molkenbuhr — 


Who will tell you that higher wages will follow the higher prices of 
commodities? The English working classes, with Free Trade and a 
good law of coahtion, enjoy good wages, and if we direct our 
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endeavours towards enlarging our right of coalition and cleanrg the 
way so that the people are not exposed to this plunder, it 1s the most 
sensible thing we can do for our workers. 


When commending the new Commercial Treaties to the Reichstag 
on February īst last, Count von Bulow said that the effect of the 
new Tariff would be to “virtually restore the duties on the two 
“principal grains to a height at which they stood durmg the years 
“1887 to 1892” (ze, tefore the Caprivi Treaties, reducing the duties 
from £2 10s to 41 15s per ton, were concluded), and he added 
“Since that tıme, as the statistics of the mcome tax and of the savings 
“banks show, the standard of hfe of the German middle classes and 
“especially of the wage-earning classes has considerably improved” 
Such a conjunction of momenta entirely conceded the contention of 
the Labour group, which 1s that the Caprivi Treaties, by moderating the 
excessive Protection reached in 1887, relaxed the pressure from which 
the economic and social life of the country then suffered Dr 
Bernstein was not slow to press home the moral in his reply to the 
Chancellor on February 9th — 


“So long as the corn duties increased,” he said, “ we experienced 
very little growth of prosperity. Only after they had been reduced 
did our export trade begin to increase considerably To that period 
fall all the improvements in the condition of the working classes of 
which the Imperial Chancellor has spoken And very considerable 
they were not, for against the increase of money wages must be 
placed the greater cost of living, the housing of the workers in 
particular 1s worse than ever.” 


In a Manual on Health issued by the Imperial Health Bureau it 1s 
estimated that from 500 to 600 marks (425 to 430) a year are 
necessary to provide a family of the average size with the absolute 
essentials in food alone. It 1s worth while inquiring to what extent 
such an expenditure on food falls within the reach of the German 
working classes Unfortunately the employees of the State, which in 
Germany enters—and as a rule with conspicuous success—so many 
departments of ndustry, do not offer any very stnking evidence of 
the reactive influence of Protection ın giving back ın high wages what 
it takes in high food taxation Defending ın the Prussian Diet on 
March 2nd, 1893, the wages paid on the State railways, Herr Thielen, 
then Minster of Railways, set up the remarkable doctrine “Private 
“industry has a right to require that State admumistrations shall not 
“pay higher wages than it, and so injure private enterprise ” Hence 
itis no wonder that the following rates of pay were not long ago, and 
presumably are still, in vogue on the lines now controlled no longer 
by Herr Thielen but by Herr Budde. Assistant station clerks, 2s 5d 
a day, assistant porters and platform guards, 2s 434d , assistant 
employees on the permanent way, 2s 3}4d , assistant night watch- 
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men, 2s -2%4d , assistant locomotive stokers, 2s 5d ; assistant brakes- 
men, 2s , station labourers, 2s 4d , luggage porters, 2s 4d ; wages 
which, reckoned on the basis of 300 working days, came to less than. 
750 marks, or £37 108 a year, a little more than the estimated food 
bill of the Imperial Health Bureau There ıs also common complaint 
of the excessive hours worked on the State railways, 12 and 14 hours 
a day being no exception 

So, too, the wages of the men employed underground in Prussian 
State mines were as follows in 1891 and 1897 — 


Per day Per year 

Marks Marks £ s d 
Upper Silesia, 1891 283 , 774=38 14 0 
Upper Silesia, 1897 291 n 794=39 14 oO 
Lower Silesia, 1891... 274 .. ` 824=41 4 O 
Lower Silesia, 1897 .. 280 . . 849=42 9 O 
Dortmund distnct, 1891 . 408 . . 1,217=60 17 O 
Dortmund distnct, 1897 . 432 . 1,328=66 8 o 
Saarbrucken district, 1891 42I 1,212=60 I2 O 
Saarbrucken district, 1897 . 380 . LIOI=55 I O 


Coming to a late- date, we find that, according to wages statistics 
published in the Ofjczal Gazette, the coal, iron, and other mmers 
earned last year the following net wages (ze, after deduction of 
insurance payments and costs incidental to labour) — 


Aggregate aver- 


Per shift age earnings 
Coal Mining Marks. Marke rs d 
Upper Silesia 298 . §36=41 16 o 
“Lower Silesia .... . 279 843=42 3 0 
Westphalia .. .... 398 1,208=60 8 oO 
Saarbrucken . ; co BGI 1,005=54 15 © 
Aix-la-Chapelle » ee. 389 1,169=58 g o 
Salt Mining 
Halle district . ... tee 359 1,082=54 2 0 
Ore Mining 
Mansfeld distnct . ..... . 308 . 894=44 I4 o 
Upper Harz DE aos 233 684=34 4 © 
Siegen-Nassav ; . 297 851=42 II O 
Right Rhine distnct ... 283 : 796=39 16 o 
Left Rhine district . ©. 249 . 699=34 I9 O 


figures which show maximum average earnings for the year of 
£60 8s, and minimum earnings of £34 4s i 
Not long ago the Socialist journal Vorwarts published figures, 
whose accuracy, so far as I am aware, has not been contested, showing 
the wages paid by seven of the richest iron and steel companies, whose 
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dividends varied from 6 to 30 per cent, the average for .the latest 
year being 14 percent It was found that blast furnace men were 
paid from 4d to 4%d per hour, turners from 3d to 5d, machimsts 
4d to 5d, and other workmen as low as 3d per hour That with these 
low wages workmen were’ nevertheless able to take home decent 
earnings was only due to the mordinate hours worked, 11 and 12 hours 
a day being common, even so 60 hours of work a week at 4d an hour 
only makes a wage of 41 The Board of Trade Fiscal Blue-book 
returns the wages earned by the same classes of workers in England 
at from £1 7s to £1 148 for a much shorter week 

A more general picture of the wages rulng in various parts of 
Germany may be obtained from the returns published under the 
Imperial Insurance Laws The average wages paid to 0,317,834 
persons insured under the Imperial Accident Law in 1900 were 735 
marks or £36 15s, 465 percent of the whole earning up to £35 and 
855 of the whole up to £50 To this ıt may be added that the 
Prussian income-tax returns for 1904. showed that 60 per cent of the 
population of that State had mcomes less than goo marks or 445, and 
were as a consequence exempted from this form of taxation 

An illuminating study of a large and important group of industriés, 
spread over the entire country, was published last year by the German 
Woodworkers’ Union, as the result of a comprehensive investigation 
undertaken in the year 1902* The principal trade divisions were 
joiners, turners, brushmakers, basket makers, cork cutters and cart- 
wnghts The average weekly wages of 69,995 workers enumerated 
were 2179 marks for 583 hours of work, but the wages of 7,490, 
or 107 per cent of the whole, fell below 15 marks, those of 20,195, or 
29 per cent were between 15 and 20 marks, and those of 23,910, or 
34 per cent, were between 20 and 25 marks, so that 51,595 or 73 7 per 
cent, fell below 25 marks The longest hours were those of the chair- 
makers, viz, 601 a week on an average, the lowest average wages 
those of the button makers, 1528 marks a week, while other low 
average rates were harmonica makers 15 82 marks, chair makers 16 85 
marks, and clockcase makers 1742 marks The Chemniiz basket 
makers only earned on an average 13s 10d a week, the Breslau and 
Hanover basket makers 14s 2d, the Breslau cartwrights 15s 6d a 
week, the Erfurt and Chemnitz brush makers 15s 3d, and in many 
other towns the wages in these trades were only Is and 2s more. 
The maximum weekly wages of joiners were 25s 8d in Berlin and 
24s ın Elberfeld; the mmmmum were 17s 6d in Chemnitz and 18s in 
Breslau The maximum wages of turners were 23s in Elberfeld and 
the lowest were 14s 8d. in Erfurt 

* “Die Lage der Arbeiter in der Holzindustrie,” Theodor Leipart; Stuttgart, 1904 
It 1s admitted that the year of the inquiry was a bad one for some of the trades 
affected,and that here and there the wages rates returned may have been unfavourably 


influenced as a consequence, but it 1s also stated by the collector that as far as 
possible evident inaccuracies have been allowed for 
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Rent consumed a distressmgly large portion of these frugal earnings 
Taking the whole of the rents exammed they showed an average of 
410 11s per dwelling, agaist £9 10s in 1897, an increase durmg the 
five years of £I Is or I1 per cent, though wages on the whole had 
only increased g2 per cent While in 1893 the average rents m 
29 per cent of the 520 towns covered by the enumeration were 
sbelow £5 a year, the percentage in 1897 was 2004, and in 1902 ıt 
was 186 On the other hand, the rents between £10 and £12 10s. 
mereased from a percentage of 25 m 1893 to one of 78 in 1897 and 
to 98 m 1902 No less than 181 per cent of the total number of 
dwellings (42,025) investigated consisted of only one room, 48 2 per 
cent consisted of 2 rooms, 26 per cent of 3 rooms, 6 per cent of 4 
rooms, and 17 per cent of more than 4 rooms Not less than 173 
per cent of the dwellings were without kitchen. and 1,888 families of 
five or more members lived in dwellings of a single room 

There were enumerated altogether 43,793 separate families, and in 
12,004. cases, or 273 per cent of the whole, the mothers contributed 
to the income of the household Of these 12,004 women 4,438 worked 
out of the house, 6,693 were employed at home, and 224 did work 
both at home and away alternately The editor of the returns says 
expressly that the work was done owimg to the necessity of “supple- 
“mentmg the madequate earnings of the husband” “ That as a rule 
“only bitter necessity causes this women’s work may be regarded as 
“proved by the fact that the percentage of working women 1s but 
“slightly higher ın childless families than in famihes blessed with 
“children Although the last-named wives are prevented by their 
“maternal duties to a far greater extent than the former from under- 
“taking industrial employment, 266 per cent of them are compelled, 
“nevertheless, to submit to it, while the proportion among childless 
“wives 1s only 31 per cent” The proportion of women workers naturally 
varied according to the occupations and earnings of the husbands 
Thus 516 per cent of the wives of brush makers were compelled to 
work for wages, and even 539 per cent of the wives of button makers 
Taking whole distncts, the largest proportions were at Freiburg and 
Chemnitz with 519 and 496 per cent respectively In more than a 
third of the cases the work done by the wives was industrial and 
factory work We have seen what were the average wages of the 
male workers Those of the felnale workers (wives excluded) were: 
$s and under, 42, or 6 per cent , 5s to 10s, 498, or 714 per cent ; 
10s to 15s, 146, or 209 per cent , and over 155, 12, or 17 per cent. 
The average weekly wages of women working in Frankenberg were 
5s 6d, m Bremen 5s 11d, m Freibuig 6s 2d, m Bunzlau 5s 11d, in 
Finsterwalde 6s 3d, m Zeitz 6s 10d, and in Grimma 7s, while the two 
maximum averages for a district were 12s 8d in Frankfort and 
13s 6d. ın Pforzheim 

How low wages, long hours, and other adverse conditions of work 
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and life affect health may be judged from the fact that 24.8 per cent 
of the total number of persons employed were returned as sick durmg 
the year of enumeration (1902) against 235 per cent in the last 
previous year of enumeration (1897) The average duration of 
sickness also increased from 25 8 days in 1897 to 276 days in 1902 
“Undoubtedly this increase of sickness 1s to be attributed to the more 
“unfavourable economic conditions of the year 1902 as compared 
“with 1897” Analysing the sickness, ıt is found that 23 per cent of 
the cases fell to accidents and injuries, and 10 per cent to lung 
diseases The cases of worklessness during the year numbered 
17,935, equal to 253 per cent (one in four) of the total number of 
employees, including women 

Facts hke these give point to Deputy Gothein’s indictment of the 
new Customs Tariff last February in the Reichstag “In the decade 
“in which we had the highest corn prices the rate of mortality was 
“very high Only in the year 1894, after the conclusion of the 
“Russian Commercial! Treaty, did the rate begin to fall rapidly The 
“result was better earnings and cheaper bread Tuberculosis in 
“particular has diminished, thanks to the cheapening of food In 
“England food ıs even cheaper than here, and tuberculosis 1s less 
“frequent. Your policy is thus one of wholesale murder” ; 

Yet the housing conditions of the wood workers are superior to 
those of the poorer classes of Germany’s beautiful and opulent metro- 
pois Dr Adolf Bzaun, the collater of the results of a housing 
enguéte made by the Berlin Workmen’s Sanitary Committee,* 
writes — 


Comparing rent and income, cases were found where out of an 
income of 700 marks, 325 marks were paid in rent Of 14 house- 
holders with an income of 800 marks, only three paid rent below 
200 marks, eight paid 250 marks, two paid 300 marks, and one 
paid 400 marks Of 29 householders with 950 marks income, 
eight paid up to 300 marks, six paid from 300 to 350 marks, two 
paid 400 marks, and one paid 700 marks rent 

Y 
Agan — : 

The majority of the people can only pay their house rent on the 
supposition that their income ıs not diminished by worklessness, 
that portions of their dwellings are regularly let to lodgers, and that 
women and chiléren are able to make a considerable contribution to 
the costs of the household But this regularity of income ıs a rare 
exception with Berlin workmen. 


Many German writers have of late investigated ın various parts of 
the country the visible effects upon the dietary, the nutrition, and the 
general physical well-bemg of the working classes of the policy of 
food taxation, and the results of thew inquines show a starthng 


* ‘Berliner Wohnungsverhaltnisse,” 1893 
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unanimity Several sigmificant facts stand out: an overwhelming 
proportion of income ıs consumed by the one article of food, the 
portion of income intercepted by the direct, and still more the indirect, 
` burdén of the corn and meat duties ıs dangerously large, a diet in 
which meat plays a prominent part is beyond the means of the great 
mass of the labouring class, underfeeding ıs lamentably common and 
ın many districts is the rule, and the physique, health, and vitality of 
the workers suffer as a consequence It 1s safe to say that labour at 
its best ıs pictured by a minute and conscientious study of 44 work- 
men’s budgets, carefully collected in Nuremberg in 1899-1900 and 
published not long ago by the Workmen’s Secretariate of that town 
under the editorship of Dr Adolf Braun It 1s explicitly described 
as “a contribution to the elucidation of the life-conditions of the 
“Nuremberg proletanat,” and the hght which ıt throws upon the lot 
of the workers is lurid indeed Nevertheless, the investigation did 
not touch the poorer classes, but was confined to the workpeople 
described as “better paid,” workpeople also who “for the most part 
“had full employment during the entire period of observation, covering 
“a year, so that the seasonal workers, with their pitiable and irregular 
“conditions, are not cluded” Yet though this picture may be taken 
as showing the urban workers of Germany at their best, it is a picture 
by no means flattermg to the policy of Protection The lowest 
income for the year was 438 18s, and the next lowest was 
445 13s , after which the incomes increased from £58 12s to 475 
ın 20 cases, from £75 to £87 I0s ın I2 cases, from £87 ros to 
£100 ın seven cases, and in three cases they were’ above 4100 
These were, however, the collective earnings of entire families, and 
not the wages of idividual heads of households In the case of 
but few married men did the earnings consist of wages pure and 
simple, on the contrary, a considerable proportion came from the 
work of wife or children or both, and from lodgers Taking the 
group of medium incomes, where the family consisted of man, wife 
and one child, the sources were as follows — 


Income of the 


Total Income Husband Wife Other sources. 
Marks Per cent Per cert Per cent 
1,887 sc sau 6761 «a 1303 seres 1846 
1,760 ; ; 64.22 — m. 3578 
1,745 . gadai 7867 .. I7IQ . | 4ī4 
1532. ueso ; 9945 a55 oo 
1,581 ARRS .. 6957 . Q92 29 51 
DASD yraa 7793 . 1686 .. n.. $521 


The “other sources ” meant for the most part, next to the lettıng of 
rooms, work in spare tıme by the man, and washing and laundry work : 
by the wife Ina higher group, where the children numbered two 
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m a family, the supplementary earnings formed an even larger 
percentage :— 


Income of the 


Total Income Husband Wife. Other sources 
Marks Per cent Per cent Per cent 
TiQ87 © cetuawe see! aas 7137 .. 195% side O12 
1800 seiis 5785 . 4100 soa TS 
1,737 ie 6673 . I204 .. .. 2123 
IJI2 a és 7251 2700 ... 049 
1,027) eae ee 9443 .  — .. 557 


In the case of large families (from 5 to 7 children) the proportion of 
supplementary earnings was as follows — 


Income of the 





Total Income Husband Wife » Other sources 
Marks Per cent Per cent Per cent 
2103 oense ere 5556 . ee 44-44 
LSO p lt 7309 .. 208 . ss.. 2393 
1,304. ga ee cs, AOOO fi m a “ae 2134 


There were cases in which the wives earned 410, 3772, 270 and 
2232 per cent of the total income, ın 15 cases they earned up to 20 
per cent, and only in 11 cases (out of the whole 44) were no direct 
earnings by the wife shown 

It was found that the expenditure on articles of food proper— 
excluding alcoholc drmks—exceeded one-half of the total mcome in 
one-tenth of the cases, was from two-fifths to one-half in far more 
than half the cases, and only rarely was ıt less than a third The 
highest’ proportions were 5729, 5611, 5419, 5249 and 5166, and 
5092 per cent ‘Taking food and drink together, the proportion of 
income so expended was as follows — 


Total Expenditure Per cent. 
Under 1,000 marks 


Between 1,000 and 1,250 marks .. se se sen . 5869 
Between 1,250 and 1,500 marks ...... wees eee ee 4963 
Between 1,500 and 1,750 marks . 6. . ease . . 5063 
Between 1,750 and 2,000 marks .... s woe 5361 
Over 2,000 marks ..... itastve sale vast asset ais 255.25 


Taking the whole of these, for Germany, comparatively highly-paid 
working men’s families, the consumption of meat did not average 240 
grammes or lb a day for the whole household, the extremes being 
2334 grammes and 160 grammes per head per day Yet the mean 
dinner ration allotted to the inmates of the Prussian State Workhouses 
(besides 1,390 grammes of potatoes and other vegetables) 1s 90 
grammes of meat (100 for men and 80 for women) 

Nothing indicates so clearly the standard of civilisation attamed by 
the working classes as the opportunities for relaxation which are 
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offered by their work and the remuneration of this work Here an 
analysis of the Nuremberg household budgets 1s specially significant 
Taking 40 families, belonging to the ézfe of labour, we find that 290 
marks or £14 10s covered the entire purchased pleasures indulged in 
during a whole year by their 185 members The aggregate expendi- 
ture on this head was made up as follows — 


Other 
Incorre Excursions Theatre Concerts Pleasures Total 
Marks Marks Marks Marks, Marks Marks. 
Under 1,000 3 30 330 








I,O0O0O—1,250 518 1275 060 29 66 48 19 
1,250—1,500 2535 3215 830 7963 14543 





1,500—1,750 845 060 3047 3952 
1,750—2,000 40 33 160 085 505 47 83 
Over 2,000 — o — 060 5 60 6 20 





Total 70 86 5495 1095 15371 290 47 








“These figures,” writes the enumerator with hardly-veiled irony, 
“evidence nothing less than a strong desire for pleasure and that 
“extravagance with increasing wages which 1s alleged by enemies of 
“the growing class-movement of the proletariat On the contrary, 
“the figures prompt to regret that the working classes of Nuremberg 
“are able to edify themselves too little by concerts and theatrical 
“performances and to refresh themselves by excursions” It would be 
interesting to have the Nuremberg workman’s comment upon the fact, 
recoided by the newspapers as a commonplace, that the factory 
operatives of Oldham drew from their hohday clubs and savings banks 
last month (August) no less a sum than £150,000, and, armed with this 
“holiday money,” were conveyed in “fifty-three special trains” to 
pleasure resorts in all parts of the country Far from having his play- 
week once a year, however, the German workman has not yet his free 
Saturday afternoon. 

Several extracts from the conclus:ons drawn by the editor from the 
study of these select budgets are pregnant with meaning — 


It 1s only possible in exceptional cases for married workmen in 
Nuremberg to maintain a family with their own wages 
More than half of the total cases, and far more than half of the 
budgets of married men, showed important earnings from lodgers 
The cheap kinds of sausage . . seldom of unsuspictous origin 
play a great part in the food of the Nuremberg workpeople 
Lamentably small ıs the consumption of eggs. . . The con- 
t sumption of milk, butter and cheese is far below the desirable 
standard 
In the consumption of meat the workmen to a large extent depend 
on the cheaper sorts, with horseflesh, horse lungs, horse-liver cheese, 
and horse sausage. 
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More impressive still, however, is the picture of hfe m the lower 
strata of dustrial society drawn by Paul Mombert in his study of 
the incidence of the food taxes* Mombert investigated 75 accredited 
workmen’s budgets with the one view of discovering how the income 
of the workers 1s spent under a system of Protection, what is the 
tribute levied by agrarianism upon the earmings of the poor, and how 
the dearness of food bears upon the grave question of national 
feeding and physique He found that the average yearly consump- 
tion of corn was 2407 kilogrammes for adults and 1801 kilogrammes 
on an average for every member of the family regardless of age, and 
on this basis of consumption he estimated that the absolute taxation 
per family, with a duty of 41 15s, was 3179 marks, and the 
relative taxation 364 per cent of the entre imcome, though 
with the new duty of £2 15s on wheat the absolute taxation 
would be 4995 marks per family and the relative taxation 
572 per cent of income Taking wages at an average of 
380 marks (3s 10d) per day, this means that 131 days’ work 
will be needed a year to pay the one duty on corn But the 
corn duty which the agranians desire, and are determined still to 
agitate for, viz, 43 15s per ton (the maximum under the new Customs 
Tariff) would represent 68 11 marks for each of Mombert’s 75 families 
(equal to 780 per cent of the total income), or 179 days’ work m 
the year Mombert found, too, that the average daily consumption 
of potatoes in 71 families was 623 grammes per adult, the maximum 
bemg one kilogramme (2-1/sth Ib) mm the case of a Zittau weaver. 
On the other hand, of these families four ate no meat at all the whole 
year through, in two other cases the only flesh food was herring ; 
and the average consumption of flesh for the whole was 55 3 grammes 
daily per adult Mombert’ held ıt to be clearly proved that ın conse- 
quence of the high price of food stuffs bread and meat are 
systematically replaced by potatoes, or meat by bread and potatoes ; 
and that in general food tends to become less various, less appetising, 
and less nourishing 


“Where,” he asks, “shall the workers find the means of meeting 
the increased burdens which are imposed upon them? ..... 
Already a serious under-consumption of food prevails in most 
working men’s families, and with ıt 1s connected the great disposition 
of the lower classes to lung diseases, tuberculosis, etc, with a 
relatively high mortality, since a badly nourished body offers far less 
resistance to sickness than one that 1s well nourished ” 


It 1s the same moral which had already been pointed by Rechenberg 
in his study of the life of the Saxon handweavers “As a tule,” he 
writes, “the food lacks meat altogether, most weavers’ families eat 
“neither flesh nor flesh goods, of those families investigated by me, 


* “Die Belastung des Arbeiterernkommens durch die Kornzolle,” Jena, 1901. 
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“the majority of whom belonged to the comparatively easily-situated 


“classes, herrings and the cheapest meat are eaten now and then, and 
“on high festivals, and in isolated cases every Sunday, fresh meat 
“(pork and beef) The people eat to satiety, yet they nevertheless 
“eat too little” 

Analysing further these 75 workmen’s budgets, Mombert found 
that savings were exceptional —“A surplus of income over expendi- 
“ture 1s effected ın very few cases by our lower classes, yet savings 
“are of such pre-eminent importance for the position of the working 
“classes that no severer accusation can be made against the advocates 
“of the corn duties than that the tribute paid to the landowners by 
“the toilers comes out of their savings, often laid by as the result of 
“self-denial for the day of need” He concludes —“It ıs possible to 
“do without champagne and caviare, but no one can lve without 
“bread and meat, these must be bought, and when the necessaries 
“of life are made dearer ıt is necessary to economise in something 
“else . Thus a cheaper house ıs taken, the coat is patched a 
“httle longer instead of being replaced by a new one, a cheaper 
“cigar ıs smoked, the newspaper is dropped, a little pleasure is 
“abandoned here and another there which formerly could be afforded , 
“everything, indeed, which makes life more tolerable has to be given 
“up because of the pressure of taxation in the service of militarism, 
“which again only serves for the protection and enrichment of the 
“dominating class” 

View the matter ın whatever aspect we will, the facts are eloquent 
in the testimony they bear to the harmful effect of a policy of food 
taxation in diminishing the scanty resources of the working classes 
and ın cruelly handicapping them ın the struggle for a higher standard 
of hfe Let it agam be admitted that wages have to some extent 
mcreased and that a certam amelioration of the worker’s condition 
has been effected by the Insurance Laws which (largely at his own 
expense) make provision for times of sickness, of accident, and of 
permanent disability Yet agamst these gains must be set losses in 
every direction—in the greater cost of commodities and the conse- 
quent diminished purchasing power of money, in the greater height 
of Imperial and State taxation, m the application in a constantly- 
increasing degree of the proceeds of this taxation to militarism and 


' those unremunerative enterprises which constitute the universal burden 


of modern States Worst of all, Protection is demonstrably but one 
expression of that general spirit of reaction and obscurantism which 
for the time has captured German politics, checking all popular 
aspirations, and staying the wheel of progress To-day, as twenty- 
five years ago, the Party by whose votes the food of the people 1s 
subjected to higher taxation is the Party which 1s most hostile to 
popular institutions, which scoffs at Constitutional Government, which 
abhors Education Acts, and which would, if it could, put back the 
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national clock to the dismal hour when the labourer was a chattel and 
self-government merely an object of desire. The Socialist Vorwarts 
wrote on the day following the ratification of the new commercial 
treaties (February 23rd, 1905) — 


The usury tariff and the usury treaties are a new exceptional law 
against the German working classes. Once the Socialist law was 
indirectly to have made the organisation of the workers impossible. 
Ever since that attempt failed, and the labour organisations on the 
contrary enormously increased owing to that law, Prussian feudalism, 
the inveterate ally of Prussian absolutism, has sought some effective 
means of counteracting the “dangers” which threaten its domination. 
In the mad increase of the protective duties ıt hopes it has found the 
means Nevertheless, just as in the past all endeavours of the 
dominant class to obstruct the progress of history have failed, so 
will this leviathan scheme of national plunder leave results the 
opposite of those desired by its authors The very menace offered to 
the German nation by the usury tariff gave to Social Democracy its 
triumph of three million votes. Now the tariff ıs a reality, and its 
effects will inflict severe injuries upon the German nation But by the 
checking of all the progressive forces of civilisation, by the artificial 
propping up of a feudal aristocracy and the cultivation of a feudal 
capitalism, the German people will be lashed into an indignation 
little dreamt of to-day by the authors of this frivolous work. 


There 1s bitterness ın the words, but it 1s the bitterness of men who, 
nightly or wrongly, feel that the State 1s not acting fanly by them, and 
that their welfare is being sacrificed to a single privileged interest 
Allow for vivacity and exaggeration of language, this verdict of the 
most widely-read of Socialist organs nevertheless faithfully reflects 
the collective mind of the German working classes on the purpose and 
the influence of Protective legislation 


WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


THE BLACK-WASHING OF DANTE. 


i L come to bury Cesar, not to praise him., 
a 


ef OT to praise him” No! That has been done by the great 
multitude whom no man can number By poets and sages 

and rhapsodists By the learned world and the Italan peasant in his 
village homestead, to whom long passages of the Commedia have been 
household words By those who know Dante’s works and something 
of his tumes—and by Mrs Grundy I am but an advocatus diabolz 

But the advocatus dzabolz ıs only brought into requisition at the 
canonisation of a saint When common men die, “their memorial 
“perishes with them” When men pass away who have done nothing 
great and noble, or pre-emmently wicked, who “have no hope of 
“death” because “they have never lived,” we scantly “look at them 
“and take our way” There can be no advocatus diabolz except when 
a man who may justly be called “Great” 1s on his tral Even Voltaire, 
who commends the claim of a friend to call Dante’s work “monstrous,” 
and who pronounces his style “barbarous,” can recognise the 
commanding merits of his immortal work , 

If, then, I am in this article an advocatus diabolz, ıt can only be 
because I have a profound belief in the greatness of the man And 
that I may not be misunderstood, let me, for a moment, ın the briefest 
way possible, join the long train of his worshippers and admirers and 
utter some commonplaces about his undeniable splendours 

Dante was a strong man and a brave man, a stern, melancholy, 
silent exile, who would not even buy back hig return to his beloved 
Florence at the price of his honour or his conscience A great patriot 
and a lover of liberty at any price. Pell-mell into hell he tumbled 
pope, priest and emperor who stood in the way of hberty as he under- 
stood the word A great poet, and as great amaster of prose Witness 
his “Nel mezzo del cammin, Per me si va, Era già Pora, Not legge- 
“vamo un giorno, Come le pecorelle ,” and the wonderful description 
of his first meeting with Beatrice in the Vita Nuova, For imagination 
or for horror take the first five Cantos of the Wy o, or the awful 
description of the death of Ugolino and his sons; iN of the father’s 
eternal vengeance on Ruggieri It was a blessed ‘spiration which 
prevailed on Dante to turn his elegant Latin inception of the 
Commedia into the vulgar Lingua Toscana. 
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Then again Dante had in his head and at his fingers’ ends all the 
learning of his day, of the fathers and doctors of the Church, of 
the schooljften , and of such classics as were known His allusive 
style points to funds of knowledge—the results of deep and curious 
research Nor can we forget that, if he was endowed with a saeva 
wndignatio comparable with that of Swift, he had also a tenderness not 
often mdulged in by the Insh Dean* Both were embittered by 
the wrongs they suffered and the disappointments they endured But 
Dante was capable of finishing his life with the “Paradiso,” and one 
of his latest utterances was a cry for “peace” And here I might add 
a word or two about his portrait No one can look at this without 
feeling himself in the presence of a very real man, a grave, reverend 
mystic, one worthy of a position among the great masters who had a 
place of honour in the first circle of the Inferno We count hım as 
one of them — 

Genti v’eran con occhi tardi e gravi, 
Di grande autorità ne’ lor sembianti 
Parlavan rado, con voci soavı t 


Let such a man have his due honour ın the Temple of Fame But 
nether for hım, nor for any, may recognition become slavery or 
idolatry And there 1s assuredly a reverse side of the medal 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF DANTE’S POETRY IN THE COMMEDIA 


There 1s in many poets a noble simplicity which goes straight to the 
pomt ın fewest words Homer excels in this, and Wordsworth 
Cowper and Coleridge do not fall behind among our English poets 
Dante has ıt frequently ın such lines as — 


Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa 
Per me sı va nell’eterno dolore, 

La bocca mı bacıò tutto tremante. 

Quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante 
E caddi, come corpo morto cade. 


* He can be very tender at times, over lost souls ın hell Virgil has to rebuke 
him because he dares to sorrow over souls whom Divine justice has ceased to pity 
There is a beautiful passage 1n the Purgatorio (1 44) which Dante puts into the 
mouth of Virgil and which ts more moving than a multitude of words The great, 
men of the past are in hell because the doctrine of the Trinity had not been revealed 
tothem Virgil says — 

“I speak of Anstotle and of Plato, 
‘ And many more”—and here he bowed his head, 
And more he said not, and remained disturbed.—Purg 111 43 
(Here and elsewhere I have used Longfellow’s translation ) 


t People vere there with solemn eyes and slow, 
Of great authority in their countenance, 
They spake but seldom, and with gentle voices —Jzf iv 112-14 
It would almost seem that Tope de Vega in the Hermosura de Angelica had this 
passage in his mind when he wrote — 
de ojos graves, 
Graves mirados, y en mirar suaves 
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But he ıs far more addicted to circumlocutions which seem fantastic, 
prosaic, strange and out of place I began to make a ist of them, 
but, when they amounted to scores, I desisted. Dante fells us that 
Ugolino gnawed Ruggier’s zeschzo:e laltre cose, 1e, “the head and 
“the other things” Now why /’alire cose? Not for the rhyme, for 
he expressly declares that “never a rhyme had led hm to say other 
“than he would” Not for the sense, for the whole repast was of the 
flesh of the skull Not for the humour, for there ıs no trace of grim 
fun in the words Not to help the imagination, for it dissipates it He 
may have had a passage in the Old Testament ın his mind, but there 
the curious verbiage 1s relevant, not heie However one regards it, 1t 
appears obnoxious : 

Doubtless such offences can be found in other poets When Words- 
worth substitutes a “prominent feature ”* of the face for the little word 
“nose,” we feel he transgresses the limits of simplicity, and when we 
come across Virgil’s familiar vox fauczbus haesit, we feel inclined to 
translate “his voice stuck in his jaws,” being mindful that the fine 
scriptural phrase (which represents a fact)—“his tongue cleaved to the 
“roof of his mouth ”—1is not a translation When ın prose Alison tells 
us that certain “ample stores will supersede the necessity of searchmg 
“in the bowels of the earth for the purposes of warmth and 
“manufacture,” we regret that he did not replace the last fourteen 
words by the words “ mining for coal” There is a passage in the 
“ Aphrodisian ” of the poet Antiphanes which Athenaeus has preserved 
for us It exactly describes and lashes such offences agaist good 
writing as these It goes as follows .— 

A. If I want to mention a “dish,” shall I say “a dish” or “a 
round-bellied earthen vessel formed by the potter's wheel, baked in 
another habitation of the same mother, which encloses the tender, 
new, muilk-fed offspring of the flock”? 

B. Ye Gods, ıt will be my death if you do not say straight out and 
simply a “meat dish ” 

A. Good Shall I say “a mess of goat’s milk and honey from the 
yellow bee which has its seat on the broad foundation of the chaste 
virgin, daughter of Demeter, and which luxuriatesin numberless folds 
of pie-crust ,’’ or simply a “‘ cheese-cake ” ? 

B. Well, I prefer “ cheese-cake ” 

A What do you say to “Sweat-drops from the fount of 
Dionysus ” ? 

B Say “wine,” sans phrase 

A Or “The dark lhquor of dews” ? 

B. Cut it short and say “ water” 

A. Or “‘air-borne, cassia-breathing fragrance ” ? 

B. Just say “ myrrh,” and don’t use these long circumbendibuses, 
For it seems to me a silly bit of work not to say the exact word but to 
go about and about. 

* His prominent feature hke an eagle’s beak. 


bet 4 
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Now let us apply this advice We read in the Acts that Christ 
declares to Ananias in a vision that Paul is a “chosen vessel” Here 
the metaphor is in place and season But to declare to the troubled 
Ananias that Paul, the enemy, was now a vessel of the Lord chosen 
for definite service 1s quite different from calling him Vas d'elezione, 
which Dante does several times, without anything in the context to 
justify the appellation Such misplaced paraphrase is exceedingly 
common with Dante Thus — 


Ll mar di tutto ıl senno” means Virgil La bella Donnat is the 
church. As also // grembo a Dio} 

[X] bel paese la dove ıl si suona§ ıs Italy So also Dante tells 
us there were so many Bolognese in Hell that there remained fewer 
people on earth :— 

A dicey sipa tra Savena e wf Reno || 


Lo ne perder le vene e 2 polst ,F 1e., I died. 


La città che nel Batista 
Cangio °l primo padrone ** 


means Florence, which set up St John the Baptist for‘its patron saint 
instead of Mars 

La concubina d: Trtone tt means the moon , la donna di Titone being 
the sun So also Cazno e le spene tt for the moon, Dante's “Cain” is 
our “man in the moon” who gathered sticks on Sunday and was put 
there with his bundle of sticks, or his “ bush.” 

Infino alla forcate§§ 1e, to where the body ends So also 
Infino al grosso,||| ie, up to where the legs begin to fatten—the 
brawn 

Chel dz su tren dt sotto fF further on, sottosopra ` 

Ciò che di sopra il mar Rosso ee***, 1 e, Egypt. 

Colui che ıl mondo schiara means the sun. The next two lines 
describing evening, are — 

La faccia sua a nor tien meno ascosa, 
Come la mosca cede alla zanzara ttt 


* The sea of all discerrment —/zf vu 7 t The beautiful Lady.—Juf xix. 57 
+t The bosom of God —-/zf xu 119 
§ [In] the fair land there where the .S2 (Yes) doth sound —/zf xxxn 80 
| Twixt Reno and Savena to say sta —Juf xvin 61 (Sza ıs Bolognese dialect 
for Sz = Yes) 
€ I lost thereby my ve-ns (Longf “sleep,” sozz) and pulses —/xzf xu 63 
** The city which to the Baptist 
Changed its first patron —Jzf xi 143 


++ The concubine of old Tithonus.—Pu7g. 1x 1. 

tt Cain and the thorns —Jzf xx. 126, 

§§ As far down as the fork —Jxzf xıv 108 lll Up to the calf —Jxzf xix 24 

J That standest upside down —Jx/ x1x. 46. More exactly, “ that holdest the part 
above down below” 

%** With whatever on the Red Sea 1s —/zf xxiv 90 


ttt He who lights the world 
His countenance keeps least concealed from us, 
While as the fly gives place unto the gnat —/#/f xxvi. 26 
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[ Vergeleo| che mavea 
Da quella parte onde wl core ha la gente 1e, on the left. 
Che fa dt sé un mezzo arco dt pontet 1e, who bends his body. 
I! cantor de bucolict carm: means Virgil. Pescator is St. Paul 
Other poets have called him “The Fisherman,” where the subject: 
demanded it With Dante it 1s only a name 


Maria nel figho die di beccot 
Leccar lo specchio di Narewsso.§ 


. This, unless ıt 1s rony, 1s a peculiarly flagrant instance of bad taste 
Mention of Narcissus brings to our mind a vision of pure 
limpid streams of flowing water Now in the passage in the 
Inferno Dante has allowed himself for the second time the 
licence of broad and unclean farce, so disgusting that even 
the indulgent “Master” rebukes Dante for listening to the ribald 
recriminations of the two actors in the scene One of them ıs 
lying, baked in thirst, in the stagnant pool of putrid water (/’acgua 
marcia), and the other jeeringly taunts him that ıt would not want 
much to induce him Zeccar lo specchzo dt Narcisso The indecency of the 
whole conception and the impropriety of the allusion excepted, I am 
willing to concede that “to lick up a miror ” is not a more extravagant 
metaphor than Shakespeare’s “Was the hope drunk wherein you 
“dressed yourself? ”—or Milton’s, who apostrophises “blind mouths” 

Se quella [ingua], con chro parlo, non st secca,|| ie, unless I die 


Il monte 
Per che 2 Pisan veder Lucca non ponno,J 
meaning that Monte Giuliano lies between the two towns. 


Parean Cocchiare anella senza gemme 
Chi nel viso degh uomini legge omo, 
Ben avria queve conosciuto Lemme ** 


The description 1s of men whose eyes were sunk into their sockets 
so that the eyes and nose made the letters O M O, so that the mm 
(of the nose) was evident between the two o’s (of the eyes). Perhaps 
. the omo meant womo—=man (See note on passage in Longfellow’s 
Dante with quotation from Berthold of Regensburg of the thirteenth 
century.) We get a corresponding fanciful analogy in the Inferno — 


* Who had me standing 
Upon that side where people have their hearts —Pw g x 47. 


t Who makes [of] himself the half arch of a budge —Pwg xix 42 
{ Mary made a prey of her own son —Pu7g. xxi 30. This rendering slurs over 
the cold coarseness of the Itahan 
§ To heck up the mirror of Narcissus —Jzf xxx 128 
|| If that wherewith I speak be not dried up —/#f xxx 129 
T The mountain 
For which the Pisans cannot Lucca see —J7#/. axxu 30 
>* Their sockets were hike rings without the gems. 
Whoever in the face of men reads omo 
Might well in these have recogmsed the 7 —Purg xxi 31 
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Delno. .. v: s: faita,* because the z of no 1s turned into z ż, and 
the o into æ. (Ita=sı=yes ) 
Si che il piè fermo sempre era il più bassot m going up hill. 


On this matter of poetical language or licence I will only adduce 
one more passage out of this mar dz tutto al senno I refer to 
that immortal phrase of Dante’s—the words “il gran rifiuto” 
Now many great poezs have doweied the great deeds of great 
men with immortal phrases, but to drag out poor Celestine V 
—a very good sort of fellow who did his duty to the utmost of his 
limited powers—from his dusty medieval obscurity and brand him with 
this inscription seems to be a poor sort of joke and to indicate a lack 
of all sense of proportion THE GREAT DENIAL Whose? 
Peter’s, perhaps, who denied our Lord, or Judas’ who betrayed Him? 
Oh, no! Only Celestme’s Who was Celestine, and what had he 
done? Who, besides historians, knows or cares? His was to be 
signalised as the great denial or rejection throughout all the ages of 
mankind! 

It may be said that what I have brought forward only proves what 
a bad critic I am, and how blind I am to Dante’s beauties and excellen- 
cies Letus bring this to the proof It must not be forgotten that no 
hving being who knows Dante at all denies that he ıs a great poet, 
and by his position among the great poets he must be judged He 
himself, with the prescience of greatness, crowns himself with laurels 
as comparable with Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, and with his gentle 
master—srzmus inter pares—Virgil Can any of these poets, can all 
of these poets, with the famous schools of poetry of Greece and 
modern Europe added, produce for us among them twenty passages 
as fantastic, irrelevant, gross, prosaic, unnecessarily allusive, as the 
samples I have culled above out of scores of instances?{ Homer, 
we know, nods, but Dante nods and has exceedingly bad dreams 
Does he “nod”? This does not represent the fact Dante ıs wide 
awake and pursues this course of set purpose because he intends it 
If he were obscure as Browning, with deep suggestion behind the 
obscurity, quaint as Herbert or Donne, with serious meaning 
concealed in the quamntness , careless as Goethe, after having strewed 
his path with great thoughts which furrow the brain, he might be 
forgiven, but what is there suggestive in the obscurity of calling 
Thebes, apart from any context, Za cztta dı Bacco, what deep thought 
in the careful carelessness 

To credo ch e1 credettt ch’10 credesse, 


which reminds one of nothing so much as “I am so glad you are glad 


* No into yes is changed —Jzf xx1 42. 
+ So that the firm foot ever was the lower —/zf 1 30 
+ Longfellow notes the teresting parallel between the following passage from 
the Ihad (E 305-7), and Inf xxxiv. (76-7) — 
Tp Bade Aivetao car’ ioyiov tvOa Te pnpds 
‘loyipivorpéperat roróàny dé ré piv kaħtovot 
Oadace Be of KoTbANY, mpòs ppw pynte tevovTe 


+ 
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“that I am glad”? Such extravagances seem to me only redeemed 
from pure sordidness and vulgarity by their audacity 

I offer the following as some explanation of Dante’s careful 
selection of fantastic phiases His work was a “Commedia,” and ıt 
had not the epithet “Divina” apphed to ıt by himself,* nor indeed tall 
a century after his death Now he gives his reasons for calling it a 
“Comedy ” in a well-known letter to his friend and patron Can Grande 
della Scala He explains that a Comedy begins harshly but ends 
happily, and so his great poem ıs horrid and foul (horrzbslis et fætida) 
at the beginning in Hell, but ın the end 1s prosperous, desirable, and 
pleasing (gros pera, destderabilts, et grata) n Heaven So much (says 
he) for the matter And as for the manner, the style ıs free and homely 
(remissus et humilis), as befits the language ın which it 1s written— 
that of the chatter of good wives (cx gud et mulierculae 
communicant) t 

This ıs Dante’s explanation, and ıt satisfies the facts of the case 
Had Dante, like his master Virgil, whose A©neid, he tells us, was an 
Alta Tragedza, wntten the Divina Commedia, as he at first intended, 
in Latin—the language of the Church, the schools, and all polite 
literature—he would have elevated his style and spoilt his poem. But 
when he selected the vulgar tongue and addressed himself to his 
unlettered countrymen, he determmed to write ın a lower key. This 
sufficiently accounts for his very homely metaphors, and his homely 
and direct allusions to places, customs and events, very familiar to 
himself and his countrymen Edward Fitzgerald says somewhere that 
Milton “tips the reader out of Paradise or Hell into the schoolroom,” 
and we may similarly say that many a time Dante tips us out of 
Paradise, Purgatory and Hell into some Italan tavern where the 
peasant details. his story in his own vernacular 

This also explains that while Dante’s grotesque and often unpleasing 
metaphors and allusions are common in the Inferno, they are less 
common in considerable parts of the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, and 
are quite absent, I think, from the poetry of the Vita Nuova Perhaps, 
too, 1t explains his monition to the reader that he must be attentive, 
teachable and sympathetic (attentus, docilis, et benevolus) 

Can these pedantries be excused on the plea of grim humour? Her 
and there, perhaps, as when he calls hell gate — : 


La porta 
Lo cut soghare a nessuno è negato $ 


* Still, ın the letter to Can Grande, mentioned below, he writes of “ Comoediae 
sublimem Canticam quae decoratur titulo Paradis,” and again of the “Paradiso” he 
lauds the “bonitas et perfectio formae partis prologi’ 

ł A curiously similar explanation 1s given by Gonzalo de Berceo (cerca 1260) for 
writing in Spanish and not Latin 

Quiero far una prosa in Raman paladino, 

En qual suele el pucblo fabla 4 su vicino 
“I wish to write a simple tale” (it is not in “prose” but in rhymed verse) “ın 
common speech in which our folk are wont to talk one to another ” 


¢ The gate 
Plog Whose threshold unto no one 1s denied —/zf xv 86. 
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But one would think there was httle room for humour, or laughter, 
grim or otherwise, ın the subject of Hell, Purgatory and Heaven, and 
in only one other passage that I can remember (besides the one 
already mentioned) does he lend himself to farce, where the devils and 
their victims fool about on the edge of the pitchlake Butif, exceptin 
these two instances, he abstains from farce, he permits himself a filthi- 
ness of idea and language only to be equalled by that of Dean Swift 
ın poetry which one may hope nobody reads And, indeed, in one 
place he rightly calls the method of punishment a disgusting method 
(modo 50220) 

And who was it that carefully thought out these horrid tortures 
and carried them out in these “disgusting ways?” God, from all 
eternity , for Dante expressly says that Hell ıs one of the eternities 
And what God? This is Dante’s answer—one among many iterations 
of the same idea — 


La divina Potestate, 
La somma Sapienza, e il primo Amore. 


A fine description! The finer, the more dreadful! 
\ 


DANTE’S ARTIFICIALITY AND WANT OF PROPORTION. 


If one wants to understand a man and his wntings one must measure 
him by his surroundings, his country and his times One gets a 
hopelessly wrong estimate by imagining him m a time and among 
thoughts alien to his temperament and his environment It ıs not 
surprising therefore that ın an age when it did not strike anyone as 
either unjust or silly to condemn men to the tortures of hell, Dante 
should have done the same Indeed we may refer to much later times, 
even to the present day, for hke anomalies of mistaking a malevolent 
and stupid Devil for God It has taken Christendom a very long 
time to discover that common-sense 1s no less outraged than justice 
and mercy, let alone divine love, by consignig erring men to an 
eternity of unavailing anguish and rebellion Calvin was centuries 
later than Dante, and the rampant Calvimsm of America in such 
exemplars as the Rev Michael Wngglesworth or Jonathan Edwards 
1s quite as horrible, and as prosaic and pedantic as Dante at his worst. 
And to come to our days, the Rev Father J Furniss in his “Books for 
“Children,” 1896, issued cum permissu,” and used extensively ın the 
poorer Roman Catholc schools, can deliver himself of such an 
abomination as this — 

“The fifth dungeon ıs the red-hot oven The httle child is in the 
“red-hot oven. Hear how it screams to come out, see how it turns 
“and twists itself about in the fire It beats its head against the 
“roof of the oven. It stamps its httle feet on the floor” 

I do not know what mercy Dante would have extended to this 

* This ıs a republication Father Furniss died in 1865 
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httle child, as he only mentions little children who, as unbaptised, 
go to Hell, and, as baptised, o1 under Old Testament covenants, go 
to heaven, but I am sure he could not have been more blind and 
brutal than the above miserable exponent of modern thought We 
must therefore grant him great licence But on the other hand we 
cannot forget that he was not a Rev Father Furmiss—a modern 
exhalation (with regard to the matter under consideration) from 

‘the lake of putrid medievahsm He was the foremost man 
of his age, and we expect such a man to be a leader of the 
people to the highest and noblest thought Here was a man in the 
forefront of a dawming Renaissance A httle before his tıme flourished 
‚Adelard of Bath, mathematician and natural philosopher, and 
Averrhoes, the Arabian physician Durmg his lifetime lived Roger 
Bacon and Robert Grosseteste in England, the two Pisani, Cimabue 
and Giotto in Italy, St Francis and St Domunic, the founders of the 
two new orders, with Bonaventura, the first Franciscan prior, on the 
thrones of Hungary and France, St Ehzabeth and St Louis, among 
the schoolmen, Duns Scotus, Alexander of Hales, Raymond Lully, 
Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus And before he died, the last 
schoolman, Wilham of Ockham, the first Flemish painter, Van Eyck, 
the poets Petrarch, Chaucer, Langland and Gower, and Boccaccio, 
the novelist, came into notice And all this new dawn faded into a 
second mght Why? 

Partly because the schoolmen, with St Thomas Aquinas at their 
head and the pseudo-Anstotle of erroneous translation, overwhelmed” 
the splendid work of Roger Bacon, but principally because of the 
baleful influence of Dante He threw the glamour of his Imagination 
and the power of his intellect as a viscous net over the intelligence 
of mankind, and ensnared them ın his fatal web, enslaving them to 
the yoke of medieval Chnistiamity It was bad enough that he 
created hell so artificial, so disproportioned, so ineffably inept, ıt was 
far worse that men accepted his descriptions without demur as a 
reasonable representation of eternal venities If Dante had been 
only a philosopher known to the learned in Latin writings, no great 
mischief would have ensued, but he was a oez, whose words had 
long fingers, whose thoughts held possession ın the hearts of common 
men He sat in the seat of the mighty as a master ın Israel, as a 
teacher in the counsel of the highest He was a power on the 
threshold of the cottage and the hearth of the peasant, whose cantos 
were recited through the streets of the cities And,,as the angel of 
the Apocalypse bound the devil, so Dante used his mighty power to 
bind Chnstendom with a great chain for a thousand years 

If it were not that we regard Dante as a genius towering above his 
contemporaries, we could not greatly blame him because with them 
he believed in the brutality and stupidity of God But we can blame 
him for his utter absence of spirituality That there 1s some scholastic 
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order in his circles of the Inferno I can quite believe, though one 
needs to be a schoolman to discover ıt But without that clue, who 
could locate the various sinners of Hell and Purgatory, or the blessed 
of Paradise? Who could determine, as Dante does, the various 
degrees of guilt and beatitude? Who would dare to discrrmmate 
between the denwens of Hell and of Purgatory? Why should some 
noble souls, of whom worthy men spoke worthily, be condemned “ 
because’ stained with some vile sin to the Inferno, while other souls, 
of whom chronicles have nothing to say to their credit, get to 
Purgatory That Virgil should be in Hell and Statius in Purgatory 
1s ecclesiastically explained, as also why Anstotle and Socrates are 
in the former, and Noah, with a few other Old Testament characters, in 
Heaven Why do Rachel and Beatrice, except as mere types, 
take position in the hierarchy of Heaven immediately below the 
mother of Jesus? And what proportion or natural affinity have the 
offences with the punishments? Why ıs ice a good punishment for 
traitors, and fire for the fraudulent? Can we suppose that, 1f Dante, 
or any other individual, wise or foolish, had ıt all to do again, he 
would not have jumbled the Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven of this 
poem, and produced a brand-new dispensation? 

I have talked of a “want of proportion,” as if there were some 
degree of proportion But this divine child scatters his bricks, giver 
him to form castles with, ın such wild confusion that the higgledy- 
piggledy muddle ıs not proportion at all. There ıs the broad 
distinction between sins and wickedness, which he observes after a 
fashion, ascribing sins (z#continenza e besitalzta) to the first seven 
circles, and wickedness (malzzza) to the Malebolge But the 
definition ıs ill retained, and does not hold for Purgatory 

The fact ıs Dante wanted types, and men to him were types. 
He ticketed them, blue, green, brown, dirty grey, and black, for some 
vice or virtue Then he plunged them into the abyss or raised them 
to the Empyrean accordingly That would be all very well if his 
types were denoted by fanciful names But consider, if a great 
poet were to distribute the grave and reverend Canons of St Pauls 
and Westminster Abbey to the three regions of the world to come, 
whether, apart from the charge of hcentious libel, he would not have 
been considered to have degraded his office In fun, ıt would be 
most tasteless humour, ın gnm earnest, ıt would be the depth of 
“malhizia.” 

It ıs when we come to the lowest pit of Hell, where Lucifer stands, 
fixed to his breast but active upwards, that Dante is at his worst— 
so horrid, so fantastic, so mcongruous that the horror becomes 
absolutely ludicrous Into the three mouths of Lucifer he thrusts the 
three greatest sinners of the world—in the front mouth Judas Iscariot, 
head inwards, m the side mouths, Brutus and Cassius, heads. 
outside Is this awful or is ıt simply childish? 
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“Oh, but these are types, the one of the sin against Heavenly 
“rule, the others of the sin against lawful Imperialism” But were 
they not alsomen? And has not Brutus been held in honour by good 
judges of what honour means? And was the Cæsar he slew an 
emperor? Was not Cesar even praised for refusing the crown? And 
if it be said that these lived so long ago that we may consider them 
types, was Brunnetto Latini, Dante’s revered master who taught him 
the immortality of the soul, and of whom Villani and Boccaccio speak 
highly, and who must have had friends and relations lrvmg—was he 
to be treated by his pupil as “only a type”? 

It can hardly be brought as a reproach against Dante that, as 
the punishments in Hell are artificial and not correspondent to the 
crimes, so they would only further tend to brutalise the already brutal 
inhabitants Nor weuld it trouble him in any way, any more than 
it did Tertulhan, who tells us that one of the ineffable joys of the saved 
will be to hear the cries and groans of the damned, to remember-——-what, 
indeed, he insists on—that pristine Love ordained it all But when the 
poet brings us to Purgatory, where souls are prepared for Heavenly 
bliss, we should expect he would see the necessity of spiritual 
redemption assuming a definite character Here, too, the punishments 
often bear very slight and accidental relationship to the offence But 
let us take an mstance 

In the seventh circle, the nearest to the earthly Paradise, are 
confined the monstrous offenders agamst purity These in the 
highest circle of Purgatory, and Paolo and Francesca m Hell! One- 
half of them go one way, one-half the other When they meet they 
kiss, and utter, rank to rank, a burden of reminder of their old sins 
This burden refers in plain and forcible words to the vices non 
nominanda that St Paul condemns Now what redeeming power is 
there ın repeating these nauseous reminiscences so many times a 
day with monotonous regularity for so many thousand years? Where 
does La Somma Sapienza appear? 

It 1s very terrible that Dante should have inculcated such degraded 
notions, and we may regretfully add that he was not the first nor the 
last to attempt to justify the ways of God to man by supplying the 
Zacunae of his own ignorance with a liberal outpourmg from a 
disordered imagination But the greater the attempt, the greater the 
fall And if Dante had nothing better to do than to babble the 
most ignoble babblings of his age in splendid and indehble words— 
“splendide mendax”—it might have been better if the tongue with 
which he spoke had dried within his mouth 

Dante had his Bible He knew his New Testament He had 
read the nie beatitudes He knew of Him who went about doing 
good. He was not wholly ignorant of the story of self-sacrifice 
Could he not mse to the height of his great argument? 

I shall perhaps be told that he has done so in the Paradiso. I 
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do not thnk so To my mind the Paradiso 1s scholastic, ecclesiastical, 
hierarchical, impossible I can understand the Inferno and the 
Purgatorio even when they revolt me But I am free to confess that 
a great deal of the Paradiso 1s incomprehensible to me as appealing 
to the imtellect, and antipathetic as appealing to spirituality 
Personally, the heaven of Dante would infinitely bore me, though I 
could be well content to have a word or two with Beatrice, if she 
would leave her seat next to “the ancient Rachel” and let me prove 
her with hard questions 

I suppose all children are attracted by the Apocalypse, and’ that 
those who remain children in intellect or imagination can retain their 
reverent admiration to the end We are drawn to it by the beauty 
and simphcity of the language, by its defimiteness, and by the sublime 
mystery of the 1magery—also by a nght sense of the inevitableness 
of the catastrophe of unnghteousness But as we grow older, a 
distaste for the despotism of the oriental court of Heaven, with a 
Divus Augustus on the throne, and a body of cringing courtiers about 
him, evermore repeating adulation and praise, dominates and spoils 
the picture We long for the house of the Father with many 
mansions, for the freedom of sonship, for the one fold, one shepherd. 
And if our reverence for the ancient words of the Apocalypse, 
hallowed by so many generations of devout believers, cannot with- 
stand our belief that there 1s a more excellent way, as pointed out 
by St Paul, how shall we bear with the Apocalypse of Dante, 
conceived in the same spirit and unenlightened by the simple wisdom 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 


d DANTE THE MAN 


Dante was born in 1265 and died ın 1321 He traces back his 
genealogy to a Cacciaguida who married one of the Ahghien family, 
whence Dante’s family name Dante tells us that Cacciaguida followed 
the Emperor Conrad ın his wars against the Mohammedans, and that 
he fell in these wars, and that he came dal martirio a questa pace— 
that ıs, mto the eternal peace of the Heaven of Mars—where he was 
a star shmmg hike a topaz The same fortune did not attend his 
son, whom Dante must have met domg penance in the first 
circle (of Pode) ın the Purgatorio, but whom, like a poor relation 
of earth, he does not seem to have recogmsed* He had only 
been there, wandermg round and round, for one hundred years, 
and Cacciaguida trusts that Dante’s prayers may be the means 
of relaxing some of the heavy burden of his penance Dante’s 
mother and one of his sisters were named Donna Bella, 

* One of Dante’s wife's brothers ıs in Hell, another 1s ın Purgatory—where, 
masmuch as therr politics differed on earth, he assails his less fortunate brother ın 


unbridled language not fit for men to utter or angels to hear—and one sister 1s 1n 
Heaven 
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and this fact may have been in his mind when he called the 
Church La Bella Donna He met Beatrice Portman in 1274, when 
he was just turned ten and she was close upon nine years old He 
commemorates this meeting in a passage of the Vita Nuova—one of 
the most beautiful pieces of prose that have enriched a great literature 
There ıs no doubt that this meeting was the inspiration of his hfe, 
endowing him with spiritual energy, poetic mages, and a vital ideal 
It was more to him than the ordinary Lauras, Cormnas, and Dehias of 
fiction and of poets’ dreams But he only met her “two or three 
“times,” and she could hardly have known him at all It is not 
certain that they ever conversed together She married Simone de’ 
Bardi while still quite young, and she died in 1291 at the age of 26 
In 1292 Dante married Gemma Donati, by whom he had many 
children It 1s not very probable that the marriage was a happy one 
He does not mention his wife in the Commedia, and she did not 
accompany him in his,exile Hardly one of his friends or relations 
does he meet in Heaven 

As for his politics, who now 1s interested? Once Guelf, once 
Ghibelline, he was in any case but a leader of faction ın Florence 
In the ups and downs of turbulent times, the turbulent man had his 
fall, and eat out his heart ın unavailing and bitter exile hke many 
another, as patriotic as himself, of whom the world 1s ignorant 

Now there is nothing very romantic ın all this Indeed, if ıt were 
not for the astoundmg genius of the man, ıt might be pronounced 
very matter-of-fact and prosaic But this ıs not all Apart from 
the serious charges of his true friend, Guido Cavalcanti, and the 
guarded statements of his sympathetic biographer, Boccaccio, scan- 
dalous stories are told about Dante’s private lfe—some of them lies 
very likely, but, if hes, les that were not felt to be incongruous, or 
worthy of contradiction They are told as good jokes about an 
eminent man, such as might easily be believed in the current gossip of 
a licentious time Moreover, he himself, undergoing the scathing 
indignation and scornful rebukes of Beatrice, avoids nothing, makes 
no excuses, confesses to the truth of the accusation I do not see 
why we should not believe the accusations to be founded on fact and 
the confession to be true and sincere I pass by the relations 
between him and Gentucca of Lucca, of which nothing can be 
exactly certified The Gentuccan incident would have happened 
about the time he was finishing the Purgatono, 1314 

“Why rake up these sordid and musty reminiscences? ” 

Because Dante was not as other men, and because he pictures 
Beatrice to us m other garb than that of other women At present 
let us confine ourselves to Beatrice 

Earth has produced many a noble woman full of gracious and noble 
deeds If Ruth, Antigone, Andromache and many another are on the 
borderland of poetry and myth, are there not Lucretia, Portia, 
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Judith, Hypatia, the unnamed woman of Maccabees, Monica, not to 
mention Countess Matilda whom he commemorates? Have we not 
The Legend of Good Women and The Dream of Farr Women? 

And where shall we place Beatrice? Waith what splendid achieve- 
ment shall we grace her? What deed shall we commemorate that she 
performed for her family or country? Where is she mentioned in 
the history of her country? What grateful memoir rings of her 
fame? 7 

No! A very httle dust would cover the memory of her short and 
inconspicuous life There are many sweet and beautiful women in 
the world whose memory perishes with them And Beatrice only lives 
for us in Dante’s prose and poetry She did nothing that we know 
of worthy to be remembered Two or three times she saw the lover 
who worshipped her from a distance That is all we know of her— 
that, and how she dressed and comported herself Doubtless a 
beautiful and good Italian maiden Doubtless, though a mere chit, 
under the hot suns of Italy, at so early an age, lke another Juliet, 
able to breathe into the heart of a man imperishable love at first sight 
And such was Dante’s calf-love—though not, we fear, always 
constant 

“Well, then, let us give her a place with the Delas, and Sacharissas, 
“and Lauras, and other loves of the poets, principally, whether true 
“or false, chaplets on which to string beads of poetry, the amber of 
“gallantry, and the flashing opals of pretty speeches and conceits” 

That will hardly do, for these same Delas and their tribe are not 
imtended to be taken literally, and Dante is always working au grand 
sérteux All lis phrases are instinct with hidden meaning, and he 1s 
never fhppant, or even playful, even if he indulges ın mockery and 
sardonic flashes of petulance 

And what does Dante himself make of this slight, thin girl? He 
places her in the Empyrean, the tenth and last Heaven where dwells 
the Triune Deity In it is the Mother of our Lord and at her feet 
are thrones for Eve, Rachel and Beatrice! They are in the third 
round of the highest rank. Below these three are Sarah, Rebecca, 
Judith and Ruth 

None of this 1s joking or ill-timed pleasantry If ıt ıs not joking, ıt 
seems to me undistinguishable from blasphemy 

Of course, Beatrice is idealised As Rachel stands for “Contempla- 
“tion,” though why I cannot conceive, so, the Commentators tell us, 
Beatrice stands for Sczentza, Divine Knowledge Very likely Dante 
intended some such idealisation, but he also had the woman Beatnce 
in view, just as he had in view Pope Boniface, and Ruggieri, and 
Brunetto Latin, and many a noble Florentine gentleman whom he 
thrusts into the Inferno 

And now let us turn to Dante 

Other great poets and wise men have lived dissolute lives 
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Verifiable stories are told about Socrates Bacon’s hfe does not reach 
a high ideal of moral conduct, and he was guilty of meanness and 
corruption. Shakespeare’s confessions in the Sonnets, if they are, 
as is generally held, autobiographical, point to gross temptations 
suffered and yielded to Much shameful scandal has gathered around 
his life And the loose hfe of Goethe at Weimar fills us not only 
with a feeling of revolt, but of something very like contempt Why 
should Dante be exempt? 

Because Dante imsists with curious fidelity and minuteness on the 
reality of his conceptions and of the active part he took ın them 
There ıs no make-believe about the Commedia Bunyan gave us his 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” but he awoke and behold it was a dieam Dante 
intends us to believe that what he wrote represented reality, and, what 
18 more, so extraordimary 1s the genius of the poet, that we feel it to 
be real and to have been an actual experience of the life. 

But if this be so, we must.measure the work by the life This was 
a man whom Beatrice redeemed from Hell, and who alone of mortal 
men was twice permitted to enter Paradise — 


sicut tibi, cui 
Bis unquam coeli janua reclusa >— Par xv 29 


This was a man, who, alone of mortals, went safe through Hell, 
under the guidance of Virgil, of angels commissioned for the purpose, 
of Beatrice and Lucia, who was conducted by the same heavenly 
guides with “Matelda” and Leah through Purgatory and the earthly 
Paradise in the midst of the four cardinal and the three theological 
virtues, who finally was swept into an ecstatic vision of God Himself 
in the rose of the Empyrean 

If ordinary men like Shakespeare, Goethe and Socrates were guilty 
of sims of the flesh, at least they did not represent that they were 
conducted through the portals of heaven into the presence of God 
It sufficed St Paul that he was caught up into the third heaven 
where the words that he heard were unspeakable He did not 
‘proceed, hke Dante, to the tenth heaven and detail the order of the 
hierarchies Dante not only knows all about it, but he explains that 
Gregory, the great Saint and Doctor of the medieval Church, was 
quite surprised to find, when he got to heaven, that he was entirely 
wrong in correcting “Dionysius the Areopagite,” to whom the truth 
had been revealed Mahomet with great modesty narrates his 
ascent to Heaven in one obscure verse of the Koran When 
Ayesha asked him whether he had visited Heaven in a dream 
or in reality he answered —“My eyes were closed, but my 
heart was open” It sufficed Socrates that he had a Daimon, and 
that he had been recalled to earth from a previous existence It 
is true Milton acquaints us with the conversation of the Triune, but 
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he only knows it as related to Adam by an archangel It'is not 
Homer and Virgil who go to Hades, but the great heroes of whom 
they tell—Ulysses and Æneas of the golden bough But how 
different is the case of Dante who was conducted, under the guidance 
of a girl whom he knew when she was nine, and who died a married 
woman, to the heaven cf heavens! What had such a man as this-to 
do with hcentiousness m his youth, and Gentuccas ın his old age?* 
We may not compare him with ordimary men of genius, nor smutch 
him with the follies and vices of his age and race To no other man 
was it given to consign the men of his country and of European fame 
to the eternal pangs of Hell—each man broadly ticketed with his 
name—or to elevate them to the contemplative joys of heaven 

Sins of lust And what of even darker sins sins of pride and 
arrogance, and scorn, and hate? Not once cr twice does he show 
bitter malevolence How sour were the grapes of Florence appears im: 
his letter to Can Grande. to whom he gives the title of his great work 
“Commuincia la Commedia di Dante Allighier, fiorentino di nazione, 
“non di costum” In the Inferno he tramples on pnde with greater 
pride “Quis tulerit Gracchos?” How shall we away with a man who 
writes of what he saw in Paradise, and conducts himself in Inferno. 
with a brutality that Nero might not have been able to stomach? 
Let us take an instance—not the worst—of his revelling in the eternal 
misery of an unfortunate fellow whom he once quarrelled with in 
Florence 

This man was a certam Philippo Argenti—idle, useless, ostenta- 
tious Him Dante met in the fourth circle of the Inferno, squalid, 
filthy, weeping The poor wretch struggles to get mto the boat 
where Dante ıs. But Virgil thrusts him back into the foul stream 
with the cry, “Away there with the other dogs!” and Dante, in 
response to his lamentation, “See that I am one who wails,” answers- 
“Hold to your weeping and sorrow, spiteful spirit, I know you, 
“though you are so filthy” Then he turns to his “Master,” who throws 
his arms about his neck and kisses him, blessing him for his “ disdainful- 
“ness,” and he says, “Master, I have a great desire to see him plunged 
“headlong in this broth before we are gone” Virgil praises him for 
this excellent desire and promises him he shall be satisfied The 
scene terminates with, “A httle afterwards I saw what torture was 
“done on him by this muddy folk, so that I still praise and give 
“thanks to God for ıt” And that ıs all of 


Lo Fiorentino spirito bezzaro 


But ıt is not all as regards our sense of the manner of man 
Dante was Can we wonder at the disordered anarchy of Florence 


* Tra cotanta virtu, trovò amplissimo luogo la lussuria, e non solamente 
nel giovanili suol anni, ma ancora ne’ maturi, Boccaccio’s lite 
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when he was an examplar of its greatest and most patriotic 
citizens ? 

And so we leave him, the mighty personification of medizvalism 
and scholasticism, the last apostle of unquestioning faith im the 
figments of tradition, without a single lesson for the future, and 
utterly unmoved by any free breath of that sceptical spirit which 
ashered in the Reformation and the modern world 

7 

HOWARD CANDLER 


“GREECE AND MACEDONIA.” 


HE article which Professor Andréadés contributed to the last 
number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW stated the Greek 
case against the Bulgarians with considerable plausibility and voiced 
the Greek clam to Macedonia with some show of moderation Since 
Europe must be ın the last resort the arbiter of the destimes of the 
Balkan Peninsula, ıt is well that we should acquaint ourselves with 
the views of all its competing races The Greeks begin their 
advocacy with many advantages They can appeal to all the 
romance of their historic past and to a great tradition of Philhellen- 
ism They are, too, an essentially articulate people, and their 
commercial colonies, established for more than a century in most of 
the larger towns of Western Europe, serve them as centres of social 
and political propaganca The Bulgarians, on the other hand, are 
not a cosmopolitan race They have no footing beyond the Balkans, 
they cannot pose as our teachers in civilisation, and their intellect, 
with all its capacity for the measured toil of science and organisation, 
does not fit them for the rhetorical appeals ın which the Greeks 
excel. IfI feel moved to answer Dr Andréadés’ special pleading it 
1s because I know that the Bulgarians have no champion of their own 
stock ın this country I cannot follow him ın his partisanship, but 
an attempt to explain the situation as it strikes an impartial student 
who knows both races, may, after all, be more useful than any forensic 
defence of the Bulgarian case 
Dr Andréadés began his article by seeking to remove the prejudice 
which most of us entertain against the present direction of Greek 
policy He denies roundly that the Greeks have established any 
understanding with the Turks The truth 1s, I believe, that a very 
effective, though informal, alliance does exist, and what Dr 
Andréadés means by denying ıt ıs presumably that it is not nearly 
so close as the Greeks would hke to make it At the moment of 
wntmg Prince Nichglas of Greece is in Constantmople as Abdul 
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Hamud’s guest, but I gather from the telegrams of the Tımes corre- 
spondent that while the utmost cordiality prevails, the Sultan has 
on the whole rejected his proposals for a more intimate understanding 
(see especially Temes, 11th September) That, however, in no way 
prevents a large measure of co-operation within Macedonia itself 
The rapprochement has been openly proclamed since the early 
months of 1903 The Patriarch issued an encyclical letter 
commanding all his priests and teachers to denounce the Bulgarian 
msurgents to the Turkish authorities The Greek Consulates trans- 
formed themselves into branches of the Turkish political police In 
Athens a deputation of Greek officers waited on the Turkish Minister 
to offer ther swords to the Sultan as volunteers ın the work of 
suppressing the Bulgarian movement 1n Macedonia During the 
general nsing of 1903 Greek bashi-bazouks co-operated with the 
Turkish troops m the Castoria district in the burning of Bulgarian 
villages, and the Greek Archbishop of Castoria solemnly blessed the 
Turkish cannon The Greek bands which have been harrymg the 
Bulgaran villages since the summer of 1904 have on the whole 
enjoyed a scandalous immunity, and in many districts they are 
working in concert with Turkish bashi-bazouks The Val of 
Monastir and the Turkish commandant of the gendarmerie have just 
been decorated with the Greek Order of the Redeemer as a reward 
for the tolerance which they have shown to these Greek bands On 
the other hand, it 1s true that some conflicts have occurred between 
the Greeks and the Turkish regulars, and the Sultan 1s probably 
alarmed at the dimensions which the Greek movement has assumed 
It 1s a part of the policy of the Turks to use one Christian race against 
another, but it 1s certainly not their mtention to contract a permanent 
alliance or to allow the Greeks to acquire a dommant influence They 
know that the Turcophilism of the Greeks 1s as opportunist as ıt 1s 
interested. I once tried to explain to the Greek Archbishop of 
Castoria how hard it ıs for Western Liberals to forgive this alliance 
His reply was frank and illuminating “Furst let us crush these 
“Bulganan barbarians,” he answered, “and then you will see that we 
“shall turn our arms against the Turks” 

With this preface, 1t is possible to estimate the justice of Dr 
Andréadés’ complaint that the Bulgarians conduct ther campaign of 
liberation by methods of terrorism which are often directed against 
the Greeks The charge 1s true, and I should be the last to defend 
the violence and the cruelty with which the Bulgarian cause 1s 
stained There can in my view be no real justification for what the 
Bulgarians have done, but it 1s none the less necessary to understand 
the provocation which they have received Their aim 1s to throw off 
the Turkish yoke, but at every turn they have found themselves 
confronted by this intimate Greeco-Turkish alliance Spies attached 
to the Greek party watched their movements and denounced them to 
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the Turks The Greek Bishops were experts ın the art of using the 
secular arm agamst them The Bulganan movement was, moreover, 
essentially democratic, and the peasants who jomed it were often 
tempted to pay off grudges against the wealthier men of the villages 
—usurers, tax-farmers and landed proprietors, who usually belonged 
to the Greek party The killing of spies and traitors was held to be 
legitimate , and of course wherever discipline was slack, or wherever 
the local Bulganan chief was a man of violent passions, these 
executions were apt to degenerate into an indiscriminate proscrip- 
tion For a time the Greeks were content to do their terrorism by 
proxy—they merely set the Turks in motion But since the summer 
of 1904 they have employed their own bands These are not lke 
the Bulgarian corps, local Macedoman levies controlled by a 
democratic local organisation They are recruited in Smyrna, Crete 
and Greece itself, while they act under the orders of the Greek consuls 
and bishops They seldom challenge the armed Bulganan bands, 
but wreak their party passions upon defenceless villagers They 
have never assailed the Turks unless by some accident or misunder- 
standing they were themselves attacked There ıs not much to 
choose ın point of humanity between the two races Life ıs worth 
httle in the Balkans, and men take ıt with few scruples Both groups 
of bands are now devastating and terrorising wherever the population 
1g mixed, and the immediate aim of both ıs to drive the wretched 
peasants by murder and arson into one national fold or the other 
But as yet the Bulgarians have done nothing at all comparable in 
atrocity to the unprovoked massacre of sixty peasants, chiefly old 
men, women and children, which the Greeks carried out in the spring 
of this year ın the Bulgarian village of Zagoritchan * 

In the absence of any statistics compiled on an intelligible 
principle by impartial experts, ıt 1s a httle difficult to answer Dr 
Andréadés’ third contention—that the Greek element predominates 
ın Macedonia. The main difficulty ın arguing the point ıs to define 
one’s terms If by a “Greek” we mean a person descended from 
parents who believed themselves to be Greeks, brought up in Greek 
traditions ın a family whose mother-tongue 1s Greek, then the Greeks 
are an insignificant fraction of the Macedonian population confined 
to certain very restricted districts—the country around Mount 
Olympus, the peninsula of Chalcidice and thiee or four isolated towns 
like Melnik, Serres and Castorta. North of Castoria and East of 
Ochrida the rural Christian population is Slavonic The Macedonian 
Slav dialect, which is not quite the Bulgarran of Sofia or the Servian of 
Belgrade, 1s the mother tongue of all this large and varied region 

* The Greeks have gone far beyond their original intention of checking Bulgarian 
violence by a counter-terrorism, They have also persecuted and slaughtered the 
more independent Vlachs and orthodox Albanians, although these races are entirely 


pacific and offend the Greeks only by their desire to use their own languages in the 
Church and the school. 
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In the few districts where a Servian school has been long established 
this dialect tends to approximate to Servian, elsewhere it 1s being 
gradually modelled upon the hterary language of Bulgaria, and the 
peasants have for the most part some Bulgarian national conscious- 
ness The towns are rather more mixed Salonica 1s predominantly 
Jewish, Uskub 1s partly Servian, partly Bulgarian, and very largely 
Albaman, while Monastir in its Christian quarter ıs half Vlach 
(Roumaman) and half Bulgaran The Greek political theory how- 
ever takes no account either of race or language, but classes as 
“Greek” whole villages whose mother-tongue is Slav or Vlach 
(Roumanian) or Albaman, provided that they belong to the “Greek” 
Orthodox Church and recognise the spiritual authority of the 
Patnarch of Constantinople On this classification the Greeks can 
claim most of the isolated Vlach towns and villages (though of late 
years the Roumamian propaganda has made considerable progress 
among them) and many Slav villages chiefly in the regions of 
Morthovo, Castoria and Serres, which for one reason or another 
have not jomed the schismatic Bulgaran Church (a Church 
“orthodox” in ritual, doctrine, and discipline, but acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Bulganan Exarch) Even so, however, the 
Bulgarian Exarchists are still ina majority To the Western mind 
this Greek claim appears somewhat ludicrous It 1s much as if an 
Italan Papacy were suddenly to claim all “Roman” Catholics as 
Italan ciuzens In the Balkans, however, where Islam has acclimatised 
the theocratic idea, it 1s less far-fetched The Church ıs the only 
form of free association which the Turks allow to Christians, and in 
a certain sense a non-Hellenmic village which speaks Vlach or Slav 
may be reckoned as “Greek” for political purposes if its adherence 
to the Greek Church is permanent and voluntary But in my own 
experience, gained chiefly in the debatable Castoria region, this 
adherence meant as a rule httle or nothing Villages would change 
their allegiance two or three times a year according as they had more 
reason to fear the terrorism of the Greek Bishop or the Bulgarian 
Committee I have even known a Bulgarian bishop advise a village 
to jom the Patriarchist communion for a time in order to escape 
Greek persecution On the other hand, many Slav villages have 
undoubtedly been terrorised mto joming the Bulgarian (Exarchist) 
Church, but in these cases I think ıt was usually the wealthy notables 
who required forcible persuasion, the mass of the peasants on the 
whole sympathised with the democratic Bulgarian movement, and 
certainly they were glad to have a school and a church where they 
could learn and worship ın their own tongue Fear assists both 
propaganda in different ways Thanks to the Greco-Turkish 
entente, 1t 1s safer at present to be a “Greek,” and the wealthier 
and more ambitious Macedonian, especially if he is a tradesman 
or a professional man, prefers to stand well with the Turks 
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But ın that case if he shows any activity ın propagating his 
somewhat interested “Greek” sympathies, he has to reckon with the 
hostihty of the Bulgarian bands I think that if Turkish rule were 
abolished, and if an impartial European control suppressed both the 
Greek bands and the Bulgaran Committee, a plebiscite would show 
that north of Castora the country ıs overwhelmingly Bulganan 
in its sympathies as in its language, while to the south of a 
lne drawn through Katerina, Vodena and Castoria ıt would be 
as decidedly Greek The strength of the Bulgaran movement 
is that it is both local and democratic and that ıt aims 
(quite sinceiely in my opinion) at creating an autonomous Macedonian 
fatherland The Greeks on the other hand are Impenialists who 
aim at building up a Greater Greece in which the educated Hellenes 
of the Greek kingdom will rule and denationalise a medley of Slavs, 
Albamians and Vlachs 

From all this chaos of cruelty and intolerance there 1s only one 
possible way of escape—a serious European control Neither race 
can be trusted at present to govern the other The reforms so far 
have only aggravated the disorder They have indicated the 
approaching end of Turkish rule, but as yet they have set no real 
authority in its place 

H N BRAILSFORD 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES AND THE 
HIGHER CRITICISM 


L 


HE great question of the age in all moral matters is the 
question of a spiritual authority It ıs not one which occupies, 
the order for the day, but ıt does constitute the problem of the time 
The democracy 1s but little conscious how much ıt needs ıt, and 1t is 
not easy to secure its discussion in the forum of the Churches But 
» 1t is their standing or falling article all the same Some of them 
resent the idea of authority in any real and effective sense, some over- 
drive it, while others consider they possess it ın the Canon of 
Scripture Now ait 1s as true that the Canon 1s not the authority as ıt 
1s that without an authority beyond itself no Church can go on 
existing 
Why may we not say that the final authority for Church and creed 
is the Bible? Because there remains the question, Zs there anything 
that ıs over the Bible? And to that question may I at once reply in 
advance that there 1s, and that 


1 Itis not something which comes up to the Bible from without, 
like the scientific methods of historic research To make 
that supreme and final would be pure rationalism. As the 
Higher Criticism it has its place, but 1t 1s a subordinate place 

2 It 1s something which is ın the Bible itself, provided by ıt, 
and provided nowhere else We must go back to the Bible 
to find what the Bible goes back to 


In a word, that is over the Bible which 1s over the Church. It s the 
Gospel. The Gospel of God’s historic act of grace is the infallible 
power and authority over both Church and Bible It produced them 
both They both exist for its sake, and must be construed ın its 
service For both it 1s the great canon of interpretation as well as of 
organisation, of Scripture, creed, and praxis It was not the Church 
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that produced the Bible, nor the Bible that produced the Church, but 
it was the Gospel that produced both It ıs of the greatest practical 
moment to realise this at present It ıs our Free Church answer to a 
plausible claim that is urged by the Episcopal Church to be the sole 
authontative teacher of the Bible, because the Church produced it at 
the first, and has therefore a hereditary monopoly of the charzsma 
vertiatts We deny the fact behind the inference Even were the 
Anglican Church the Church that selected the canon, no Church 
produced the Bible Both the Bible and the Church are products of 
the Gospel, which we preach as purely as they do, and mostly more so 
Hence no Church has the control of the Bible, but only a stewardship 
of ıt The Bible needs no warrant from the Church, only a 
witness The Gospel needs no application by the sacraments, only 
a fresh appropriation where it has been long applied by the Holy 
Ghost Of course the Bible, on its part, must not arrest the Church, 
but perpetually emancipate and inspire ıt Luther by the Buble 
delivered us from the bondage of the Church But there are ways of 
treating the Bible which make us welcome the man or the movement 
that by the Gospel will deliver us from the Bible 

But why not say that the something which 1s in and over the Bible 
1s Christ? Because it 1s not quite certain what ıs covered by that 
word Chnst What do you mean by Christ? Is it Christ the 
character, chiefest among ten thousand and altogether lovely, or 
Christ the atomng Redeemer? What ıs ıt that ıs authoritative in 
Christ? Not his mere manner, as it subdued those who would 
arrest Him Not His far more than Socratic dignity of soul and 
msight There ıs something in Christ which is over Him Well, you 
recogmise that ItwasHis Father You say readily, Christ was there not 
for His own sake, but His Father’s Yes, but that is far from enough. 
What was the relation between Christ and His Father? Was ita relation 
of the heart alone, of affection and rapt communion, as between the 
simple Madonna and the Child? That 1s a common idea, and ıt enfeebles 
much faith It makes Christs piety the work of God, but does it 
assure us that His Gospel was? The deeply devout or the wholly 
devoted may be lackifg in the moral insight required fora real Gospel 
Was Chnist’s death due to the fact that He was so purely and raptly 
pious? Was the cross simply the revenge of the coarse Israel on the 
fine? Surely it took more than that to make the death of Christ 
Israel’s cume? His piety alone would rather have made the Jews 
honour Him as a finer rabbi. Surely His dealing with His Father was 
more than devout enjoyment, more than myst:c union, more than the 
practice of the presence of God and the culture of His own soul? The' 
personal unity had a practical, intelligible theme, an exchange of 
thought, work, and purpose im relation to the historic situation It was 
not His Fathers Zove He realised only, ıt was His purpose of historic 
grace, His age-long purpose with the nation, His world-wide purpose 
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with our race—yust as ıt was not the simple love of His brethren that 
lay on Him, but their burden, therr curse His Father gave Him not 
only a faith to cherish, a love to enjoy, but a vast and old design 
to fulfil Chnst speaks far cftener of the will and Kingdom of God 
than of the heart of God He was one with a God who had been 
working for historic Hebrew centuries to a certam holy and public 
purpose And what was over Christ was not simply the Father but 
the Father’s holy work with Israel for the world What ruled His 
word and deed was God’s old historic purpose and long prophetic 
Gospel The authoritative thing in Him was God’s grace, God’s holy 
grace When we go to the Bible we find it 1s to this the Bible goes 
From this its breath comes, and its soul incessantly returns to the 
Gospel of grace that gave ıt. And this ıs the test, the standard, the 
authority over the Bible 

Of course you may say that Christ zs God’s Gospel, and purpose, 
and grace And that is quite right, so long as we are not speaking of 
the Jésus of biography, of Jesus as a personal influence merely, but 
of the Christ of great history, the Messiah of redemption, so 
long as we are not speaking of the teaching and character of 
Christ only but of His work, which was the crisis of His person, 
so long as we live and mcve ın Christ the Redeemer, so long 
as we do not begin with the Incarnation but end there, so 
long as we begin with the Redemption, Atonement, Reconciliation, 
and go on to end in such an Incarnation as ıs demanded for the 
purposes of that gracious Gospel and that saving God’, so long as we 
recognise that “His work was His person im action and His person 
“His work in power” God was in Christ evangelically rather than 
metaphysically He was in Christ reconciling Faith believes in an 
Incarnation required by the Gospel, however thought may set forth 
an Incarnation required by the nature of a Divine idea To begin 
with such an Incarnation instead of with Redemption ıs one of the 
most cardinal and prolific errors of our time, as Bishop Creighton 
shrewdly said 


Il 


The testimony of Jesus ıs the spirit of prophecy The purpose of 
Jesus ıs the purpose of history, or rather ıt ıs God’s purpose with 
history The Gospel of grace in Christ, the purpose, and, at last the 
act, of Redemption ıs the key to the Bible It makes the Bible not a 
mere chronicle, not a mere set of annals, but history of the greatest 
kind 

By history of the greatest kind I mean this I mean something above 
even what we call the greater, the philosophic history May I explain? 
What ıs it that raises the historian above the annalist? Is it not 
that the historian makes the dumb facts speak which the annalist 
compiles? He sets thé facts ın a whole, in a science, ın a process, a 
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principle, which he makes them serve He explains the facts He 
turns them into “signs” How? By some principle dawning out of 
them upon his insight By some deep, wide, and happy induction. 
His spirit moves on the face of their chaos and elicits a world In 
other words, he “places” the facts by means of a hypothesis they 
suggest, a theory Of course, if he bring his hypothesis from some 
other set of facts, or some other kind, and force it on the facts under 
his eye, he ıs no true hıstoran But he 1s if he elicit ıt from the facts 
he handles But you say, a true scientific historian is surely more 
than a hypothesis-monger But really he ıs not Are you not 
depreciating the place of hypothesis in hfe? It has not the value, of 
course, of absolute knowledge, but ıt has the value of explaining facts, 
of making them serve thought And it 1s corroborated by all the 
subsequent facts It ıs, therefore, surer than the facts alone, and it 
paves the way for more certainty What ıs science but a triumphal 
procession of hypotheses? In every science you have such a 
hypothesis or axiom as the base of fresh knowledge The great law 
of nature’s uniformity 1s a vast hypothesis which has on its side the 
whole of our knowledge and practice But it 1s not an absolute truth 
So with evolution, and with all the theories which set the world 
forth as an order ora process And we conduct our life and business 
under such well-founded hypotheses as these, though it ıs posszdle 
they might not be true to-morrow. The sun might not rise One day 
it will not. Now what the physicist does for nature the historian does 
for society. He interprets ıt by hypotheses which rank often among 
our great certainties as to the world’s course 

But no hypothesis, no law of nature or history can give us the mnd 
of God God alone can do that And when He does ıt is not 
discovery of ours, but revelation of His It ıs not induction, not 
intuition even, but manifestation, the Word of the Lord Christ’s sense 
of God was not a vast surmise, sublime, but provisional and superable. 
It was not a great divination of His, behind which we may go and ask 
if He divined correctly. It was not man reachmg God The move- 
ment was quite otherw-se It was God reaching man In Christ we 
have the culmination of the long revealing line of Old Testament 
prophecy We have in a whole permanent personality what the 
prophets had but m their fleeting vision and burthen. We have God 
seeking, and finding, and saving us God tells us, through man’s word, 
or by His own deeds, the secret of His purpose, His deep decrees 
and universal will It is a purpose, will, and work of Grace, of Love, 
of Redemption, of Salvation To carry home this 1s the object of the 
Bible For this the Bible exists From this the Bible sprang The 
place that ıs taken in kuman hastorzes by hypothesis, theory, or law of 
progress 1s taken in the Buble by God's action, by revelation, by the 
Gospel In the Bible we have the movement of the great lines and 
designs by which God treats the race and guides its total career And 
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especially we have the purpose and method of a Messiah, culminating 
‘inthe Redemption by Christ It ıs his Redemption that makes Jesus 
the Christ, and precious The fact of Christ’s hfe would be valueless 
(except to the historian of religion), the fact of His death would be 
of httle moment (except to the martyrologist), apart from its function 
between man and God, its revealed meaning, :ts theological meaning, 
as Atonement, Redemption, Reconcihation These values are not got 
at by an induction They are not won by flesh and blood, but revealed 
from the Father ın Heaven, as Christ Himself told Peter They are 
God’s word to man, not man’s hypothesis about God. That ıs a 
unique thing about the Bible among books The Gospel ıt contains 
1s not a result of man’s divining power over intractable facts, but it is 
the act and power of God unto salvation The invisible realities are 
not guessed, they are actually conveyed through the things that appear 
The Gospel message is not a product of Biblical theologians inducting 
from a study of rehgious phenomena which they found and formulated 
from these records But it seizes us out of the Bible, it descends on us 
from the Bible as a power It descended on the men who wrote the 
Bible It was with the Church that selected the Bible It made 
the Bible ın that way, and in that way it makes us from out the Buble 
The soul of the Bible ıs not a crystallisation of man’s divmest ideal , 
it 1s not even a divine declaration of what God is m Himself, it 18 
His revelation of what He 1s for ws in actual history, what He for us has 
done, and for ever does It contains God’s gift, not of knowledge, but 
of His gracious self. Revelation 1s futile as a mere exhibition It is 
ineffectual except as Redemption God’s Word 1s authomitative because 
it 18 More, it 1s creative Itis hfe fromthe dead Its authority does not 
simply stand over us either as an imperative or as an ideal It comes 
as a Gospel It comes with power to bring itself to pass ın our new 
life. The God who rules us ın Christ ıs not a foreign power 
Theonomy is not heteronomy He, our law, becomes also our hfe He 
comes with something more even than authonty over us, He comes 
with power in us His authority is not simply impressive, it 1s 
enablng Dat guod judet. Itis the power of the S peri, not revealing 
alone, but redeeming us to take m the Revelation His spirit does not 
seize us but hvesin us The Saviour Son 1s revealed m us Christ 1s 
our life who 1s also our Lord His authority 1s not simply an external 
power, but a life-giving spmt within We are redeemed into the 
power to know, to be, and to do what 1s revealed And both the 
revelation and the redemption are one and the same act 


I 


To apply the Gospel as the standard of the Bible zs something 
higher than the higher criticism It as the highest It was by this 
test of the Gospel that Luther dealt so boldly with the Epistle of 
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James It was not by hterary criticism, where. like his age, he was not 
bold And thisis the only principle which gives the higher criticism, the 
hterary and historic criticism, its true place The Church will never give 
that criticism 1ts rights till she feels she 1s not at its mercy, till she 1s 
set free to do so by her Gospel You cannot secure freedom from a 
State or a Church ina panic And panic is the state of mind produced 
by scientific criticism, especially on-people who have long been putting 
the Bible narrative in the place which belongs only to the Buble 
Gospel The critical treatment of the Bible must have its place Let 
us not make fools of ourselves by denying ıt We shall be fighting 
against God and resisting the spırıt It arises out of the sound 
principle of interpreting the Bible by itself Scrzptura sur tpsius judex 
et interpres was the Reformer’s maxim But its place is secondary, 
ancillary It has little place ın a pulpit Criticism ıs the handmaid 
of the Gospel—downstairs The critical study of Scripture 1s at its 
. best, and the higher criticism is at its highest, when it passes from 
beg analytic and becomes synthetic And the synthetic principle in 
the Bible ıs the Gospel The analysis of the Bible must serve the 
history of Grace The synthetic critic 1s not the scholar but the 
theologian The Book is a witness not of man’s historical religion, but of 
God’s historicalredemption Itisnot so much a record as a testimony 
“Search the Scriptures Ye do well They testify of Me,” not, record 
Me, not, report Me, not, evidence Me, but testify of Me, preach Me, 
present Meas the Gospel The Bzble ts at sts highest as the preacher 
And ıt does not preach itself, or its merrancy, but the Grace of God. It 
contains ın this Gospel its own supreme principle of criticism and 
interpretation The Church 1s the true mterpreter of the Bible if ıt 
let the Bible interpret itself And for this purpose it repudiates the 
modern mind, no less than the tradition of the Church, as its final court 
The Bible comes to its own in the Gospel which made ıt what it 1s 
This Gospel survives all our critical readyustments of the process by 
which it came Indeed, ıt emerges the more clearly from many of 
these reconstructions The critics have restored the prophets, for 
instance, to the service of the Gospel as well as to the interest of the 
Church And they have inflicted eternal death on books like Keith 
and Newton, which made prophecy historical conundrums But the 
Gospel ıs not at the mercy of scientific criticism, because the Bible 1s 
not a mere document [It ıs a sacrament It is more than a message 
of grace, ıt ıs a “means of grace” It ıs more than a source of 
information, ıt 1s an agent of saving experience It ıs the former 
only as ıt becomes the latter Thats to say, ıt ıs to faith rather than 
to research that its facts become certainties What Christ did for us 
becomes sure by what He does in us And z zs vain to try and 
establish the Bibles real value by historical canons without realising 
the experience of tts grace. 

Our moral need cannot wait for our historical critics The Bible ts 
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not merely a record of the revelation, wt ıs part of the revelation It 
1s not a quarry for the historian, but a fountain for the soul Its first 
work 1s not to vouch for the fact of Jesus As a voucher of that kind 
its value ıs secondary We have nothmg written by Jesus, nothing 
with absolute certainty written by an eye-witness of Jesus In strict 
history Paul ıs nearer and clearer than Christ, but Christ 1s the greater 
certainty to us none the less Nor is the Buble’s first work to reflect 
the first Church The New Testament, the Epistles of Paul, are not a 
set of ideas or sentiments stirred in certain minds by the historic 
contemplation of Chnst, the mere reflection of Christ mirrored in the 
shining consciousness of those nearest Him It 1s not adequate to say 
that in the New Testament we have the impression made by Christ 
upon the first Church. We have that, but we have more We have 
Christ continuing to teach, and lead, and save We have a finished 
Redemption, energising as Revelation We have the heavenly Christ 
revealing Himself to and through the first Church of the redeemed 
Indeed, I would 1ather say through the first apostles For they were 
not the representatives of the Church, they did not owe their place to 
its consent, nor were they tts organs so much as Christ’s organs to it 
That theory of impression 1s not the true full nature of inspiration 
The whole of the New Testament ıs a continuation of prophecy Itis 
the last of the prophets It 1s not a document, but an appeal Itisa 
mighty sermon on Christ, not an image of Him, not a disquisition on 
Hım Doubtless Christ is the centre He ıs the fact. But the New 
‘Testament did not come into evidence to guarantee that fact to ngid 
inquiry Itıs not an arsenal of Christian evidences In that case the 
testimony would have been more careful And then also the historic 
sense would take faith’s place, and the historical experts would be the 
true Christian priesthood The New Testament, like the Old 
Testament, is history with a purpose, a bias It has in it not only 
reliable historical matter, but also the principle for construing ıt It 
has the bias of the will to save and not only the will to believe And 
it has the bias not only of the will to believe, but of the belief that 
wills, that urges itself, that acts from the will upon the evidence in a 
selective way, and forces ıt on mankind 


IV 


Christ came for something else than to be a statuesque fact, or even 
a teacher of supreme rehgious genius and personal influence J? 2s not 
the fact but the meaning of the fact that matters He came for a 
practical, crucial purpose, historic and divine He is valuable, not lıke 
a work of art for what He 1s, but for what He means as God’s gift 
Indeed, He 1s precious not for what He means even, but for what He 
did in God’s name Nay, when we see this, when we realise that we 
have in Christ the manifestation of God’s love, or its work, that 1s not 
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the whole of the revelation The manzfestation, the work even, needs 
exposition The deed needs to be carried home The God in Christ 
needs a prophet God’s son Jesus needed prophets, as God’s son 
Israel needed prophets, to expound His divine meaning and purpose 
The incarnation of God’s love is too strange, original and incredible , ıt 
needs to be interpreted by inspiration Otherwise ıt would have been 
missed (as the disciples during all Christ’s life did miss ıt) and been 
lost We donot call Christ Himself inspired. That is a term too poor 
for Him Those were inspired in whom His Spirit dwelt, His work 
went on, and His purpose wrought The Christ needs the apostle, the 
preacher The Mediator upwards needs mediators downwards For 
reasons I have gone into elsewhere, the divine doer of the divine work 
was somewhat reserved about the nature of that work The task itself 
engrossed Him He could not talk much about ıt The Gospel He 
brought needed to become vocal by transmission through another 
experience as its prophet And that other was the New Testament 
It ıs the inspired part of the revelation of which Christ was the 
wmcarnate redeeming agent It is not a direct document of Christ’s 
biography, but of Christ’s Gospel, of Christ as preached Té zs a direct 
record, a precipitate tf you will, not of Christ, but of the preaching 
about Christ which made the Church It 1s of decisive consequence to 
realise this The Bible ıs not a voucher but a preacher The tradition 
of Christ we owe to a company of preachers, not to a jury of historians 
The very Gospels are not biographies so much as pamphlets in the 
service of the Church and the interest of the Gospel. The only 
historical Christ which even the Gospels allow us to see ıs not a great 
figure Boswellised, but the preached Christ, the rsen Messiah of the 
apostolic inspiration and the Church’s first belief* The Bible ıs more 
of a sermon than of a source in the ngid historical sense of that word 

The story was history with a drift, seeking a verdict , 1t was history 
made preacher Something else than sequence guided the selection of 
incidents Jt zs a story on a theme, a story with a purpose It ıs 
inferior as ait but mighty as action The writers are evangelists ın the 
sense of gospellers “These thmgs/are written that ye might believe 
“that Jesus ıs Messiah, the Son of God, and that believing ye might 
“have hfe through His name” (John xx 31) The object ıs life, not 
proof These Gospels are homiletic biographies, not psychological 
They were not compiled on what we should call critical principles, but 
on evangelical principles—to assist the Gospel The evangelist with 
his narrative was but an acolyte of the apostle with his Gospel It 1s 


* The Gospels (I keep saying) are not primary documents proceeding from 
Christ’s hand Nor can we be quite sure how far they come directly from apostles 
or even eye-witnesses But I am referred to the preface of Luke But it will be 
remembered that the author himself describes Luke ın the preface to Acts as a 
treatise Luke founded his account on sources but he 1s not himself a source in the 
same sense as his materials were What he wrote is not a source but a history 
He selected from sources on a certain principle, and treated them from a certain 
point of view—the view point of the risen, exalted, preached Christ as Saviour 
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only thus that we can explain the fact that no apostle wrote a Gospel, 
with the possible exception of John, who wrote expressly for a theology 
They were too much absorbed ın the Gospel to wnte Gospels for what 
they deemed but a short-lived world 


/ V. 


The New Testament, then, 1s a record not directly of Christ but of 
the thing preached about Christ by those whose preaching made the 
Church, and made historic Christianity You can of course say, tf you 
like, that they misapprehended Christ, that, led by the rabbinic Paul, 
they squeezed him mto Jewish moulds, and lost the real, human, 
saintly Christ in a theological You can say that, but what means 
have you to prove it? You are entirely dependent on the Apostolic, 
the Evangelical, the large Pauline version of Christ, whether in Gospel 
or Epistle Paul preached what he had from the text he received from 
the Church, “that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures” | 
That links his Gospel both to the other apostles and to the Old 
Testament Every one of the Gospels ıs written in that interest of 
saving grace What they go into 1s not a character, not an ethic, nor a 
dogma, but a Saviour. Whether you think they agree in every pomt 
with the Epistles or not, they are there not as mere memorabilia for 
the curious but as edification for the converted, not to save but to 
confirm the saved They all set forth not a humanist Chnst, sweet, 
sage, and influential, but one whose main and crowning function was 
to die for our sims according to older Scriptures Is it not a most 
singular thing that there 1s no indication in the whole New Testament 
of an apostolic sermon with a saying of Chnst for a text And the 
kingdom, which fills the Gospels, does not appear in the Epistles 
What does that mean? It means that the form and particulars of 
Christ’s precious teaching were not the staple of their message, not its 
startmg point These precious details were all fused up in the stilt 
more precious Gospel in which Christ Himself culminated through 
the cross 

Consider What were the apostles working with before there was a 
New Testament and while they were making the Church? It was with 
a message, a Gospel, a fact and act of God through Christ, an achieved 
deliverance, a historic redemption, crownmg the long seres of 
revelations and deliverances which were at once the salvation and the 
perdition of Israel What was the great appalling thing revealed to 
Paulin his conversion? Not the miracle of a dead prophet’s resuscita- 
tion Not the idea of Redemption That had long been the common 
burthen of Israel, and ıt was the source of all his zealotry Luke all 
earnest Jews he was waiting for that consolation of Israel But ıt was 
this that staggered him,—that the Redemption was come and gone 
It was past and at work That was for Paul “the power of Christ's 
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“Resurrection,” the tremendous shattering, re-creating effect of it 
The great thing to be done was already done God’s Redemption was 
not a hope now but a fact—and a damnation The Christians had a 
Gospel and not a propaganda, not a programme, not a movement— 
merely a mighty Gospel They had no book but the Old Testament, 
no system of doctrine, no institution All these were to be made 
What they had was what they called the «jpvypa, with all its foolish- 
ness (1 Cor 1 21, where we hear of the scandal of the cross, the 
absurdity of what was preached, not of preaching as an institution) 
The Gospel was an experienced fact, a free and living word long 
before ıt was a fixed and written word This 1s the manner of 
revelation The inspired thing ıs not a book but a man. It was so 
first of allin the Old Testament The prophets also first experienced 
their Gospel, then spoke or acted ıt. Only as an afterthought did they 
write ıt The wntten form might be but a collection of their edited 
remains The New Testament was the unfolding of this Gospel, but 
1t was an unfolding due to the free growth and power of God’s saving 
act in the experience of certain men, and not to their examination of it 
and their conclusions They were made by it rather than convinced 
They were not students, critics of the Gospel, but its glorious captives 
and alert hierophants The Gospel prolonged itself in them That 
was the Spirit’s work. It was only at the call of certain providential 
junctures that what saved them made them write It was “occasional ” 
writing It was not due to an academic resolution to discuss or 
celebrate what saved them They did not “demonstrate” The 
Gospel worked in them mightily to will and do, to preach and write in 
a practical context Their writing was their work running over Christ 
and Hzs work energised ın thezr lives 

The apostles, and especially Paul, form an essential part of Christ's 
revelation of God’s grace He represents Grace as incarnate, they as 
inspired He is epic, they are lyric The same Christ reveals 
in them from heaven the redemption He wrought on earth He 
prolongs His own action in them He unfolds His finished work 
They make explicit His mind about His own work And through 
them He reveals this revelation in a way limited on one side by their 
personahty, but on the other released from some of the bonds and 
silences of His earthly humiliation We have'no evidence that the 
explicit conception by the earthly Jesus of His own work was all that 
appears in the epistles It was in Paul and his fellows that its nature 
became explicit, as it has become still more explicit in successors 
of Paul, ike the Reformers It was in these that the mnd of Jesus 
came to itself for usin history It unfolded like a seed ın the warm 
medium of the apostolic soul It was the Lord the Spint speaking of 
Himself in the Inspiration of the apostles, and speaking zo us more 
directly than the Gospels do Like the prophetic books ın the Old 
Testament, the epistles, are the authentic writings of the inspired 
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They are not once removed, lıke the Gospels or the Old Testament 
histories They are not editorial, but creative They are evidence 
at first hand They make a cntical starting pomt, and not only a 
critical, but an evangelical. They give the key to the Gospels, just as 
the prophets in our new light form the basis for the interpretation and 
the evangelical interpretation of Old Testament history Tke Epustles 
are essential, nay, normative, to the Gospels They are not by- 
products I do not wonder that Luther laid more stress on them 
Protestantism always must, for its life and Chistian promise Itis not 
Paul who speaks, but the Chnist hvmg in hım (We discount, of 
course, what 1s plainly contemporary in Paul, or idiosyncratic) There 
1s, therefore, an authority in the theology of the Epistles which 1s,in 
some ways greater than we have in the Gospels as Gospels, as writings, 
apart from the personality of Christ There is more inspiration in a 
creative Paul than in a compiling evangelist In the Gospels Christ 
appears as acting, in the Epistles the same Christ interprets His own 
action And both the manifestation and the inspiration are necessary 
for the fulness of revelation as redemption, for its effect as a revelation 
go us 

We must not sharply contrast Paul and Christ We cannot, as I 
have said All we possess ıs the evangelical Christ common to Paul, 
the other apostles, and the first Church We can compare the Epistles 
and the Gospels Their view pomt is the same—the Gospel They 
ply the same Christ the Saviour But the service of the evangelists 1s 
supplementary to that of Paul They sustain the Gospel he preaches 
They, too, are preachers, but ın a diaconal way The Gospel story but 
serves the Gospel power, and the narrative 1s there to confirm the 
principle which the preaching reveals 

If this be so, then the most precious thing in Christ for the Church 
as not His hfe story but His deed of Gospel It is not His teaching, 
not His personal influence, but His Redemption Zz zs a theological 
Gospel, but t 1s not authoritative as dogma, but as revelation, as 
redemptive action It 1s the Gospel, not in an exact theology, but in 
a theology of glow, and power, and range It 1s this Gospel that has 
made the New Testament What inspired the apostles was not 
Christ’s legacy of teaching about God or Grace, ıt was Grace itself, 
as the large burthen of His hfe, Moving onward and upward-to the 
dedth and resurrection which fixed Him as the Son of God in 
power All this they found to be the agent of God’s ancient 
purpose, and the gathering up for the world and for eternity of 
His gracious and active process of deliverance for Israel What 
‘mastered and moved them for good and all in Christ was not mere 
personal affection, not appreciation of His discourse, nor the sense 
of His human kindness These failed, and they left Him and fled. 
What was authoritative for them at last was that in His cross they 
came to recognise the fulfilment of the ancient promise, the culmina- 
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tiog. of the long grace and the manifold redemption which was the 
burthen of all Israel’s history, the soul of its scripture, and the world- 
purpose of its God 


VI 


That this ıs the true relation of the Gospel to the Bible 1s shown by 
the case of Jesus Himself His Bible was the Old Testament It 
had more influence on Him at the centre of His task than the 
contemporary Judaism, which affected but His form How did He use 
14? That is a question that troubles some He seems to shut the 
door in the face of modern scholarship by His uncritical use of the 
Old Testament If He quotes the cx. Psalm as David’s, criticism, 
Gt 1s said) cannot go behmd Him If He refers to Moses as the 
author of the Pentateuch, the scholars may spare their pams, the 
question is settled for them And so people become entangled in 
Christ’s relation to the Old Testament as literature, and they miss His 
relation to the Old Testament as revelation. They commit the error 
of Rationalism They put Chnist at the mercy of cmitical considera- 
tions They make them decisive stead of evangelical 
considerations Let it be admitted that ın all matters of science, 
literary or other, Jesus was the child of His tme He never claimed 
omnuiscience ın that region His readıng of the Old Testament was 
certainly uncritical by the standards of our tme and knowledge In 
this respect He took ıt as He found it—hke everybody round Him 
It was not His knowledge that was perfect He found God m 
nature, but did He escape the current belief that the sun went round 
the earth? He read His time as no man did, but did He know 
times and seasons ın the sense of days and dates? Did He not 
leave them to the Father, content not to know, and diviner in that 
precious ignorance of trust than ın all knowledge? It was not His 
knowledge that was perfect, but His judgment And on the composi- 
tion of the Old Testament He never passed a judgment It never 
occurred to Him If ıt had, it would not have interested Him 
Historic sequences were naught to Him What was ifallible was 
not the views He inherited, but His grasp of the Father and the 
Father’s purpose in Hım [It was in regard to His own work and 
Gospel that He could not err And no contemporary errors as to 
nature or the past affect the truth of His witness to God, or the power 
of His gracious saving work for man. 

How then did Christ use His Bible? For we cannot be wrong if 
we use ours in the same central way He used it as a means of grace, 
not as a manual of Hebrew or other history is business was not 
to revise the story of the past or disentangle ongins, but to reveal 
and effect the historic grace of God He used His Bible as an organ 
of revelation, not of information, for religion and not science—not even 
for scientific religion He found in it the long purpose and deep 
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scope of God’s salvation, His many words and deeds of redemption 
in the experience of the chosen race He cared nothing for the Bible 
as the expression of men’s ideas of God He prized ıt wholly as the 
revelation of God’s gracious dealings with men He cared for events 
only as they yielded His Father’s grace He belonged to a race 
which was not made like other races by an idea of God, but by God’s 
revelations and rescues “I am the Lord thy God that brought thee 
“out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage” He did 
not teach us ideas of God He was not a sententious sage, full of 
wise saws or modern instances He did not move about dropping 
apophthegms as He made them He does not even tell us “God 1s 
“Love” It 1s an apostle that does that But He loves the love of 
God into us He reveals in act and fact a loving God. 


«“ Sprich muir, wie redet Liebe ? 
‘Sie redet nicht, sie lebt’” 


“ And, tell me, what does Love say? 
‘Love doesn’t say—it loves.’ ” 


He saw the loving God ın nature and ın history, and within history 
it was not m what men thought but in what God had done What 
He saw was the whole movement of the Old Testament rather than 
its pragmatic detail He dwelt lovingly indeed on many a gracious 
passage, but He found Himself in the total witness of Israel’s history 
as shaped by grace He cared little for what our scholars expound— 
the religion of Israel His work 1s unaffected by any theories about 
the Levitical sacrifices What He lived on was God’s action in His 
seers, God’s redemption in His mighty deeds, as it rises through the 
religion of Israel, yea, breaks through it, shakes itself clear even of 
its better forms, and translates ıt always to a higher plane. What 
He found was not the prophets’ thoughts of God, but God’s action in 
Israel by prophet, priest, or king, God’s invasion of them and their 
race by words and deeds of gracious power It was the reality of 
God’s action on the soul, and in the soul, and for the soul Above 
all, it was the exercise and the growth of God’s Messianic purpose 
with the people, and through them on the whole race It was in a 
Messianic God that He found Himself, and found Himself ~God’s 
Messiah-Son Abraham! “Before Abraham was I am” If 
Abraham ceased would He? And He grasped what His whole age 
was blind to, the Old Testament witness, deep in its spirit, to a 
Messiah of the cross. In a word, the torch He carried through the 
Old Testament was the Gospel of Grace He read His Bible not 
critically, but religiously He read it with the eyes of faith, not of 
science, and He found in ıt not the making of history by men, but 
the saving of history by God 

That is to say He read Hrs Bible as a whole For He was its 
whole And He lived on tts Gospel as a whole Take the parables 
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for an illustration The chief spoken revelation of God 1s in the 
parables of Christ What ıs the true principle of imterpreting the 
parables? It 1s to treat each as the vesture of one central idea for 
whose sake ıt ıs there We refuse to be entangled in the suggestive- 
ness of details, as if ıt were allegories that Christ uttered So it 1s 
with the verbal revelation of God altogether, the Bible AH its vast 
variety is there for one central theme and one vital purpose, to which 
details may sit loose It was so, I say, that Christ read His Scriptures. 
And 1t 1s only when we read the Buble ın this way, as a whole, that we 
realise that itis not there for 1ts own sake, or for the sake of historical 
knowledge, but for the sake of the evangelical purpose and work of 
God We do not read our Bible as Christ did if we dissect out portions 
of ıt as the Word of God and reject portions that are not Ido not say 
that that ıs forbidden. „I shall indicate later that Christ did it on 
points outgrown. I have no objection to part with Leviticus, Esther, 
and Canticles from a Gospel Canon, however valuable they may be 
in a Hebrew hbrary* All I say ıs that the method of getting at the 
true Word of God in the Bible by dissection was not Christ's And 
it 1s not decisive, and may be meticulous The Bible within the 
Bible, the Canon of the Canon, 1s not to be dissected out, but to be 
distilled What 1s most divine ıs not a section of it, but the spirit, the 
theme of it God’s great Word came less in fragments of writing than 
in His ‘growing purpose through historic action and deeds of grace. 
The word of a prophet consisted ın a kind of speech which was itself 
a deed, a practical revelation, relevant to the hour, of God’s power, 
purpose, righteousness, judgment, mercy and redemption 


Vil 


It seems all but impossible to get out of the popular mind the tdea 
that faith ıs faith im statements, and that the Bible ıs a compen- 
dium of truths about God, or a correct chronicle (or forecast) of 
history, Hebrew, Christian or cosmic Almost all the uproar made 
against scientific criticism belongs to one or other of these irreligious 
positions For it is irreligious to debase the Bible, the Book of Faith, 
to a repertory of truths, or a series of annals It 1s 1rreligious to stake 
the divine value of Christ on the reality of pre-historic characters m 
Hebrew history, on the authorship of a Psalm, or the tracing of the ., 
Atonement in Numbers There are few perils to the Bible worse than 
the ill-tempered champions of late Protestant orthodoxy who pose as 
the monopolists and saviours of the Gospel “A traditional Biblicism, 
“hurled whole and harsh at the heads of those who read the Book 

* While it may be granted that there are books in the Canon that we could now 
spare, it ought to be owned also that there 1s no book known to us outside the Canon 
that ought to be ina Bible whose note 1s Redemption We have nothing to do 


really with apostolic or non-apostolic distinctions, but only with books that carry the 
Gospel note, whatever their origin 
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“otherwise, 1s not faith ın God’s Word” The jumty of the Buble is a 
living, growing, suffusmg unity It ıs the unity of a body with a quick 
and mighty spirit® It 1s a unity that may come home through much 
defect and loss ın its body A great conqueror may have but one 
eye or one arm There are women whose every feature 1s wrong, 
more or less, but they bring all men to their feet 


“ Faults she had once as she learned to run and tumbled. 
Faults of feature some see, beauty not complete 
Yet, good people, beauty that makes holy 
Earth and air may have faults from head to feet” 


The mighty and glorious Gospel can speak freely from a vulnerable 
scripture Canon. The Canon, which is, so to say, the physical base of 
the Gospel, may contam elements as superfluous as the appendix, or it 
may have a part amputated. The umty of the Buble ıs organic, total, 
vital, evangelical, ıt ıs not merely harmonious, balanced, statuesque 
It 1s not the form of symmetry but the spimt of reconcihation Strike 
a fragment from a statue and you ruinit Its unity is mere symmetry, 
of the kind that is ruined so But the unity of the Bible is hke the 
unity of Nature It has a living power always to repair loss and 
transcend lesion The Beble unity is given it by the unity of a 
Arstoric Gospel, developing, dominant, but not detailed Tt transcends 
the vicissitudes of time, the dislocations of history, the frailties even of 
prophets and their proofs, and the infidelity of the chosen race This 
- 1s the umty that Christ found and answered m Hzs Bible hs mastery 
of His Bible ıs not shown so much in His readiness with ıt as in His 
insight into ıt It 1s not borne in on us by the command of it He 
showed in His irresistible dialectic with the Pharisees upon points, 
it appears rather in His grasp of its one histone grace, not in His 
ready wit with it but in the fact that He found Himself to be the 
true Lord and unity of Bible, Temple, Sabbath and Israel If we are 
to take the Bible as Christ did we may not feel compelled to take the 
whole Bible, but we must take the Bible as a whole 
But we shall be told that that gives us leave still to pick and choose 
according to some fantastic mner light, some extravagant and perhaps 
heartless scholarship, some individual verdict of the Chnstian 
conscience Not at all All these things, even the mner light, come 
to the Bible from without, like its detailed infallibility (which ıs a 
rationalist importation) But the Christian key to the Brble, and its 
authority, ıs within itself It 1s the thing that produced ıt, the thing 
it exists for, wherewith it 1s in travail, the thing that makes Jesus to 
be Christ It ıs the regnant Gospel of a gracious God as moral 
Redeemer This mighty word uses the text of the Bible simply as 
we use the elements in communion, as sacred but not sacrosanct 
The concern of some scrupulsts about the detail of our great 
sacramental Scripture is quite parallel to the meticulous care by other 
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scrupulists about the crumbs of the consecrated bread, or the dregs of 
the wine The Gospel 1s not a hard taskmaster, and as the Lord 
of the Bible ıt sits lightly on its throne, as lightly as only secure power 
can We hamper the Gospel if we case its subtle, lithe, and kingly 
spirit in a coat of literary mail The unity and power of the Bible ts 
sacramental, ıt ıs not mechanwal It 1s dynamic and not documentary 
Faith ın it ıs somethmg more than the histonc sense And the 
water of life issues from ıt none the less mightily because the orifice 
may be cracked or broken The very force of the water did that, as 
the Spirit rent prophet and apostle, as we may enter the kingdom of 
heaven maimed ‘ 

I read the story of the father who petitions Christ to heal his son 
I seize the answer of the Lord, “I will come down and heal him” 
The words are life to my sick self I care little for them as an 
historic incident of the long past, an element in the discussion of 
miracles They do not serve their divinest purpose till they come to 
me as they came to the father They come with a promise here and 
now They are to me the words of the Saviour Himself from 
heaven And upon them He nses from His eternal throne, He takes 
His way through a Jane of angels, archangels, the high heavenly host 
and the glorious company of the sants These congenial souls keep 
Him not, and these connate scenes do not detam Him But on the 
wings of that word He moves from the midst of complete obedience, 
spuitual love, and perfect praise, restless m search of me—me sick, 
falling, lost, desperate He comes, and He finds me and heals me in 
these words of Gospel I do not ask the critics for assurance that the 
incident took place exactly as recorded I will talk of that when I 
am healed It isa question for those who are framing a biography of 
Christ, or discussing the matter of miracles The Gospel of the 
Christ does not make its crucial appeal to human healthy-minded- 
ness For me these words are more than historical, they are 
sacramental They are a vehicle of the Gospel Historically they 
were never said tome I was not in Christ’s thought when He spoke 
them I was not in His thought upon the cross But by the witness 
of the Spirit to my faith they come as if they were said now to no one 
else They come to me as they are m God And I hve on them for 
long, and I wait by their hope, and ın the strength of them go many 
nights and days till I come to another mount of God 

Or when I read “He loved me and gave Himself for me,” do I 
trouble (when these words are most precious to me) about their value 
as an index of Paul’s religion, or their bearmg on a theory of atone- 
ment The Gospel leaps out of the Bible and clasps me Who shall 
separate me, with all my wretched schism, from Christ’s love? I 
have a measure now for the whole of Scripture in the living word 
which that embedded phrase has brought home to redeem my soul 
The Bible has done its great work, not as a document of history, but 
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as a means of grace, as a servant of the Gospel, lame, perhaps, and. 
soiled, showing some signs of age, ıt may be, but perfectly faithful, 
competent, and effectual always ` 


VIII 


And even 1f my faith were too poor to find in the Bible more than 
a witness to history, a document for the Church, a record of religious 
ideas, if Z read ıt only for its interest to the modern mind, or its 
contribution to a noble humanism, or if I do not read it at all, but 
pursue a feeble, fanciful, subjective kmd of piety, all this and 
more does not affect the authority of that Gospel which 1s 
the burthen of the Bible whole For the Gospels last appeal 
ıs not to imdividual faith nor to groups, but to the faith 
of ws other product, the Church The Bible as a great whole 
appeals to faith as a great whole Deep calls to deep The 
Gospel, whose revelation used up a long, eventful, national history, 
“has also produced a history longer and more eventful still in the 
continuous faith of the whole Church The grace which speaks from 
sundry portions of the Bible ın divers ways speaks to a manifold sum of 
Christian experience ın the Church of all times and chmes There 1s 
not a Church that has not spoiled its witness in the telling, but there 
ıs none that has not told ıt, and told ıt because it knew ıt As it 1s 
too great a Gospel to be perilled on a scnptural incident, text, or book, 
so itis too great to be measured by individual or sectarian response. 
That many find nothing ın ıt means little when set against what has 
been found in it by the experience of such a Church, and done through 
it by the Church’s faith 

The Bible, therefore, has to do not with a pictured Christ, but with 
a preached Chnst It does not stretch a figure but proclaims a Gospel 
And even of that Gospel it 1s not a mere report It is much more 
than a record, document, or source of information even about the first 
preaching Zz preaches that preaching It prolongs ıt -It ıs a source of 
power as well as knowledge It 1s a living source'in the religious sense. 
It 1s not only produced by the Gospel, ıt ıs a producing source in turn 
The Bible, as produced by the Word, becomes integral to the Word; 
and so in course a producer of the Word It generates the faith that 
generated it, and it sends forth by its preaching a company of 
preachers Faith comes from the preaching (from the Bible, that 1s), 
and the preaching came from the Gospel Word of God The Bible, 
from the nature of its origin, can never cease to produce preaching 
and preachers Preaching must always be the supreme concern of a 
Church that gives the Bible ıts proper place for the Gospel And ıt 
has been noted that probably more converts have been made by 
preaching from the Bible than by direct reading of it Only, the 
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preachers must read it all the more, and habitually read it, and come 
to close quarters with it, and know where they are with it, and treat 
it as therr chief means of grace, the constant source of therr salvation, 
mission, and power Nocturna versate manu versate diurna If 
you would preach a classıc Gospel, gıve your nights and days, your 
heart and head, to converse with the Bible Our fathers had much to 
say about the efficacy and sufficiency of Scripture And this was 
what they meant, 1ts power to be a sacrament of the Word and pass the 
Church on from faith to faith, its power to be a producing source of 
the faith that produced it, to prolong the Wozd ın which it arose, and 
speed the message to which ıt ıs hands and feet To this Gospel, 
which ıs the living totality of the Buble, the great witness is the 
faith which rs the living totality of the Church If the Gospel of 
Chnist’s grace ıs the one authority set up among men, the seat of that 
authority 1s the Bible, and the witness ıs the faithful Church But, 
as it1s the God that sanctifies the temple and not the gold, so it 1s 
the authority that hallows its own seat and not the seat’s pattern or 
structure The King is King by something else than the art found ın 
His throne And the Gospel is supreme, not because ıt comes by a 
perfect, infalhble Book or Church, but because it 1s the historic advent 
of the Saviour God to the Church’s experience and faith. 


IX 


The Bible can never be detached from the Gospel, though ıt 
must be distinguished from it. It zs detachment from the Bible 
that ıs the mark both of Romanism at one end and of the religiosity 
of the modern mind at the other To take the latter first The 
modern man feeds his religious nature on philanthropy, literature, 
journalism, pious bocklets and sentiments, and writings generally 
meant for reading and not study—and all at the cost of the Buble 
This happens even with preachers, whose eloquence and sympathy 
may but poorly cover the nakedness of ther exegesis. And as to 
Rome’s similar relation to the Bible, let me mention this The 
great antagonist of Luther has been Loyola Jesuitry 1s the real 
counter-reformation And the essential difference between the two 
causes 1s indicated from their start Both Luther and Loyola were 
crushed at their outset by the mighty hand of God But Luther found 
his release, gospel and commission ın serious contact with the Bible, 
while Loyola found his ın visions, voices and fantasies, not essentially 
different from the subjective aspirations and intuitions of the modern 
heart It is a farcry from the fierce ascetic Loyola to Mark Ruther- 
ford But they join deep in their mystic frame And the visions of 
the Jesut are as subjective as the intuitions of the literary humanist, 
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or of the modern hero who 1s converted by falling ın love, and sanctified 
by the Angel inthe House It would be useful to draw out the subtle 
and startling affinities between Jesuitism and the modern mind, 
between Catholic modernism and Protestant There is no future for 
a Protestantism which shall be neither ritual nor sentimental, except 
it be founded directly on the objectivity of the Bible, and know how 
to use it It 1s the Gospel alone that can teach Rome its place No 
other Church can cope with Rome Only the Gospel can, purified to 
the message of abounding grace The critics help us ın their way 
to that, and the theologians still more They help us to the objective 
which 1s Rome’s strength An objective and positive Gospel ıs the 
only safety of our too subjective and fumbling faith And ıt 1s the 
authority which above all others we need to-day, and especially in 
our pulpits There ıs much fraternity, but there 1s too little mastery 


X 

The questions about the Bible are giving much trouble that 
finds expressıon, but much more that finds none They are the source 
of much uneasiness that ıs felt, and' of much decay of spiritual hfe that 
1s felt but ın part They produce, among thousands that have never 
seriously faced them, a vague sense of insecurity about the Bible, and of 
its uselessness to the lay reader in consequence It not only ceases 
to be an authority, but ıt ceases to be a means of grace for the soul 
and of support for the spiritual lıfe It becomes more of a problem 
than a stay Iam speaking of the effect wıthın the Church, among 
Christian people, not among the public Very likely there is more 


. Bible reading in the Churches than we think, but, for all that, there 


1s less than there used to be, when there should have been more 
There 1s too little to -naintain independent spiritual conviction, and 
vigorous spiritual lfe There ıs a good deal of religious toying with 
the Bible, but there is not much real acquaintance with it, and not 
nearly what there should be in the pulpit I am afraid this tendency 
will grow as the results of criticism filter down And 1s it not certain 
that a Church where the Bible 1s not each member’s manual m an 
mtelligent way 1s doomed to spiritual decay? It 1s condemned to 
meptitude against a Church or ministry making exorbitant claims 
for itself 

_Is 1t not certain, further, that the ext from the d afficulty hes in the 
direction I have indicated? It cannot le in the way of ignorant 
denunciation of critical scholarship or the denial of its right That 
tight 1s now secure, both for the Old Testament and New You may 
challenge certain results, but 1ts method 1s now beyond question It 
was historical criticism that destroyed the mythical theory of the 
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Gospels, ıt was not the scandalised resentment of mere orthodoxy. 
But what secures the nght? The Church’s own security in the 
Gospel Only the evangelical certainty of faith wm grace can 
guarantee the freedom of theology and learning ın the Church The 
Church can handle the Bible fairly and freely only through the convic- 
tion that Bible and Church are both there at the disposal of the 
Gospel they stand to preach But the “Church’s own security in the 
“Gospel”! I know how that will sound to some It will mean the 
soundness of the Church’s views on such questions as Atonement, 
Justification, and Faith It will mean evangelical orthodoxy Alas, 
I am afraid evangelical orthodoxy has to answer for much decay in 
the Gospel’s power and welcome That is not what I intend The 
fallacy hes n the amb:guzty of the word Gospel This means two 
things It means the mighty saving act of God in Christ, and ıt 
means the news of that act by the word of apostolic men It means, 
first, God’s Word to man, not spoken but done, by a Saviour who 
spoke very little of ıt, and less and less as he drew near the doing of 
ıt It means 


“the matchless deed achieved, 
Determined, dared, and done” 


And it means, secondly, man’s word under the influence of that deed. 
of God, its expansion, its reverberation, so to say, 1n the souls it saved 
and inspired It means the Church’s preaching of God’s mighty work. 
We have thus the Church’s gospel of God’s Gospel It is hke the 
distinction between history and a history The Buble ıs a living 
history of God’s history ın man The one ıs not the other The first 
draws all its value from the second But the second without the first 
would be unknown ‘That preaching, that Bible which I call the 
precipitate of the first preaching of the Apostles, has no other object 
than this, to be the sacramental channel of the power of God’s 
redeeming deed When I speak of the Church’s own security in the 
Gospel I do not use the word Gospel ın the secondary sense I do 
not mean the Church’s self-complacency with the way she has long 
delivered the message. That is the sign of a Church dead and done 
with And it 1s the badge of several Churches But I mean her 
sole and central confidence and obedience towards God’s act of 
saving grace ın Chnst Our security in the Gospel is not our 
certainty of an evangelical creed, but our confidence in God’s saving 
Son and grace That ıs really the one article of the Christian creed, 
God’s grace redeeming from guilt zx Christ And the response to ıt 
is the living, saving faith that alone makes a Church a Church From 
this teeming centre of Christian life there issues endless power and 
its endless freedom of thought and life, especially ın regard to the 
letter and form of the Buble 
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We have but one great sacrament It ts God's redeeming Word in 
Christ's cross In ihis sacrament the Bible as a book takes the place 
of the elements Itis not the Bible that contams God’s Word so much 
as God’s Word that contains the Bible These elements are involved 
an the sacrament, but they do not make its centre of gravity 1 have 
alluded to this aspect of the matter already, let me develop it For 
us Protestants at least the virtue of the elements in a sacrament 1s 
quite independent of their chemical structure We do not believe in 
Transsubstantiation The power would come to faith were the 
elements water and fruit just as surely as by bread and wine And itis 
just as great whatever our views may be of their composition, or 1f we 
have none Now the Buble ıs the element which mediates the one 
great Sacrament—the histonc Grace of God in Christ And the 
structure, the chemustry, of the Bible ıs a secondary matter in regard 
to the communication of that Grace So long as it gives free course to 
God’s Gospel we may reach very new and strange conclusions as to 
items in it, the order of it, and the way it came ta exist The 
question is not of the integnty of the Bible, but of its efficacy for grace, 
its sufficiency for salvation, just as the question ıs not as to the 
punctilo of the ritual in the sacrament, but as to its blessing for living 
faith To stake the Gospel upon the absolute accuracy of the 
traditional view of the Bible, ats inerrancy, or ws authorship by 
Apostles, ıs gust to commit, in a Protestant form, the Roman error 
of staking the sacrament on the correctetude of its ritual or the 
ordination of its priest Both the Bible and the Church are living 
eucharistic things But they draw their life solely from God’s Word 
and act of mstitution in the cross, and from the Spirit that proceeds 
from that God and Gospel there “God gives His Word a body as 
He will, and He keeps giving that body, and keeps ıt fit for the 
purpose of grace at a given time He has continually revised and 
readjusted the form of His Church. There ıs not a Church 
that exactly reproduces the primitive Christian community Shall 
we be startled if the same is true of the Bible and its form? 
We do not want m the case of the Church to restore the primitive 
form (or absence) of organisation We want to regain the ‘first 
fine volume of faith and love through any Church form that 
in our Christian judgment of the situation serves that end And so 
with the Bible We are not absolutely wedded to the views either 
of the Apostles about the Old Testament or of the fathers about 
the New It 1s the power, the efficacy, the sufficiency of the Buble 
for the uses of grace that 1s our grand concern, because that was the 
purpose which called the Bible nto being as a whole We are paying 
a very heavy penalty for using the Bible for texts and in sections 
We have come to treat it in an atomistic instead of an organic way 
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The Churches have almost lost the sense of its books as wholes, and 
of the Book itself as a livmg whole submerging paris archaic or 
otiose And yet it 1s there, in its corporate unity of grace, that the 
Bible’s real power lies There is its sohdarity We have lost our 
centre of authority because we would construe the seat of authonty 
as a document, a charter, a protocol, either for history or for 
orthodoxy, instead of a throne from which the charter issues and 
whose behests it serves I would not insist on textual preaching if 
we had evangelical I would not require the preacher to start from 
a verse, or a passage, or a creed, if he expound the great Gospel and 
true creed of faith, with any amount of scope in its treatment that 
seems to him to light ıt up and carry ıt home 


XII 


The Charter of the Church ıs not the Bible but the Redemption. 
The prophets repeatedly forced the Church of Israel back on the 
great Redemption from Egypt which gave the nation its fontal 
call It was by his grasp of Redemption that Athanasius saved 
the Church in his day, his metaphysics bemg but the dialect 
of the day. And it was the same with Luther The Church’s 
charter is a deed, not in the sense of 2 document but of an 
act of power reflected in the document It 1s the power of God 
to-day ın all the Churches with all their errors It is a power which 
has survived ages when the Bible was much in abeyance, as in the 
medieval Church It 1s a power which has dragged the Bible from 
neglect, and set 1t on high again as the Gospel’s candlestick and the 
Gospel’s pulpit But the Bible can never be the surrogate of the Gospel 
The letter of the trust deed should never submerge the bequeathing 
purpose ıt conveys That is the paganism of law which a law- 
Church has drained of the Gospel and starved of intelhgence We 
never do the Bible more honour than when it makes us forget we 
are reading a book, and makes us sure we are communing with a 
Saviour Secure in the Gospel of God, we can take our true, free 
attitude to its preaching by men, even by Apostles We cannot do 
without their word A revelation without historic facts or personalities 
1s no Christian, no real revelation But we may weigh by their 
theme their arguments and their story, secure in our mheritance of 
grace by that word, in which they stood They have not dommion 
over our faith, but they are helpers of our joy There are sections 
of the Bible which are so unintelligible to many of the best Christians 
that for them they might as well not exist There are facts that do 
not appeal to them, and are not used now, however useful once It 
looks as 1f our Lord Himself exercised this spiritual selection on His 
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Old Testament There were parts He found to have had their 
‘ value only for their own passing time “Ye have heard—but I say” 
Would it be fatal to the’ manner of His Gospel to find that there 
were similar parts for us even in the New Testament But, you say, 
if criticism reduce Christ s “reliable sayings to half a dozen”! Well, 
that does not make critical scholarship anti-Christian It only rouses 
other critics and scholars to correct such one-sided criticism, criticism 
where the scholar’s memory has crushed his judgment, criticism with 
more pedantry than historic sense, and without the sense of the 
Gospel And it also warns us off the fatal error of interpreting the 
work of Chnst.by His teaching instead of His teaching by His work. 
May we not select from among Christ’s words as He selected from 
among those of the prophets? Surely. The evangelists did And 
of those they give they nowhere state that it 1s a verbatim report 
exactly as it left His ips Nor were all His precepts meant by Hım- 
self to be perennial Surely we may and must discriminate and 
exercise a critical selection. Butbywhatclue? Letus use the supreme 
principle supremely Those words of Christ are prime revelation 
-o us, and of first obligation, which carry home to us the saving grace 
incarnate wn His Person and mission The Holy Spirit which 
illuminates the Bible ıs the Spimt which proceeds from the cross, the 
Spirit which made Paul, who was made by the Chnst not only as He 
lived, but chiefly as He died and lives for ever the Son of God with 
power It is Atoning Grace that is our sanctification 

And I say all this with a deep sense both of curzosa felicitas of the 
phrase of Scripture which made its verbal mspuration so plausible, and 
of that searching profundity which 1s ın the teaching of Christ I have 
felt, as every scriptural preacher must, the Buible’s åvhpðpov yéAacpa 
and its zAoverov ßáðos its endless charm and its wealthy depth 
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- The Bible not only provides but compels its own criticism by the 
Holy Spint It carnes not only its own standard but the untiring 
spirit which from age to age compels us to apply that standard This 
evangelical criticism is the most constructive of all It is the kind of 
criticism which 1s a perpetual self-preservative There ıs no diviner 
feature of the Gospel than its self-preservative power in history by 
self-correctzon and self-recovery The Reformation is the most 
striking illustration of this action of the Spırıt, which has been active 
in all ages m the Church, though not successful in all It ıs the 
correction, the sanctification of faith by faith, the reform of religion 
by religion, the re-reading of the Bible by the Gospel What will 
remain of the Bible ıs whatever ıs essential to the Gospel In the 
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Reformation the Gospel test was applied by the Spint to the Church. 
To-day we apply it by the same Spirit to its other vassal the Buble 
We hear of the witness of the monuments to the Bible But the 
great ancient monument that verifies the Buble is the cross, which 
stands in the Bible’s own territory The one cniticism which-is 
adequately just to the Bible is this, the Bible’s mner self and final 
purpose of Grace Amidst all readjustments and dissolutions this 
must emerge freer and ampler than ever The great test of a rehgiow 
must be religious, after all 

The public mind ıs far too much and too ignorantly occupied with 
the higher criticism, and far too little, too fa:thlessly, with the highest 
And the higher criticism itself has gone too far alone, 1 mean 
without the stamp and help of the highest It has ın quarters lost 
itself ın hterary acumen and philological detail It 1s passing into a” 
pepipropovriothpiov In the German laboratories they. split docu- 
ments as mmutely as the scholastics used to split hairs in dialectic, 
or the Puritafis in the divisions of their preaching Indeed, the 
situation 1s reproducing the feature that marked the downfall of 
scholasticism, Cathohc or Protestant—the extreme insulation of a 
method useful in its place Now, as then, the ruling scientific method 
breaks down of its own extravagant ingenuity and untempered 
acumen When the Reformation came ıt applied religious criticism 
to rehgion It rediscovered the Bible by means of that Gospel 
which made it challenge the Church And to-day we carry the work 
on The Reformation is reformmg itself It ıs in much need of 
reformation In a century after its orgm ıt had sunk to a new 
scholasticism Orthodoxy took the place of faith for the Church, 
and inerrancy was inflicted more severely on the Bible Powerful 
intellects went to work to systematise the great data of the Lutheran 
age And it 1s this hard, keen theologising, and not the large 
Reformation thought, that survives ın much popular orthodoxy of a 
metallic sort to-day The mghty stream was diverted into a thousand 
dialectic mills, and 1ts old power was lost accordingly A hike thing 
has happened more recently to the speculative movement in 
philosophy The great idealist age has been frayed out into an 
immense variety of scientific specialisms The left of the movement 
won the day, and it has broken up into so many runnels on the field 
of mind that ıt can drive nothing The meticulousness of orthodoxy 
on the one hand, and of criticism on the other, has jomed with other 
mfluences in hfe, thought, and literature to make religion either vague 
or trivial Criticism especially 1s now m danger of outstepping its 
high function, and, not being jomed with faith, 1s moving to suicide 
after all it has so greatly done It becomes the prey of the 
academic mind instead of the instrument of evangelical faith The 
learned clergy become dons or humanists The Buble scholars 
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become pedants They get out of touch with the public and with 
the Gospel The New Testament becomes an ancient text, dear to a 
scholarly Church but meffectual fo. the ling Word. The plowers 
plow upon its back and long their furrows draw They provoke 
among the Christian public a reaction which is ignorant enough, 
perhaps, but which means more than it knows, and much that the 
critics should heed In their native land even the hberal theologians 
grow impatient of them, and the public still more 


XIV 


The great test, I have said, of a religionis rehgious 9 CArzstzanety 
will not stand or fall by its critical attitude to uts documents, 
but by its farthful attitude to ws Gospel It is its self-criticism 
that will decide its fate, not the cmticism of the world, even of 
the learned world Everything turns on the criticism of faith by 
faith, on the final authonty of the Gospel, standing at the altar 
and receiving the sound contributions of the critical method. There 
are truths that need to be restated in this hght But criticism alone 
cannot do very much more It has prepared fora higher reconstruction 
which ıs overdue, the serious use of a revised Buble for its revising 
Gospel For instance, we do not need further histories of Israel, nor 
histories of the religion of Israel That ıs not what the Church needs at 
least What we need froma scholar equipped with the soundest results, 
however new, 1s what Jonathan Edwards gave his day, a history of 
Redemption, a history of the Revelation always welling up through 
the religion of Israel and of Christendom at once punfying it and 
condemning ıt. In the Old Testament we have a blended record 
both of Israel’s region and of God’s revelation In the New 
Testament there are traces of similar action And ıt ıs very striking 
in the history of Europe, ın the struggle (and infection) of CathoJicism 
-with the indigenous paganisms. We need now that the revelation 
-which is vital to the Church that prolongs the Gospel be disentangled 
from the popular religion, ancient or modern, and shown on its 
conquering way 


XV 


We need, in a closing word, that the Free Churches should do what 
they have not yet done, that they should really face the spiritual 
situation created by the collapse of Biblical wnfallibility for those 
communities that have long repudiated the final authority of the 
Church To come to terms with culture (in this sense of the word) 
is at least as necessary for the Churches in their action on society as to 
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come to an understanding with Labour or the Democracy The 
High Church party began to do it in Lux Mund by accepting critical 
results in the strength of the Church and Sacraments To us that 
way 1s closed But the one true and living way ıs open It is the 
way of the Gospel and the sole authority of its grace, which is now, 
since the Catholic reaction, the special charge of the Free Churches 
of this land : 


P T FORSYTH 


SOME RECENT” BOOKS. 


NEW volume of musical criticism by Mr Ernest Newman 1s 
A always welcome, for he is one of the few living writers on 
music who approach their subject ın the spirit of literature As Mr 
Newman himself observes; there ıs too much “wine-tasting” in this 
department of criticism, too little study of the man behind the 
musician “If a man does not hke Liszt’s music he compares it 
“disparagingly with Wagner’s—as if this placing of people on the 
“higher or lower rungs of a ladder were the be-all’and end-all of 
“criticism” Our authors own methods are very different, he 1s 
essentially a student of personality in music, studying the musician 1n 
his relations to the general intellectual movements of his time, and 
seeking through a knowledge of his environment, temperament, and 
perSonal ideals, to understand more clearly the music in which he has 
expressed himself He ıs, moreover, a critic of independent thought 
and strong convictions, who 1s prepared to maintain his views against 
all comers, but with a sense of humour and ın a spirit of impartial 
enquiry that raise the controversy above the level of mere ‘polemics 
Thus his new book, “Musical Studies” (John Lane), in which he 
deals with such subjects as “Berlioz,” “Programme Musi,” “Herbert 
“Spencer and the Ongin of Music,” and “Richard Strauss,” 1s compact 
of controversial matter, yet the sturdiest opponent cannot fail to get 
both profit and entertainment from his volume 
One of the best of these essays 1s the study of Berlioz There 1s no 
other composer whose works have caused such hopeless divergence of 
opinion among musical experts and amateurs alike Wagner, of 
course, was the cause of bitter cntical stnfe during his lifetrme, but 
he 1s now universally accepted, whereas the Berlioz controversy 1s as 
keen as ever More than half a century has passed since the principal 
works of Berlioz appeared, and people are still debating Schumann’s 
old question, “Are we to regard him as a genius, or only a musical 
“adventurer?” Mr Newman has no difficulty in answering the 
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question For him Berlioz is one of the great masters, “rich in feeling, 
“in beauty, ın inventiveness ,” and though the critic’s enthusiasm may 
not win over the unsympathetic, his iwlumimating study of the 
composer's psychology and of the processes that went to the making 
of his music should give the amateur a clearer apprehension of a 
musician who ıs more often railed at than understood Berlioz holds 
a unique position as the solitary representative on the musical side 
of the French Romantic movement that had Victor Hugo and 
Delacroix as its leading figures in hterature and painting; and like 
Hugo and Delacroix, and their colleagues, he fell into the many 
extravagances and banalities which beset all pioneers ın a new esthetic 
world This is the Berhoz of the Symphonte fantasteque, of Lélzo, 
and the Harold en Italze But after the Haro/d—that ıs to say, from 
1835 to his death in 186g—there ıs another Berlioz The egoistic 
Romanticism has fallen from him, and he turns to classic themes with 
a sober intensity of conception that 1s in strilang contrast to the spirit 
of his earher works Unfortunately for his reputation in England, 
the British public knows him chiefly by the eccentricities of his youth 
“The Carnaval romain overture and the Faust are heard occasion- 
“ally, but the average English amateur, when he thinks of Berlioz, 
“has chiefly in mind the Symphonie fantastigue and the Harold en 
“Italve—particularly the final movements with their orgies of brigands, 
“witches, and what not” It is not by these works that Mr Newman 
would have us judge Berlioz, but by the fruits of his later period, of 
which we know little or nothing over here—by the Reguzem, which 
earns for him “his mght to stand among the serious, brooding, spirits 
“of the earth”, by the Te Deum, in which his style ıs “at something 
“hke its finest”, and by “the exquisite, pearly delicacy” of 
L Enfance du Christ and Béatrice et Benedict 

In the essay on “Programme Music,” Mr Newman makes a very 
interesting statement and defence of his musical creed He believes 
that the future of music 1s with the programme—that 1s to say, with 
the symphonic poem that has a definite hterary or pictorial scheme 
which 1s verbally set forth in an analytical programme It ıs a much- 
vexed question, and of a kind that can never be settled by argument. 
So much depends on individual taste and temperament When all ıs 
said and done, the matter can only be decided by reference to general 
principles: Should the dommant aim of music be intellectual interest 
or emotional satisfaction? For myself, the function of music 1s not 
to represent definite ideas, but to arouse certain sentiments and 
emotions, and therefore so far as music attempts to express definite 
thought, as ın programme music, ıt loses its proper function for me 
The intellectual element becomes obtrusive, and in the end, if 
` developed far enough, wholly antagonistic to the satisfaction of the 
musical sense, which 1s based on emotion To quote Herbert Spencer 
on this very subject, “Consciousness having at any moment but a 
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“limited capacity, it results that part of 1ts area cannot be occupied ın 
“one way without decreasing the area which can be occupied in 
“another way” This ıs in the nature of a truism, but it has a direct 
bearing on the present controversy Modern musicians are burning 
the candle at both ends 

Mr Newman maintains that the case for programme music 1s quite 
as strong as the case for opera or for the song “Where 1s the 
“difference,” he asks, “between singing to a phrase of music the words 
“that prompted ıt, and printing the words alongside the phrase or at 
“the beginmmng of the score?” ‘There ıs certainly this difference— 
that in the case of programme music the thought behind the music 1s 
conveyed to the hearer through an unmusical and unemotional 
medium, whereas in vocal music ıt 1s communicated by the sweetest 
and most thrilling musical instrument known to man—the human 
voice There has lately been an attempt at compromise between the 
“absolutists ” and the “programmusts,” the absolutist allowing that “a 
“concrete subject may be the basis of a symphony, if only the music 
“is of such a kind that it will appeal to the hearer just as much, 
“although he may not know what the subject 1s” But Mr Newman 
will have none of this compromise Programme music, he contends, 
must have a programme, if it 1s to be understood and appreciated— 
that is to say, ıt 1s beyond the power of music to represent definite 
ideas (other than the idea of natural sounds) unless the hearer 1s told 
beforehand what ıs tended This much being admitted, 1s it wise 
for the exponents of an art to step beyond its natural limits and seek 
by extraneous aids to accomplish what can be far more successfully 
achieved by a sister art? Anything that tends to make an art less 
self-contamed, although ıt may obtain the particular effect desired, 
must weaken the art per se To my mind, there ıs something 
undignified ın a musician, with his own rich world to draw from, 
attempting to conquer the worlds of literature and painting, only to 
find that, when he has done his uttermost, he 1s ın the position of the 
juvenile artist who, to prevent mistakes, labels his picture with the 
legend, “This ıs acow” There 1s, moreover, another point concerning 
the future of programme music—problematical, but worth discussion 
One frequently hears the statement that nowadays people have given 
up reading poetry This statement, like most generalisations, 1s of 
course far too sweeping, but there is undoubtedly some truth ın ıt I 
would suggest, as a possible minor cause of this present neglect of 
poetry, that a greater or lesser number of people who would formerly 
have been attracted to verbal poetry, have found ın the symphonic 
poem a medium through which they can obtain, with less mental effort 
on their part, something of the pleasure that verbal poetry gives I 
have ın mind a friend who has become an ardent “programmist ” 
Formerly he read a good deal of poetry, now he reads little or none, 
and he has also become comparatively indifferent to absolute music 
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This, surely, is good for neither pure poetry nor pure music, and 1s 
worse still for the man himself 

Another interesting paper ıs that on “Herbert Spencer and the 
“Origin of Music,” in which the author re-opens an old controversy 
with much freshness Mr Newman cannot accept Spencer’s famous 
speech-theory, which ascribes song to the variations of the natural 
voice produced by variations of emotion , and as an alternative theory 
he advances the hypothesis that there was “even ın primitive man a 
“real muszcal sense, mdependent of speech ın origin, and, as far as 
“we can see, much earher than speech in the order of time” The 
question must always remain obscure, and is the more fascinating for 
that reason A point that strikes one ın this controversy ıs that 


and, as Dr Woods Hutchinson noted out ain a recent number of this 
REVIEW, if we accept the theory of evolution we cannot stop at 
primitive man in our search for ongins The curious thing 1s that in 
the higher vertebrates below man there ıs httle or no trace of the 
musical sense, but a long way down the scale we find m birds a marked 
development Darwin ascribes the song of birds to the amorous 
uivalry of the males in the presence of females, but there are objec- 
tions to this theory, the most obvious bemg that some birds sing 
better ın autumn and winter than in the mating season At the 
moment of writing, a robin 1s smging outside my window with a perfect 
note that he never attams in his days of courtship Thrushes and 
starlings, too, are m full song when recking nothing of nests and 
nesthngs Could we but know the esthetic or emotional effect, if any, 
produced in primitive man by the song of birds, we might come to a 
clearer knowledge, not indeed of the omgin, but of the Auman 
development of music 

Of the remaming essays—‘Faust m Music,” “Maeteilinck and 
“Music,” and “Richard ‘Strauss ”—the last-named 1s likely to attract 
most 1eaders It contains a very amusing account of the Symphonia 
domestzca Mr Newman has always been one of the composer’s most 
ardent admirers, but since the production of the Symphonia domestica 
he seems to have wavered in his allegiance Of the baby episodes 
in that remarkable work he wntes — 


I lay stress upon these trivial points because it 1s important 
that we should know exactly what Strauss’s intentions were, for 
only with a knowledge of them can we judge his symphony as 
a work of art. It is quite clear then that he has thought :t 
worth while to put about a hundred people to a great deal of 
trouble and expense ın order to suggest the imbecile spectacle of 
a baby shrieking in its bath, and I think ıt ıs time the world 
protested against so much of its leisure and its funds being taken 
up with sheer inanities of this kind. - I hold him to be a man 
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of enormous gifts, a magician, a wonder-worker of the first rank 
But he can do nothing now on a large scale without deliberately 
spoiling it at some point or other out of pure freakishness—a 
freakishness that has ceased to be humour, and is merely the 
temporary lapse into silliness of a very clever man. . Never 
before has an orchestra of sixty-two strings, two harps, a piccolo, 
three flutes, two oboes, an oboe d’amore, a cor anglais, five 
clarinets, five bassoons, four saxophones, eight horns, four 
trumpets, three trombones, a bass tuba, four kettle-drums, a 
triangle, a tambourine, a glockenspiel, cymbals, and a big drum, 
been required to describe a day in the life of a baby , never before 
have the energies of over a hundred able-bodied men been bent 
to such a task. 


And finally, “The Symphonia domestica I take to be the work of an 
“enormously clever man who was once a genius ” 

With this I must leave a volume which 1s packed with interesting 
matter, not merely for the musical expert, but also for the “untutored 
“amateur,” who may be regarded as the musical equivalent for that 
vague but very insistent person, the general reader 


* kd * * 


Professor Baldwin Brown’s vclume on “Wiliam Hogarth,” 
contributed to the “Makers of British Art” senes (Walter Scott 
Publishing Co), ıs an admirable example of its kind Designed for 
the general reader rather than the expert, it 1s necessarily popular in 
treatment, yet there 1s nothing trite or superficial, the author mam- 
taining a mgh standard of criticism throughout, and putting into his 
work an amount of fresh and independent judgment that is not always 
found m more pretentious and elaborate monographs A special 
feature of the book ıs the attention paid to Hogarth as a painter, a 
, side of his genius that has been too often neglected by his cntics He 
has always been most widely known by his engravings, and through 
them as a master of moral and satirical design, and many who are 
famibar with Hogarth’s engraved works never think of him as a 
painter at all, forgetting that ın almost every case the engraving was 
preceded by a finished picture Nor were his efforts with the brush 
confined to the painting of the genre pictures most characteristic of 
hisgemus He painted portraits, singly and ın groups, and he essayed 
the “grand style” im historical and Scnptuial composition on a 
monumental scale Among his monumental pieces aie “The Pool of 
“Bethesda” and “The Good Samaritan,” pamted on the stancase of 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, the “Moses before Pharaoh’s Daughter ” 
and the monumental portrait of Captain Coram at the F oundling 
Hospital, and the “Paul before Felix” ın the vestibule to the Hall at 
Lmcoln’s Inn Passmg from the monumental pictures to the 
portraits and studies, one need only mention the sketches from heads 
of his servants and that delightful study of the “ Shump Girl” in the 
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National Gallery to prove Hogarth’s claim to a distinguished place 
among British oil painters 

That claim was never admitted ın Hogarth’s own day His contem- 
poraries fully recognised his satiric power, and his genius in grotesque 
design, but the pictures from which his famous engravings were taken 
attracted little attention As for his achievements in the higher walks 
of painting, they were either ignored or depreciated as presumptuous 
efforts in an artist of his special vein “It was too often assumed,” says 
Professor Brown, summing up the popular estimate, “that the excep- 
“tional gifts of humour and satire displayed by the artist could not in 
“the nature of things co-exist with a feeling for beauty, an elevation 
“of style, a grace of colouring, or any of the other qualities that were 
“supposed to make up the painter” Nevertheless, Hogarth’s 
reputation as a painter has been steadily growing, until in our own 
time’ no competent critic would think of regarding him as a mere 
delineator, or of judging his canvases except as modes of artistic 
expression As to the intrinsic quality of his monumental paintings 
as works of art, there ıs still considerable difference of opimion 
Professor Brown thinks that justice has hardly been done to them, 
especially in the case of “The Pool of Bethesda.” Hogarth had no 
early trammmg as a figure painter, and it does not require much 
technical knowledge to see that the principal figure ın the “Paul before 
“Felix” of Lincoln’s Inn ıs not a success, and that there are faults 
of drawing ın the other pictures of this kind But this scarcely affects 
the author’s pomt that, considered as work in a traditional style, 
Hogarth’s attempts in the historical vein are average productions, and 
far better than the efforts of some of his successors in the school 
“What the ‘grand style’ could become in the generation after 
“Reynolds can be judged by any who ascend to the Diploma Gallery 
‘ “at Burlington House Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture entitled 
“Satan calling up his Legions,’ which hangs on the staircase, 1s 
“perhaps the worst picture ever perpetrated by an artist of name” 

Turning to Hogarth’s portraiture, there can be no doubt as to the 
artist’s quality The insight into and grasp of character which he 
displays in his gezre pictures are apparent ın all his best portraits In 
Professor Brown’s ‘opinion, the monumental “Captain Coram,” 
Hogarth’s own favourite, 1s “the best portrait produced up to that 
“date in England, by a native artist uninfluenced by Van Dyck or any 
“foreign tradition” Many of the portraits exist ın two forms, as 
pictures and as engraved plates, but two of the best—“ John Wilkes ” 
and “Simon, Lord Lovat ”—are etchmgs In “black and white” work 
Hogarth’s mutations are obvious, the cntics find his “chiaroscuro 
“wanting in depth and mystery, his line ın suggestion” But whatever 
technical shortcomings may be detected m these etchings, no critic 
will question the incistve power of characterisation that raises them to 
a very high level as portraits 
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I have dwelt on the less familiar aspects of Hogarth, as presented in 
Professor Brown’s book, but the author has not neglected the better- 
known aspect which shows Hogarth as the original genius striking 
out for himself a new artistic line as a painter of genre Thuis, the 
most important side of his genius, ıs adequately treated in these pages 
On the biographical side, too, the author gives us many pleasant 
glimpses of the artist’s sturdy personality and! character, and furnishes 
an interesting chapter on Hogarth’s London The illustrations are 
well chosen, though :n much of his work Hogarth’s wealth of detail 
does not lend itself tc reproduction on a small scale 


* * * * 


Mr. E V Lucas describes his new travel-book, “A Wanderer in 
“Holland” (Methuen), as “a series of personal impressions of the 
“Dutch country and the Dutch people, gathered during three visits, 
“together with an accretion of matter, more or less pertinent, drawn 
“from many sources, old and new” The reader who knows the 
author’s methods will need no further invitation to join company with 
him in the land of canals, and he will assuredly not be disappointed 
with the trip Mr Lucas 1s of the seal of Lamb and Hazlitt, but with 
a native individuality zhat gives h-m a cachet of his own His present 
book 1s ın his happiest vein, full of humorous observation and quaint 
conceit, and conveying with the lightest hand an amount of informa- 
tion and serious criticism that might satisfy the most pragmatical of 
readers, were ıt presented ın a duller form He has, moreover, a 
power of calling up a scene with a few swift touches, apparently so 
careless that at the first glance one scarcely realises the delicacy of 
the workmanship What, for example, could be better of its kind 
than the following descriptive passage — 


I can think of no more reposeful holiday than to step on board one 
of these barges wedged together in a Rotterdam canal, and never lifting 
a finger to alter the natural course of events—to accelerate or divert— 
be carried by ıt to, say, Harlingen, in Friesland between the 
meadows , under the noses of the great black and white cows, past 
herons fishing in the rushes, through little villages with dazzling 
milk cans being scoured on the banks, and the good-wives washing, 
and saturnine smokers in black velvet slippers passing the time of 
day, through big towns, by rows of sombre houses seen thiough a 
delicate screen of leaves, under low bridges crowded with children , 
through narrow locks, ever moving, moving, slowly and surely, 
sometimes sailing, sometimes quanting, sometimes being towed, with 
the wide Dutch sky overhead, and the plovers crying init and the 
clean west wind dziving the windmills, and everything just as ıt was ın 
Rembrandt’s day and just as 1t will be five hundred years hence 


The author knows his Motley, and 1s as interested ın the past as in 
the present, deftly blending ın his pages the strenuous history of the 
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Dutch Republic with his own impressions of the Holland of to-day 
Sometimes these impressions are not wholly favourable, as when he 
has to endure the Dutch habit ofistarmg at strangers At Gorcum 
he was ‘especially unfortunate, owing to the attractive qualities of his 
compamon’s*hat I cannot resist another quotation — 


I suppose that the hat turned down at the precise point at which, 
according to Gorcum’s canons of taste, it should have have turned 
up. Whatever it did was unpardonable, and we had to be informed 
of the solecism. We were informed in various ways, the men 
whistled, the women sniggered, the girls laughed, and the children 
shouted and ran beside us . Asit happened, we had philosophy, 
and the discomfort was very slight Indeed, after a while, as we ran 
the gauntlet to the station, annoyance gave way to interest. We found 
ourselves looking ahead for distant wayfarers who had not yet tasted , 
the rare joy which rippled like a ship’s wake behind us We waited 
for the ecstatic moment when their faces should light with the joke. 
Sometimes a mother standing at the door would see us and call to 
her family to come, and come quickly, if they would not be dis- 
appomted! Women, lurking behind Holland’s blue gauze blinds, 
would be seen to break away with a hasty summoning movement, 
Children down side streets, who had just realized then exceptional 
fortune, would be heard shouting the glad tidings to their friends 
The porter who wheeled our luggage was stopped again and again to 
answer questions concerning his fantastic employers In course of 
time—it ıs along way to the station—we grew to feel a shade of pique 
if any one passed us and took no notice 


Not the least iteresting feature of this delightful book is the 
author’s account of the Old Dutch Masters, and of the specimens of 
their work ın the Dutch galleres The volume is well illustrated 
with 20 sketches in colour, by Herbert Marshall, and 34 reproductions 
of pictures of the Dutch school 


* * * * 


Another good travel-book from the same publishers 1s “The 
“Cities of Umbra” by Mr Edward Hutton It is the first volume, 
complete ın itself, of a work that ıs mtended to deal with the whole 
of Italy Here the author gives us a series of impressions of the 
principal Umbrian cities, and, ın the latter half of the book, studies 
of the Umbrian painters and saints Mr Hutton wnites with the 
intimate knowledge and sympathetic insight he has displayed ın his 
former books on Italy, but one observes with regret that his style has 
grown more rhetorical The volume 1s tastefully illustrated in colour 
from sketches by A Pisa. 


< * * * 


Messrs Chatto and Windus have recently issued three volumes of 
Stevenson reprmts—‘Essays of Travel,” “Tales and Fantasies,” and 
“Essays in the Art of Writing” None of the fugitive pieces which 
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„g #v appeared outside the reviews or magazines to which they were origin- 


A 


ally contributed It may well be doubted whether the es are 
doing a service to the author’s reputation in revivin@fthem in the 
present form and without a word of explanation, for ‘much of the 
work in these volumes 1s of a very poor quality, even judged by a far 
lower standard than we bring to Stevenson’s fimshed writings This 
1s especially the case with the “Tales and Fantasies” Two of the 
three tales ın the volume—“The Misadventures of John Nicholson ” 
and “The Story of a Lie”—are remmuscent of “RLS,” but at a very 
crude stage of his development, the third, a gruesome story entitled 
“The Body-Snatcher,” is of the ordinary “Chnstmas Number ” type, 
and was deliberately excluded by its author from the Edinburgh 
Edition, presumably because he thought ıt unworthy of republication 
Few will dispute his judgment Some of the “Essays of Travel” are 
better, and have a special critical mterest for those of us who think 
that ıt is as an essayist rather than as a novelist that Stevenson will live 
longest But none of them can be said to represent Stevenson at his 
best ın this hne, and only a few at his second best, while others are 
frankly journalism The “Essays m the Art of Writing” include, 
among other things, the Fortnightly article on “The Morality of the 
“Profession of Letters,” and the paper on “Some Technical Elements 
“of Style” contributed to this REVIEW 


A READER, 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY. ; 


GERMANY IN SEARCH OF A COALITION 


ITH the ratification of the Treaty of Portsmouth begms a 
W new era for Russia, and ıt may be for the world. In the 
game of international politics not only are the cards being shuffled 
anew, but the partners ere being reconstituted It ıs a case of Casses, 
crowez et changez vos dames Much, therefore, depends upon 
preliminary strategy, and a really strong coalition, well organised and 
cleverly manipulated, might effect more than a sanguinary war and at 
considerably cheaper rates During the past few weeks several very 
formidable leagues have been proposed as boldly as though the inter- 
national slate, with all old scores wiped out, were perfectly clean A 
Franco-Russo-Italo-German Alhance, for instance, agaist England 
and Japan is one possibility, a Franco-Russo-Austro-German Coali- 
tion ıs another, an Anglo-Franco-Russo-Japanese is a third; and a 
league composed of France, Japan, England and the United States 
has also been suggested with utter difference to the traditions and 
written engagements which divide the feasible from the :mpossible in 
all such matters But in each of these combinations Russia, restored 
by the Treaty of Portsmouth to active membership in the community 


of nations, plays a prominent part Her alliance would seem to be the ~ 


pièce de résistance, the one thing—or, at any rate, the first thing— 
necessary, and for the great advantage of her support the principal, 
most formidable and restless Power of Europe ıs now eagerly striving 
But as Mohammed’s coffin is believed to be suspended between earth 
and heaven, so Russia may be said to hover for the moment between 
Europe and Asia, the West and the East, strongly drawn towards each 
But only for the moment. It may be difficult for her to decide off- 
hand whether she will abandon Europe to the Teuton mm the hope of 
winning Asia for the Slav—these being the true alternatives , but 
hard or easy, the choice, she 1s assured by her German friends, must 
be made definitely and soon, for time and tide wait for no nation.” 
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Asia, she 1s told, ıs really her proper sphere because, as Prince 
Ukhtomsky puts it, she 1s more Onental than Occidental, and on the 
principle that the one- eyed man ıs King m the realm of the blind, her 
ignorance—according to Bismarck—represents civilisation in the East 
And Germany’s voice apparently carries more weight ın Autocratic 
Russia than that of any other Power just now It is soft and sweet 
and insinuating, and resembles in other respects that of the Lorele1 
But an anti-Brittsh coalition with France left out would stultify its 
originators And at present the French are ın no mood to work pour 
Ze roz de Prusse The attitude of the Tsardom, however, being more 
of a problem, the followmg forecast, which embodies the views of 
many French and Russian politicians, may throw hght on the 
interesting subject 


THE COALITION TO BE MADE IN GERMANY 


Germany thirsts for Russia’s frendship as King Richard craved for 
a horse That friendship was the making of Germany in the past 
and might prove the unmaking of Germany’s nvals ın the future To 
the great Slav Power whom she coaxed, flattered, reviled and myured 
as her interests demanded under changing conditions, she owes much 
of what she ıs and has And it ıs obvious to every one acquamted 
with international politics that without the active and self-denying 
friendship, or else the paralysis, of Russia ın Europe, Germany will 
never work out her glorious destiny, as the great Hohenzollern 
conceives t Hence the high bid which she is prepared to make for 
Russia’s support and the high hopes she cherishes of obtaining it 
Prudence, however, 1s indispensable to success and secrecy 1s part of 
prudence Therefore mfluential organs of the Prussian Press beseech 
their readers, now that the critical moment of the negotiations is 
drawing near, ether to speak of this all-important transaction with 
bated breath, or better still not t^ allude to it at all until tt has become 
an accomplished fact Thus the Berliner Tageblatt warns Germans 
that the orgamisers of the Russo-German Convention “ought not to 
“bruit the matter abroad prematurely Combinations like that do not 
“start into existence automatically, but are worked out by means of 
“concentrated attention Therefore it 1s harmful to publish them 
“before the proper time has come, and still more harmful to wax 
“excited over them” This warning 1s timely, because the alliance 
which will be directed against England might be thwarted by England 
Forewarned ıs forearmed For Great Britain, in spite of her seeming 
meekness, 1s deemed quite capable of deliberately baulking Germany’s 
endeavours to bring about an anti-British coalition In the diplomatic 
sphere gratitude 1s unknown, and the Enghsh are proverbially 
ungrateful Secrecy ıs consequently necessary, the secrecy which 
keeps the nght hand from learmmg what the left hand is doing, 
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hinders the ally Austria from knowig that the future Russian enemy 
against whom she loyally guarantees Germany 1s secretly guaranteed 
by Germany against herself The children of this world of German 
diplomacy are superlatively wise ın their generation 

But the weight of the Slav Empire would not suffice to turn the 
scales in Germany’s favour Even though Russia and Germany 
together might perhaps outweigh England and Japan—seeing that 
“only Christians can be brave soldiers ”—Germany’s aim would not 
yet be attaned For Russia’s disposition to join ın wanton and costly 
aggression is slight, while the force of public sympathy and moral 
solidanty, which would unquestionably be on the side of the nations 
provoked, might assume unpleasant aspects in a wanton war of the 
twentieth century It is one of the formidable zmponderabilza of the 
new age What the great Hohenzollern ardently desires and seeks to 
compass 1s a } owerful coalition against England on the one hand, and 
against the Yellow Peril on the other He would fain dissolve the 
“unnatural and anti-Christian union” between “white men and yellow 
“skins” which as an evangelical Emperor he has never ceased to 
deplore. Now an indispenseble member of this anti-English coalition 
would be France, without whose co-operation it would be lost labour 
And so imtent ıs German diplomacy on wimning over the French 
people that when fair means proved fruitless foul means were 
confidently resorted to, just as the Kurds first make love to Armenian 
maidens tenderly, and when their overtures are rejected, show their 
affection by knocking down the fair ones with the butt ends of their 
rifles and carrying them off to the harem No stronger proof, Prince 
von Bulow recently told Parisian pressmen, could be given of the price 
which Germany attaches to France’s fnendship Having threatened 
the Republic with war, and had his plan baulked by England, as 
similar attempts had been thwarted by Russia in 1875 and 1887, the 
Imperial Chancellor suddenly turned round and assured these reporters 
that he hoped that the end of the tension which followed upon that 
failure of his would usher in a spell of mutual trust. Insults are often 
harder to bear than mjunes, and Frenchmen regard that exhortation 
as one of the deadliest Even that unsophisticated child, Little Red 
Riding Hood, they affirm, would have distrusted and fled from the 
wolf if he had prematurely shown his teeth and claws 


TOGETHER WITH FRANCE ALL THINGS SEEM 
POSSIBLE TO THE KAISER 


As without Mercury’s sickle Perseus would never have contrived to 
cut off the head of Medusa, so without France’s sword there 1s little 
or no hope at present of Germany’s cutting down Great Bnitain’s 

trength and prestige to the needful level France’s co-operation 1s 
is necessary as Russia's to the realisation of the Hohenzollern dream 
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of a World Empue, and Germany cannot have ıt directly for love, or 
money, or threats Perhaps Russia's good offices might gain it for 
her? That expedient, too, has been tried, 1s still being tried, and will 
doubtless fail as signally as the flourishing of the whip “You cannot 
“win love by violence,” says tlie Muscovite proverb Besides, Russia’s 
helpfulness would necessarily cease where self-sacrifice began, and 
self-sacrifice of a very serious kind would seem to be the corollary of 
further efforts in the direction of a Franco-Russo-German coalition. 

The Chancellor was very affable to the journalistic “hodmen,” as 
his august Sovereign wittily calls pressmen, and he made a clean 
bieast of diplomatic secrets to them for the benefit of the French 
people And France stood amazed thereat. It is truly noteworthy, 
leader writers observed, how little there is iwGerman diplomacy, as 
thus painted by itself, to which exception could reasonably be taken 
by friend or foe Everything is fair and square, no subterranean 
intrigues, no simister designs, not even arrzéres pensées And as for 
wat, the Kaiser abhors it. “I give you my word as a man of honour 
“that on our side there never was the slightest mental reservation I 
“repeat this solely ın order to put an end to the deplorable misunder- 
“standings” Never? some Frenchmen asked in wonder What then 
did the whole hubbub mean? When last year the Impenal Chancellor 
rose up in the Reichstag and bestowed his blessing upon the Anglo- 
French union, was there no arrzére pensée m bis mind, or was the 
brain that harboured such another’s? Is the Empire run on the lines 
of a Spenlow and Jorkms partnership? Whatever the answer to 
these questions, the bulk of the French people came to the conclusion 
that 1t would be ungenerous not to give to Prince von Bulow’s assur- 
ances respecting the absence of arrzdres pensées the credence mented 
by huis unqualified approval of the Anglo-French understanding ın 
Aprl last year They must both be equally true, politicians 
remarked, and therefore equally barren of results 

An interesting detail preoccupied the curious spmt of those 
journalists Price von Bulow, they remarked, having, while Russia 
seemed strong, belauded the Anglo-French understanding, as an 
excellent guarantee of the world’s peace, strove when Russia was 
beaten to upset it, risking war in the venture, and when foiled by 
England and “the great moral alliance,” he haggled angrily with 
M Rouvier Having at last got all that that statesman was willing 
to give, the Chancellor informed the interviewer of the Temps that 
the arrangement concluded between him and France ought to be 
regarded as “a proof of our conciliatory spirt” And of what was 
the threat of war a proof? people quired If England had not been 
ready to stand by her neighbour, whither would the conciliatory spirit 
have evaporated? 

Why, Frenchmen ask, were these honeyed words not uttered until 
after Germany had done her utmost to force France to choose between 
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military invasion and moral servitude? Why did the Vaterland— 
sweet and courteous so long as Russia was able to step in and take 
her ally’s part—become menacing and provocative after Russia’s defeat 
at Mukden, the consequences of which German military critics greatly 
exaggerated? For the same reason, they answer, which explains the 
very disagreeable attitude of Germany towards the British while they 
were bemg defeated in South Afmca, and the marked change 
m that attitude when the Boers were worsted It ıs a fact, a well- 
known fact, that the Hohenzollern World-power which the Kaiser's 
Government 1s striving to build up presupposes the crippling of France 
and Britain, a feat which can be achieved, if at all, by getting one of 
these nations to execute Germany’s will on the other. Hence the 
Anglo-French understanding greatly annoyed His Majesty the 
Kaiser, who had gone out of his way to gain the goodwill now of 
England against France, now of France against England Wilhelm II 
had flattered Jules Simon, inducing him to advocate a Franco-German 
understanding, had sent mmpassioned telegrams on the death of 
Marshal Canrobert, of Jules Simon, of President Carnot, had 
magnanimously, as ıt seemed, pardoned two French spies, and had 
extensively used his “magnetic personality” to deal with France as 
Richard III had dealt with Anne But it was labour lost, and 
naturally enough resentment followed upon failure The Kaiser, who 
1s umpetuous in his wrath and frank ın his impetuosity, gave vent to 
his feelings ın table talk and private letters And they were the 
feelings of Zeus in his anger against the Titans, and of Philoctetes ın 
his isolation at Lemnos After one such significant monologue 
dehvered during a repest m Silesia last December, which leaked out 
as such discourses generally do, the Bntish Government 1s said to 
have had no choice but to look to its weapons of defence War was 
again m sight, as it had been whenever the “psychological moment” 
was believed to have come Indeed, war has been steadily and 
circumspectly prepared for ever since Piussia had herself identified 
with Germany, and the only question was whether the “objective” 
should be France first and Bnitain afterwards, or vece verså The 
instances are many and to non-Germans unedifying The most 
striking of all was perhaps the latest war just to break up the Anglo- 
French entente That understanding made for peace, as everybody 
knew Count von Bulow had publicly said so himself in the Reich- 
stag Yet ıt was in order to dissolve that guarantee of peace that 
Germany was about zo declare war against France, relying upon 
England’s aloofness No treaty then shall be made ın Western or 
Central Europe without the Kaiser’s sanction? When Great Britain 
insisted that the httle Transvaal Republic should not enter into any 
engagements with foreign Powers without the previous approval of 
the Colomal Secretary, Germany was scandalised and took the Boers’ 
part But now she expects France and Bntain to submit their 
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relations to her approval, just as she was ready to veto a protective 
customs tariff had that been voted by Parlament From a well- 
mformed ambassador M. Delcassé learned that Wilhelm II would 
regard an Anglo-French Alliance as a casus bellz And xt was not 
concluded “If you wish to become England’s ally,” the Kaiser 
virtually said, “my troops will mvade your territory” 

France, like England, feels very unwilling to play the part of the 
forest ın the fable The foolish forest agreed to allow the branch of 
a tree to be used as a handle to the axe, and thereupon the axe was 
employed to cut dowa the whole wood 


GERMANY’S DEFENCE IS ALWAYS OFFENSIVE 


Germany’s sufferings begin where those of her neighbours cease - 
almost all other nations bemg contented with immunity from attack, 
while the Vaterland ıs in agomies when its power of offence 1s 
paralysed That at least is the view taken by French politicians who 
have had experience in the conduct of mternational affairs Remove 
the sting and the bee expires Hence, they add, Germany’s schemes 
of defence are mvariably schemes of offence as well, with a provoca- 
tive little episode enacted before It ıs a case of the military maxim 
being introduced into mternational relations “the best defence is 
“attack” Hence, French politicians observe, the whole history of 
Germany’s foreign policy, with its great variety of measures for 
precaution, has always had what is picturesquely termed “a pomt” 
against some other Power And in that respect she differs from every 
other State It seems a matter of course to a German diplomatist that 
every coalition has ezne Sprtze—a pomt against some other Power 
or Powers, that being, so to say, part of its very essence Now ina 
community of civilised nations, most of whom sincerely desire to live, 


' 1f possible, in amity, or at any rate in peace, this theory of coalitions 


and alhances is fraught with dangers It weakens all traditional 
safeguards and most written guarantees And in France there are 
people who maintam that it constitutes the same kind of offence in 
the family of nations that riot and violence do in every well- 
governed State, and ought, in the interests of that community, to be 
punished condignly But the French people are optimists and 
idealists, who have little understanding for what on the other side of 
the Vosges ıs termed Realpolitik 

Analysing contemporary history, French critics maintain that ever 
since the German people—whose admirable cultural mfluence on the 
world it would be hard to exaggerate—were united under the Piussian 
sceptre, the Government of the Fatherland have been constantly 
“spoiling for a fight” They have been eager to use their dry powder 
and their whetted swords now on France and now on England, in 
order to win their proper place in the sun and obtain a voice in every- 
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thng that ıs undeitalzen in the terrestnal planet Three times 
France was the “objective” of this Teutomic crusade, in 1875, 1887 
and 1905, while at least on two occasions the honour and danger were 
Englands during the Boer War and in December 1904. And now 
a great coalition against Britan ıs being elaborated with the secrecy 
and circumspection so wisely recommended by the Berliner Tageblatt 


BRITANNIA EST DELENDA. 


Germany’s friends in Russia—and if not numerous they are 
influential—are afraid of joing her without seemg very clearly 
whither and how far she ıs gomg They too can read history aright 
and draw practical lessons from its teaching, and much though they 
dislike Great Britain, their love of Russia 1s a still more powerful main- 
spring of action And in Russia almost everybody ıs alive to the 
meaning of the projected coalition Thus the Berlin correspondent 
of the Novoye Vremya writes “Germany at present is ın need of 
“something lke a European Continental alliance, inasmuch as only 
“the combined navies of the four Powers—Germany, Russia, France 
“and Italy—could equal the English, and especially the Anglo- 
“Japanese . At any rate Germany’s efforts are now being directed 
“to the creation of this fourfold combmation And ın this new policy 
“of hers she began by feeling her way, especially with a view to an 
“understanding with Russia On the success of this everything 
“depends Germans themselves say that the upshot of the whole 
“scheme, its success or failure, hinges upon Russia ”* 

The staunchest and most loyal Press defender of German imterests 
in Russia, the organ of Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovich, writes - 
“Germany is manifestly tending towards the annihilation of the all- 
“world naval domination of England And that is by no means a 
“transitory or casual aspect of German policy On the contrary, ef zs 
“the vital condition of the entire political and economic life of the 
“German people, and in virtue of history the German people cannot 
“possibly renounce t Russia, very fortunately for herself, can, 
“without binding herself by any obligations, give material furtherance 
“to Germany in this route We have nothing to fear from the 
“strengthening of Germany’s naval power, were it only because a 
“Russo-German war, 1f ıt ever broke out, would be decided of course 
“on land, not on the water”t This belief and these sentiments are 
professed by a certain number of Russians to-day, but the majority 
ask what motives the Tsardom has and can possibly have for raising 
the powerful military State of Central Europe to a higher pedestal 
than that on which a Russian Tsar placed her between 1862 and 1871. 
They feel and declare that there 1s no love lost between Russia and 
England, that British policy has for generations been anti-Russian in 


* Novoje Vremya, 13th October, 1905 t Slovo, 6th October, 1905 
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every part of the globe, and they would rejoice heartily at the sight 
of poetic justice done within reasonable hmits But not being rabid, 
they would not bite off their noses to spite their faces, nor rum England 
in order to allow Germany to rule Europe They hold that as 
Russia 1s the rival of England and the neighbour of Germany, 1t 1s 
meet that she should lve on neighbourly and even fnendly terms 
with Kaiser Wilhelm’s subjects But they will not extend the friend- 
ship to the extent of committing a jomt crime against humanity, or of 
subordiating the mterests of their own country to those of the 
Teutons And that reserve 1s the rock on which the grandiose dream- 
Armada of the Hohenzollern empire-builder seems doomed to be 
‘wrecked Ia pace guzescat 


A DIPLOMATIC VERSION OF THE FABLE OF 
THE MAN AND THE HORSE 


Russia has little tc gain and much to lose by becoming the tool of 
Germany in a coalition against England and Japan, and even the 
Autocracy would profit nothing by the clumsy support of the Kaiser- 
thum Well-read Russians of all classes hold that Germany when 
distributing political réZes ın coalitions and alliances has ever reserved 
to their people the ôe of tool and dupe, and is bestowmg upon them 
the same part to-day For the Tsar’s co-operation or neutrality a 
price 1s always offered, which, when paid, 1s found to be either worth- 
less paper or depreciated coin Thus m February, 1863, Russia’s 
friendship was bought by the Alvensleben Convention—the agree- 
ment by which Prussia undertook, if necessary, to help Russia to 
suppress the rebel Poles It was worthless paper, Slav historians 
assert, because Russia was well able to crush every Polish movement, 
and Prussia knew this Yet the net gam to Kaiser Wilhelm was the 
creation of the great military Prussian State Later on, Russia was 
taken to an exceeding high mountain and shown the kingdoms of the 
Near Eastern world, which were offe1ed to her if she would stand by 
Germany And she yielded to the temptation Meanwhile, thanks 
to Germany, Austria had obtained such a foothold in that part of the 
world that Russia was obliged to buy her neutrality with the offer of 
Bosma and Herzegovina) Thus at the Berlin Congress ıt became 
clear that the payment promised by the Kaiser to the Tsar must be 
made in very depreciated comage The net result to Russia was that 
she was disabled for fully ten years, during which Germany was free 
to weave new ambitious plans Meanwhile the bogie of Liberalism 
was produced, and by means of it the Autocracy was frightened mto 
fresh partnership with the Monarchy by the Grace of God This time 
the lure was the far and farther East But before the payday came 
round Geimany, having herself become interested ın the Near and | 
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the Far East, and mdirectly in the Middle East, began to oust Russia 
out of Asia Minor and suddenly upset her whole system of policy in 
the Celestial Kingdom The result was the war, which leaves 
Germany and England the possessors of pieces of old China, while 
Russia, forced to disgerge, has been humiliated and worsted ın Asia 
and paralysed m Europe for another ten or twenty years And 
already Germany ıs mviting her to play the old game again 


THE GERMAN SHOWMAN AND THE RUSSIAN BEAR 


.In the relations between the two neighbouring States for several 
generations past, Prussia has been the active, Russia the sleeping 
partner, the Teuton has been the tramer and showman, the Slav the 
docile bear That is che Russians’ version of their experience and 
history has not yet refuted it The German lesson was taught success- 
fully by means of a judicious use of a promise and a threat, the 
curious part of the process being that alternative hope and fear were 
inspired by the merest fancies Do this and ye shall live, do that and 
ye shall die, was the consecrated formula; but the lure, say the 
Slavs, was only a will o’ the wisp and the deterrent a ndiculous bogie 
And the most extraordinary thing about the process is that these 
unwholesome relations between the two Governments went on for 
relatively long periods without a suspicion on Russia’s side that she 
was duped, and that she ıs now gravely asked torenewthem Germany 
suggested to her neighbour the necessity of keeping clear of Europe, 
whence nothing could come but political diseases such as constitu- 
` tionalism, socialism, anerchism, and of building up an Empire in the 
East, where even Russia’s ignorance might be termed ght And so 
msinuatingly, so perseveringly was the suggestion made, that several 
Tsars accepted it, and European policy was for many decades largely 
influenced by ıt Russ:a was thus persuaded to drop the piece of 
cheese which was held in Europe for the reflection of the cheese which 
was shown to her in Asia It 1s doubtful, sober-minded Russians 
declare, whether any such farcical spectacle had ever before been 
interpolated among the serious phenomena of political history 

The fear of Liberalism was another motive. From the far-off days 
of the Holy Alhance Russia and Prussia had stood up side by side 
fo. the maintenance of Autocracy and the suppression of that body 
of political doctrine which was then summed up in the word revolution 
Don Quixote running full tilt against the windmull ıs the nearest 
appioach ın fiction to this crusade Two posses of Bureauciats, trying 
to keep back the waves of time with a forest of goose quills, one set 
of officials shrewd, consc:ous and ironical, the other credulous and easy- 
going, constitute a picture ım which Frenchmen, who abound ın humour, 
take a keen dehght But we need not go back to the Holy Alliance 
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for the spectacle Within the memory of millions now living Russia 
danced the same queer step to the playmg of the German band In 
Bismarck’s time the leading idea of Prussia’s foreign policy was to 
establish a close union with her Slav neighbour on the basis of an anti- 
Liberal policy at home and aggressive action abroad In 1862 a 
military convention was signed between the two States for the jomt 
suppression of the Polish movement And that was the Teuton’s 
share ın fighting the revolutionary hydra That compact was no more 
necessary to Russia than a convention to protect her against the 
Martians might be She was known to be perfectly able to quell 
the Polish insurrection without any foreign help Bismarck himself 
admitted as much later on, and chuckled as he made the confession 
But Russia’s “gratitude” was indispensable to Prussia’s plans, and it 
- was secured accordingly Already at that time the schemes of the 
rising military State must have been crystallised ın the mind of 
Bismarck, who clearly discerned the fact that Prussia’s future in 
Western Europe depended upon the co-operation or benevolence of 
~ the Imperial House of Russia Subsequent events proved the sagacity 
as well as the resourcefulness of the statesman who was then only 
Prussian Minister at St Petersburg 
Having thus thrown her bread upon Russian waters, Prussia got it 
back with increment after not many days In 1863 England, France 
and Austria addressed a joint note to the Tsar's Government, asking 
them to give friendly consideration to the claims of the Poles Prussia 
duly shuddered at the abomination of desolation mvolved in that 
communication, and would give ıt no countenance Together with the 
Tsardom she stood erect as the champion of Autocracy and the 
enemy of revolution The Polish movement was then crushed out 
with ease by the Tsar’s troops unaided, as Prince Bismarck had fore- 
seen, and Prussia, whose assistance was never asked for, established 
a claim upon the Tsar’s gratitude for the promise cf it That 
chivalrous monarch soon had an opportunity of displaying his recogni- 
tion The death of the King of Denmark opened the Schleswig 
Holstein question, and Prussia stepped m “to solve it” Russia was 
` herself interested ın the two duchies, but xodlesse odlzge, and she 
sacrificed her interests Tsar Nicholas had gone so far as to take 
Denmark’s side m 1848, when he despatched a squadron to Copen- 
hagen to hinder foreign mtervention But a new Tsar had arisen 
since then ın the person of his son Alexander II, and he, ın conversa- 
tion with Bismarck, stated that his sympathies were with Prussia 
And deeds rapidly followed the words, for Prussia, with Russia’s 
assent, got control of the harbour of Kiel, which gave her a command- 
ing position at the entrance to the Baltic That is how the Kiel Canal 
and the great German Empire became possible Truly a magnificent 
return for a piece of sheepskin covered with meaningless writing! 
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RUSSIA CUTS A STICK TO BEAT HER OWN BACK 


And yet the debt was not regarded as fully paid, although 
the consequences of Russia’s. fnendship assumed more and 
more tangible and more and more alarming forms For 
war, not peace, is Germany's element In 1866 Austria 
was attacked by Prussia—as a measure of defence—and 
worsted at Sadowa, and to the intelhgen: observer the entire “ 
structure of Europe, built up under the supervision of Alexander 1, 
seemed on the point of collapsing All that was to Russia’s manifest 
detriment It was or should have been therefore a moment of grave 
anxiety to the Slav Empire, and even Alexander II expressed a desire 
that so great a change should not be effected without the consent of 
Europe But he received a letter by return of courier from his royal 
nephew explaining the necessity of Prussia swallowing up this realm 
and that. And the ground was the same—fear of the revolutionary 
bogie-man. “There 1s a danger,” wrote the Kmg of Prussia, “and an - 
“imminent danger of provoking a revolution ın Prussia, if I do not 
“accede to the imperative demands of Prussian public opimon I 
“must annex or face a revolution” And to that argument no Autocrat, 
ıt was felt, could remain insensible 

But Alexander was still uneasy In order to have his misgivings 
calmed, he asked that some official ın King Wilhelm’s confidence 
should be despatched on a special mission to hım The King chose 
Manteuffel, who was the soul of Bureaucracy joined with the body of 
a Prussian conservative This envoy demonstrated the thesis to the 
Tsar that the little annexable States were the reductzo ad absurdum 
of real monarchies, and ought therefore to be suppressed Alexander 
hstened, believed, and then to ease his consc-ence wrote a letter to 
King Wilhelm, mildly expostulating with him on the destruction of 
part of the European system sanctioned at Vienna He added, how- 
ever—and that was the essence of his misstve—that even if his request 
were not complied with, he would none the less remam Prussia’s friend 
The King sent an apologetic reply, explainmg that ıt was all being 
done in the interests of the monarchical principle and ın order to 
stifle the hydra, for “the King of Prussia will always remain what he 
“has ever been, an enemy of the revolution” This frequent’mention 
of the revolution, which always clinched everything, reminds one of 
the circle ın chalk drawn round a hypnotised ken who dares not cross 
over ıt Hypnotised Russia did not fully pay her debt of gratitude 
for the miraculous Alvensleben Convention unzil the year 1870, when 
1t became France’s turn to be devoured. For Germany thrives, say 
her French critics, by the destruction of her naghbours The method 
employed ıs described as the old one, defence by means of attack, 
Prussia choosing her own time to be provoked The watering place Ems 
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' symbolises the system and recalls its most noteworthy application 
And ıt was at Ems that the monarchs of Russia and Prussia met 
together with their respective chancellors What passed between 
them on that occasion has never been officially revealed, but two 
days after the outbreak of the Franco-German War, Russia announced 
„her neutrahty in a document which created a profound impression 
throughout Europe For ıt was not drafted in the usual form The 
Tsar, mculcating the duties of strict neutrality upon his subjects, 
employed these memorable words - “In maintaining her own neutrality 
“Russia intends to put forth every effort to restrict the area of 
“hostilitues” “Wands off,” was the vulgar translation mto the 
vernacular of Austria and Italy, who were each suspected of a lurking 
desire to lend France a helpmg hand. And the warnmg was laid to 
heart. The German troops were given carte blanche, and when they 
had thoroughly done their gory work the new Emperor of Germany 
alluded gratefully to the inestimable service of his Russian nephew in 
the telegram announcing to him the conclusion of peace “Prussia,” 
he assured Alexander II, “will never forget that ıt was owing to you 
“that the war did not spread to other countries” The Tsar’s reply 
was more than friendly 

Thus by means of the talismanic Alvensleben Convention, which 
might be aptly, if irreverently, hkened to Mrs Micawber’s protesta- 
tions of conjugal fidelity, Prussia secured the services of Russia, and 
was enabled between 1862 and 1870 to wage the senes of wars which 
gave her a predommant place in central Europe, and tended to upset 
the balance of power established in 1815 The Congress of Vienna, 
which, so to say, arranged the family life of our Contment for more 
than a century, had left on the western frontier of Russia a number 
of petty German States, jealous of each other and superlatively jealous 
of Prussia. The Tsardom, which had nought to apprehend from these 
duodecimo realms, helped to create m their stead the most formidable 
mulitary State which has ever existed And when she saw what she 
had done she repented But then it was too late. Germany said to 
her with the bitterness of truth “tu Pas voulu, Georges Dandin” 
Kaiser Wilhelm I himself declared that “it was mainly to the help 
“of Russia herself that Prussia owed her sudden and astonishing 
“elevation” Astomshing indeed! History had never seen the hke 
since simple-minded tnbesmen traded away vast territories for coloured 
glass beads But Tsar Alexander II had no misgivings He beheld 
his work, and lo! it was good, or seemed to him so, for he deliberately 
continued it until his death When his uncle the Kaiser was at St. 
Petersburg m 1873, they concluded a treaty of so mtimate and 
personal a character that Bismarck, considering ıt was no ordinary 
document, refused to sign it Seven years later a more formal alliance 
was struck up for ten years, and Bismarck, who had once refused to 
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become Russian Foreign Secretary, was said to discharge these duties 
informally ın addition to his own These intimate relations were 
maintained between the Governments until, ın 1881, Tsar 
Alexander II fell a victim to the revolution from which the German 
Alhance was supposed to safeguard him 


THE POLICY OF “OTE-TOI QUE JE MY METTE” 


But even Alexander II, with all his love for Germany, was alarmed 
at some of the results of his self-sacnficmg policy For the new 
Teutonic Empire, unlike other States of Europe, displayed no longing 
for permanent peace, but only for irregular mtervals during which 
preparations for successful wars might be made Of course the motive 
was not thirst for blood, but considerations of a more ideal character 
The Empire, like so many xouveaux-rzches who discover coats of arms 
and heraldic histories, got a heavenly mission in the world which ıt 
could not well discharge without acquirmg many things belonging to 
others, such as territory, foreign markets, ships and coaling stations, 
and the hinterlands thereof. And as these possessions could not be 
got by diplomacy, they must be seized by violence. But scrupulous 
spits were quieted by the reminder that it was all m virtue of a 
decree of Providence wkose ways are unfathomable. 

And from that day to this—say Russian and French histonans— 
Germany’s policy has been a series of preparations for war Alliances, 
conventions, open and secret treaties, double msurances, septennates, 
the barter of territory, the building of ships, the very designs of war 
vessels—in a word, nearly all her thoughts, words and acts were 
co-ordained to that end. Like most generalisations, that statement 
may be exaggerated, but the facts adduced ın support of it are 
numerous, and they have neither been denied nor explained away 
Thus the essence of Germany’s policy towards Denmark, Austria, 
` France, England would seem to have been to profess a profound fear 
of aggression from that one of them whose turn to be crippled had 
come, and then to protect herself by an early and sudden attack They 
knew not the day nor the hour of her coming And as according to 
Bismarck Russia’s support “was absolutely indispensable to the 
“successful prosecution cf his plans,” he secured it in the usual way 
by promismg moral help agaist the apprehended advance of 
Liberalism, and by encouraging Russia's aspirations outside the sphere 
of German interests Even Alexander II, who had never fathomed 
Germany’s policy, was startled by the momentary glimpse of it 
afforded to him ın 1875 

In that year a special German envoy arrived on the banks of the 
Neva, a promismg young diplomatist who came to make grave 
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communications to Tsar Alexander II The burden of the Radowitz 
message was a diplomatic version of the fable of the wolf and the 
lamb at the stream The peace of Europe was endangered by the 
warlike attitude of France, who was obviously girding her loins for the 
fight In two years she would be ready to strike, and the combat 
which would then ensue might plunge all Europe into bloodshed 
Germany, moved by love of peace and horror of bloodshed, proposed 
to strike first, to strke hard, to strike at once—pretexts were as 
plentiful as blackberries—and to settle for ever the burning question 
of the hegemony of Western Europe The hydra of revolution would 
also get some bad knocks ın the meZée, the Kaiser undertook to see 
to that Shortly afterwards the French Ambassador in St Petersburg 
communicated a note couched in terms unusual in diplomacy It was 
a passionate appeal to the chivalry of Alexander II in the name of 
peace, of honour, of humanity France, it said, was confronted with a 
new and most ternble danger, emanating from her old foe, and she 
trusted in the Tsar to save her The Russian monarch’s reply was 
speedy and direct - he did not believe in the danger, but if ıt were real, 
then A second appeal followed the first, and all doubts as to the 
real grounds for France’s fears disappeared The only uncertamty 
was as to the moment when the thunder cloud was timed to burst It 
was clear that if Alexander did not wish the disappearance of France 
from the ranks of Great Powers he must act resolutely and at once 
The position of the Russian Autocrat was unenviable He was 
Germany’s loyal ally, but had no mtention of becoming her accomplice 
Therefore what he could do was little For im 1873 he had signed a 
secret defensive alhance, promismg active assistance to Germany ın 
case she were attacked by any other Power* It was impossible for 
him, therefore, to offer France military assistance or to threaten 
Germany with war But he accomplished what was feasible. he 
forwarded a strongly-worded message to the Kaiser through Shuvaloff 
~ in Berl, and he himself started for the German capital immediately 
afterwards All Europe was moved to its depths, sympathismg with 
the people of France, and the Tsar became the spokesman of all 
Europe His message to the Kaiser had produced a strong impression, 
and his own pleading a few days later carried the pomt. The fact 
was then published to the world that the danger of war had been 
dispelled As Gorchakoff put ıt “The States of Europe had silently 
“banded themselves together ın one great moral alliance before which 
“even the most tremendous military Power must quail” Germanyt 
has been privileged more than once thus to bring out all that 1s most 
altruistic and best in the members of the European family of nations 


* As Bismarck refused to sign the Convention in his capacity as plenipotentiary, 
and even to countersign the signature of his imperial master, the names of Prince 
Bariatinsky and Count Moltke were affixed to this document 

By Germany I understand the zmperial Government, not the German people 
who have little influence upon foreign policy 
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REALPOLITIK THE SUBSTANCE FOR THE TEUTON 
AND THE SHADOW FOR TEE SLAV 


Homer conveys a clear and almost adequate impression of the 
dazzling beauty of Helen by describing not her traits, but the effect 
they produce upon some staid prosaic old men who casually behold. 
them In kke manner the danger that menaced Europe from 
Germany in 1875 may be gauged by the wey it affected Germany’s 
devoted friend, Alexander II Against ali traditions, against all 
family ties, against powerful personal sympathies, that Russian Auto- 
crat intervened in favour of Republican France This unlooked-for 
check was gall and wormwood to Germany, whose political plans 
presupposed Russia’s co-operation o1 goodwill -f the Tsardom would 
thus insist on making its influence felt in Europe, a scheme must be 
framed for diverting its attention from Germany’s sphere of action and- 
spending its energies abroad And from 1875 to 1877—Slav 
politicians complam—German mgenuity was at work to persuade 
Russia that her real field of activity was situete in South Eastern 
Europe As yet Germany herself possessed no interests there, and 
had no grounds for assuming that she ever would have any Russia 
was the bull and had to be kept out of the China shop, m the Balkan 
Pemmsula she might cut her capers without harmmg the Fatherland 
And thither she meekly went at the bidding of Bismarck, who was 
thus vicariously waging war on his ally 

The result is a matter of history Waıthm three years the Tsar’s 
armies found themselves barred from home by an armed alliance of 
Austrians and Roumanians, cut off from their sea base by the British 
squadron and generally in a condition so desperate that only a 
European Congress could extricate them And this was the upshot 
of a victorious campaign! At the close of the Conference the assets 
of Russia, whose exertions and sacrifices had benefited others, were a 
broken army, an exhausted Treasury, a discontented people, an 
ungrateful Bulgana, and over and above all these a powerful and 
menacing coalition of three armed Governments on her western 
frontier For, as Frenchmen say, it 1s expedient that the Slav should 
suffer ın order that the Teuton should thrive And as ıt was, so ıt 
is Germany’s line of action ıs military, her political schemes are 
based upon conquest, and her diplomacy is corcerned to remove all 
hindrances to the acquisition and enjoyment of the fruits of victory 
The Hohenzollern World Power conceived by Kaiser Wilhelm II 
cannot be realised by speeches or telegrams only- ıt involves 
conquests, invasions and wars as well And fcr that reason all the 
other States of Europe look upon Germany with a degree of shyness 
bordering on distrust They pomt to history for a justification of 
this mental attitude Certainly history tells us that as soon as the 
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conditions appeared propitious agam, in 1887, the war cloud 
dispelled m 1875 by Alexander IL re-appeared over French 
territory 


GERMANY’S DEVELOPMENT IMPLIES A 
DISTURBANCE OF THE BALANCE OF POWER 


In that year Germany again picked a quarrel with the Republic. 
Before the expiry cf the Treaty which guaranteed to her Russia’s 
“benevolent neutrality” she decided—so historians affirm—to fall 
foul of France, who was to be goaded into playing the part of the 
aggressor Her chancellor, who knew well how to sting, spoke of 
the coming struggle with plamness “If the next war takes us to 
“Paris as conquerors, we shall set ourselvés to put France for thirty 
“years out of the way of being a danger tous The campaign of 1870 
“was but child’s play ın comparison with that of 1890, ın its conse- 
“quences to France: for it will have but one aim on this side and on 
“that to bleed each other white”* Then he broke the terms of the 
Treaty of Frankfurt, and expelled French citizens from the annexed 
provinces, allowing only those to remain who were provided with a 
special permit Finally the arrest of Schnaebele, which was effected 
at Pagny in April, 1887, was superadded as the last straw Now war 
seemed certan Bismarck himself felt sure of it this time But again 
a Russian Tsar, this tıme Alexander III, intervened and stopped it 
And now in 1905 something similar has taken place France arnved 
at an agreement with certain Powers respecting Morocco m which 
Germany truly said she was not interested France’s ally was then 
an active and able-bodied member of the European family of nations 
But a year later, at the battle of Mukden, that ally was crippled, and, 
as Prussians fancied, for a long course of years Thereupon Germany 
awakened to the discovery that the Morocco Agreement, far from not 
interesting her at all, was a matter about which, if necessary, she would 
fight, not indeed because of Morocco, but in order to upset the agree- 
ment And a formal declaration to that effect was made through 
the intermediary of a atplomatist ın Rome,t whose communication 
was duly transmitted to Pans A Franco-German war was therefore 
once more in sight And once more shrewd observers repeated the 
self-evident axiom that Germany’s policy presupposes a series of 
sangunary campaigns Peace among European States ıs ruin to her 
plans This incident showed that Germany's aim was not to safe- 
guard her interests in Morocco, nor to protect herself against aggres- 
sion or insult, real or imagmary, but to break up the Anglo-French 
Agreement which, as she herself admitted, made for peace 


* Speech of 11th January t M. Barrere 


~~ 
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This time Russia could do nothing, her hands bemg tied by 
Germany ın Manchuria That her Tsar had also just been conciliated 
in the Finnish Gulf ıs a statement which I personally disbelieve The 
story ıs that after having spent an evening with Kaiser Wilhelm on 
board the “Hohenzollern,” Nicholas IL. returned thither on the 
following morning and had a ¢éte-@-¢éte conversation in the saloon with 
his brother monarch, which lasted over two hours At its close the 
Russian Marine Minister was sent for and ordered to sign a document 
His signature was afterwards found on the blotting pad, and near it 
those of the two Emperors That ıs the foundation for the current 
" story of the secret national compact which ıs alleged to exist between 
the Autocrats But however this may be, war with France was again 
in sight, the alternative bemg the dissolution of peace guarantees as 
embodied in the Anglo-French understanding and the virtual 
dictation by Germany of France’s foreign policy in future. This time 
Great Britams fnendship and loyalty stood the French people ım 
good stead What passed between M Cambon and Lord Lansdowne 
1s unknown, but it 1s virtually certain that France received an assur- 
ance similar to that which Russia gave her in 1875 and 1887. 
Germany, informed of this decision, which she had not expected, 
changed her tactics radically That same week the long drawn 
negotiations between France and her adversary came to a satisfactory 
end, and within another week gall was turned to honey, and Prince 
von Bulow, whose Press messages had unt:l then been spreading 
dismay throughout Europe, formally declared to journalistic hodmen 
that the policy of his august Sovereign was inspired solely by love of 
peace and even by exaggerated respect for the mghts of others And 
the war rumours?. A German Impenal Chancellor cannot be made 
responsible for articles in journals, but neither he nor the Kaiser had 
ever dreamt of war. Their one aim had been to respect France’s 
rights and display their esteem for her ın pleasant delicate forms 

Frenchmen remarked that if historic dates had words of honour 
they would be ruined for ever by the Chancellor’s assertion Russians 
underlined the fact that the reverses suffered by their country preceded 
the imminent peril of war, and ın England people noticed that our 
solidarity with France meant the end of the Moroccoadventure. Russia, 
they all added, 1s necessary to Europe in general and to France and 
England in particular, yust as a powerful France and England are 
indispensable to a Russia who wishes to be European as well as 
Asiatic One emment Russian expressed the hope that if any 
compact were ever made between the two Autocratic Sovereigns it 
would not be based upon Bismarck’s maxim that “Russia has no 
“business in the West; there she can only contract nihilism and other 
“such distempers Her mission ıs in Asia there she represents 
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“cryilisation” In truth, a Russo-German Convention thus again 
relegating Muscovy to Asia would be fraught with grave evils, not only 
to Russia herself, but to all Europe as well 


A TSAR WHO TRULY LOVED PEACE AND RUSSIA 


Alexander III, wih whom I was personally acquarited, was known 
to his own people as a lover of Russia and to the world as a friend of 
peace Asa statesman he refused to become a tool in the hands of 
any Government, so he smiled at the bogies of Liberalism in Europe 
and at the visions of beatitude ın Asia which were made in Germany 
for the purpose of frightening his nation away from the West and 
luring her to the East He was above all else a Russian, and to his 
duties as a patriot he sacrificed his personal likes and dislikes unhesi- 
tatingly Bred under German influences, an heir to Germanophile 
traditions, an enemy of French vivacity, a frank disliker of insular 
English and of foreign ways generally, he yet knew how to break with 
traditions and disregard sentiments at the dictates of patriotism Few 
monarchs have ever cherished a more lively faith in divine nght, 
probably none detested more cordially the principle of popular 
Government as embodied in the French Republic, yet when Russia's 
interests demanded it, he offered the hand of friendship even to a 
democracy, undertaking to protect France against the wanton aggres- 
sion of the one State which represented the monarchic principle— 
Germany 

He dealt with England on similar nes Convinced—and not 
without reason—that many of Russia’s trials and reverses had come 
from Britam’s ceaseless efforts to stunt her natural growth, he bore 
us no good will Yet when a splendid opportunity offered of paying 
out England by lowering her prestige in the Middle East and extending 
fs own influence there, he refused to profit by ıt The temptation 
was strofig, but stronger still was the man’s will, and its object was 
peace, not aggrandisement And he furthered the cause of peace 
zealously and persevermngly without ever formally promulgating ıt. 
His name was never associated with any peace institution, yet he was 
the only Russian monarch for ages who never hada war He took 
rt mto his head that the frontier lne between Afghanistan and Russia 
should be Penjdeh. To this the British and the Afghan Governments 
demurred, giving reasons for their view, but Alexander disregarded 
their arguments The result was the histonc fight between Kamaroff 
and the Afghans “Now is the golden opportunity,” insinuating 
voices, uttering German words, remarked “Now or never,” Russian 
Generals repeated. But the Tsar answered “No I want peace, and 
“I shall take efficaaous means to secureit” And he acted accordingly 
For he knew or felt that Russia ought to remam an influential 
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member of the European family of nations, and ought not to allow 
herself to be relegated to Asia If she represents civilisation ın the 
Onent, she should represent peace in the Occident That decision 
and the views that underlay ıt spelled run to Bismarck’s projects, 
but then a Russian Tsar 1s not his German brother's factotum. 


RUSSIAN SAVAGES AND THE GERMAN MEDICINE MAN 


Therefore Alexander III. broke with the Germanophuile policy of 
his predecessors Historians are aware that the alleged motive, 
that Bismarck had played Russia false at the Berhn Congress, was 
groundless For 1f Russia was there obliged to agree to the occupation 
of Bosma by Austria, ıt was in virtue of the terms of a secret treaty 
concluded by her own Tsar with Franz Josef at Reichstadt in 1876 
That was the price paid by Alexander II for Austria’s neutrality 
The truth is that the lessons of the latter years of his father’s reign 
were burned into the soul of Alexander the Third He and many of 
his subjects felt that they had for generations been in the position of 
a savage tribe over whom a clever medicme man wielded great power 
by peopling stones, trees, rivers and lakes with imaginary dangers 
and the firmament with a fancied paradise And in sooth Russia had 
long been the victim of a policy founded on a lure and a bogie, on 
absurd fears and visionary hopes She trembled at the spectre of 
hberalism, and by way of withstanding ıt denied to her own people 
even reasonable and necessary reforms On the other hand she grew 
enthusiastic at the Onental vision of splendour, and vainly expended 
her blood and treasure in a rash attempt to buld up Empires in 
the East And this burning of the national candle at both ends was 
being done at the suggestion of a foreigner in the interests of 
foreigners Russia had in very truth been hving, working and dying 
pour le ror de Prusse 

And now Alexander III cred halt! “Thus far but no farther 
“Russia’s policy shall be pacific now But peaceful or warlike, ıt 
“shall be henceforth adjusted to Russia’s needs and not dictated from 
“Berlin for the behoof of the Teutomic people.” He ıs alleged to 
have smilingly quoted to a courtier who was timidly pleading 
Germany's cause the historic words uttered by Peter the Great to his 
affighted sailors “Have you ever seen a Russian Tsar drown in a 
“German Sea?” A successor of Peter should set Russia’s interests ın 
the foreground of his policy, even when they seemed to run counter 
to those of his dynasty and his person And to have done this was 
the ment of Alexander III His first step on the new route was taken 
when the Triple Alliance came up for renewal* Bismarck had 


* 7th March, 1884. 
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inserted a supplementary Saa stıpulatıng that if two instead of one 
of the contracting Powers were at war with a fourth Qn other words, if 
Germany and Austria were fightmg against France) the Tsardom 
would remam neutral It was a deadly blow in the dark. But 
Alexander parnied it, although ıt was aimed at a Power which to 
him was the embodiment ot much that he loathed But he swallowed 
his sentiments and discharged his duty Yet Bismarck, whom he 
thus offended, was the man to whom his predecessor had offered the 
post of Russian Foreign Minister! 

All Russia felt that ın this reversal of his father’s foreign policy 
the Tsar was nght Liberals as well as Conservatives approved or 
applauded the change Katkoff wrote “We do not know whether 
“the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs will deem ıt necessary to 
“set out for Kissiger to deliberate there—we had almost said to bow 
“down before the irate Chancellor In truth our pilgrimages to Prince 
“Bismarck are a httle too suggestive of the ancient journeys to the 
“Golden Horn ....Is not the preponderating position of that 
“Empire, its apparent ommpotence and the frequent successes of 
“the prestidigitator who 1s at the head of its Government the resultant 
“of the voluntary thraldom of Russia?” And the same sentiments 
were often expressed by advanced Liberals who felt or knew that while 
the Tsardom was striving tomake Asia Russian, Germany would have 
succeeded in rendering Europe Prussian and autocratic 


“WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOUR,” SAID THE 
TEUTON TO THE SLAV 


When Tsar Nicholas II came to the throne he sad- “Be it known 
“to everyone that it ıs my intention to consecrate all my forces to 
“the weal of our beloved Russia.” And all his subjects rejoiced 
thereat He added, however, certain remarks about his domestic 
policy which plunged the Liberals into despair. But all patriotic 
Russians descried at least one element of satisfaction however 
pernicious from their pomt of view the continuation of coercion might 
be at home, a paafic pohcy abroad would at least be national, 
Russian, advantageous 

But the times had changed and persons with them Germany’s 
influence was being re-established, slowly but surely. And she used 
ıt to send Russia on a new wild goose chase, this tıme to the Far 
East But even there the Tsar’s Government might have “muddled 
“through,” had it nor been that M Witte’s carefully thought out policy 
was suddenly upset by the German occupation of Kiao Chou, after 
which the sluice gates of misfortune were opened and the deluge 
came, as it periodically does when Russia takes her cue from the 
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Wilhelmstrasse And now? Now that the Far Eastern adventure 
has brought her national disaster, a Middle Eastern freak ıs said to 
have been proposed by the prompters ın Berlin Will it be indulged 
m? Will the anti-Yellow crusade be recommenced, lest Germany’s 
designs on Holland, Austria, France and England should meet with 
opposition from a strong Muscovy? Will Russia be enticed into a 
coalition, the mamifest aim of which is to render Germany predominant 
not merely in Western Europe but over the whole Continent? These 
are some of the questions now eagerly asked by many. It 1s hoped 
that Russian statesmen, stimulated by public opinion, are sufficiently 
experienced, patriotic and wide awake to give them the proper answer 
—an answer framed without the shghtest reference to anybody’s 
interests but Russia’s own. 

Germany, however, cherishes very different hopes and ıs quahfying 
to become Russia’s unofficial Mentor If Bismarck, having refused 
the post of Russzan Foreign Minister, was able to shape a Tsar’s 
foreign relations for so many years, why cannot Prince von Bulow, 
Bismarck’s successor and imitator, do likewise? The Russian Press 
make answer. because thew people will not permit it Among 
Germany’s bids for the office, it reckons the princely reception 
accorded by Kaiser Wilhelm to Count Witte on his return from 
Portsmouth The following passage from a long article on the 
subject should prove interesting, because ıt appeared in the most solid, 
moderate and influentral of Russian Reviews 


If Russia 1s in a state of decay, powerless to put in order her own 
colossal but ruined house, foreign powers—and chief among them 
Germany—will gladly give her help—zyust as they are succourng 
Turkey at present and as they assisted China until quite recently 
Some time ago Wilhelm HI. took a keen interest ın the welfare of the 
Turkish Sultan and of the Pashas of his court, and he bought then 
goodwill by various tokens of his friendship In all this his object 
was to open up to his own people the rich lands of Asia Minor by 
means of grandiose railway and other concessions And this aim he 
duly attained. The German Emperor and his Chancellor have no 
use for sentimentality ın politics, and the real significance of the 
perseverance and ingenuity with which they are currying favour 
with Russia and with her one prominent bureaucratic statesman 
is perfectly intelligible to everyone who has been watching the 
events of recent years Juz Germany they absolutely encouraged ous 
dash in the Far East, and to-day, after the unparalleled smash-up of our 
military forces, they are again endeavouring to inveigle us into new 
international combinations, directed against England, on the pretext 
that close ties bind us to Germany * 


* Messenger of Europe, October, 1905, p 788 The italics are not ın the original. 
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One can hardly conceive of Twentieth Century Russia devoting 
her chief energies to the suppression of Lberalism—a work which, her 
people complain, has hitherto been done mamly by Germans estab- 
lished ın Muscovy—turning her back upon Constantinople and Europe 
and engaging in a fresh struggle with Japanese, Chinamen or Afghans 
The Continent of Europe would then be abandoned to the enterprise 
of the vast military empire at her western border The destinies of 
Austria would rest entirely m Germany’s hands, the fate of Holland 
would also be at hez disposal—indeed, already German papers are 
discussing the merits of the future German King of the Netherlands, 
France, left to herself and confronted by an Empire thus remforced, 
must resign herself to the inevitable, preferrmg moral servitude to 
military invasion England, face to face with a Contmental coalition, 
would have to play her humble part ın the Hohenzollern world-empire 
or get permanently cnppled m a hopeless struggle Russia, who had 
rendered all these things possible, would find herself in possession— 
but not undisturbed possession—of the territory which Lord Salisbury 
described as “a great deal of rather light soul,” confronted with endless 
social and other problems more difficult and more dangerous than 
the Finnish, Jewish and Caucasian, and called upon to allow her people 
to mix with a vast multitude of different races which she would be 
unable to assimilate 

Now it seems incredible that these consequences, visible to the 
outsider, should be hidden away from the eyes of Russians In fact 
they are being daily pomted out by the Press of St Petersburg and 
Moscow But in Berlin no doubts are entertamed that the Court 
alone, not the Press or the people, counts in the Tsardom, as though 
rulers and ruled were divorced for ever Prussian politicians hold that 
when thoughts have to pass through the heart from the head before 
getting translated mto acts, mistakes cannot be prevented by 
arguments The Slav is impulsive, moved by sentiments more than 
by ideas As has been affirmed of the Insh, he ıs prone to forget 
what he should remember, and to remember what he should forget 
A kind word will blind him as to his own advantage, while a hostile act 
will drive him to sacrifice everything to resentment. Now the kind 
word and the hostile act, both emanating from Germany, are manifest 
for all to see, and the Slav character is true to itself Therefore 
Germans have no fear that their plans ~will be thwarted m St. Peters- 
burg Russians, on the contrary, base the opposite conviction on the 
lessons of recent experience which have been bumed into the Slav 
soul They assert that whoever the directors of their national policy 
may be, enlightened public opimion will be able to shape it in accord- 
ance with the interests not of Germany or of England, but of their 
own country, which is an active member of the European family of 
nations as well as an Asiatic Power 
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THE FORGOTTEN DOCTRINE OF EUROPEANISM 
VERSUS PAN-GERMANISM 


“Europe” and “European,” in the sense in which I am now using 
them, ımply a notion which appears to have almost faded out of the 
domain of contemporary politics. Of Impenalism, of Nationalism, we 
hear much of Europeamism nothing The idea ıt expresses—an idea 
which pervaded the diplomacy of Talleyrand—has passed from the 
sphere of professional diplomatists to that of street politicians and 
republican club-orators There it ıs still understood Talleyrand 
regarded Europe as a family of nations, each with its own aims to 
pursue, its own task to fulfil, its rank and dignity to enjoy, and all 
governed by an unwritten law of taste, tact, mutual respect and 
forbearance. 

Peace on the basis of the status quo ıs the fundamental law of that 
sodality, and intnguing for war is the one mexpiable cme The 
ideal towards which th:s family of nations ought to strive is the elrmma- 
tion of violence by methods analogous to those by which crime 1s 
kept down in each separate State, while the disaster which the 
community should at all times strenuously try to ward off is the 
domination of all by one Now if ıt be true, as the French and many 
Russians maimtaim, that the Kaiser’s steady aim 1s to enable Germany 
to enact in Europe the part which Prussia is playmg ın Germany, then 
of course the dictates of Europeanism, being identical with the 
promptings of enlightened national interests, should hinder his 
projected coalition This doctrme of Europeanism 1s neither national 
selfishness nor genume morality, but a tertewm guid, which tends to 
merge itself in ethics It was a genuine mamfestation of Europeanism 
which moved Russia and England to cry halt to Germany when she 
was about to pounce upon France in 1875 It was the same quasi- 
ethical impulse which won for the French the support of Great Britain 
and the moral sympathy of Europe a couple of months ago Interna- 
tional morality would thus appear to exist ın germ There ıs reason 
to assume therefore that ıf in future any league cf Powers threaten 
the peace of Europe by “a defensive attack,” ıt will be met by a 
similar “moral alliance” 
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Applying that doctrine to the Europe of to-day, England asks 
Russia to be European, to be mindful of the great and honourable part 
she has already played in the family of European States and of the 
duties which she still has to perform there No desire 1s expressed or 
felt that she should be English, any more than Russia wishes England 
to become Russian. She is not requested to sign a treaty of alliance 
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calculated to upset the balance of power, to suppress or even to myure 
any member of the European community What the Bntish people 
ardently desire is an understanding directed not to destroy but to 
preserve, not to humihate but to respect, not to imtrigue and make 
mischief in underhand ways, but to deal fairly and openly by every 
other Power The Tsardom is not requested to bestow any advantage 
over and above those which are honestly and fully paid for And in 
return England expects no more than she offers Her professed friend- 
ship neither implies nor involves hostility to anyone else If it does, 
then let Russia declare agamst her Germany is said to be very busy 
persuading Russia and the United States that England ıs the mischief- 
maker whose prosper:ty depends upon the discord and strife of other 
nations She has had Russia’s navy destroyed by the Japanese, and 
1s now impatient to get Germany's warships sunk or captured by 
France Rzsum teneatis amici 

Russia’s interest ıs to remain a member of the European family, 
to maintain the balance of power there, throwing her influence on 
the side which for the tıme being ıs the weaker, and effectually to 
hinder breaches of the peace If she can convince herself that Great 
Britain is at work bu:lding up a coalition against Germany, ıt ıs not 
only natural but right and praiseworthy that she should thwart the 
scheme But if on the other hand she sees clearly that the disturbmg 
force ıs coming from a different quarter, then she cannot be so blind 
as to blink the ternble danger of allowing her hands to be again tied 
away ın the distant sands of Persia or the millet fields of Manchuna. 
There are not many Russians now unable to read anght the teachings 
of history during the past quarter of a century And the practical 
conclusion they draw from it 1s that Russia must bécome Russian not 
Teutonic, pacific not aggressive, prosperous not impoverished 

A practical understanding therefore between Britan and Russta— 
always provided that the latter Power 1s minded to remain European 
—seems at once desirable and feasible Thus it is to the manifest 
advantage of both States to put an end to the vagueness of the 
situation in the Middle East, because that vagueness constitutes a 
powerful temptation to zealous or ambitious proconsuls to extend their 
sovereign’s territory A clear definition should be substituted for 
the present diplomatic haziness Both Governments might do worse 
than choose as a model such a definition of their respective nights as 
Alexander III formulated, and which ended—one hopes for ever—the 
question of the Afghan fronuer In that way confidence would take 
the place of distrust, and the boundless waste of men and money i 
the Middle East in which that distrust continuously manifests itself 
would cease Russia and Britain would be thenceforth free to devote 
themselves to internal development, instead of systematically hindering 
each other’s progress 
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Numerous diplomatic assurances have been exchanged between 
Russia and England ın the couse of the past fifty years,” affirming 
the mtention of both Govemments to maintain thei respective 
positions and to respect the established rights of others They have 
never been repudiated by either side Ncw a formal and definite 
adherence to this pnnciple by the Russian and British Governments 
would assure permanent peace in Asia. And there 1s reason to hope 
that it will be given. Itmay be urged that af so many assurances have 
been exchanged, either they are worth nothing, m which case no 
further assurance would be of any greater value, or they are binding, 
in which case any further assurance would be superfluous But there 
1s an mmmense difference between the force of verbal diplomatic 
assurances and that of a formal written document The former 1s 
easily forgotten, the latte: is respected Possibly for that reason 
Russian statesmen are unwilling to bind ther Government in writing 
Certainly the one definite engagement with regard to Central Asia 
which was formally entered into by the =wo countnes—it relates 
to the Afghan frontier—has never been mfrmged by the Russian 
Government. 

Tosum up Germany’s policy reckons wich a complete disturbance 
of the balance of power in Europe and postulates this Hence her 
war-lords have been making ready for campaigns and her diplomatists 
arranging coalitions, securing benevolent neutrality and sending the 
most powerful and pacific States on wild goose chases in the East 
The experience of Russia, in her capacity as Germany’s ally, has been 
especially bitter A mere catspaw under Bismarck, she was mduced 
to make heavy sacrifices in order to raise up a formidable rival to 
herself, to accept as payment for inestimable services worthless parch- 
ment or debased coin, the utterance of which brought her into conflict 
with other Powers Thus she was decoyed from Europe to Asia 
Minor, and the result was foreseen disaster and forced mactivity for 
a decade During several years Alexander III, the pacific and 
patriotic Tsar, saved her from all baleful entanglements But after 
his death she was moved to give up Asia Minor to her German ally 
and wildly to set upon the “Yellow Peril” To her the result of that 
adventure was a still more complete disaster, which has crippled her 
for ten or ıt may be fifteen years, while to Germany it brought the 
undisturbed possession of a fertile province of China And now she 
is adjured to join her neighbour once more in a coalition which, if 
successful, would end in the Prussiamsation of Europe and the banish- 
ment of Russia to Asia 


* Thus respecting India there 1s a communication of that tenor from Count 
Nesselrode to Count Pozzo di Borgo, dated January 29. 1839, and concerning Persia 
an understanding was arrived at im 1834 and was adverted to as in full force by 
Sap Nesselrode in 1838 and by Lord Granville in a letter to Sadr Azem on 

uly 2, 1873 
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And the people of Europe—of the world—are pressing forwaid to 
hear her fateful answer In France and in Russia the people whose 
views I have been unfolding think ıt will agree ın tenour with the words 
of Peter the Great to his affighted sailors and of Alexander III to 
his Germanophile courtier. “Have you ever seen a Russian Tsar 
“drown in a German Sea?” 


E. J DILLON. 


THE CRISIS IN HUNGARY II. 


L 


N a preceding article, I have tried to acquaint the English reader 
with what I take to be the true nature of the Hungarian polity, 
its present crisis, and the general factors at work at present and in 
the near future It was shown that Hungary, far from bemg a 
“province” behaving like a rebel to the Empire 1t belongs to, 1s ın 
reahty an Empire itself, with all the unmistakable qualities and forces 
ofan Empire It is a small Empire, yet an Empire The Hungarian 
Government rules over a motley crowd of different and antagomistic 
nations, which by the Hungarians, and by them alone, have been 
welded into a political uty mfinitely closer than have been the various 
nations ın Austria by the Austrian Government In Hungary the 
Roumanians, and some Serbs, Slovaks and Croatians do indeed thenk 
of creating nationalist troubles, such as the Czechs, Germans, Poles 
and other Slavs have long brought about in Austra However, they 
only thnkso They have not yet done it Nor will they doit And 
there ıs the vital difference between Hungary and Austna. In Hungary 
there are, at best, some faint symptoms of potential disintegration by 
nationalist disturbances, ın Austria, there has long been a disease of 
nationalist anarchy gangrening the entire body of Austra In 
Hungary there 1s still, practically, national unity, m Austria, there 1s 
none Hungary is larger than Austria, and nearly as populous 
We may now be better prepared to appreciate rightly the personal, 
military and political factors of the present crisis in Hungary In 
trying to do justice to all the special features of this crisis we shall 
consider, first, the attitude ofthe King, then the question of the 
army, finally the new problem of universal suffrage in Hungary, 
introduced by a member of the present stop-gap Government in 
Hungary The vanous persons acting in this drama can more easily 
be grouped and characterised by placing them under these three heads 
The Emperor-King Francs Joseph I ıs now over seventy-five years 


* See this Review for October, 1905 
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old, and probably no other man'has had as many first-hand oppor- 
tunities of learning the character and needs of the Hungarian polity as 
hehas This, alas! does not also mean that he has fully availed himself 
of such opportunities It1is well known that exceedingly few people 
change the general stock of their ideas after thirty-five, and m 
England we may with greater safety put ıt at twenty-five Sovereigns, 
reaching maturity, both by law and by wider experience, at an even 
more rapid rate, are seldom able to overhaul their mentality after 
twenty The whole of the French Revolution and Napoleon did not 
alter one letter ın the obsolete creed of a Louis XVIII or a Charles X 
It is not only the Bourbons “guz went jamais rien appris, nt rien 
“oublzé” Francis Joseph, after his great disasters on the battlefields 
of 1859 and 1866, could not but see that some reforms were bound to 
be made The chief reform was the compact with Hungary in 1867, 
by which he recognised the complete independence of Hungary as a 
sovereign State This he undoubtedly did without any arreére-pensée 
At that tıme, with Germany rapidly rising to the height of a dominating 
Power, and Russia still credited with a formidable force for inter- 
ference in Europe, the Hungarians were hkewise quite sincerely 
satisfied with what they had obtamed ın 1867 It was then hoped 
that Austria, newly endowed with representative institutions, would 
speedily wake up from its secular slumber as a political people and 
become prosperous, orderly and powerful Of these determimng 
conditions of the case two turned out against all expectations The 
Austrians, far from consolidating their country politically, have ever 
since been miserably tossing about in a wild sea of petty party strifes 
They have had neither the political courage of the Enghsh, French and 
Amenicans to settle their home differences by a sound civil war, nor 
the luck of being kept m solid cohesion by a strong national dynasty, 
such as the Hohenzollerns m Prussia Austria thus rapidly sank to 
the level of the most distracted country in Europe The Russians, 
again, not only dıd' not confirm the judgment of so many people about 
their “immense” military power , but both in 1878, in Turkey, and still 
more recently in the Far East, they showed themselves to be as helpless 
in their mihtary organisation as they were long known to be in their 
home admmustration These two large facts, that ıs, the political 
mcapacity of the Austrians, and the military discredit of the Russians, 
naturally reacted on the attitude of the Hungarians with great force 
The whole connection with Austria was based on the assumption that 
Hungary might therefrom denve sohd military advantage ın case of 
a German or Russian attack on the Danubian peoples When, how- 
ever, the political capacity and the mterminable and hopelessly 
embittered racial feuds of the “Austrians” clearly showed that no 
serious help could be expected from such a partner, then the 
Hungarians considered it their first duty to provide for their security 
independently of Austra For he 1s indeed singularly blind to the 
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most patent teachings of history who still expects great military 
capacity from Austria. Nowadays, an army, and especially a Con- 
tinental army, 1s only the nation in arms If the nation ıs unsound, 
the army will be unsound It will in that case never possess that 
great élan and high spirit without which no campaigns can be won in 
modern times The arms and military traming in Continental armies 
bemg more or less the same, the morale alone decades ın the end 
Even numbers do not always turn the scale The morale always 
does But what morale can one hope from men who under the same 
uniform carry a hundred different hatreds and deep resentments 
against their fellow-combatants? It ıs well known that even in 
homogeneous countries, such as France, or England, there are bad 
regimental animosities, and many an engagement has been lost by the 
jealousy between regiments From this, one may easily conclude with 
what difficulties an Austrian commander-in-chief will have to contend 
The Austrian army is in reality on a line with armies of allies, and 
history has proved over-abundantly that such armes are seldom 
formidable. After Kunersdorf (1759), Frederick the Great ought to 
have been, and might easily have been, deprived of throne and 
country But Kunersdorf was won by allies, and so Frederick escaped, 
thanks to the jealousies between his victors 

In the mineties, then, of the last century, Francis Joseph was placed 
before an entirely new phase of Austro-Hungarian history The 
Hungarians, in sheer self-preservation, gravitated more and more 
towards the policy which Louis Kosstith had laid down as the abiding 
principle of the Hungarian pohty: absolute independence of, or, as 
Kossúth’s son Francis formulated ıt, mere personal union with Austria 
The vazson d'être of the compact of 1867 had ceased to exist. Austria, 
instead of bemg a desirable partner, was fast becoming an undesirable 
one The Russian danger lost daily of its alleged terror, and the 
writer of this article, for instance, did not hesitate to write in his 
Success among Nations, a year before the Russo-Japanese War, 
that the military power of Russia was absurdly exaggerated in France 
and England 

In what spirit and attitude did the Emperor-King view the new 
phase? Dıdhe clearly discern ıt? Did he come to the conclusion that 
the new phase required new measures? 

As a matter of fact, Francis Joseph took up ın this vital matter the 
same attitude that Lous XVI took in the matter of the “cıvıl con- 
“stitution of the clergy” It ıs well known that poor Lous long 
hesitated, and even after consenting to 1t, inwardly abhorred a measure 
that had become imevitable, and the smcere acceptance of which 
might have saved him many an indignity. He would not give up his 
old “clerical” clergy Rather than do that, he risked throne and 
lfe Fiancis Joseph did not want to be aware of the imperative 
necessity of saving Austria by strengthenmg Hungary Austria can, 
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off her own bat, be saved only by a civil war Matters have long 
passed the stage when discourses in the Diet, shying of nkstands, or 
street brawls, can contribute anything to a solid undeistanding between 
the various nations ın Austra. However, the Austrians are not 
prepared to settle their strifes by cıvıl war Under these circumstances 
there ıs but one measure left, and that ıs, to concentrate the real unity 
and strength of the Dual Realm in Hungary By so doing the parties 
in Austria might perhaps come to their senses, at any rate, they would 
be rendered innocuous It was in this way that the Germans contrived 
to strengthen the loose mass of their numerous States in octavo and 
12mo into a Confederation which finally built up the German Empire 
All the Imperial and military strength of the Germans was concen- 
trated in Prussia, and Berlin became the Archimedean Jocus from 
which Bismarck defeated the enemies of the Germans and united 
26 German States into one powerful Empire Did not France become 
a unified and powerful realm in the same fashion? Were not the 
Kings of the North of France the fudcrum of French history? Or 
was not Wessex the centre from which the various States in England 
were united? The lesson is too clear The Hapsburgs, different from 
the Bourbons and Norman Kings, never pursued a policy other than 
dynastic They never cared to be the exponents of a national policy 
Their “wisdom” was divide et mpera Like the old Germanic 
“Emperors,” they never tried to create one powerful central State, 
from which they might then absorb, unite, incorporate many another 
State On the contrary, they thought their greatest wisdom was to 
divide the nations under their rule, to play off one against the other 
True, their task ın a polyglot and nationally divergent people was 
much more difficult than that of the Capets and Bourbons But they 
never so much as tried! to carry 1t out for a generation or two Instead 
of creating a powerful, well-knit, central German country, say, by com- 
pletely uniting Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Salzburg 
and Tyrol, they always considered it as a primary rule of political 
insight to keep these “lands ” carefully apart from one another They 
thought, and still think, that a umform civil service bureauciacy or a 
uniform Catholic Chuich service will make up for what the Hohen- 
zollerns have estabhshed by conquenng, buying, baitering and 
intriguing together the solid State called Prussia 

This fundamental mistake of the Hapsburgs, which of their own 
accord they have never attempted to correct, might very well have 
been avoided by accepting the opportunity offered to the Hapsburgs 
by the new “phase” of history in the nmeties of the last century 
Hungary had meanwhile become a prosperous, highly advanced 
country, the loyal inhabitants of which formed that very fulcrum 
which the Hapsburgs had neglected to call into existence By 
shifting the real centre of gravity from Vienna to Budapest, the 
Hapsburgs would by one stroke have realised ın all Austna-Hungary 
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the power and predommance of the Hohenzollerns in Germany. Had 
the Hohenzollerns not possessed their firm footing in a rich and 
powerfully orgamsed State such as Prussia, no Bismarck could have 
made the King of Prussia a German Emperor By frankly acting 
upon the broad hint of Austrian and non-Austrian history since Maria 
Theresa, Francis Joseph might have at last become a real Kaiser 
That hint, however, was not taken Instead) of introducing a Dualism, 
after the Prussian pattern , that is, stead of making Austria-Hungary, 
lıke Germany, a Dual Monarchy, ın which Hungary would, de facto, 
be what Prussia 1s in the German Empire, istead of this, the only 
sound and efficient policy, Francis Joseph continued to insist on a 
trifurcation of political bodies A trifurcation, we say For what 1s 
the present system of Austria-Hungary? A system with three 
different heads, with three different and mutually hostile political 
centres Furst, the Kingdom of St Stephens Crown, or Hungary, 
secondly, the countries represented in the Rezchsrath, or “Austria”, 
thirdly, the mimstries and ministers acting for the so-called common 
interests of the two former halves, or the common army and the 
common finances, together with the diplomatic representation abroad 
This Triple Construction, this trisection of the political organism of 
the Austro-Hungarian State 1s, it will readily be seen, another 
apphcation of that old Austrian fizasserze divide et impera It was 
in vain that all modern history was showing the futihty of this 
maxim when applied to modern Europeans. It was in vain that the 
amazing success of the formerly much-despised Hohenzollerns, the 
petus marquis de Brandebourg, pointed a moral that most sound 
intellects had long seen Under the pretext of being a just ruler to all 
his peoples, under the specious pretence of being above all the parties, 
and of adjusting with equal favour the balance of nights among all 
his subjects, the Emperor-King persisted ın clinging to a system that 
in home matters has been as injurious to the people of the Dual Realm 
as was and is the Triple Alliance to their foreign policy As was 
remarked by the writer years ago, the Triple Alliance 1s, for Austria- 
Hungary, a Cnpple Allance So 1s, and ina higher degree still, the 
Tniple Partition of its home organisation. Bodies pohtic do not divide 
on Triple ines They have rarely done so of old , in modern times they 
have not done so at all ın countries of great international importance 
At any rate, and apart from all considerations taken from old hustory, 
the fact remains that the Triple System ın the Dual Realm of Austna- 
Hungary has these thirty years been productive of nothing ‘but ever- 
growing anarchy in Austna and ever-growing discontent in Hungary 
The Emperor-King, of course, will not admit that He will not 
see that this Tnplo-Dual system ıs no longer tenable, that the King 
of Hungary cannot at the same time be King in Hungary, a Kaiser 
in Austria, and also a thırd’person adjusting nicely and with Viennese 
damtiness the conflicting claims of his two realms The events in 
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the Danubian Realm and outside ıt have long precipitated the time 
when Austria-Hungary must indeed be a Dual Monarchy proper; 
when no third organism can be tolerated, and when the Emperor- 
King can play two réles only, one in Hungary, the other in Austria 

Is it necessary to repeat the well-known story of the scene with 
which the Hungarian representatives of the Parlamentary majority 
were regaled at the Hofburg ın Vienna on September 23rd last? - 
This scene, as offensive to common sense as ıt was to the national 
dignity of the Magyars, has been described in all its details in all the 
English papers The Emperor-King, addressing the representatives 
first ın German instead of Magyar, and then reading a Magyar 
document, gave them curtly and uncourteously to understand that he 
would never appoint a Mimistry that msisted on his recognition of 
the principles of the present Parhamentary majority in Hungary 
With this the representatives were abruptly dismissed, 

This culminating scene of a long seres of the most fundamental 
errors surprises no one who has well imbued himself with the 
true policy of the Hapsburgs In this specal case, and considering 
the otherwise amiable character of the Emperor-King, it 1s perhaps 
permitted to assume that he really means to abdicate The scene was 
a trifle too dramatic to be one of many others to follow The scene 
was a finale of a piece which can never be a rondo It was played by 
one who does not at all see that what Appony1, Kossuth, Banffy, and 
others, represent at this moment ıs not the caprice or wrong-headed! 
obstinacy of an “excited” nation, but the most indispensable change 
in the very hfe of all Austria~-Hungary Before treating of the 
Hungarian demands, and in order to termmate the consideration of 
our first pomt or heading, ıt must be said that in the present crisis in 
Hungary the Emperor-King ıs the least likely person to bring about 
a satisfactory and abiding solution The writer is aware that most 
Englishmen will read this assertion with great astonishment, if not 
withanger They have all along been told by English correspondents 
m Vienna, especially by the correspondent of the Tzmes, that the 
Emperor-King’s wisdom and statesmanhke tact are the only reliable 
remedy in this crisis A correspondent may easily be forgiven He 
writes as Prmting House Square wants him to write, and the Tzmes has 
an otherwise laudable and even comprehensible sympathy for the old 
Emperor-King This, however, ıs no good reason why independent 
Englishmen should not form a correct estimate of the case. This, we 
venture to state, consists in giving up any hope for an efficient solution 
at the hands of the present Emperor-King Not that he is a tyrant, 
or an absolutist ruler Not at all Heisa kindly and well-meaning 
man But he does not see the real issues of the case His mentalité 
cannot any longer take in new phases, new vistas, new methods 
Yet he mght have considered that in his own realms he pensions off 
the most learned and intelligent University professors when they | 
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reach seventy This error, then, of regarding the Emperor-King as 
the Timoleon of the crisis must be given up The solution must come 
from elsewhere By discussing the next two points we shall perhaps 
be able to discern the force and the men to compass the solution 


II 


Béfexe_ stating the nature and dmft of the demands of the 
Hungarianin the present crisis, it is necessary to warn the reader 
with regard to the most elaborate reports so far submitted to the 
British pubhc by Enghsh newspapers. In my first article I said 
that these newspaper reports were wntten by men who did not know 
Hunganan, who did not hve in Hungary, and who did not know exther 
Hungarian history or Hungarian constitutional law I stl say so In 
the Vienna correspondence of the Times, 1t 1s true, there has been of 
late a mild attempt at reporting Hungaran views “from the original 
“Hungarian” This may lead some people to the assumption that 
the correspondent in question does indeed know Hungaran How- 
ever, a doubt or two as to such a knowledge can still not be suppressed 
No man who really knows Hungaran can say, as was said in the 
reports of the Tzmes, that Hungarian is one of the most difficulé 
languages in Europe As a matter of fact, ıt ıs one of the easiest 
All agglutinative languages are easy to learn, The writer has in 
former years repeatedly taught Hunganan in America and in England, 
and has invanably found that any person of average linguistic gift can 
very well acquire a working knowledge of Hungaran in from six to 
eight months 2 

In any case it remains true that the British public 1s not correctly 
informed about matters Hungaran, and especially about the true 
nature and drift of the now famous demands of the Coalition Party 
in Hungary, that ıs, of the great majority of the Hunganan Parlament 

The Hungarians, having for seven hundred years been practically 
conversant with Parliamentary work and the force and trend of 
representative institutions, have Jong acquired those powerful instincts 
of statesmanlike politicians, of which the Austrians, as a people 
unused to political self-government, have no idea whatever The 
vital change coming over Austria-Hungary, as outlined in the 
preceding section, ıs felt with mfimtely greater distinctness and 
intensity in Hungary than in Austria The Hunganans feel that the 
Triplo-Dual system is no longer possible Nor 1s it, as I have tried 
to show. This the Austrians, from the Emperor downwards, do not 
see, or affect not to see If the Tnplo-Dual system is to go, as go it 
must, because 1t has m over a generation produced nothing but 
anarchy, misery and disintegration, then a real Dual System must 
be introduced That is to say, the Austro-Hungarian Realm must 
consist of two halves only, and be uniteg/only and exclusively in the 
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person of a Hapsburg Emperor-King Hence the contents of the 
third organ of Austrra~Hungary, as she ıs at present, must be 
distributed between the two halves Of these contents the principal 
partis the so-called common army. With the necessary and inevitable 
abolition of that third organ, the common army too must cease to 
exist. Accordingly the Hunganans, mghtly estimating the true 
exigencies of the new phase in Austro-Hunganan history, demand an 
army entirely of their own But since such a demand, although 
logically incontrovertible, and although ıt arses out of the given 
situation with psychological necessity, 1s yet practically not quite npe 
for immediate realisation, the Hungarians, toning down the full demands 
of the situation, ask only a portion thereof This portion consists in 
allowing the use of Magyar words of command in all regiments 
recruited from Hungary 

It will be seen that the Hungarians do not at all insist on what, 
under the pressure of the new phase of Austro-Hungarian life, will 
sooner or later mevitably take place, that ıs, on the abolition of 
the “common army” altogether With the true instincts of highly- 
trained politicians, they mean to realise a principle by a series of 
partial measures Of these, the first and mdispensable measure 1s 
that the words of command for regiments recruited in Hungary shall 
be in Hunganan, that ıs, ın the language of the State to which these 
recruits belong If one severs this demand for Hungarian words of 
command (all told, about 80 in number) from the greater issue just 
outhned, this demand does indeed lend itself to much misunder- 
standing It can easily be made to look as mere pouting childishness, 
as a mere caprice of a nation which has “Jost its head,” as the Tzmes 
correspondent, an expert in that matter, has kindly enough called ıt 
What can there be so important in 80 words? In fact, what ıs ma 
word? Moreover, ıt has been pointed out sapiently that a goodly 
portion of the recruits from Hungary do not understand Hungarian 
words of command at all As if they understood German words 
‘They understand neither This, however, ıs not the pomt at all 
Nor 1s ıt much to the pomt when my countrymen, with their strong 
leaning to legal fencing, attempt to plane out of the text of the laws 
of 1867 a legal handle for the axe with which they want to hew the 
“common army” to splinters. There 1s no need for such a handle nor 
for such planing of the old wooden laws Historic events of the first 
order have long planed down the obstacles and have rendered the 
abolition of the “common army” a necessity This abolition must 
begin by creating, ın Hungary, soldiers understanding the muihtary 
language of Hungary 

For Enghsh readers, an important remark must here be inserted 
The writer, hving in England, knows from daily experience that the 
average Englishman imagines and firmly believes that ın the “common 
“army” in Austria-Hungary German is, “of course,” the language ın 
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use, not only ın the official documents, but also withm the regiment 
Nothing can be more remote from the truth The regimental 
language, that 1s, the language actually used by officers to their men, 
is German only in the great minonity of cases How could ıt be other- 
wise? The rank and file of the present Hunganan section of the 
“common army” do not understand German at all Certainly not 
3 per cent of them How then shall the officer talk to them m 
German? There are, and have always been, over a dozen regimental 
languages in Austria-Hungary The wnter knows from personal 
knowledge that the foisting of a German “official” idiom on an army 
speaking more than a dozen languages and over a hundred dialects is 
the bane and doom of the Austro-Hungarian Army He knows 
that, for instance, at Eperjes, in the county of Sáros, m Northern 
Hungary, where some 1,200 men were garrisoned, the officers were 
mostly Austrians who could speak neither Slovak nor Hungarian The 
writer, speaking with the common soldier in his own language, satisfied 
himself but too well that between officers and men there was no 
sympathy, no esprzt de corps, no tie whatever What else has been 
the cause of the disproportionately numerous defeats of the Austro- 
Hungaran armies? An army in which the real commands, that 1s, the 
hastily-uttered orders ın and dung actual fighting cannot be given to 
sergeants and troopers because there 1s no common medium of 
language Such an army ıs no army One does not win victories by 
understanding words of command at a parade, such as “ Aztentzon!”, 
“Rest!”, “Shoulder Rifle! ”, etc ; victories are won by rapid, incisive 
orders given and taken on the battlefield, and not on parade Such 
real orders have never been given in German, except to a small 
minority They must, ın Austria~Hungary, always be given in the 
regimental languages. In modern warfare an mcomparably greater 
initiative is given to the individual officer and men than was the case 
formerly Such initiative, how shall it be reahsed when between 
officer and men there is no medium of mutual understanding? And 
if, for argument’s sake, we suppose that some Austrian officer speaks 
Hungarian well enough to address his men in Magyar, does he also 
have the necessary Hungarian tone and manners? Is he intimately 
acquainted with the atmosphere of the Hungarian soul? Does he 
know how to stir ıt? How to bring it to its intensest effort? His 
pronunciation alone will render him nidiculous to his men The 
Austrian Germans are the most hopeless lmguists of all They can 
never speak any other idiom than their own squashed and porridgy 
South German It is with real despair that the student of Austrian 
history notices the incredibly long list of crushing defeats suffered by 
the Austrian armies, owing chiefly, certainly largely, to this total 
bsence of real espret de corps between officers and men; ın other 
vords, to the existence of the system of a “common army ” in Austria- 
dungary Look at the following list, a mere selection, and ask your- 
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self whether any other army has a black list remotely similar to 1t ?— 
Mollwitz (1741), Czaslau (1742), Hohenfriedberg (1745), Leuthen 
(1759), Torgau (1760), Jemappes (1792), Fleurus (1794), Arcole (1796), 
Rivoli (1797), Marengo (i800), Austerhtz (1805), Wagram (1809), 
Dresden (1813), Solfermo (1859), Koniggraetz (1866) 

Against this awfui debit stands one single victory of the first order. 
Aspern, which, however, was speedily neutrahsed by Wagram Has 
tne fundamentally vicious structure of an army ever been proved more 
completely than that of the “common army” of Austria~Hungary has 
on those fifteen decisive battlefields? The material of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army has always been excellent, the use made of that 
materal has always been wretched A “common army” m Austra- 
Hungary spells common ruin, has always spelt ıt, will always spell it 
It is the miserable device of the Byzantine policy of Vienna It 1s 
there believed that by a common army all nner revolts will be quashed 
Have they ever been? Did it not take Russian intervention to 
subdue the Hungarian Revolution in 1848-9? Has the common army 
in Austria-Hungary contributed to better harmony? Has it not 
rather accentuated and pointed the disruption of the Realm? 

The Hungarians, convinced of the inexorable truth of the foregoing 
facts, have long drawn their conclusions from them If the “common 
“army” be, as it 1s, the primal cause of the military weakness of the 
Danubian Realm, if, moreover, it be, as it is, not a natural develop- 
ment, but an unnatural and artificial growth pampered in the stuffy hot- 
house of the silly policy whose only wisdom 1s “dzvide et impera”, if 
this eunuch principle be, as it is in reality, one meaning “dzvide et 
“devia,” then all true patriots m Hungary must rather risk hfe and 
political existence, than consent to the perpetuation of an army which 
can neither defend them from foreign enemies nor bring about peace 
at home It 1s perhaps false strategy that the cry for an independent 
army in Hungary was first started, in the last few years, by men hke 
Lengyel or Polony:, who ımpress less bold people as wild demagogues 
These two gentlemen, whatever their mmor deficiencies of manners 
or words, have sounded the true keynote of Hungaran pohcy Their 
occasional exaggerations of expression may be wrong; the substance 
of their ideas is mdisputably nght Already the Coalition, including 
Counts Andrássy end Appony, have espoused ther programme So 
will the future The few opponents of the Magyansation of the 
Hungarian part of the army, like Count Tisza and his Liberals, do not 
see either the larger issues of the case or the smaller Count Tisza is 
a young man of remarkable pohtical gifts, of great vigour, and of 
unbounded belief in himself All this makes him one of Hungary’ 
first statesmen In the present case, however, he committed a gnevou 
error m judgment. He sees, neither that the “common army” spell 
“common ruin,” nor that the removal of this festermg wound 1s in th 
interests both of Austria and Hungary. Under these circumstanc 
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his forcefulness became mere bluster, and his measures failed 
absolutely A “common army” serves only the dynastic interests of 
the Hapsburgs, no one else’s This the Hunganans feel with the 
utmost clearness It is for this reason that they want to make a 
serious beginning by introducing the eghty words of command ın 
Magyar This, the thm edge of the wedge, is the mmdispensable 
meision without which the cure of the Austro-Hungarian body- 
politic cannot be started They who laugh at or scorn such an 
apparently petty contention will laugh also at the operating-knife with 
which the clever surgeon removes a cancerous formation The kmife 
is only a matter of a few shillings, but the cancer removed by ıt 1s 
a matter of life or death 

There ıs indeed one~blunder that the Hungarians frequently commit 
in this crisis They treat it as a lawyer’s affair, and try to prove it 
from the existing laws No such proof can be proffered Let them 
be strong and wise enough to say “We do not appeal to old laws. 
“They were made for times quite different from ours Our detulus 
“juris 1s m these changed times A new phase has come upon us 
“The futihty of a ‘common army’ has been but too amply proved 
“on innumerable battlefields, certainly in fifteen decisive battles durmg 
“a little over 120 years. Its Byzantine origin im purely dynastic 
“devices alone condemns it altogether Let us then begin the new 
“phase by Magyarising the Hungarian recruits Once there are two 
“really homogeneous armies, one Hungarian, the other Austrian, they 
“will in reality be one army moved by two spirits both converging 
“towards the same goal Should Austra not be able to unify her 
“soldiers into one army, should Austria be forced to split ıt up into 
“two or three armies—one Czech, the other Polish, the third German- 
“Austnan—no great harm would be done A thousand times better 
“to have several army corps, each homogeneous and full of genuine 
“esprit de corps, fighting for the common end, than a so-called 
“common army,” which is neither common nor unified” 

The demand of the Hunganans for Magyar words of command 1s 
therefore not only justified by the altered circumstances in Hungary, 
but also ın the interests of Austria. The present “common army” has 
purely dynastic ends It 1s good neither for the defence of the Dual 
Realm, nor for the strengthening of the higher unity of the people m the 
Danubian countries They who say that Austria-Hungary must have at 
least a common army as a connecting link between the various nations, 
conveniently forget that this “common army ” is neither meant to be, 
nor 1s 1t a connecting link at all It 1s a dynastic device and a military 
failure It connects nothing, it disrupts the normal development of 
Austria-Hungary As soon as the Austrians see that, they will 
follow sut, and become as fanatic for a more intensely unified Austrian 
army or armies, as are now the Hunganans In the fifties the 
“common Cathohc Church” was rigorously upheld by a Concordat 
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with Rome as the great “connecting link” of the Austrian peoples It 
has long been dropped The true lnk is the willing readiness of these 
peoples to uphold the Dual Realm No dynastic device can do that 
We are no longer in the times of Basil Bulgaroktonos The demand 
for Magyar words of command is not the claim of a capricious child, or 
of senseless Radicals , ıt 1s the cry of needs both real and imperative. 
It may be negatived for a time, it cannot be suppressed 


III 


In approaching now the third point, the sudden proposal of universal 
suffrage, we can on the basis of the preceding considerations readily 
see whether it 1s feasible, and what its effects will be The Crown, 
as usual m Austra, trying to live by palliatives and makeshifts, 
appointed, against the clearly pronounced wish of the majority in the 
Hungaran Parliament, the Fejérváry Cabmet Baron Fejérváry 
himself, an honest old soldier, has not the faintest conception of the 
latent and explicit currents of modern Hungarian politics He 1s 
doing what he considers good yeoman’s service to the Crown, he does 
not see anything beyond that Hus Cabinet consists of men who are 
very much more ambitious than clear-sighted, men for whom the 
honour of being “Excellencies” counts for more than the glory of 
doing solid work for their country. They are mere Séreber, or 
arrivestes The merest tyro ın Hungarran constitutional law knows 
that the Ministers of the present Cabinet, re-appointed since October 
16th, have no more place in a constitutional Cabinet for Hungary 
than has an Austrian oficial They are, to use the phrase usual in 
Hungary, ex-lex One of them, Knistéffy, ın order to break up the 
Coalition Party, or the “recalcitrant” majority, troduced, as a deus 
ex machina, a project of universal suffrage The Socialists in 
Hungary, pretty numerous in a few large towns, at once intoned a 
hosannah These folk, more dangerous on account of their absurd 
doctrines than for their practical proposals, may indeed give much 
trouble to the truly patriotic Magyars Socialism is distinctly un- 
patnotic, un-military, materialist and commonplace It appeals in 
all countries to the das étages of the human soul It scorns History, 
Idealism, Religion and Progress It preaches that once people have 
sufficient food and drink, they will be happy Many people are afraid 
of Socialism, and in Hungary some think that the Socialists may, in 
the end, get a firm hold of the soul of the nation This belief ıs 
owing to a deplorable ignorance of history Socialism, as old as the 
mountains, has always been a failure Except ın single and, as 
regards numbers of persons, exceedingly restricted cases, Socialism has 
never been able to realise its main objects Nor will it succeed in 
Hungary This can be shown in the most conclusive manner by a 
careful examination of the effects of M Knistdffy’s Bull, ın case ıt should 
be made a law 
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Suppose universal suffrage is proclamed in Hungary Count Tisza, 
in a recent article ın his Press organ, tried to show that universal 
suffrage would completely undermine the hegemony of the Magyars 
in Hungary Nothing of the kind would happen Should universal 
suffrage be introduced into Hungary the Magyar element, the Magyar 
language, the Magyar political ideas would win a hundred-fold Far 
from sapping and disintegrating the secular ascendancy of the Magyars 
in Hungary, ıt would strengthen it indefinitely The Coalition Party, 
far from bemg disrupted by such a measure, which is the real 
mtention of M Knistdffy, would by its adoption become more 
irresistible than before. It 1s, for a patriot, heart-rending to note that 
neither Count Appony: nor Francis Kossúth seems quite to recognise 
this evident truth. Let them identify themselves with M Knistdffy’s 
project The quicker the better In less than a year the immense 
invigoration of the Magyar idea will become manifest to everybody 
The last card of Vienna will have been played—in vain, and all the 
demands of Hungary will be acceded to as a matter of course We 
hasten to give our proofs for this statement 

Universal suffrage, m a country with all descriptions of nations, 
“races,” and languages, such as is Hungary, has long been ın use in 
the United States The population of the States consists, as everyone 
knows, of far more than ten different nationalities, some of which, like 
the Germans and negroes, count by milhons There are over eight 
milion Insh-Americans, by origin and descent, there are over a 
milion Swedes, alas! over half-a-million Hungarians, Finlanders, 
Russians, etc Yet, as a matter of fact, the ruling element is the 
English section, the Anglo or Insh-American In the House of 
Representatives at Washington, the real power lies with the 60 (odd) 
Chairmen of Committees Go through their list. You will meet with 
exceedingly few German, French or Swedish names Let alone the 
negroes Itis even so with the 40 (odd) Chairmen of Committees in 
the American Senate. They are all Anglo or Inish-Americans Look 
at the chief “movers” of the Caucuses and Conventions, they are 
nearly all Anglo or Irish-Americans The simple reason of this fact 
is that the Anglo and Insh-Americans are incomparably superior, m 
point of political capacity, to all the other nationalities in the States 
put together 

Now, the same thing would happen ın Hungary should universal 
suffrage be mtroduced The Magyar language, like English in the 
United States, would fast become the only language used by the 
people The Magyars proper, infinitely superior in point of political 
capacity to all the other nationalities in Hungary, would run the 
country by some new sort of Caucuses, Conventions, Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, just as do the Anglo and Irish-Americans The Hungarian 
Parliament would indeed change in character It would approach the 
style and structure of the American Congress much more closely than 
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it has ever done. It 1s doubtful whether that 1s desirable It 1s, how- 
ever, certain that umiversal suffrage would indefinitely strengthen ın 
Hungary, as ıt does ın Amenica, the hands of the politically abler 
leaders, that ıs, of the Magyars. 

From the introduction of universal suffrage there 1s no danger to be 
apprehended for the sound and timely project of the Coalition. 
Knstéffy, or Baron Fejérváry, far from domg them any serious harm 
by carrymg on the next general election with the war-cry of universal 
suffrage, can very easily be checkmated by a public declaration of the 
Coalition Party to the effect that universal suffrage 1s part and parcel 
of their “platform,” as, moreover, Hungary’s most eloquent statesman 
and most statesmanhke orator, Count Albert Apponyi, has long said ıt 
was The programme of the Coalition 1s, ın its essence, so “true,” 
so well dovetailed into the joints of the historic wheel, that no 
finasserte whatever can undo it If universal suffrage be introduced, 
the Coalition can easily carry the country by accepting the new 
suffrage , if ıt be dropped, the Coalition will hkewise sweep the country 
at the next elections There can be no doubt about it The Crown 
will find itself m January next in a position even more hopeless for 
its attitude of September 23rd, 1905, than ever before The whole of 
the Hungarian people will identify itself with the Coalition, as history 
has long identified itself with the ground-dea of that party, that 1s, 
with the genuine Dualsation of Austria-Hungary In the royal 
rescript of October 18th last, the King, by styling himself “the wearer 
“of the crown of St Stephen,” hoped to ingratiate himself with the 
Hungarians and to take the wind out of the Radical sails, where 
it 1s held that his eventual successor, a notorious anti-Magyar 
Prince, will try to become King of Hungary without being solemnly 
crowned with the crown of St Stephen. He may thmk so, 
he may not. All this ıs quite relevant We have here to do with 
an old and historic nation that ın over a thousand years of agitated 
life has learned’ to know 1ts own mnd Nothing can stop it, nothing 
will stop ıt The principle mphed in the programme of the Coalition 
1s true, pohtically justified, historically corroborated The force of the 
Hungarians to reahse that principle ıs very considerable They will 
not shrink from fightmg for ıt, and should the Austrians be com- 
manded to make war on them they would do so contre cæur and 
badly. The Hunganan Crisis can have but one end the whole 
programme of the Hungarian Parhamentary majority must be accepted 
by the Crown 
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OLD AND NEW LIGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE'S 
HAMLET. 


T is not a httle remarkable that the drama which ıs more 

immediately and intimately associated with Shakespeare than 

any other, the drama to which our memories so mstinctively recur 

whenever his name is mentioned that that very name seems to connote 

it, should owe its main interest and fascination to the fact that it is a 

psychological problem Yet so ıt ıs, and Mr Howard Furness does 
not exaggerate when he says .— 


No one of mortal mould (save Him ‘‘ whose blessed feet were 


nailed for our advantage to the bitter cross ’’) ever trod this earth, 
commanding such absorbing interest as this Hamlet, this mere 
fiction of a poet’s brain. No syllable that he whispers, no word 
let fall by any one near him, but 1s caught and pondered 
as no words ever have been except of Holy Writ. Upon no 
throne built by mortal hands has ever ‘‘ beat so fierce a light ’’ as 
upon that airy fabric reared at Elsinore. 


Nor 1s the fascination of the problem difficult to explain. As every 
man, according to Coleridge, ıs born either a Platonist or an Anisto- 
telian, so there 1s no human bemg in whom some of the characteristics 
of Hamlet do not exist In this marvellous creation is presented a 
mirror ın which the most exalted and the most contemptible of our 
species may catch ghmpses of themselves Hamlet ıs not so much 
an individual as humanity individualised, not so much man ın integrity 
as man in solution Probably no poet, no artist, no philosopher has 
ever existed who would not recognise a kinsman in him, and who 
would not read more than one chapter of his own most secret history 
in this all-typical delineation. He ıs at once the type of those to 
whom life owes its richest possessions and of those who strew ıt with 
wrecks He exhibits, sometimes by turns and sometimes simul- 
taneously, but always ın excess, all that 1s implied in the emotional and 
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esthetic, and all that is implied in the reflective and philosophic 
temper, he ıs Sterne and Rousseau , he ıs Montaigne and Pascal, he 
1s Byron, Clough, and Coleridge. Fatahst and sceptic, stoic and 
epicurean alike clam him and have reason to claim him There 
1s not a phase in the dread never-ending conflict between destiny and 
human will, and between the law m man’s members and the law that 
1s without, which has not its symbol ın his story and ın his conduct It 
1s this which has more than anything else brought his tragedy home to 
average humanity, engaged, too often, like himself in similarly unequal 
warfare Thus it is that all whom failure and despair have cankered 
into cynics and pessimists, all whom the “disease of thought” has. 
saddened and perplexed, see in him the reflection and little more than 
the reflection of themselves It would, therefore, be difficult to 
imagine a human being to whom Hamlet would not be a creation of 
absorbing interest, and perhaps equally difficult to imagine any 
sympathetic student of such a creation who would not be im danger 
of inadequately interpreting it The danger always hes in mistaking a 
part for the whole, in supposing that what happens to appeal to 
individual sympathy and insight ıs the sum of all 

The interpreters of Hamlet remind us of an amusing anecdote which 
Spence tells of Swift and Ambrose Philips The conversation 
happening to turn on Julius Cæsar, Phihps, who was a tall, sim man 
and very scrupulous about his dress, asked the company with whom 
he was dining what sort of looking person they supposed Cæsar to 
be, adding that for his own part he pictured him as of lean make, 
extremely neat in his dress, and about five feet eleven inches ın height 
“And I, Mr Philips,” rejoined Swift, adapting the description to 
himself, “should take him to have been a plump man, just five feet five 
“inches high, not very neatly dressed, in a black gown with pudding 
“sleeves” Now turn to Hazlitt’s mterpretation of Hamlet -— 


It 1s we who are Hamlet. This play has a prophetic truth 
which is above that of history. Whoever has become thoughtful 
and melancholy through his own mishaps or those of others , 
whoever has borne about with him the clouded brow of reflection, 
and thought himself ‘‘ too much 1’ the sun ”’ ; whoever has seen the 
golden lamp of day dimmed by envious mists rising in his own 
breast, and could find ın the world before him only a dull blank 
with nothing left remarkable in it, whoever has known “ the 
pangs of despised love, the insolence of office, or the spurns 
which patient merit of the unworthy takes ” , he who has felt his 
mind sink within him, and sadness cling to his heart lke a 
malady , who has had his hopes blighted and his youth staggered 
by the apparition of strange things, who cannot be well at ease 
while he sees evil hovering near him like a spectre , whose powers. 
of action have been eaten up by thought,—he to whom the 
universe seems infinite and himself nothing, whose bitterness of 
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soul makes hım careless of consequences and who goes to a play 
as his best resource to shove off, to a second remove, the evils of 
life by a mock representation of them: this is the true Hamlet. 


This 1s not the true Hamlet, for it ıs not the whole Hamlet, but ıt 1s, 
alas! the true William Hazhtt Now take the following account from 
Hartley Coleridge :— 


In real life it is no unusual thing to meet with characters every 
whit as obscure as that of the Prince of Denmark,—men 
seemingly accomplished for the greatest action, clear in thought 
and dauntless in deed, still meditating mighty works, and urged 
by all motives and occasions to the performance,—whose exist- 
ence ıs nevertheless an unperforming dream, men of noblest, 
warmest affections, who are perpetually wringing the hearts of 
those whom they love; whose sense of rectitude 1s strong and’ 
wise enough to inform and govern a world, while their acts are 
the hapless issues of casualty and passion and scarce to them- 
selves appear their own... . They will generally be found, 
either by a course of study and meditation too remote from the 
art and practice of life,—by designs too pure and perfect 
to be executed in earthly materials, or from imperfect glimpses 
of an intuition beyond the defined limits of communicable know- 
ledge, to have severed themselves from the common society of 
human feelings and opinions, and become, as it were, ghosts in 
the body. Such a man is Hamlet, an habitual dweller with his 
own thoughts 


We have here a picture, drawn with subtle truth, not of Hamlet,, for 
to Hamlet it bears only a general and partial resemblance, but of 
Hartley Coleridge himself, and of iis more illustrious father 

Such critiques as these have at least the advantage of recording the 
impression made by Hamlet on men who, ın many important respects, 
had constitutionally much in common with him If they read more of 
themselves into what they interpreted than they were justified ın doing, 
they at least had the key to much which could only be discerned by 
sympathetic msight It 1s when we come to the judgments which have 
been formed of Hamlet by critics who have not brought to the enquiry 
what Hazlitt and Hartley Coleridge could bring to it that we see 
how persistently and obscurmgly the whole question has been 
dominated by the Idols of the Den To the pathologist the solution 
of the problem hes in determinmg Hamlet’s sanity or sanity in the 
technical sense of the term, and, 1f ıt be assumed that he 1s insane, 1n 
defining the particular form of insamity with which he 1s affected The 
psychologist, while attaching equal importance to this enquiry, and! 
equally interested m it, takes a wider range, and concluding 
either samity or imsamty or, ın the strict sense of the term, 
neither to exist, resolves the enigma mto a delineation of 
the phases assumed by the emotional and intellectual nature 
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m a man of extreme sensibility under the influence of various 
external agencies or self-generated excitement Thus Dr Duray in 
his Contributions to Mental Pathology sees mn the Pmnce “the 
“characteristic symptoms of msanity in wonderful harmony and 
“consistency” Dr Farren sees in him a victim of mingled ecphronza 
melancholia and melancholia atton:zta Conolly discerns in his first 
soliloquy the predisposition to insanity, which, after the mterview with 
the ghost, develops rapidly into absolute mania, adding, that ıt 1s “only 
“on the supposition of madness that Shakespeare would have made so 
“worthless a moral being the principal personage of one of his noblest 
“compositions” Dr Kellogg is equally convinced that after the 
disappearance of the ghost “the cord which has been stretched to its 
“utmost tension snaps suddenly,” and the consequences are evident 
in the weakness, the vacillation, the want of energy, the infirmity of 
purpose of which we find no traces in him before, and 1s of opimion 
that on this hypothesis only could such a transformation have been 
possible Dr Bucknill pronounces him to be “a reasoning melan- 
“chohac m a state which thousands pass through without becommg 
“truly msane, but which in hundreds does pass into actual madness” 
In other words, Dr. Bucknill diagnoses Hamlets malady as 
“melancholia attomita,” a malady described so graphically by Burton. 
And certainly Burton’s description of the victims of this disease bears 
a curiously close resemblance to Hamlet’s state* On the other hand, 
Dr Maudsley is of op:mion that Hamlet ıs neither a melancholiac nor a 
madman He 1s simply passing through the stages which many other 
young men, quite normally constituted, pass through, his assumed 
madness being the result of “an mherited tendency to dissimulation.” 
Dr Onesimus agrees with Dr Maudsley that Hamlet is neither mad, 
nor m any danger of ever becommg so Such are the conclusions— 
and they are typical of countless others—at which one class of cntics 
has arrived m imterpreting Hamlet's character It cannot be said that 
we learn much from them, or that if the mam question discussed by 
them were settled, we should be greatly furthered ın our enqumry 

Nor do we fare much better when we come to those who have 
approached the problem from other points of view We are not much 
enlightened, for example, by being informed that Hamlet ıs “a 
“dramatic representation of the Will of Man governed by a Higher 
“Will,” or that he ıs “conscious plemtude of intellect united 


* Inconstant they are ın all their actions . they will and will not, persuaded 
to and from upon every occasion, yet, if once resolved, obstinate and hard to be 
reconciled They are of profound judgments in some things, excellent appre- 
hensions, judicious, wise, and witty, for melancholy advanceth men's concerts more 
than any humour whatever Fearful, suspicious of all, yet again many of them 
desperate hare brains rash, careless, fit to be assassinates, as being void of all 
ruth and sorrow Taedium vite is a common symptom they are soon tired with all 
things—segquitur nunc vivendt, nunc moriendi: cupido, often tempted to make away 
with themselves, vevere xolunt, mort nesciunt they cannot die, they will not hve, 
they complain, lament, weep, and think they hve a most melancholy hfe. Azaz. of 
Melanch Part1. Memb I, sect 3 
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“with exceeding fineness and fulness of sensibility, and guided by a 
“predominant sentimental of moral rectitude,” or that he is “the 
“exponent to the spectators and to posterity of all that lay nearest to 
“Shakespeare’s heart, the creation to whom he has confided his 
“confession of faith as an artist,” or that he 1s an “incarnation of the 
“Nothingness of Reflection ;” or that he 1s, as Dr Rotscher contends, 
“an individualisation of the fault of The Theorising Consciousness ,” 
or that heis “a modern Titan who, at war with the Christian heaven, 
“piles up his Colossus of thought, and at last perishes on the ruins of 
“Tus presumptuous structure” Still less are we enlightened by bemg 
informed that he ıs “the world,” that he ıs “Germany,” that he ıs 
“Protestantism,” that “while he is man in general, he ıs Shakespeare ın 
“particular,” and the hke Indeed, we may add impatiently that he is 
the general target at which intelligent men and fools of every variety 
and degree of intelligence and folly have for nearly two centuries been 
directing their wits As Klein well puts it, the poor Prince— 


has been estheticised about, romanced about, dogmatised about, 
be-mastered, be-rated, cut up, quibbled at, be-Hegeled, 
be-Rotschered. A critical Tower of Babel of amazing height and 
breadth has been reared, and for the same purpose as in the 
Scriptures to scale celestial heights, and, as people see, with the 
same result. The celestial heights remain unscaled. 


Now let us soberly ask ourselves whether Shakespeare’s master- 
creation and his design in creating it are, after all, so imsoluble a 
mystery as for the last century or so we have come to believe, and 
whether any satisfactory explanation can be given for the extraordinary 
diversity of opmion expressed on the question by those who have 
carefully studied and sought to throw hght on ıt In imvestigations 
like these, as the history of every problem :n literature shows, the 
problem of the Sonnets, for example, and the problem of the author- 
ship of the Letters of Junius, at least three-fourths of what is written 
about them may be brushed aside as not worth consideration—in 
other words, as  bemg obviously ridiculous, demonstrably 
erroneous, or wholly irrelevant But absurdity, error and 
irrelevance, when accumulated and intensely active, seriously impede 
enquiry, and, if only temporarily, obscure and perplex what is m 
question Men seldom bring to the investigation of psychological, 
esthetic, or ethical problems what they bring, and must necessarily 
bring, to the investigation of purely scientific In the second the 
subject presents itself objectively and 1s contemplated objectively 
In the first the subject presents itself subjectively, and subjectively 
1t 1s regarded The consequence is, that the enquirer, consciously or 
unconsciously, makes himself the counterpart and measure of what he 
is analysing and estimating, or dwells only, or at least mamly and 
disproportionately, on what finds response in himself It would be 
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inconceivable that a man’s conclusions about Hamlets character 
would be the samé at twenty-five as they were at eighteen, or the 
same at forty-five as they were at twenty-five It would scarcely be 
in the nature of things that a physician who had spent the greater 
part of his life in the study of mental pathology, a philosopher who 
had been equally absorbed in metaphysics and ethics, a devotee of 
theology, a poet or a critic with the temper of a poet, a man of 
affairs and of the world, and a popular actor would take the same 
view, or anything approaching the same view, of this creation of 
Shakespeare. And yet it ıs surely possible to discover umity in 
diversity, and to discern in a creation which might almost seem to 
be man in the abstract and ın epitome, a type of human being 
perfectly intelligible, perfectly in accordance with what Nature fashions, 
and, ın less imposing and idealised forms, by no means rare ın common 
lfe To understand Hamlet is to recognise that to predicate 
anything of him 1s as futile as to attempt to bind Proteus or to 
mscribe characters on the air So fluid and mobile is his nature, 
so responsive and plastic his sympathies, that he 1s not simply 
moulded but transformed by what for the moment appeals to him 
And with such mtensity does he enter into the hfe of the instant, 
and identify himself with it, that what are ın other men merely moods 
become in him httle less than phases of existence He thus appears 
to be not one man but many, passing with the plasticity of his creator’s 
gems into sphere after sphere of mtellectual and emotional activity, 
the poet lavishing on him in each of these transformations the 
choicest treasures of his wit, his wisdom and his eloquence That, 
like Goethe ın Faus?, he made him the mouthpiece of his own reflec- 
tions and impressions, of much which, ın the storm and stress through 
which every great poet and thinker necessarily passes, must disturb 
and harass, as well as of much which, in calmer seasons, 1s deduced 
from life, is hkely enough It 1s this which accounts for so much 
which has been written about Hamlet as a philosopher, and which 
identifies him with his creator, ıt 1s this also which accounts for the 
extraordinary fascination which, as long as human nature remains the 
same, he will always have for mankind 

But the sigmificance of Hamlet does not he m what constitutes 
his attractiveness and in what hnks him with the expression of 
philosophy and poetry It hes ın the fact that Shakespeare here 
presents us with a profound and subtle study of a type of character 
in all respects the most interesting, in some respects the most tragical, 
peculiar to humamty To men tempered lke Hamlet life owes 
almost all its refinements and grace, its radiance and its romance. 
In every votary of the beautiful, ın every transcendentalist he has 
his counterpart, nor can either zstheticism or sentimentalism 
assume, practically or potentially, any form or phase into 
which what ıs embodied ın him does not enter Wherever 
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poetry, wherever painzing, wherever music weave thew charms, 
we may,be very sure that all that entered into the con- 
stitution of “Shakespeare’s creation entered ito the constitution of 
the charmer But what adorns and beautifies hfe strews it with 
wrecks Man has no more perilous endowment than esthétic 
sensibility, for ıt stands in the same relation to the nature which 
differentiates him from the brutes as ammal passion stands to the 
nature which links him with them If that sensibihty be undisci- 
plined, if ıt be without che balance.of’ reason and of the moral sense, 
1t results ın a form of profligacy mfinitely more disastrous and ruinous 
than physical profligacy For, while generally involving that, and in 
involving intensifying, ıt makes havoc of the whole nature From the 
end and aim of man, which ıs moral action, ıt turns not merely with 
andifference but with contempt The very alcohol and quintessence of 
egotism, 1t regards the world and all that the world contains as simply 
designed to administer to its gratification For this end the beautiful 
was created, to this end the beautiful ıs prostituted The affections 
it regards as mere modes of hedonism Setting up one idol after 
another both in friendship and love, its homage lasts just as long as 
caprice or passion may hold, caprice, when the turn comes, transforming 
itself into repulsion, and passion into indifference or cruelty The 
slave of every impulse and impression, of every appetite and whim, 
now wallowing ın the mire and filth of the flesh, now soarmg on Icaran 
wings of transcendental ecstasy, it vibrates with equal fidehty to the 
Prape and to the Sermon on the Mount. For it must not be 
supposed that the sympathies of the esthete are confined to the appre- 
ciation of sensuous beauzy Sentimentally he is moved and thrilled by 
all that 1s morally and smritually noblest and most exalted ın humanity 
He will dilate with ferv-d eloquence on the moral grandeur of Chnst 
and denounce and bewail with a sincerity which none could doubt 
the infirmities and vices mto which he will so shortly lapse An 
heroic action ıs pretty sure of the tribute of his tears, and! even the 
unpretending virtues of common hfe, if there be any element of 
‘picturesqueness in their surroundings, will touch and please him 
But perhaps the most fearful characteristic of this temperament is 
its proximity to what may be called those moral wastes on which 


Nature breeds 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things, 


‘sexual abnormalities, extraordmary refinements of cruelty, and all 
those inextricable comdhcations of sanity and insanity, of health 
and disease, which are so terrible because so elusive and so 
indistinguishable 

And yet it ıs to men :n various degrees thus tempered that art and 
letters are so mightily indebted Two-thirds of what is most thrilling 
and entrancing in poetry and in music, of what 1s most exquisite 
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prose fiction, 1s their work No one, indeed, who 1s fami ith the 
biographies of artists and! poets, of the second order p arly, and 
who can read between the lines of what a very proper reservation 
records, will be at any loss for illustrations of this type of man. In 
truth, ıt may be questioned whether any artist or poet ın the full sense 
of the term has ever existed in whose diathesis there is not much 
ım common with that of typical æsthete In such men as Griffiths 
Wainewright, undoubted hoe Of genus, ıt assumed its complete 
and most frightful proportions, ın such men as Poe and Verlaine ıt 
was no doubt equally developed but did not find such hideous. 
expression Our own times have witnessed one of the most pathetic 
and tragical illustrations of its predominance, in some at least of its 
phases, which has ever been recorded. In Byron we have an instance 
of this temperament in morbid but not mischievous excess, because 
having the counterpoise of a singularly sane mind and healthy physical 
constitution But even with poets and artists of the highest order, 
men in whom, when mature, zsthetic sensibility, the moral sense, 
spiritual insight and intellectual power have, each in its fullest develop- 
ment, harmoniously co-existed, there has been a stage in their progress 
in which what has wrecked so many of their feebler brethren has all 
but wrecked them It was so with Goethe, for, ın the Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, he has himself recorded it It was so with Browning, 
for it 1s notorious that in Paul:ne he has given us a chapter of his 
own autobiography , ıt was probably so with Shakespeare, 1f we may 
deduce any autobiography from the sonnets and'from Hamlet In any 
case such a temperament and its consequences, certain, probable and 
possible, could not have failed profoundly to interest Hamlet’s creator 
And ıt seems to me that one at least of his intentions, 1f not his chief 
mtention, in this his most elaborate study of human character, was to 
give a picture of the typical zsthete and an illustration of how such 
imbeciles fare, and of what their imbecility may mvolve, when con- 
fronted with duty and the necessity for action 

But in dealing with Shakespeare we have always to remember that 
1f he was a moralist, he was first and chiefly a poet and dramatic 
artist, and that ıt was necessarily under those conditions and lımıta- 
tions that, as a moralist, he worked Hamlet, as the protagomst of a 
great tragedy, could only be presented in a manner befitting one who 
had to sustain such a part He must be invested’ with digmty and 
distinction All that characterises him must have ideal and heroic 
proportions , in whatever light he is presented, he must be impressive 
and eminent Into his serious sentiments and reflections must pass 
all the wisdom, insight and eloquence, into his lighter all the humour, 
wit and dialectic, of which his creator ıs master In his relation to 
the action and to its culmination m catastrophe, which involves the 
moral implicit m both, he must be so depicted that his fortunes 


and ethereal in painting, of what is most moving and eloguent in 
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illustrate what Aristotle has with such profound truth pronounced to 
be the N. and aim of tragedy, the excitement, namely, and purification 
of the pasiasps of pity and fear In other words, his infirmities and 
errors must predominate over his virtues, but they must provoke 
neither our loathing nor our contempi, but our pity Nor is this all, 
the incidents of the plot, the scenes and experiences amid which 
and through which his character displays itself and ıs developed, 
as well as his co-partners and auxiliares in the action, must be in 
themselves of commanding interes}gay.d: impressiveness, both as they 
appeal to the imagination and as they appeal to the passions and 
_ the sympathies of our common humanity All this has to be taken 
into account in considering the moral or the moral significance of a 
drama, or of a particular character in a drama, whether from the 
hand of Shakespeare cr`of any other great master. Nor must we 
forget that ıt 1s with the creations of such masters, and pre-eminently 
so with Shakespeare’s, as ıt is with Nature and hfe They are never 
simple and uncomplicated If they symbolise particulars, they involve 
the symbolism of general relations, if they illustrate principles or 
idiosyncrasies in their application to individuals, they illustrate 
principles and idiosync-asies ın the abstract Hence the difference 
of the conclusions drawn from them. There ıs no absolute absurdity, 
for instance, ın seeing in Hamlet “the impersonation of the German 
“nation” or of “the will of man under the subjection of a higher will ,” 
there ıs no absolute abstrdity in resolving him into “the incarnation of 
“Melancholia Attontta’ It all depends on the point of view from 
which he 1s regarded, and on the measure of a critic’s ability to discern 
between accident and essence And most certainly no one could doubt 
that 1f he involves the Celineation of the type of character to which I 
have referred and which I am about to discuss, he involves a general 
and comprehensive illustration of the relation of reflection and 
emotion to action, the moral necessity of a due balance between man’s 
attention to the objects of his senses and reflective faculties and his 
practical energies and cbligations He involves, in a word, all that 
Goethe and Coleridge have, with the insight natural in such sound 
and profound critics, so ably, eloquently and conclusively indicated 
To one remark ın Goethe’s analysis of his character, however, exception 
may surely be taken, namely, that he ıs “most moral” (hochst 
moralisches Wesen), for nothing can be more obvious than that his 
whole temper and conduct, however we may explain them, are in direct 
antithesis to what is moral 

It may help us, in judging of Hamlet, to remember that with 
Shakespeare the end and aim of life, the criterion of human worth, 
is action, with him “spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues” 
All the characters ın his plays ın which reflection, sentiment and 
emotional sensibility, all or each, predominate, or are in excess, are 
either contemptible or aze failures, and generally both It is so with 
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Henry VI and Richard II, with Jacques and with Touchstone, 
it 1s so with the Duke m Measure for Measure, and with the Duke 
in Twelfth Night, 1t 1s so with Biron, Valentine and Romeo, it 1s 
so even with Prospero And it is remarkable that he has gone 
out of his way to express contempt for poets, not, indeed, as the 
noble passage in the Mzdsummer Nighi shows, for the functions of 
the art itself, but for those who exercise 1t Nothing could be more 
despicable than the picture he gives of them on the only occasions 
on which they are introduced, namely, in Julus Cesar, where he has 
purposely deviated from Plutarch to point his sarcasm, and in T2zmon 
of Athens In the Sonnets, again, we have a picture as terrible as 
it ıs pathetic of that moral anarchy in which small poets glory, and 
often perish, and out of which most poets, even the greatest, have had 
to struggle 
Now let us turn to Hamlet, and remembermg what deductions have 
to be made for the requirement of dramatic art, confine ourselves 
strictly to the consideration of what indicates and illustrates character 
It 1s impossible to conceive a man more morally contemptible than 
Hamlet Making all allowance for the shocking and awful ccum- 
stances under which duty defined itself to him, ıt ıs not with those 
circumstances or with their immediate effect on him that we have to 
reckon By them he was not more than temporarily unhinged From 
the moment he uttered the words— 
Haste me to know ıt, that I with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 
May sweep to my revenge— 
—if we allow for a brief interval which sufficed for him to recover his 
balance—he stood, in complete possession of his faculties, face to face 
with what he knew to be the most sacred of duties The circum- 
stances, I repeat, under which that duty was defined are no longer a 
factor ın the account. From this moment begins a psychological study 
of Hamlet’s temper and constitution, as Shakespeare conceived them 
essentially mherent ın the man himself It ıs a study of his relation to 
duty and the moral necessity for action, not ın the particular form in 
which they presented themselves, but m whatever forms they might 
have presented themselves 
Now let us first consider the peculiar solemnity and stringency of 
the duty imposed on Hamlet It mvolves his honour as a son—of a 
son who had idolised his father—and his honour as a gentleman, for 
he had sworn to fulfilit He can himself conceive, as he acknowledges 
over and over again, no act more shameful and more derogatory to him 
than the neglect of what he had undertaken How profoundly he had 
been impressed by his obligation and by his recent experience 1s shown 
by the words of Claudius, who speaks of his “transformation,” how 
“neither the exterior nor mward man resembles what ıt was” At 
least two months pass after his fiery resolve, and nothing 1s done. 
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Then the words of a ceclamıng player awaken his conscience and 
fill him with self-reproaches He is “a muddy-mettled rascal, peaking 
“lke John-a~-Dreams” What can ail him? Is he coward? Can it 
be that he ıs “pigeon-lvered and lacks gall to make oppression 
“bitter?” Then, as the passion now lighted kindles, he breaks into 
denunciations of the “bloody, bawdy villam,” the “remorseless, 
“treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain” whom he had sworn to 
requite, and into equally frenzied denunciations of himself Then, 
suddenly pausing, ıt strikes him that the ghost may after all have been 
the Devil abusing hım to damn him, and that he had better assure 
himself of the guilt of his stepfather before he proceeds to action 
And so the play ıs arranged But before it ıs produced his mood has - 
changed Would it not be better to end everything—burdensome 
duty and all life’s cares, discomforts and evils—by suicide? From this 
ignoble solution of his difficulties he 1s apparently saved by the same 
infirmity which has created them, though ın all probability he was, 
even without such reflections, as far from suicide as he was from the 
path of duty After reheving his feelings by msulting Ophelia in a 
series of brutal sarcasms, we next find him at a rehearsal among the 
players Here all traces of the former Hamlet have completely 
disappeared It 1s a transformation as complete as one of Micawber’s 
He ıs now an artist wholly absorbed ın his art, and it was no doubt 
Shakespeare’s intention to complete the study of the character by 
exhibiting it on this side As he depicts ıt ın 1ts weakness, so here he 
depicts it ın tts strength, and this no doubt accounts for the dispropor- 
tionate share occupied by this scene The play is acted, the guilt of 
Claudius 1s placed beyond doubt, and Hamlet’s duty is once more 
plain Stung into the semblance of resolve he cries — 
Now could I drink hot blood 
And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on 

But nothing ıs done Opportunity ıs kind, he finds Claudius alone, 
and at his mercy But Claudius 1s at his prayers Hamlet stays his 
hand, and pauses Duty s voice ıs clear, but vacillation plausibly calls 
sophistry to its aid — 

He took my father grossly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad-blown, as flush as May, 

And how his audit stands who knows save Heaven? 

What “crimes,” we may famly ask And how his audit stood. 
Hamlet knew, for he had heard ıt from his father’s own lips No, his 
sword shall know “a more horrid hent,” he will catch him in his sins— 

or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation 1n’t. 
And then ¥ 
Trip him that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As hell, whezeto it goes 
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It 1s certainly possible that the consideration of this diabolical refine- 
ment of revenge may, in Shakespeare’s conception of Hamlet’s 
character, have really weighed with him, but read in the hght of his 
subsequent conduct such a theory is not probable Then comes the 
turning-point Hamlet, hearing someone stirmng behind the arras in 
his mother’s chamber, thinks that it 1s Claudius eaves-dropping, and, 
blindly, on the impulse of the moment, plunging his rapier through 
the tapestry, kills Polonius mstead From this moment Hamlet 
becomes simply despicable Abandoning all notion of moral responsi- 
bility, he attempts to take refuge in fatahsm. The note now 1s 
“Heaven hath pleased it so,” and this note keeps vibrating m an 
undeitene to the end,—on through “I see a cherub that sees them” 
(te, the King’s purposes) and “our mdiscretion sometimes serves us 
“well when our deep plots do pall, and this should teach us, etc,” to 
“there ıs a special providence in the fall of a sparrow” He s ordered 
to go to England, and cringing to the will of “the bloody, bawdy 
“villain” agamst whom, when he 1s not in his presence, he can be so 
tongue-valiant, he prepares unresistingly and meekly to go But his 
own emasculate and imbecile will is to writhe once more in a final 
spasm He sees in the 1esolution of Fortinbras and his army “an 
“example gross as earth” “to exhort him” and “spur” his “dull 
“revenge” Again he passionately exclaims — f 


I do not know 
While yet I live to say, This thing’s to do, 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do’t 


And then, poet-hke, he can sentimentally realise and nobly express 
the grand truth that— 
Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
. When honour’s at the stake. 


And now, all on fire with shame and resolution he turns on himself — 


How stand I then 
That have a father killed, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep 


O from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth 


But all effervesces m emotion; nothing ıs done, and he leaves for 
England And at this pomt let us note the art with which 
Shakespeare contrasts the character and conduct of a man, as 
distinguished from a mere sentimentalist, who ıs placed in precisely 
the same position as Hamlet The murder of Polonius imposes on 
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Laertes the duty which ıs imposed on the Prince Resolve ıs instantly 
transformed mto action, and— 


The ocean overpeering of his lists, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste — 


than Laertes ıs about his business, mvestigating, assuring himself, 
and going straight to his purpose Perhaps, we may notice in passing, 
the ruthless realism of Shakespeare has never elsewhere found such 
repulsive expression as 1 representing so generous a youth as Laertes, 
a loving and tender brother, a dutiful good son, stooping to the 
dastardly treachery of which he is here guilty But to return to 
Hamlet An accident, conspicuously illustrating, by the way, his 
personal courage, prevents him from arriving in England and brings 
him back to Denmark He has now additional motives for putting 
Claudius to death, the orginal one having apparently httle or no 
weight with him in comparison But all action as the result of these 
incitements 1s as remote asever There is not the smallest indication 
of his preparing to act 

At last the deed 1s done, not to avenge his father, not from any 
motive which had hither-o defined ıtself, but as the result of a sudden 
impulse, excited accidentally by the revelation of an act of treachery 
agamst himself 


The point 
Envenom’d too! Then, venom, to thy wok 


It 1s significant that, to the last, he was the fool of chance, and that, 
his father’s murder was to be avenged owing to a misconception on the 
part of the avenger, for the pomt was envenomed not by Claudius but 
by Laertes 

That the irresolution of Hamlet does not spring from any deficiency 
ın physical courage Shakespeare, as if to obviate misconception, has 
most studiously and emphatically shown; that it did not onginate 
from the same source as the mdecision of Macbeth 1s equally clear , for 
what tortured Hamlet’s conscience was not any doubt about the 
legitimacy of murdering Claudius, but the infamy involved in reframing 
from ıt Nor is it to be attributed to any sense of the awful responsi- 
bility incurred by those who extinguish a human life,—a consideration 
which might well make a reflective man pause,—for he has no more 
compunction about killing Polonus and sending his old friends Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern to certain death, “without e’en shriving-time 
“allowed,” than he would have had about killing a dog Nor did it 
sprmg either from motives of policy, or to spare bis mother pain, for it 
1s quite clear that the people would have supported him and he would 
have succeeded to the throne, and as for his mother’s feelings he had 
obviously as little regard for them as he had for those of Ophela It 
sprang from precisely the same causes which would have rendered him 
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imbecile in the face of any duty, or m the face of any moral necessity 
for action, when action was against the grain 

With Hamlet existence resolves itself into little more than the 
impressions of the moment realised with such intensity that they 
become, for the moment, all in all to him He “could be bounded in 
“a nutshell” and could “count himself a king of infinite space” He 
has neither past nor future While he is waiting for the ghost he 1s 
so absorbed ın his reflections on the effects of heredity and habit that 
Horatio has to point out to him its presence He speaks of the 
“bourne from whence no traveller returns” almost immediately after 
a traveller from the bourne had so appallingly confronted him Nothing 
could have discomposed him more than bemg ordered to leave for 
England, but when he ıs reminded of this by the King, he had so 
completely forgotten it that the news comes as a surprise to hm He 
has no criteria either of conduct or of prnciple, with him “there 1s 
“nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes ıt so” He is an 
intellectual and emotional voluptuary, seeking in reflection and ın the 
indulgence of irony the gratifications he needs as the first, and in 
exciting himself mmaginatively with what appeals to his passions—his 
hatred, his love, his ambition, for this also ıs discernible—his gratifica- 
tions as the second Thus when he looks out on the world and on life 
the particular ıs merged ın the universal, the specific becomes the 
generic No act presents itself to him as simple and uncomplicated 
duty ıs but another name for dilemma, and a task for a problem With 
the impulse of the moment begins and ends his sole relation to action 
Fiis assumption of madness, whatever may have been his original 
motive for effecting it, 1s merely a form of self-indulgence, not, as so 
many have supposed, of self-protection It is employed, as Touch- 
stone’s “folly ” 1s employed, as a stalking-horse, under the presentation 
of which Hamlet shoots his contempt for others and for himself, as 
well as all that m his various moods tickled or wounded, amused, 
perplexed or maddened him 

Such a temperament as this can have but one expression ın action 
and conduct And Hamlet’s character is of a piece throughout, 
consistent only in inconsistency Amiable and affectionate, “sweet and 
“commendable,” he ıs yet capable of every extreme of cruelty and 
even of brutality Iago himself is not more heartless than he shows 
himself ın his treatment of Polonius, whose only crime is that he loved 
him, and of his old friends Rosencrantz and Guildenstern His relations 
with Ophelia are a sufficient indication of his moral rottenness on the 
side of the affections, and of the real callousness of his nature The 
mere suspicion that she was in league with his enemies—a suspicion 
which he makes no attempt to venfy—suffices to transform him into 
a brute and into her torturer If he had not actually seduced her, he 
was, perhaps impotently, meditating her seduction That he had 
thoroughly corrupted her mind or was attempting to de so 1s certain, 
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both from the disgusting expression ın his letter to her and from the 
abominable obscenities addressed to the poor child in the play-scene, 
as well as from the turn her ravings took ın her insanity Well may 
Conolly say that ıf Hamlet was not mad he ıs such a “moral scoundrel 
“that Shakespeare could not have made him protagonist to such a 
“tragedy” But of madness—and the test of madness ıs the presence 
of delusions—there ıs not the smallest indication ın any act perpetrated 
or in any word uttered by Hamlet His extraordinary levity ın the 
scene succeeding the appearance of the ghost, if the passage be not 
an interpolation, merely dicated that he was in an hysterical state 
If he be mad ıt 1s with 2 madness of which the most indulgent tribunal 
on earth would take no cognisance Nor has Shakespeare omitted to 
notice the potentialities of such a temper as this No doubt Hamlet's 
remaik that “though indifferent honest,” he could accuse himself “of 
“such things that 1t were better my mother had not borne me” will 
apply to too many of us, but they have, surely, particular significance 
here 

But there ıs another side to the character Pathetic, indeed, are 
the expressions of Hamlet’s consciousness of the infirmities of his 
nature, of his helplessness and imbecility “What should such fellows 
“as I do, crawling between earth and heaven?” And so, again, when 
he speaks of the potency of the Devil over spirits, “of his weakness and 
“melancholy,” or laments that ıt should have been reserved for him to 
set the crooked straight And still more pathetic 1s the continual 
resthence in him of a sweet, simple and generous nature, such as he 
displays ın his intercourse with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern before 
he suspects them, and in his reconciliation with Laertes—such, indeed, 
as endear him to us so much that we half forget his mfirmities, and 
contempt melts nto pity But more pathetic than anything 1s the 
heart-felt homage paid by him to one in whom he saw the existence 
of all that was in himself lacking, of all that he himself would fam 
have been, the one to whom he said .— 


Thou has been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing , 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks and blessed are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please Give me that man 
That 1s not passion’s slave and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, ın my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 


And, m taking leave of Hamlet, let us not forget that this man loved 
and blessed him, that ın this man’s arms he died, and that this man 
thought him “noble ” —which things are a parable 
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Thus has Shakespeare, in one of the facets at least of this marvellous 
‘and many-sided masterpiece, not only delimeated a type of character, 
in many respects the most hopeless and mischievous with which man- 
kind can be cursed, but has presented in all the imposing proportions 
of colossal tragedy what every day witnesses in lttle—the anarchy, 
failure and ruin resulting, m different degrees and ın different senses, 
from the infirmities of which Hamlet 1s the embodiment 


J. CHURTON COLLINS 


NEW TRADE ROUTES IN EUROPE. 


~ HE completion of the Simplon Tunnel will entail consequences 
which may well revolutionise the commercial geography of 
Western and Central Europe and seriously modify the political 
relations of its States A new trunk route, mdeed, acts upon the 
communications in its own neighbourhood ın a curious variety of ways 
Rapid and easy approaches to ıt must be constructed, there 1s active 
local competition in suggesting and providing them, and when they 
are made, or even planned, they suggest fresh combinations and alter- 
native routes, sometimes even superseding that which called them into 
existence. And now thet wars of conquest, at any rate in Europe, are 
hkely to be replaced by struggles for commercial and political influence, 
the construction of new imternational lmes of communication has 
acquired a more profound significance Some political significance, 
indeed, has always beer. attached to these lines The earliest sub- 
Alpme railway, the Mont Cenis, was expected and imtended to 
strengthen French influence m Italy The St Gothard lne was 
promoted by certam German States, partly in the hope of counter- 
balancing that influence The original proposal for a tunnel under 
the Simplon, brought forward by a number of deputies (including 
Gambetta and Sadi Carnot) in the French Corps Legislatif only six 
days after the commencement of the Franco-German War (June 21st, 
1870), was designed to redress the balance in favour of France The 
tunnel shortly to be opened is regarded as tending to confirm that 
restoration of friendly intercourse which was achieved in 1897, after a 
long interruption due to zhe establishment of the French Protectorate 
in Tunis, acting on the megalomania of Italian pohtical theorists, and 
cleverly exploited by the policy of Crisp1 The two other partners in 
the Triple Alliance may perhaps find partial compensation ın the new 
lines, presently to be described, which pierce the Austrian Alps and 
form parts of new routes from South Germany and Vienna to Venice 
, and Trieste But the interest of these Austrian hnes hes mamly in 
their possible effect on the future of Austria-Hungary and its relation 
to the Near East Com>ined with impending railway developments 
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in Bosnia and in the Sandyak of Novi Bazar, they may well come to 
form part of a great trunk route connecting South Gérmany and 
Austra with the Ægean Sea, and opening to the Dual Monarchy a 
new route, dependent of the Balkan States, to her long-desired goal 
at Salonika. And, finally, the Simplon and this new route will form 
eventually two new trunk lines of communication between Northern 
Europe and the East One of them will only be practicable on the 
establishment of decent government in Macedoma, and therefore gives 
hope for the future of that unhappy region The other 1s subject to 
improvements which may multiply the opportunities that ıt opens up of 
international intercourse, but are hardly likely to make any substantial 
change in its political and commercial results 


<= 


I 


The Simplon route, even with the existing approaches, bids fair 10 
supersede the Mont Cenis as the main channel of communication 
between France and Italy, and, of course, between London and 
Brindisi True, the actual distance 1s somewhat greater by it than by 
Culoz, Tunn and Piacenza * Approxmately the stages are as 
follows — 





Miles 
London to Panis, vz4 Calais 288 
Paris (Nord) to Paris (Lyon) EA t 
Paris (Lyon) to Dijon ... ; 197 
488 miles 
Miles Miles Miles 
A Dyon to Pon- B Dyonto Geneva, C Dyon— Turin, 
tarlier 88 oid St Amour o2dSt Amour, 
Pontarlier to and Bourg 180 Culoz, Modane 286 
Lausanne 45 Geneva to Lau- Turn — Pia- 
sanne 39 cenza 117 
Piacenza — Bo- 
logna . 92 
133 - 219 495 
A.B Lausanne to Milan, vzá Martıgny and Arona 188 
Mılan—Bologna . . 135 
323 
Bologna to Brindis: .. 474 miles 





* The distance from London to Brindisi by Laon and the St Gothard 1s about 
18 miles less than that by the Mont Cenis, but the gradients are heavier and the 
curves more numerous 
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Totals —London—Brindisi, by Pontarlier, Miles 
Lausanne and Simplon ... 488 + 133 + 323 +474=1,418 
By Geneva and Simplon 488 + 219 + 323 + 474==1,504 
By Dyon—Modane(MontCenis) 
and Turin—Piacenza . 488 + 495 + 474 =1,457" 


But the gradients put the Mont Cenis route at a serious disadvan- 
tage Over the long curves which ascend from Modane to the tunnel 
the rise ıs 334 feet in 41⁄4 miles, the height attained ın the tunnel is 
4245 feet above sea-level; and ın the first 1314 mules on the Itahan 
side (from Bardonneche to Meana) the descent is 2,178 feet On the 
Simplon the maximum height above sea-level 1s 2,313 (on the St. 
Gothard ıt 1s 3,786), and, except for one spiral tunnel between Iselle 
and Domo d’Ossola, the approaches are easy enough High speeds 
can easily be attained throughout the Simplon line, and the fact that 
there 1s plenty of water power available for 2lectric traction obviates 
one of the gravest difficulties of Alpine tunnels, that of ventilation. 

The question then arses, how best to reach the Simplon from 
France? On this subject a controversy, or rather a tangled group of 
controversies, has been actively carried on in Switzerland for seven or 
eight years The obvious route, by Pontarlier and Lausanne, 
admittedly will not do Pontarlier is 2,834 feet above sea-level, 
Vallorbe, 2,520, and the lme reaches 3,322 Zeet, from Mouchard to 
Pontarher it 1s lable to be blocked by snow-drifts, and though a 
train de luxe covers the distance from Paris to Lausanne im summer in 
nine hours and forty minutes, ıt seems certain that a winter service 
must be wregular, while for heavy goods traffic the gradients and 
curves are an insuperable objection Besides, as will be seen on the 
map, at Pontarlier the line forms an acute angle. In Igor ıt was 
proposed to cut off this angle by a tunnel urder the Mont d’Or, from 
Frasne in France to Vallorbe in Switzerland, saving 17 kilometres 
(say 1034 miles) in distance and greatly facih-ating the working This 
was approved by a Commission appomted in 1901 by M. Baudin, then 
Minister of Public Works in France, and conditionally accepted by 
the Swiss Federal Legislature in 1902, buz under his successor, M. 
Maruéjouls, a much more extensive scheme was devised, involving the 
reconstruction of the whole lne from Mouchard to Bussigny (near 
Lausanne), a matter of 78 kilometres (nearly 50 mules) of new 
railway with two tunnels, two and four miles in length respectively, the 
cost of which was variously estimated at from 39 to 64 mullion francs F 


* An additional saving, ın time rather than ın distance, 1s effected by the line from 
Pierrefitte on the Northern to Villeneuve on the Lyons railway, avoiding Paris— 
the route taken by the P & O Brindisi express But for convenience the route is 
given above so as to include the distances from Paris 

+ As described by M Charles Dumont, deputy for the Jura, ın an interview 
published in Ze Temps of April 1st, 1905, this would reduce the distance between 
Dijon and Lausanne by 103 mules, while the extreme altitude reached would be 896 
metres (2,940 feet) above sea level, and the gradients would nowhere exceed 3 1n 200 
But the execution of the Section from Vallorbe to Bussigny rests with the Swiss 
authorities, who have other interests, as will be seen presently 
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Since. then, however, this project has suffered from the rivalry of other 
proposals—the Lotschberg scheme for the direct connection of Berne 
with Brieg, with its alternatives and possible approaches from France 
by way of Belfort, and the proposed route from Dijon direct to Geneva 
ved Lons le Saulnier and the Faucille—a route supported with great 
energy for some seven years past by the Genevese “Association pour le 
“Percement de la Faucille,” whose labours seem likely now to be 
crowned with success 

Taking the Lotschberg group of projects first a direct lme from 
Berne to the Simplon Tunnel 1s desirable, if only because the canton 
has contributed to the construction of the tunnel Such a line would 
have at least three possible approaches from F rance, (1) by Dyon, 
Pontarher and Neuchatel, which 1s open to the same kind of objections 
as the Dyon-Pontarher-Lausanne lme, (2) by Belfort, vzdé Delle, 
Délémont, and a new hne fiom the Munsterthal to Berne, vz Moutiers, 
Granges (Grenchen) and Buren, a pomt between Lyss and Soleure, 
reaching Berne vz Lyss, (3) by Belfort and a more direct line from 
the Munsterthal underneath the Weissenstein to Soleure (Thus the 
Pontarlier-Lausanne route, even were its mmprovement less costly, 
would have formidable nvals to contend with on the east) From 
Berne onwards to Brieg there are at least three alternatives (a) The 
most direct route is by Thun, Interlaken, Lauterbrunnen, and a long 
tunnel, and the purchase of the Interlaken-Lauterbrunnen line by the 
Federal Government has been regarded as a possible first step to its 
achievement , but the length of the great tunnel 1s a serious considera- 
tion, (b) The “Lotschberg route” proper has been most considered 
The earhest idea (advocated as early as 1858 by James Ladame) was 
to take the lne by Kandersteg and the Gemm: to the Simplon, but ın 
1889 Herr Teuscher, one of the cantonal judges, suggested that it 
should go from Kandersteg by the Lotschberg , and ın 1890 a conces- 
sion was granted for a line following this route from Frutigen to Visp 
and Brieg (c) In 1897, however, an alternative plan was proposed by 
Herr Stockalper, an engineer at Sion, taking the line further west from 
Thun up the Simmenthal and under the Wildstiubel—an easier ascent 
than that to Kandersteg Both these plans received further study and 
development , the canton of Berne undertook in 1902 to subscribe one- 
fourth of the necessary capital, up to a sum of 17,500,000 francs 
(£700,000), and ultimately, early in 1904, an international Committee 
of experts reported on the whole subject The plan most in view was 
one devised by Messrs Hittmann and Greulich, for a line from 
Frutigen by Kandersteg, with a tunnel thence of 1 3% kilometres 
(about 81% miles) in length to Goppmstem above Gampel in the 
Lotschenthal, and thence to Breg But the maximum height above 
sea-level would be 1,242 metres (3,987 feet), there would be thuty-srx 
tunnels, and the gradients over the greater part of the line would 
exceed I in 40 The Committee reported that this would cost 
between 78 and 79 million francs, that a more level line with a longer ` 
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tunnel would cost 92,800,000 francs, and that a revised form of the 
Wildstrubel line was preferable, volving a tunnel of about eight miles 
im length and an entirely new approach, from Berne, vd Kehrsatz and 
Belp and under the chain of the Stockhorn (near the Niesen) to 
Boltigen and Zweisimmen The whole cost would be 82,000,000 
francs, and the Committee wound up by recommending the con- 
struction of the line previously mentioned, from the Munsterthal to 
Grenchen and Buren, seving 21 4 kilometres (about 13 miles) of actual 
distance between Belfort and Berne * 

But though it may be desirable for Switzerland to tap Franco- 
Italan traffic further to the westward than at Bale, it 1s superfluous to 
construct expensive art-ficial approaches to the Simpion from France 
while natural avenues to it exist along both shores of the Lake of 
Geneva, and up the Rhone Valley to the entrance Along the north 
shore and on by Villeneuve and Martigny to Brieg the distance by rail 
1s 129 miles from Geneva, and 150 from Bellegarde, along the south 
shore, from Bellegarde by Evian, Bouveret and Martigny to Brieg, it 1s 
135 miles, but the latter ne is not adapted at present for express or 
heavy goods traffic 

The improvement of zhe access to this natural avenue to the Simplon 
has, therefore, received much consideration Until about two years 
ago the expresses from Paris to Bellegarde passed vzá Dion, Macon, 
Bourg and Culoz Then, as indicated earlier in this article, Macon 
was avoided, and about 1234 miles saved by the direct line from Dijon 
by St Amour to Bourg (On the map may be seen a direct line from 
Bourg to Bellegarde, but the gradients are severe, and its traffic 1s 
never hkely to be mare than local) A more direct lme from St 
Amour to Bourg was proposed ın 1898 by M Noblemaiure, of the Panis, 
Lyons and Mediterranean Railway Company, and had this been 
adopted, the traffic would have passed from Paris to Bellegarde and 
by the south side of the lake But there were two grave objections 
Both lines, after leaving Bellegarde, pass through the Tunnel du Crédo, 
which pierces a stratum of soft rock, and has twice been interrupted 
for a considerable time Still more, Geneva could not be left out 
The improvement of the line on the south shore of the lake through 
the Valais from the Swiss frontier at St Gingolph onwards was a 
matter for the Swiss Federal Railway Department; Switzerland 
had more to gain by taking the traffic on to its own lines at an earlier 
stage And the prospect of a subscription from the cantonal authori- 
ties was not immateria_ 

Moreover, Geneva was ready with an attractive alternative <A line 
under the Col de Faucille—the depression in the Jura above Gex— 
was talked of ın 1886 and taken up ten years later, ın view of the 
possibility of the adoption of the Bellegarde-Bouveret route, by M 
Benassy-Philippe, the President of the French Chamber of Commerce 
at Geneva. In 1898, however, M Noblemaire of the Paris, Lyons and 


* Benassy-Philippe, “ La Traversée des Alpes Bernoises,” Geneva, 1904. 
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Mediterranean Line, reported adversely to this on the ground of its 
altitudes and gradients, and proposed a direct line from Sant Amour 
to Bellegarde Then the “Association pour le Percement de la 
“Faucille’ was formed and devised a new plan, still called the 
Faucille route, though ın fact it passes somewhat to the west 
of the Col A direct line (the last section of which was opened 
on July 23rd) actually runs from Dyon to Loris-le-Saulnier (58 
miles) on the French side of the Jura The Association proposes to 
prolong ıt, by a line of 80 kilometres or about 50 miles, to Meyrin, just 
withm the canton of Geneva and on the lme from that city to Belle- 
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garde From Meyrin it would be a simple matter to carry it through 
the outskirts of Geneva, if need be, to the Eaux-Vives station on the 
south side of the city and connect with the Bellegarde-Bouveret Ime; 
but ıt would be still better for Switzerland to take the traffic by the 
north shore of the lake 

This revised Faucile project has been explained and defended for 
seven years by the Association, and m 1901 M Noblemaire was 
converted to its support According to the estimate of the Associa- 
tion, it can be completed in five years Its cost has been variously 
estimated at between 100,000,000 and 130,000,000 francs, the latest 
estimate bemg 115,000,000 (say 44,600,000) for a double line, with a 
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reduction of 7,000,000 if the longest tunnel 1s single It involves only 
three long tunnels respectively of 6,400, 11,400 and 1 5,200 metres (say 
four, seven and ten miles respectively) with nine other tunnels of less 
than a mile each There are, of course, possibilities of disaster 
Hostile critics predict that subterranean nvers will be encountered in 
the limestone, or that the Valserine, which the lne crosses, will 
percolate into the tunnels and All them It is pointed out that when 
a great distillery of abzmthe, the staple product of Pontarher, was 
burnt ın that town some years ago, the waters of the Loue, some ten 
mules off, suddenly became tainted, through unknown subterranean 
channels, with the escapmg hquid The tunnels on the Frasne- 
Vallorbe or Mouchard-Bussigny hnes, on the other hand, are at a 
higher level, where the presence of subterranean stores of water is far 
less hkely But the geological reports are hopeful 

The opening of the Faucille line, then, would reduce the distance 
from Paris to Geneva by 117 kilometres or about 72 miles It would 
then be 488 kilometres (303 miles), and the running time less than 
seven hours The extreme altitudes reached between Pans and Milan 
would be on the Faucille and Simplon tunnels respectively 559 and 
705 metres above sea-level—say 1,834 and 2,333 feet, the running 
time from Paris to Milan would be reduced to little more than twelve 
hours The time from London to Milan would fall to 21 hours, as 
compared with 24 by Boulogne and the St Gothard and 26 by the 
Mont Cems The Indian mail would cover the distance between 
London and Brindisi ın less than forty hours, mszead of, as at present, 
forty-five 

But the acceleration of traffic between England and the East, and 
between France and Italy, 1s only a small part of the benefit hoped 
for for France from the completion of the Faucille route To begin 
with, ıt 1s expected to divert to Calais or Dunkirk an appreciable share 
of the traffic from Italy in perishable goods which now passes by the 
St Gothard, Ostend and Tilbury And it opens up more grandiose 
projects At present, trafic between Geneva and Amenca finds its 
way largely through Hamburg, Bremen, or Antwerp But run a tunnel 
through the Faucille range to Lons-le-Saulnier and you at once see a 
possible prolongation over existing lines to the ports of Western 
France From Lons-le-Saulmier a railway goes to Chalons-sur-Saone ; 
thence there are a series of links by Chagny, Nevers and Bourges to the 
main line by Tours, Angers and Nantes, or from Nevers by Portiers 
and Niort to the rising port of La Rochelle. Look at this chain from 
the other end, ıt ıs argued, and the line comes to a “dead end” at 
Chagny ; and it ıs obvious that there can be no question of taking 
such traffic over the difficult gradients from Dion to Pontarher and 
Lausanne But provide the lines westward from Chagny with a feeder 
from the eastward and you will get a quick service from Geneva across 
France, a service at present provided only very imperfectly, by the 
through trains from Geneva to Lyons and Lyons to Bordeaux and 
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Nantes Let the Swiss traffic destined for America be taken through 
Geneva and then well to the westward, so as to avoid all risk of its 
' being tapped to the profit of the Belgian* ports, and the return traffic 
will of course take the same route So, at least, the advocates of the 
Faucille hope, though raw material will probably continue to go as 
far on its way as possible by sea 
After years of work, the Faucille Association have now in sight the 
realisation of therr hopes On Sunday, June 25th, M Gauthier, the 
French Minster of Public Works, spoke at St. Claude on the route of 
the proposed line He declared himself strongly ın its favour, but he 
mentioned a further project which when it ıs carried out will only 
intensify the importance of Geneva, though ıt will practically reduce 
the Simplon to msigmificance for international traffic, nothing less ın 
short than the tunnelling of Mont Blanc How this plan would be 
effected! remains to be seen Apparently there is as yet no proper 
survey, and especially no adequate geological survey of the rocks 
through which the tunnel would pass But ıt may be said that the line 
would enter the great tunnel somewhere near St Gervais, or near 
Chamonix itself, and come out at Entréves at the mouth of the Val 
Ferret, but that in either case it would not present anything like 
the difficulties in construction or working experienced on the St. 
Gothard, and that, accordmg to one estimate,f the tunnel from 
Chamonix to Entréves need not be more than 1334 kilometres—say 
81% miles—in length, or more than 1,350 metres at its highest point (at 
the Entréves entrance)—say 4,430 feet above sea-level From Cour- 
mayeur to Aosta the difficulties are not likely to equal those m the 
descent from Airolo to Giornico through the Biaschina Ravine on the 
Itahan side of the St Gothard ; and from Aosta onwards the railway is 
made 
However, this 1s at present a mere project It may be taken as a 
consolation to the inhabitants of Haute-Savoie for the diversion of the 
Simplon traffic through Lausanne ; or, as ıt ıs in Geneva, as an induce- 
ment to the cantonal and Federal authorities to support the Faucille 
rather than the Dijon-Vallorbe or the Belfort-Lotschberg routes Once 
made, the Faucille would be the through route to the Mont Blanc 
tunnel , if it 1s left unmade, traffic thither need not pass through Swiss 
territory at all ' 
Two other projects deserve a passing mention—a line from Martigny 
to Aosta by the Col Ferret, which ought to have been thought of, if at 
all, before the Simplon was undertaken, and a line by way of 
the Little St Bernard, by Annecy, Albertville, Moutiers, Bourg St 
Maurice and Courmayeur, and the Ime as far as Bourg St Maurice 1s 


x All this has been forcibly set forth by M Charles Loiseau ın various pamphlets 
published by*the Association The names of MM Loiseau, Benassy-Philippe 
and Georges Goegg, are specially connected with the Faucille Scheme, for the 
realisation of which they have worked with the utmost energy and devotion 

+ M Georges Goegg, in Bulletin Mensuel de la Société d'Economie Poletique 
Nationale, January 17th, 1905 
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actually under construction But the approaches are devious, and are 
at present regarded as purely “strategic” railways, the gradients 
are considerable, and the tunnel would exceed ten miles in length 
Cavour ıs said to have declared that the natural route from 
France to Italy was by the Faucille and the Little St Bernard, and 
with that the advocates of the line will probably have to rest content 


IT 


But, while the whole question of the communications between 
France and Italy 1s thus under revision, a new combination of Imes 
in the Austrian Empire seems likely to open up fresh commercial and 
political possibilities further east 

The Korber Ministry, when it entered office ın 1900, produced an 
attractive programme of economic improvements designed apparently 
to turn the electorate from the barren conflicts over racial nghts which 
have all but wrecked popular Government (such as ıt 1s) in Austra 
Of the new railways promised we need Aly notice the combination, 
now in course of construction, which brings Salzburg (and therefore 
South Germany) and Vienna into closer connection with Tneste 

The Tauern line starts from Schwarzach, nearly due south of Salz- 
burg, on the line from Innsbruck and Worgl to Vienna. Passing 
Wildbad-Gastein, ıt enters a tunnel under the Hohe Tauern of 8,456 
metres (somewhat over five miles) ın length At Mollbrucken, near 
Spittal, ıt jos the Pusterthal lne from Franzensfeste to Villach—in 
all 77 kilometres, or about 48 miles 

The Karawanken line starts from Villach, a little further eastward 
on the Pusterthal railway, and reaches Asslng, on the hne from 
Tarvis to Laibach, having been joined ex route by a line from Klagen- 
furt, making direct connection with Vienna Between the junction 
and Assling is the Karawanken tunnel, five miles in length From 
Asshng the line goes on through the Wochen tunnel (rather more than 
336 miles long) to Gorz direct (about 58 miles from Assling), and then 
the line ıs continued direct to Trieste, instead of, as at present, by 
Nabresina* These lines together put Vienna 34 kilometres—about 21 

* The Wochein tunnel had been completed by April 30th last By May 31st the 
positron in the other tunnels was as follows — 
AmounT COMPLETED, 


Tauern, Karawanken, 
length 8,526 metres length 7,976 metres 
N side S side. N sde S Side 
Metres Metres, Metres Metres, 
Ground Galleries .. 2,9568 9495 48921 30802 
(Sohlstollen) 
Second Galleries 9740 — 48440 30310 
(Firststollen) 
` Part of Tunnel complete 5510 —— 1,2200 1,4800 


Fuller figures are given monthly in the Zeztschrifi des Oesterretcheschen Ingenieur- 
s, Architekten Vereins The above are taken from the number of July 7th last 
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miles—neare1 Trieste than at present, and of course tend to strengthen 
German-Austrian influence over the destiny of the city as against its 
Italan “Irredentist” affinities and agitators But they also bring 
Munich within 400 kilometres—say 250 miles—of Trieste, and open up 
all sorts of new opportunities for German manufacture and commerce 
The South German Governments, indeed, have recently been urged to 
open up their natural waterways to provide means of access to the new 
lines for heavy traffic* The upper waters of the Rhine, the Mam, the 
Neckar and the Danube should, it 1s represented, be made navigable 
and connected, and the Lake of Constance might without great 
difficulty be connected with the network, while it 1s hoped by other 
writers that the Po may eventually become the main artery ina system 
of water communication from the Lago Maggiore to the Adriatic. 
Meanwhile, whatever may hereafter be done m this direction, it 1s 
certain that a good deal of traffic must be diverted by these new 
. routes from the North German ports to Tneste Hamburg ıs 700 
kilometres from Munich, Trieste will be less than 400, and whatever 
the difficulties of gradient on the new railways—and they are 
undoubtedly considerable—we may be quite sure that ın a State- 
managed railway system they will not lead to unduly high rates if 
there ıs a chance of tapping the traffic of another nation But incident- 
ally these Austrian lines open up yet futher vistas of trafic—and an 
extension of German and Austrian mfluence—in the Near East 
At Asslmg the Munich-Tnreste line crosses that from Tarvis to 
Latbach Now fiom Laibach there ıs a direct lne to Agram, and 
thence to Sissek and Banjaluka ın Bosnia, whence only a short link 1s 
needed to reach Jajce (Jaitza) which is rising into note as a tourist 
centre Thence a railway runs to Serayevo (At pregent Serajevo 
can be reached from Agram by way of Brod and Maglaj—the main 
route of the Austrian army of occupation in 1878—but the Banjaluka 
route, 1f completed, would piobably be more satisfactory) From 
Serajevo a line to Uvac on the frontier of the Sandjak of Novi Bazar 
(with a branch to the Servian frontier at Visegrad) should bé opened 
for traffic this autumn.t A line through the Sandyak of Novi Bazar, 
now occupied by Austria-Hungary under the Treaty of Berlin, was 
decided on some years ago, and Mr W Muller, in his “Travels and 
“Pohtics ın the Near East,” stated that a person known to him had 
seen the plans No information as to its course seems to be accessible ; 
but we may fairly assume that its gradients would not be much more 
serious than those of the Bosnian lines just described, and that there 
would be little difficulty in prolonging it to Mitrovitza Then Austria 
would have a direct line to Salonika independent of all the Balkan 
States, except so far as the trans may be “held up” by imsurgent 
bands in Macedonia 


[x 


* In the Naton of Berlin, July 8th, 1905 
t Reports on the Trade of Bosnia by Mr. Consul-General Freeman, 1903, 1904 
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The supposition does not seem extravagant that, if ıt were worth 
while, the lines through Bosnia, Novi Bazar and Macedoma might be 
converted to the normal European gauge where necessary, and the 
speed on them at least doubled. Assuming a further speed of about 
thirty miles an hour on the new lines between Salzburg and Assling— 
a very moderate hypothesis, but the gradients are difficult—the time 
from Munich to Serajevo might be reduced below twenty hours, and 
from Serajevo to Salonika below fourteen The whole journey from 
London to Salonika would then take about 58 hours From Salonika 
to Port Said the distance’ 1s about 740 miles, a matter of thirty-seven 
hours steaming All this, however, offers no gain on the 96 hours or 
thereabouts of actual running time by the Brindisi route, which should 
be reduced, on the opening of the Simplon and Faucille railways below 
ninety And ıt may well be doubted if ıt would be desirable to steam 
twenty knots an hour in the Aegean Sea ; 

The route above sketched, however, would save some five or six 
hours on the railway journey from Munich to Salonika, as compared 
with the present route by way of Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade and 
Nisch , ıt would be free from all delays at the Servian frontier, and soit 
` would offer an alternative channel for German and Austrian trade with 
the Far East From the Bavarian to the Turkish frontier 1t would be 
all Austrian—perhaps, some day, it may be Austrian to the Ægean Sea 
If Hungary is going to set up customs barriers against Austria, that 1s 
an additional reason for its existence And, as the construction of the 
St Gothard line considerably increased German settlement and 
commercial influence ın North Italy, so we may be sure that the 
construction of a through route into a country whose natural resources 
have never been properly worked will increase German and Austrian 
mfluence in Macedoma Indeed, the existence of the present lines 
through Nisch to Salonika and Constantinople has suggested to 
French and Swiss publicists the idea of counteracting the growth of 
Austrian power and commerce in the Balkans by a line from the 
Montenegrin port of Antivar or the Turkish port of San Giovanm di 
Medua on the Adriatic through Nisch to Kladovo on the Danube, 
near the Iron Gates* As this would pass through the most lawless 
part of Albania, its construction does not seem very likely at present 
But ıt is worth mentioning as one of the projects brought into notice 
by the possibility of the Faucille and Simplon routes from France to 
Italy, and as illustrating the expectation entertained on the Continent 
that a struggle for influence on the East of the Adnatic is impending 
between the two junior partners of the Triple Alhance 


* Ch Loiseau, “Un artère Franco Italo-Susse,” Revue Hebdomadatre de Paris, 
July 27th, 1901, reprinted as a pamphlet 
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Long before reaching this pcint the reader has probably realised the 
grotesque contrast between ihe engineering and the commercial 
policies of the States concerned. France and Switzerland are to enter 
into elaborate financial arrangements to spend four or five milhon 
pounds in shortening the running time from Paris to Geneva by two 
and a half hours, yet meanwhile they are to continue to prolong each 
journey by somewhat more than half an hour by the Customs examina- 
tion of passengers’ baggage at Bellegarde and Geneva They pierce 
physical barriers at the cost of millions of pounds, they waste many 
more millions by blocking the rew thoroughfares with political barriers 
in the shape of general tariffs in restraint of trade and treaties which 
do not much mend matters For many years Switzerland, which 
created her chief industries without State encouragement, had no 
Customs examination of passengers’ baggage whatever, now it is 
more severe thanin France Governments open ways and then partly 
close them by tollgates—not to pay for making the ways, but to keep 
out part of the traffic It 1s a curious exhibition of human unwisdom , 
and it 1s to go on till 1918 at least That year will see the expiry of 
the new commercial treaties between the central European nations 
which will be substituted in February next for the less illiberal 
arrangements concluded in the early nineties ,of the last century by 
Count von Caprivi Let us hope that twelve years hence Continental 
statesmen may have learnt to be logical, and that British statesmen 
may have cleared their minds of Mr Chamberlain’s illusions 
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HE present rising of the Arabs in Yemen has given birth to 
certain opinions and interpretations, ın the English as well as 

m the Contmental Press, which need correction There are several 
causes which underlie this movement The first of all is the horrible 
musrule and tyranny from which the subjects of the Sultan have to 
suffer, not only ın the Arabian Pemmnsula, but all over the Ottoman 
Empire, partly owing to the defective rules of administration, partly also 
to the corruption and grasping nature of the officials, who, irregularly 
paid or not paid at all, must live on the poor and miserable taxpayer. 
The further a province is from the central pomt of administration, 
the heavier 1s this plague felt to be, and considering that Yemen 
forms one of the most outlying portions of the Turkish Empire, we 
must not wonder at all if the evil of Turkish misrule reaches here 
its acme, or if its wretched victims, driven into revolution, try to get 
rid of the oppressive power under which they suffer and groan Next 
to this state of thmgs must be added the fact that whereas the poor 
Turk, one of the most patient and submissive men on God’s earth, 
readily submits to the greatest mmiquities and extortions on the part of 
Pashas and Effendis, the Arab 1s by no means so easily manageable 
and has at no tıme shown a particular affection for his Turkish master, 
under whose yoke he was even centuries ago living with reluctance 
The Arab, intensely proud of his nationality, out of which sprang the 
Prophet, and looking upon his language as the most refined of tongues, 
used even by the angels ın Heaven, regards the Turk as Hus mfenor 
and as a bemg who 1s indebted for everything to Arab civilisation 
Turkdom 1s, in his eyes, equivalent to coarseness and rudeness, hence 
the sayng Resafet: turki—ze, Turkish roughness, and hence the 
proverb “The Arab eats until he is satiated, the Turk until he 
“bursts” Not only does he hate the Turk as a ruler, but he is 
distrustful even of the Turk’s best intentions, for he says “Ifa Turk 
“Joves you he will eat you up” Of course, in order to be just, the, 
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Arab ought not to forget the great military services the Turks rendered 
to the cause of Islam centunes ago Turkish arms have spread and 
upheld the religion of Mohammed m many parts of Asia and of 
Europe, and ın fact smnce the collapse of the Turkish military power a 
good portion of the Mohammedan world has been subdued by 
Chnstians But this is never acknowledged by the Arabs, and their 
hatred against the Turks has of late much increased 

As the second reason of the present nsing ın Yemen we may quote 
the narrowmindedness of the Ottoman Government in them dealing 
with the influential rehgious sect of Zazdzs, which has most of its 
followers in Yemen and represents a kind of Moslem Puritamsm It 
must not be confounded with Shusm, as certain European papers 
have done This sect of Zarda, originally a rehgious brotherhood or 
Order, always enjoyed certain privileges, and amongst others they 
were entitled to select their own “Khalifa ”—the head of their Order— 
from amongst themselves, according to their own rules This secular 
as well as hierarchical chief resided at Zaidiya, a place fifteen hours 
distant from Sanaa. In consequence of this usage, the relations 
between the chief of the Zaidis and the Porte were always somewhat 
strained, but resulted in actual outbreak only when the Turks tried to 
curtail the privileges of the sect and to interfere with therr rights One 
of the last great msings happened towards 1870, when Shazi Mukhtar 
Pasha succeeded im quelling the rebellion, and after restoring their 
rights Sultan Abdul Aziz gave to the Zaidis a firman, guaranteeing a 
strict and smmcere maintenance of the promised privileges With the 
accession of Sultan Abdul Hamid to the throne, when everything got 
topsy turvy ın Turkey, and when certain Arab adventurers had gained 
ground in Yıldız and become the chief advisers of the Padishah—hittle 
or no regard was paid to concessions given by his predecessor , and 
among many other faithlessnesses committed, the nghts of the Zaidis. 
were cancelled under the pretext of strengthening the unity of Islam 
The chief adviser in this matter was evidently Sheikh Ebulhuda, a man 
of dubious learnıng and sanctity, but who nevertheless enjoys great 
influence over the present ruler of Turkey 

The last revolt agamst the Turkish Government was headed by a 
certain Hamid-ed-din, formerly an Imam (prest) ın a regiment, who 
later on adopted the name of Mutawakkul billah (ze, one who 
confides in God), adding to ıt the title of Khal:fa, a title generally used 
by the holy men at the head of religious Orders, and which ought not 
to be confounded with the same title indicating the successor of 
Mohammed After the death of Hamid-ed-din his son Mohammed 
Yahya succeeded him im the digmity of the leader of the Zaidis, and 
as the Turkish Government opposed this succession he raised the 
standard of revolt, and by his exertions the flame of revolution spread. 
all over Yemen and Hedyaz, carrying with it the discontented 
inhabitants of the country, and those whom the last famme had 
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impoverished. As has recently become known, fortune favoured his 
arms, and he succeeded in taking Sanaa, the chief place in Yemen, 
situated 2,130 metres above the level of the sea, and seized at the same 
time a large amount of guns and ammunition What manly 
helped him in this conquest was evidently the desertion of the Turkish 
regiment of Syria, which, 1ll-paid, ill-clad and ill-fed, went over to the 
enemy, thus frustrating the plan of the Turkish military leaders of 
giving preference to Arab-speaking soldiers over native Turks in a 
province where Arabic 1s the ruling language In connection with this 
desertion I may refer to the fact that the less accessible points of 
Arabia have been used during the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid as 
places of exile foi political offenders , and it 1s very likely that the then 
exiles, ready to assist those who wish to overthrow the rule of the 
present Sultan, have jomed the rebels and indeed have taken a leading 
part in the whole movement The fact that the undisciplined rabble 
of Mohammed Yahya were able to oppose and to vanquish a regular 
Turkish army can only be explained ın this way Further evidence 
is given by the fact that Mohammed Yahya, besides appointing 
sergeants and coiporals to the rank of officers in his army, has 
entrusted Said Bey, formerly a member of the State Council, whom the 
Sultan has exiled to Sanaa in consequence of his having given vent to 
his patriotic and hberal feelmgs, with the management of his foreign 
affairs, in case he should have any 

Taken all together, the rebel Imam, or Khalifa, as he likes to be 
called, ıs not slothful in trying his luck, and he 1s making all prepara- 
tions to meet the Turkish army sent agamst him under the command 
of Feizi Pasha, an able officer who studied in the military school of 
Prussia and fully deserves the title of a highly-civiised and well- 
istructed Turk To all appearance the fight will not take place 
before the autumn, for the Turks can hardly stand the murderously 
hot climate of an Arabian summer , but when the cool weather sets 1n, 
and when the Turkish army 1s duly equipped and prepared, the 
chances of Mohammed Yahya cannot be said to be very brilliant, for 
against Mauser muskets and Krupp guns the undrilled and 1ll-armed 
Arab fanatics can hardly make a stand The Ottoman army will 
ultimately subdue the rebellion, and if wisely advised the Government 
will try to appease and reconcile the discontented elements, but 
whether the Turks will succeed in establishing stable order and 
peace, 1s a question which ıs not so easily answered The seeds 
of discord lie deeply buned in the Arabian soil, and the Turks, under 
the nefanous régzme of the present Sultan, are the least hkely persons 
to heal the wounds of dire tyranny and misrule The Arabs will never 
submit complacently to the Turk, they will always despise and hate 
their foreign ruler, but 1t would be a mistake to see in this aversion 
a plan for an Arab national nsing against the Ottoman power and for 
a restitution of the spiritual lead of Islam to the direct descendants of 
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the Prophet Such a desire may lurk in the distant future, but the 
present social, cultural and political conditions of the Arab race do not 
admit of its realisation National unity is not easily effected in a 
religious body where the sentence, Kull Muminim tuva 
(all true behevers are brethren), is looked upon as a holy 
principle, and the national awakenng can only be the 
result of an unfeigned adoption of Western culture, m which 
the Arabs as a whole stand yet much behind the Turks 
Of couse this view of mine will not be shared by a certain 
class of Europeamised Arab writers, who proclaim urb: et orbs the 
recent awakening of the Arabs and the speedy annihilation of the 
Turkish rule, but we ought not to be misled by their ngh-sounding 
perorations, since most of them are Syrian Christians, either Maromites 
or Malekites, and their feelings and aspirations have nothing in 
common with the Mohammedan Arab, from whom these communities 
are divided by a very deep social and rehgious gulf Nor 1 there 
any possibility of connecting the present rismg ın Yemen with the 
troubles in Nedjd, which are quite of a different ongin and tendency ; 
and, as we have just remarked, there is not the slightest link between 
the Yemenites and Wahabis in Central Arabia 

Suffice ıt to say, the actual msmg will be crushed by the Turks, 
hke the previous ones, and like all the revolts of insufficiently armed 
and undrilled rabble against a well armed and fairly organised army 
However rotten and corrupt the civil admimistration of Turkey may 
be, her army 1s still the most valiant and efficient amongst the armies 
of the independent Moslem States; and the arm of the sick man 1s 
still able to suppress the separatistic ‘tendencies of his unassisted and 
unprotected subjects I say designedly “unassisted and unprotected,” 
for certain well-known friends and well-wishers of Britain have of late 
invented the story that the Khalifa Mohammed Yahya 1s nothing else 
than an instrument in the hands of the Commissioner of Aden, and 
that the English, anxious to push forward the limits of the Aden 
Hinterland ın the interior of Yemen, are the chief instigators and 
fomenters of the present rising Indeed, I have lately read in a 
Turkish paper that Enghsh officers in Arab disguise are taking a 
leading part in the revolt The interest of India in the events beyond 
the frontiers of Aden ıs unquestionable, for the greater part of the 
Yemen trade has up to the present tıme flowed through Aden, and any 
disturbance on this route will be felt ın India But there has not 
hitheito appeared the slightest sign of England’s secret or overt 
interfermg in the affairs of Yemen, if this had really been the case, 
things would have taken quite a different turn, and the Arabs would 
. long ago have acquired the degiee of political independence they are 
fighting for On the other hand, I am very much astonished at the 
great degree of political foresight and wisdom, as well as skill in 
imtrigues and secret machinations, which the Anglophobes are 
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constantly imputing to British statesmen For fifty years past I have 
closely watched England’s pohcy m the Near East, but I am sorry to 
say that I could never discover any of these qualities in British 
diplomatists On the contrary, I have found that England has been 
steadily outwitted by her nvals, and that the sometimes too open and 
too straightforward behaviour of her statesmen has often been 
detrimental to her policy 
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thought that ıs making its influence ever more widely felt in our day. 
What, then, must be the attitude towards ıt of anyone who, like the ' 
present writer, accepts the Christian or the Idealist interpretation of 
the end of life? 

Before we proceed to criticism, ıt seems necessary to guard against 
certain possible misunderstandings Humanism, as already indicated, 
is a mode of thought that commends itself to men who are playing an 
active part in that worldwide movement which has been gathering 
an ever-increasing momentum during the last hundred years towards 
a form of society that shall make the gains of civilisation the common 
heritage of all Now let ıt be clearly understood that with that move- 
ment we neither have, nor desire to have, any quarrel On the 
contrary we shall assume the truth of its main contentions The 
solution of the economic problem, we shall allow, is the great 
task that has been forced upon us, not by the grovelling aspirations 
of any man, or body of men, but by the economic development of 
the world If in such enquines again the standpoint adopted ıs not 
that of the initiative or individuality of men, but rather their environ- 
ment, this, we shall admit, ıs not only legitimate but absolutely 
necessary, for ın this we are but following that method of abstraction 
and limitation which in the natural sciences has yielded such 
magnificent results In short, we shall assume throughout, what in 
the supposed interests of religion ıs often ignored or demed, that so 
far as the social problem 1s an economic problem, its solution must 
be an economic solution, not simply a moral or religious one 

All this may be admitted by the most thorough-gomg opponent 
of Humanism, for, if the above outline be correct, Humanism 1s 
something more and something essentially different from devotion 
to the cause of social reconstruction by the application of principles 
and conceptions whose validity within their own sphere cannot 
seriously be impugned It is a dogmatic religious creed, whose 
speculative basis 1s none other than that philosophy of Naturalism 
which, though completely discredited by the higher thought of the age, 
is becoming more fashionable year by vear It owes its present vogue 
less to the practical needs of our time than to that spint of dogmatism 
which leads men to assume that there 1s no standpoint but their own, 
nothing in heaven or on earth that 1s not dreamt of in their philosophy 
Everywhere there are signs that “advanced” popular thought ıs 
rapidly losing its head and beginning to mistake itself for a final 
apocalypse of truth Hence a statement of a few of the objections 
to which ıt lays itself open does not seem an altogether needless task 

The following are the results to which our enquiry seems to lead 
In the first place, a Naturalistic basis of life 1s really an irrational 
basis Not only are the Humanist’s ideal and his religion based on an 
madequate interpretation of our nature, but, in its present form, are 
a house divided against itself which cannot stand Moreover the one 
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great assumption, without which Humanism would not be even a 
plausible theory, viz, that the moral struggle can and will be eliminated 
without our passing into another sphere of being, cannot stand 
criticism,—least of all, 1f Naturalism be true Secondly, the deprecia- 
tion of the individual ıs one-sided and false Finally, as a result of 
this, we shall have to reverse the Humanist’s dictum regarding the 
future, and say that a closer approximation of the actual to the ideal 
will make a Naturalistic religion more and more impossible 

Before we car: discuss the Humanist’s religion it 1s necessary to 
examine the assumption that the moral struggle will be eliminated 
by the process of evolution, as Naturalism conceives of that process 
This may look like beginning at the end, but there is really no help 
for it, for to the Humanist this assumption, vast as ıt may appear, 
has become nothing less than an axiom which ıt would be absurd 
to deny Hence, even if we proved that to take his creed seriously 
would mean the mutilation of our nature, we should still appear to 
him to have proved nothmg, for ıs not human nature to be turned 
mside out, and the world upside down, and 1s not any argument which 
ignores this as sılly as, say, a mathematical theorem which took ıt for 
granted that twice two are five? It must not be thought, however, 
that in challengmg this fundamental assumption we mean to deny 
that the future will bing change and even progress On the contrary 
we shall be led to the conclusion that the consummation of the world 
process would involve such a transformation of ourselves and our 
world as must be deemed impossible if Naturalism be true The 
point to be insisted on meantime 1s, that if this world be all, and the 
Humanist’s reasons for the faith that 1s in him our only hope, then 
even that earthiv paradise, which ıs to prove that the Supernaturalist 
heaven 1s not needed, hes for ever beyond us 

To begin with then, the chief ground of the Humanist’s optimism 
regarding the future is a belief in the extreme plasticity of human 
nature, and the miracles that can be wrought by the environment He 
speaks, it 1s true, both of heredity and environment, but it 1s often 
difficult to see what part heredity plays ın his scheme, unless it be a 
contemptible one That curious aggregate of hereditary tendencies 
which we call a man 1s treated as if ıt possessed! no intrinsic nature of 
its own, it 1s so much formless clay to be moulded into whatever 
shape you please By the environment humanity ıs to be re-created 
And it 1s assumed, even when it 1s not explicitly stated, that] his may 
take place in two ways In the first place the gains, me tal and 
physical, won by one generation through interaction with! a better 
environment, will be transmitted to the next, by the accumulation 
of these gains the average man of the future will equal, 1f not surpass, 
the greatest men the world has yet seen In the second place, the 
imperfections with which a man is born can be completely neutralised 
and his virtues intensified a hundredfold, by a better environment 
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That this ıs no exaggeration 1s proved by the statements with which 
Humanist literature abounds , for instance, that “heredity 1s conserved 
“environment,” that “environment can move mountains,” “that 
“generations of social morality shall have created human beings 
“compared with whom the crimeless bourgeois of to-day 1s but as the 
“brute beast” It 1s the Sociahst wing of the Humanist army with 
whom this view finds the most emphatic expression, but ıt 1s by no 
means confined to them It is a widespread belief in our day that, 
if things were differently arranged, there would be an end of all conflict 
between man and man, and the war between flesh and spurt. 

Now, while theie can be little doubt that most of the hideous 
abnormalities of present-day civilisation could be ehminated by far- 
reaching changes ın the structure of society, this Humamst dream of 
an Elysium, soon to be realised on earth, rests on misunderstandings 
and prejudices 

In the first place, the notion that the aggregate of hereditary 
qualities, intellectual and moral, with which the average man begins his 
career, can be transfigured and transmuted by interaction with a new 
environment for a century or two, receives anything but support from 
the main trend of modern biology If acquired characters were 
transmitted on this scale, there could have been no such quarrel as 
there has been between the followers of Weissmann_or the Neo- 
Darwinians on the one hand and the Neo-Lamarckians on the other 
That great controversy is not yet closed, but it has already been 
sufficiently decided to prove that if acquired characters are transmitted 
at all—and by many biologists this ıs still doubted or demed—their 
transmission 1s subject to such limitations as make an end of the 
notion that you can add cubits to a man’s moral stature by beginning 
with his grandfather* And if the play of Natural Selection on 
fortuitous variations ever was an efficient agency ın creating ideal 
types of character, ıt 1s so no longer The nearest analogue to this, 
vız, the prevention of the unfit, by law or persuasion, from reproducing 
themselves, 1s, like Natural Selection itself, a purely negative process , 
it can make no positive contribution to the moral gains of the race 
Accordingly the conclusion to which we are brought by modem 
theories of heredity 1s this, the notion that any such assemblage of 
commonplace sinners as the present race of men can, by mere 
mamipulation from without, be transmuted into beings mtmsically 
higher than we are, ıs nothing more than a very plausible delusion 

In the second place, by none of the changes in the environment 
which are being canvassed to-day can humanity be so re-shaped as 
to secure that smooth, free-flowing existence which is the heaven of 
the Humanist’s dream Those Socialists who beleve that the solution 
of the economic problem will bring it to pass, that for an mdefinite 


* On this subject of psychogenesis, viewed in the hght of evolution, ef W 
Principles of Psychology, vol 1, pp 617—689 E ’ James, 
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period after society has performed this feat “there will be no 
“consciousness of anything but satisfaction,” manifest a simplicity 
that ıs more touching than convincing. Ii this be a necessary 
deduction from the doctrine of “the economic basis of history,” then 
that doctrine has disposed of itself by a reducto ad absurdum 
There ıs absolutely no proof that when we have ceased to collide 
in the economic sphere, we shall collide nowhere else, quite the 
contrary The -hings that divide men are many, such divisions 
may be sharpened by the prevailing economic antagonisms, 
but they are not themselves economic, unless, of course, 
you are prepared to say that everything ıs everything else, ın which 
case, you are indeed unanswerable, but only because you have safely 
entrenched yourself in the region of uiter nonsense To take but 
one instance, he has surely murdered his mind with formulas who 
believes that ıt is because of the prevailing methods of production 
and exchange that a man is tempted to betray his frend for a 
woman’s love, or covet his neighbour’s wife, that such things can never 
happen in the cities of the commune Of course the economic 
conditions have somethmg to do with 1:, everything is conditioned 
by everything else, as has been said, if there were one more fish 
in the Atlantic I should not be what Iam As a matter of fact, the 
suggestion that with the advent of Socialism, assuming Socialism to 
be the next stage in social development, the consciousness that our 
interests are at one in the economic sphere will make us all dwell =, 
together ın unity, is due to a mere misunderstanding 
Such a system, once established, will inspire none of the 

semi-religious enthusiasm with which it inspires us It will 

be taken as a matter of couse, and, except on Commemoration | 
Days, when communist orators will deliver to bored audiences 
speeches, made to order, on “The advances that have been since 
“the capitalistic era,” will arouse no unusual stirrings of the breast 
The more Sociahsm is a success, the more will the economic drop 
out of consciousness altogether And this means that ın battling 
with evils which are not economic the inspiration yielded by such 
a system will be absolutely nil With zhe suggestion that, because 
of the spiritual energy released, the social revolution will be followed 
by a great spitial outburst, by which we shall be caught up into 
some heaven of heavens, where we shall feel at one with ourselves 
and all the world, I shall deal presently Meantime, at the risk of 
being branded as a reactionary, I would suggest that while evil 1s 
always due, in greater or less degree, to the environment, ıt is never 
due to the environment working naked and alone That aggregate 
of material particles which we call a man confronts the environment 
with a cértain relative independence and initiative of its own It 
intrinsic qualities may be rigorously determined by Nature in th 
widest sense, but they are emphatically not the creation of that part o 
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Nature which we call the environment, however much they may be 
modified or distorted thereby Evil ıs also due to the fact that, ın 
the case of most of us, the aggregate with which the environment 
imteracts ıs a jumble of warring elements, half dust, half deity 
For those who can understand, this makes an end of the notion that 
the tangle of life can be stzaghtened by changing the conditions, or 
by shuffling and re-shuffling men m communities That much may be 
done in this way, that ıt ıs a process which cannot be dispensed with, 
I do not deny Say, if you will, that if we are to be saved, this 1s 
the only way Still, the miracles that can be wrought by this process 
are greatly exaggerated’ For one thing, it ıs assumed that the 
environment 1s as potent for good as for evil, its destructive power 
is the measure of its power to create But this 1s almost the reverse 
of the truth. It 1s because the higher idealistic elements of our nature 
have a less tenacious hold of the brain and nervous system than the 
so-called lower nature, that, when the surroundings are evil, human 
monstrosities arise everywhere and furnish impressive illustrations of 
the power of environment, to assume, however, that when the evil 
influences have been removed human nature will go to the opposite 
extreme of superhuman virtue, 1s plamly absurd Nor should it be 
forgotten that the relation between man and his environment is 
largely one of antagonism. As experience has amply shown, the 
resistance which bad or weak men may offer to the environment, 
2e, to the influences that tend to mould them in the direction of the 
ideal, ıs, to say the least, very great In this respect many men are 
less like lumps of clay than blocks of adamant What such moral 
patients need 1s not simply a change of scene but increase of very 
being The man who cannot see this, who 1s persuaded that after the 
social revolution, or any other revolution, everything will move with 
the harmony and the joycus swing of the “Wedding March,” may 
congratulate himself on having as keen an eye for facts as the imnocent 
maiden whose mind has been shaped by sentimental romances ın 
which everybody gets married and 1s happy ever after 
In truth, this conception of a society of perfect men interacting 
harmomously with each other and their environment is not a 
necessary deduction from the doctrine of the economic basis of history, 
or the theory of evolution It1is an ideal, and ıt owes its persistence in 
our consciousness to the fact that in all our thought and action, if we 
are not pessimists, we assume that the ideal is deeper than the actual 
and destined to overcome ıt But if this world be all, this ideal of 
final harmony can never be reached To attain it each wish will 
have to be satisfied as soon as it ıs felt Now this plamly 
mplies that not only ouz world but we too must be changed 
Man’s command over nature may increase indefinitely, but this 
f itself will not suffice, we ourselves must be so re-shaped as 
o have no conflictmg desires, no aspirations except those that can 
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be immediately satisfied, a capacity for enjoyment that never flags. 
Now even if the pessimists be held not to have established their case, 
they have at least shown that such a state of bemg ıs wholly 
ireconcilable with the conditions of our life on earth Nor must 
we forget that the environment to which the individual has to adapt 
himself, indirectly ıf not directly, mcludes the entire human race, 
the federation of the world Let humamity be an organism ever so 
much, it cannot be a perfect organism till everyone is precisely what 
everyone else desires him to be Even if all these difficulties were 
surmounted, such perfection and happiness as the race may attain 
cannot last, any such paradise as that depicted in Mr Spencer's 
“Data of Ethics’ 1s but the prelude to the devolution of humanity, 
when the slime and wreckage of decomposing civilisations will 
announce that the earth ıs becoming unfit for life But this really 
means that perfection cannot be reached even for a time, a state of! 
being at once perfect and transient is a flat contradiction in terms* 
Let us not conceal from ourselves what this means It means that 
while change there may be, and even progress, finality there will be 
none Of course, I do not forget the ignorant commonplace that 
what we desire is not finality, but progress and progiess evermore 

But it seems plan that what we really desire is not progress itself, 

but that element of finality or satisfaction which all progiess brings 

It 1s emphatically not the hour of satiety that brings the void, but 

the painful discovery that we ourselves are more, and earthly goods 

less, than we thought If, however, an endless search ıs our being’s 

end and aim, thea pessimism must be the final philosophy, for we 

have been so fashioned as to desire our own dissatisfaction and pain 

The very language of those who advocate this view betrays them , 

for the progress we are supposed to seek ıs a progress ın which the 
element of finality ıs more and more, and “becoming” is merged 
m “being” But if this world be all, or the present order of Nature 
be fixed, then the goal can never be reached, and the consciousness 
that ıt can never be reached will neutralise all our gains, even if the 
world does get better as it gets older As our minds become 
more complex, and our sensibility ıs heightened, the sharper will be 
the pain that springs from such longings as cannot be satisfied, and 
the knowledge that the gulf between the ideal and the actual cannot 
be bridged To an external observer, applying some more or less 
arbitrary standard, one generation of men may seem better off than 
their predecessors, yet their life as it 1s for them may be less 
satisfying than ever By Naturalism, then, we are brought to this 
result What this strange human drama was in the beginning, that 
it will continue to be an unequal game played against fate, “remorse 
“of that which was, and hope of that which cometh not,” till death 


* Cf F C S. Schiller’s essay, “Activity and Substance,” in Humanism 
pp 204—227 
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conducts the last player from the stage, and the dissolution of the 
world rings the curtain down 

In the hght of these conclusions we can deal much more briefly 
with the remaining tenets of Humanism Before examuning the 
Humanist’s interpretation of our nature, let us consider his claim that 
his religion of humanity will work 

Now it seems plain that Naturalistic Humanism will be able to 
hold its own as a religion, only if the human mind is to be so 
transformed as to draw ispiration from irreconcilable contradictions 
Religion may be said, partly, at least, to arise from the necessity which 
man ıs under of trymg to escape from his 1solation and finitude,* 


Unless above himself, he can 
Exalt himself, how mean a thing 1s man 


Now the Humanist tells us that the individual may accomplish this 
feat by learnıng to play his part well as a member of the great 
organism of humanity ' While Comtism, in short, ıs by many 
Humanists rejected, in name, the essence of the thmg itself 1s retained. 
Humanity ıs to supply the place hitherto supposed to be usurped by 
God or Christ We are to be overawed and uplifted by the grandeur 
and the mystery of the drama of universal history, of which we our- 
selves are a part, to be redeemed from self and sensuality by a 
profound sense of the supreme worth of man as man by “reverence 
“for the hohest Trinity of all, the Tr.mity of man, woman and child” 
With this view, so far as 1t goes, no one, at any rate, no Christian can 
have any quarrel, for according to Christ’s-most emphatic utterances, 
devotion to Him and to the divine will was to be shown in a struggle 
to realise the ideal ın ourselves and m others But now, the Humanist 
who thus exalts humanity accepts also the Naturalistic philosophy, and 
for the Naturalist the Moralist’s standpoint 1s so much pious make- 
believe The Naturalist must look at things as they really are—ze, 
from the point of view of the umverse Looking at things ın this 
way, he must say with Professor Haeckel, “our human nature which 
“exalted itself into an image of God, ın its anthropistic illusion, sinks 
“to the level of a placental mammal, which has no more value for the 
“umiverse at large than the ant, the fly of a summer's day, the micro- 
“scopic infusorium, or the smallest bacillus Humanity 1s but a 
“transitory phase of the evolution of an eternal substance, the true 
“proportion of which we soon perceive when we set it in the back- 
“ground of infinite space and eternal time” t It 1s vain to reply that 
however contemptible we may seem from the standpoint of the 
universe, we may yet appear unspeakably magnificent ın our own eyes 
The stand pot of the unzverse ıs the stand point of our reason The 
contradiction 1s really one between man’s head and his heart. If 


* It is on this aspect of reigion that the Hegehans lay stress Cf E Card 
“Evolution of Religion,” p 79, also J. Caird, “ Philosophy of Religion,” p 283 
+ The Riddle of the Universe, p 87,R PA edition 
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he is to do justice to both sides of his nature, he cannot in 
religion get beyond this result “The human race 1s an enormous 
“agglomeration of bubbles which are ever bursting and ceasing to be 
“No one made it, er knows anythmg woith knowing about it Love 
“it dearly, oh, ye bubbles! ”* 

Again, the Humenust’s ultra-utihtarian conception of the ideal joins 
hands with Naturalism in completing the ruin of Humanism as a 
religion In the presence of the contradiction just noted, it is 
customary to say that “the truly great things are not force and massive- 
“ness and length of days” Man may redeem lumself from his 
pettiness and finitude by becoming the incarnation of the moral 
ideal As Professor Clifford put it —“We must nde out gaily 
“to do battle with the wolf of doom even if there be no 
“Balder to come back and continue our work At any rate, 
“the mght will have been done, and the past is safer than all store- 
“houses” The reader, I am sure, will recall how much of the finest 
literature and art is inspired by this one thought come good or evil, 
death or hfe, heaver: or hell, we shall be as gods if we prove ourselves 
possessed of an indomitable moral will Whether this is a legitimate 
way of escape or aot, it ıs at any rate closed to the majority of 
Humanists For Professor Karl Pearson but pushes their view to its 
logical conclusion when he says that to regard the world asa field for 
moral action is absurd, that morality ıs only a condition which renders 
social life possible, that the sole aim of mankind 1s happiness ın this 
lfet The moral lew is not, on this view, a kind of higher divinity in 
the presence of whizh we must bow, but simply a recipe which we, or 
society, may use in our search for happiness or natural good Hence, 
to take goodness, or any single virtue such as courage, and, as W E. 
Henley does in his well known lines on the unconquerable soul, treat 
it as a land of Absolute by mystic union with which a man may rise 
above all human weakness and bid defiance to all the blows of fate or 
chance, is mere superstition 

But may we not hve for others? But now all that we can do for 
others ıs, in the language of the Humanists themselves, to minister 
to their pleasure or convenience We cannot include as part of our 
aim the making of them heroes and hercines without re-introducng 
the superstition that goodness is an end m itself And even if we 
have to make people good that they may be happy, we must not forget 
that the means 1s not greater than the end If, however, all that we 
can bestow upon others ıs a happiness that perishes in the enjoyment, 
the hymns of praise ın which we glorify ourselves as the servants of 
humanity seem to be a trifle overdone We may fairly conclude, then, 
that the ruin of the Humanist’s religion is made the more complete 
by that very position on which he relied to make his scheme of life a 


* J E Stephen, Lederty, Equality and Fratern:ty, p 291 
t The Ethic of Freethought, p 117, also P 319 
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complete and rounded whole, utterly devoid of theistic or idealist 
implications 

Let it not be said that we are trying to score against the Humanist 
by crediting him with a low conception of the ideal Our case will 
not be weakened, but strengthened, the higher he pitches his clams. 
That this is so will become clear 1f we glance for a moment at the 
point which it seemed best to defer till now—viz, the Humanist’s 
interpretation of our nature 

There 1s no need to repeat the criticisms that have been passed om 
Hedonism It 1s now generally allowed that they prove it to be based 
on a very inadequate psychology* I shall confine myself to one 
point While it 1s true that “life exists for wider purposes than mere 
“morality,” since “mere ” morality ıs almost as fatuous an abstraction as 
mere happiness, it 1s yust as certain that morality, mere morality, if you 
will have it so, 1s as the soul of that ideal which 1s our lodestar in the 
march of progress The denial of this seems to rest in the obvious 
fact that morality does fulfil the function assigned to it by the Utih- 
tarians But even if ıt were wholly through his search for happiness, 
or natural good, that man hit upon those modes of activity which he 
styles “virtues ”—and this ıs a highly disputable proposition—it does 
not follow that these are simply a means to an end, and not ends mn’ 
themselves All the elements of our nature are relatively means and 
ends to each other, but to treat any of them as a mere means, seems. 
indefensible The intellect 1s as powerful a weapon as we possess in 
the struggle for existence, but only a philistine of the darkest hue 
would deny that in addition to its utilitanan value, the development of 
intelligence ıs an end in itself If the :tellect may advance such claims, 
much more may the moral will For, after all, ıt ıs what ıs deepest 
inaman It 1s the “diamond net” into which our entire spiritual hfe 
1s built If a man fail here, he fails everywhere As experience has 
amply shown, intellect without goodness tends to make a man some- 
thing worse than the subtlest of the beasts of the field, and artistic 
genius to turn him into a sentimentalist or a sensualist This means 
that, without goodness, the true and the beautiful are beyond us Nor 
can the conclusion that goodness ıs an end ın itself be shaken by 
saying that no moral code which we possess 1s ultimate and final So 
far as ıt goes, ıt points the path of progress 

But even if the Humanist agree to treat ethical perfection as an end 
in itself, this will not, as some think, provide a way of escape from the 
contradiction which we have just seen to exist between the speculative 
and the practical It only makes the situation more desperate. The 
faith that there is salvation for man through his becoming the incarna- 
tion of the moral ideal is, both historically and logically, an integral 
part of a supernatural theory of the world of some sort, and apart from 


* That, even when reinforced by evolutionism, ıt has failed to yield a moral 
criterion, has also been argued by many writers on Ethics, e g , by W R Sorley, in 
is Ethics of Naturalism 
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this, 1t 1s not so much false as simply meaningless Assume that all 
reality is ultimately spiritual, that the power at the heart of things 1s a 
God between whom and man there ıs not simply a transcendent 
difference, but also an essential hkeness , assume also that this essential 
likeness 1s to be found in the higher, idealistic side of our nature—in 
other words, that the ideal of humanity ıs a progressive, if partial 
revelation of the drvine wil, and of the goal to which all things tend, 
then all the assumptions underlying the notion that goodness 1s an end 
in itself become not only true, but intelligible Good and evil become 
now not only ethical, but metaphysical categories, it is the literal 
truth that man escapes from his lttleness and finitude by a surrender 
to tue moral imperative It ıs true, as Clifford said, that if the mght 
has been done, something has been eternally won for the universe 
Once more, if the Deity 1s able to overcome all the obstacles to His 
purpose, the long lapse of years will behold the actual lifted to the 
level of the ideal, we shall pass beyond ourselves into a higher sphere 
of being from which all the contradictions and pais of our present life 
shall have vanisheé Assume, however, that Naturalism 1s true, then 
every one of these assumptions becomes either meaningless or false 
It 1s senseless to say that goodness raises a man higher in the scale 
of being, if the fundamental attributes of the Ultimate Reality are 
extent ın space and persistence in time So far again as the ethical 
perfection of spirits or persons and the world process are one, nothing 
permanent ıs ever won “History is but a slender ray of reality 
“shpping on between two abysses of absolute nothingness, past and 
“future, ever consigning back to the nothingness ın its rear, that which 
“its efforts had won from the nothmgness in its van”* It 1s vain to 
say that if the gooc can be partially realised, that ought to content us 
Till all is done, ard the ideal ıs reached, each stage of process will 
prove unsatisfying and pomt beyond itself But may not our example 
inspre others Inspire them to what? to continue the same Sysiphus 
lıke struggle and be ın turn overpowered It ıs certainly not an 
accident that a strictly utilitarian view of the Ideal should go hand in 
hand with Naturalism For beings who pass and perish, some passing 
and perishing good, such aş pleasure or the gratification of one’s 
impulses, 1s the thing to aim at, and goodness only so far as it promotes 
this end 

Do you mean to infer, then, it will be asked, that when we have 
ceased to believe in God and a future life, we shall plunge headlong 
into egoism and sensualism? Not necessanly If we still retain those 
aspirations after the ideal and the eternal, then all human lfe, as I 
have argued, will be tinged with a deep undercurrent of pessimism 
But now, if, as seems likely, Socialism, or something akin to ıt, 
succeed ere long, a sort of drawing room etiquette will be sufficient to 
hold society together And if we cease to make the demand that the 


* Lotze, “Microcosmos,” vol 11, p 174 
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universe shall realise our ideals, then there 1s no reason why we should 
not rub along comfortably till the process of dissolution begins. But 
such a society will not be anything unspeakably magnificent The 
notion with which certain preachers of the “religion of Socialism” 
wash page after page—viz, that when everybody 1s ın a position to 
minister to the comfort of everybody else, without msk or hurt to 
himself, undreamed of moral excellence will be evolved as a kind of 
bye product—seems to stand ın need of a good deal of explanation 
But what of the glories of knowledge, literature and art? Naturalism 
will dispose of these” as ıt has disposed of religion The chief aim of 
knowledge 1s to read the nddle of the universe, the chief inspiration 
to this, again, 1s the faith that the truth, if we could find ıt, would be in 
harmony with the highest aspirations of the human heart This same 
faith that the ideal ıs deeper than the actual, and destined to overcome 
it, ıs as the breath of hfe to the highest hterature and wit If 
Naturalism be true, this assumption ıs false All that Naturalistic 
Humanism can do 1s to create a society of comfortable, good-natured 
finished and fimte clods untroubled by a spark If the Humanist 
declares that to achieve such a result he would count it all joy even to 
die, I have nothing to say Withso amiable a soul it would be unkind 
to quarrel 

Unfortunately, space does not permit of our dealing adequately 
with the Humamist’s depreciation of the individual But now this is 
less necessary than it used to be, seemg that the Naturalistic 
philosophy which underlies it ıs really out of date Besides what has 
been already said, I must confine myself to the following remarks 

Society 1s as dependent on the mdividual as the imdividual on 
society Certainly the nature of the individual is affected through 
and through by the institutions, economic, political, religious and so 
forth, of the society into which he is born But these institutions again 
are the embodied achievements of other individuals, they are the 
medium through which the men of the past sway the destimes of the 
present and the future Agam, while the mdividual ıs affected by 
the general structure of the society of which he 1s a member, he 1s not, 
as so much popular writing implies, created by ıt No particular 
thing creates anything else To put-it on the lowest ground, the 
relation between the individual and his environment, as already said, 
1s one of interaction These reactions again, whether they be those 
of a fool, or a coward, or a hero, depend not only on the environment, 
but on the idiosyncrasies of the individual. In tımes of transition and 
revolution, the individual 1s of supreme importance, for even if the 
final result be fixed beyond his control by social forces, say the 
economic conditions, 1t depends upon him whether the world’s travail 
shall be creased or diminished Again, not only do epochs impress 

* Ifit has shown no tendency in this direction hitherto, that 1s simply because ın 


the region of emotion ıt 1s elbowed aside, even by its own advocates, ın favour of 
an Agnosticism which is but a thinly disguised theism. 
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certam characters on imdividuals, but individuals impress certain 
characters on epochs.* To take the most conspicuous instance of all, 
it may be true, as it 1s loudly affirmed, that the conditions, economic, 
political and intellectual, of the Roman Empire made inevitable the nse 
of some such movement as the Christian religion, but who shall say 
that compared with this ıt was an accident of no importance that the 
initiator of the creec which prevailed was not Aurelius, or Epictetus, 
or Plotinus, but Jesus of Nazareth. 

Thus, on any hypothesis, the initiative of the individual is a factor 
of supreme importance in the world’s development Nor ıs that 
greater initiative, ascribed to him by the free will theory, destroyed by 
the admission that he 1s conditioned through and through by heredity 
and environment For this statement, which in many expositions of 
determinism ıs supposed to decide the matter, ıs very ambiguous It is 
quite compatible with the most radical doctrine of free will For evenif 
what Professor James calls the competing alternatives which tempt the 
will be supplied by heredity and environment, ıt still rests with us, if 
we be possessed of self activity, to decide with which we shall identify 
ourselves Thus, if free will be a fact, a man can either yield to his 
passions and become a mass of squalid impotence, or he may curb 
them, and by reason of their very presence, become stronger far than 
other men In eithez case, he will be what heredity and environment 
make him, but this making will not be of the fatalistic sort imagined 
by the determimist So free will can never be disproved by heredity 
and environment And as Professor Boyce Gibson says, “there is 
“overwhelming positive evidence ın support of free will, evidence at 
“least as strong in its own sphere as that of the inertia of matter in 
“the sphere of abstract mechamics”+ Apart from the testimony of 
immediate experience, psychological analysis goes to show that 
without self activity on the part of the subyect, knowledge or 
experience would be impossible The notion that~mind can be 
explained by the mechanical aggregation of ideas, desires and 
so forth, 1s now regarded as an absurdity And the argu- 
ment against free will based on the doctrine of causality ıs the 
weakest of all For either you must recede from condition 
to condition until you arrive at the conclusion that there is 
not a sufficient reason for anything, in which case the doctrine of 
causality 1s runed, or you must halt at some being or principle which 
is the source of cnange Such a beirg is a fust cause, ze, 
1s possessed of free will Haeckel, eg, credits matter with 
spontaneous self originated motion So determinism passes into 
the crassest indetermmism Now where do we get this conception 
of a first cause? From ourselves It 1s an anthropomorphism, and 

* On the importance of individuals, cf Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, also W 
James’s paper, ‘Great Men and Their Environment,” in the Wil to Beheve, 
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t The “Problem of Freedom,” in Personal Idealism, p 136 
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the mechanical causation which ıs supposed to give it its quietus 1s a 
murdered anthropomorphism It is in the fiats of our own will that 
we first encounter the prototype of that power by which we afterwards 
conceive ourselves to be coerced or restramed* Then there 1s the 
well known argument that the demal of self determination renders 
our ethical judgments meaningless, and surely we have as much nght 
to postulate intelligibility ın the moral sphere as m the physical It 
1s vain to reply that regrets and reproaches are as much necessitated 
as the evil which elicits them As psychical events they may be so 
determined, but their meaning, their significance ıs nonsense, for they 
imply that possibilities are real, not simply names for our ignorance 
We may conclude then that it 1s not simply the licence of a poet 
to say — 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul 


In view of these considerations, the Humanist’s depreciation of the 
individual’s alleged worth and dignity need not detain us long It 
ignores the fact that, if the individual is an abstraction apart from 
society, society is also an abstraction apart from imdrviduals 

Once this 1s recognised, there 1s an end of the notion that in propor- 
tion as the individual becomes socialised he will lose his distinctness 
and individuality Precisely the opposite is the truth It ıs not the 
man whose interests in his fellow men and ın the world are fewest, 
who attains the highest ideal of individuality , ıt is the genius or the 
great man who 1s most profoundly affected by the time spirit, whether 
m the way of antagonism or assimilation In proportion as the social 
bonds are multiphed or mtensified, the more unique and intense will 
the inner life of each member of the social organism become The 
profounder the unity, the greater the differentiation + The men and 
women of a more perfect society than ours wili not regard themselves 
as a mere means to the development of society or anything else, 
rather, they will regard social organ:sation as the means of which the 
evolution of personality ıs the end Moreover, this depreciation of 
the individual is in flat contradiction with the mner spirit of the 
revolutionary movement itself For what is the aim of this determined 
struggle after economic emancipation, unless it be to free humanity 
from the cramping, levelling down effect of the present struggle for 
mere physical existence ` 

Now one thing at least ıs certan The solution of the present 
social problem will give Naturalistic Humanism its death blow It 
will be one more proof that the universe 1s not hostile, but favourable 
to our ideals If we ask what effect such a discovery will have on the 

* Cf Ward, “Naturahsm and Agnosticism,” vol 11, 241—248 

+ On the relation of the individual to society when the latter is regarded as an 


organism, cf McTaggart, “The Conception of Society as an Organism,” in his 
Hegelian Cosmology, p 175—196 
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human mind, there can be but one answer, 1t will greatly strengthen 
the faith that the Power which the world manifests 15 not only rational, 
but nghteous It is confidently believed by many ın our day that the 
world has been shown to be rational through and through, yet there 
was a time when, so far as the evidence went, this was little 
more than a great “perhaps” The early Greek philosophers 
and others felt, rather than saw, that order and harmony 
lay hidden behind the seemmg chaos and lawless change 
which mark the world’s course Why has that faith become for 
us a certamty? Because the achievements of modern science have 
shown that the harmonies these men dreamed of are really there The 
universe does satisfy our intellectual needs up to a certain point , hence 
the faith that, if we persist long enough, it will satisfy them altogether 
As ın the theoretical so in the practical sphere * In proportion as the 
development of the world realises our practical aims, the clearer and 
the stronger will the faith become, that the Real will at last 
manifest itself as the Ideal Thus, of course, ıt can never do m any 
world over which change and death hold sway But just for that very 
reason, rather than renounce the faith which has been his inspiration 
from the begining, mah will believe that the final solution of the 
Sphinx rıddle of life awaits him beyond that catastrophe which we 
call death and the bounds of the phenomenal world 


R CHRISTIE 


* The recent Pragmatist. Philosophy aims at showing that these two, the 
theoretical and the practical, ideals stand or fall together Cf F C, S Schiller, 
Humanism, 200—203. 


ENGLAND’S DECADENCE: 
THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 


t 


CHORUS of praise, almost unbroken by a dissident note, has 
followed the announcement of the renewal and re- 
strengthening of the alliance between England and Japan Yet rarely 
has an agreement been entered mto with a foreign Power by our 
country that has given more serious cause for public bemoaning The 
two nations have mutually pledged themselves to defend each other’s 
interests, hmited—so far as we are concerned—to Eastern Asia and 
India Until August, 1917, 1f either be menaced, the compact remains 
binding, and ın the event of war or non-notification of termination, it 
does not even then lapse And this alance, made by a monbund 
Government with the now dommant Asiatic Power, has been actually 
hastily blessed by certain leaders of the Liberal Party Official 
blundering is a sore enough weight to have to carry without the 
endorsement thereon of those who should have been the first to care- 
fully examine, and freely criticise, the whole matter 
Viewed ın the most favourable hght, the new offensive and defensive 
treaty, entered into by the two Governments, ıs but an entangling ` 
alliance [Itıs also a confession to the world, and ın particular to the 
East, that Great Britain 1s afraid of some Power, and for India’s sake 
needs an ally Aforetime as a nation we were not wont to be so 
tımorous, or to shiver with apprehension, though brought face to face 
with Europe in arms Wherefore now, when the Bntish Empire 
has not, since those manly brave days diminished in wealth, territory, 
or population? Nor are we placed at any greater disadvantage, that 1s 
not due to our own fault, against any rival If we have stepped down 
from our once high estate ıt 1s due more to the governing than to the ' 
governed Theirs the laches, theirs the neglect, to trun and equip 
our people, to enable them to keep a foremost place ın the march of 
nationhood Neither to the individual nor to the mass can those 
benign blessings, peace and prosperity, be brought by the hands of 
the careless or the indolent 
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If “to be warned 1s to be forearmed,” although it seems too late to 
repair the blunder of the treaty, yet ıt should be seriously discussed. 
In doing so here not a word need be said, nor a disparaging thought 
entertained, respecting the victorious Japanese, though they are 
foreigners and aliens to our people in many senses They may have 
all the magnificent qualities their present admurers claim they possess, 
and the superb nature with which colossal race egoism always endows 
itself, but close, wise and binding friendsh:ps are not discreetly given 
to strangers, whom we have seen and known but little, and whose 
traditions, customs and habits are so different from our own The 
ties of alliance are safest, and most useful, when entered into between 
two neighbours, or with one’s own kn We have, without there being 
absolute need therefor, linked ourselves zo the fortunes and interests 
of those far-away people, the Japanese Can there be anything more 
unbecoming than these repeated ,shirkings of our responsibilities, 
enacted notwithstanding ovr frequent pratings about the ever-growing 
glory of the mghty Bntish Empire. The Lion brood reduced to the 
ignoble position of such dependence, to the hazard of events that may 
befall, or be wrought by Japan! And to know that an honest under- 
standing might have sufficed for Japans future security and precluded 
any further spohiation of Cama! It is not the first time, im our recent 
history, that delay and failure to discharge the nation’s express duty 
to itself have brought upon us hurt and war I prefer to regard the 
blunders which have been made as due to the spirit of class rule, rather 
than as significant that England has entered upon the period of 
decadence 

The preamble and articles of agreement signed between the United 
Kingdom and Japan, on the 12th August last, only partly disclose the 
extent of our habilities We have long taken upon ourselves the burden 
of policing the seas, and occasionally the continents of the world 
Humanity, in that connection, owes us a debt never hkely to be 
paid Had we done our policing with a stnict eye to reward, for 
business and commerce sake, our activity would have had the excuse 
that ıt was all undertaken for the immediate well-being of our people 
and the consolidation of our Empire Now we are re-engaging in 
the preservation—oh, that farcical phrase '—of the “ Open door,” “and 
“the consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the region 
“of Eastern Asia and India” The Yangtse had been defined as 
within our sphere of influence But several nations, other than China, 
have sent gunboats up that mver, two are said to be constantly 
represented there How is ıt to be under the alliance, the status quo 
ante bellum; as you were, ozas youare tobe? What of the important 
province of Shantung, to which Germany lays claim, wherein, though 
we hold Wei-hai-we1, we abashed ourselves by promising the Teuton 
we would build no railways m that region? Will China be encouraged 
by our Ally, her potent adviser, to bundle the Germans and all ther 
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works, their railway included, out of Shantung? Agan and again, 
when we should have stood firm, we have wilted Our adventurous 
merchantmen, who chiefly contributed to defeat the Armada and saved 
England, have carried our flag and trade unto all lands In the Far 
East they established settlements and engaged in commerce In 
China and elsewhere, to be an Englishman was to be recognised as a 
man whose word was his bond Our officials who have followed in 
the traders’ wake, speaking generally, have afforded our merchants 
but httle additional security, and less ın the way of help towards the 
furtherance of business interests The Eastern markets, which were 
once practically in Enghsh hands, attacked by others supported by 
Governments and Consuls, are being captured from our countrymen 
We have abdicated our ancient pre-eminence of bold and fearless 
nationhood récklessly before the whole Eastern world by engaging in 
an alhance wherein we have secured Orientals to fight our battles 
When Russia in the first instance, after the manner of a filibuster, 
seized Port Arthur, nothmg could have been easier than for us to 
have turned her out Our warships were near the place, our sailors 
were eager to clear for action, and what 1s absolutely true 1s that the 
Russians had orders to quit Port Arthur without resistance on the 
approach of the British fleet The Bnitish officers knew that was the 
case, and the Government probably knew it also, but our fleet was not 
ordered to Port Arthur, so the Russians remained ın possession Out 
of that act of supmeness issued the Russia-Japanese war, as other 
wars of ours one wots of ; 

For all our professed stolidness, we have the emotional habit well 
developed , for illustration take Mafeking night, and our various fits of 
unreasoning admuration for this and that nation Not so long ago 
we were believers in the perfection of everything German To-day 
it is the Japan craze Unfortunately we know very little about the 
real people and the real country of the Mikado Our intercourse with 
Japan has never been very great, nor has there ever been heretofore 
any particular intimacy between the two people It has certainly 
not been our present, or prospective, trade interests that could have 
contributed to bring about the alhance. The volume of our commerce 
with Japan 1s trivial compared with what we have with other nations 
It will be found to be very small if ships and war stores are excluded 
from the category These, together with machinery, will soon cease to 
be ordered Japan beng a poor country, with an intelligent 
industrious population, and possessing abundant undeveloped natural 
resources, 1s certam to become a trade rival in the markets of China 
and the Far East Whether England will profit commercially by the 
alhance 1s open to the gravest doubt , the trade plums will really fall to 
Japan and to America But we are to get our guid pro quo, for Japan 
1s to help us to fight our battles for India. That arrangement is a 
pitiable object lesson for our 300 millions of Indian fellow-subyects, not 
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to speak of the rest of humanity There ate ın that part of the British 
Empire many milhons of faithful warrior races, Patnans, Sikhs, and 
Ghoorkas These surely, if properly handled, could repel any dis- 
turber or invader of India) Looked at from many aspects, it 1s a 
deplorable alhance. Has the British Empire, like that of old Rome, 
become enervated by luxury, solicitous foz allies and the services of 
mercenary legions? Is it decadence or a lapse, like the evil days 
when a British Government made allies of those who used the 
tomahawk and the scalping knife, and hred regiments of Hessians 
to fight for us, to our shame and undoing I studiously wish to 
avoid giving the slightest personal offence to the brave and victorious 
Japanese army or Jation as to their conduct towards others in peace 
or war But I protest that itis a vile principle to employ foreign troops 
in a war that does not 1mmediately affect their inzerests Further, no 
Enghsh general coild exercise thorough control over foreign troops 
in the field I question even now whether pabhc opimion would 
tolerate our employing Japanese troops, except under certain restricted 
conditions Heaven forbid that I, or anyone, should contemn another 
fellow-bemg because of his colour, or race, or for any physical 
characteristic The difference that separates the best from the meanest 
of God’s creatures 1s too trifling in the scale with the infinities It 
would be the dreanest drivel to cavil at a fellow-creature because he 
happened to be of another type and stripe The question of the nght 
or wrong of this all.ance outweighs lesser considerations 

Tut-tut, why ths pother, the thing is done, and as there 1s no 
likelihood of a quarrel, there need be no alarm! That ıs just what 
I doubt I fear there are many lurking dangers, any one of which 
may lead us into war And I believe m the astuteness of the 
Japanese and theiz deliberative good sense They are a nation of 
whose future high hopes may reasonably be entertained But their 
destiny is not ours, though for a time they may walk in step with 
us, honestly desiro1s of peace, free commerce, and the consolidation 
of ther Empire But they are beset with perilous difficulties, for there 
are ranking sores ın the East It 1s a truce, rather than a perfect 
peace, which has been signed between Russia and Japan The past 
and the present, of both countries, makes it improbable that they will 
settle down and become good neighbours They have divided 
Saghalien between them, and they stand face to face ın the north 
and east of Korea And Korea itself, with the interests therein, may 
give trouble For all that has been heard, Japanese interests there 
are really no deeper than were those of our early kings m France 
Again, there ıs China, that overwhelming nation, that heavy sleeper, 
who, when she wakes, by sheer weight gains her own way ın the end 
Besides, there :s the German in Kiaochou, with his railway and his 
hands stretching towards Pekin This more, Japan has State 
subsidised lines of steamers that trade everywhere, to Chima, and 
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into China, to Amenca, Australa, India and Europe And’ . 
subsidised commerce usually brings a canker that is hurtful to peace 
and goodwill Japan, doubtless properly, ın this early stage of her 
new career, distrusts all foreigners, and none may own an inch of her 
soil Her distrust is returned with dislike by nearly all her nearest 
neighbours The Americans and the Australians will have none of 
her, refusing her the nght of entry and the honour of citizenship 
If the British Columbians had thew own way, they would enforce 
similar enactments against the Japanese. 

Australasia is of course out of the zone of Eastern Asia, let us hope 
so Yet ısıt not more than likely that we shall be asked by our Ally 
to put pressure upon our colonists in the interests of Japan And ıs ıt 
not much to hope for, that with every great Power engaged in trade, 
trying furthermore to find harbours and markets in the East, there 
shall be no cause for quarrel? Incidents giving rise to friction we may 
anticipate , let us trust they may be smoothed over and passed There 
1s the United States, with the Phippme Islands The British people 
I dare to think would refuse to go to war with America even on behalf 
of the Japanese. We can trust ourselves to move warily, to preserve 
the blessmgs of peace But it ıs no reflection upon the Japanese to ' 
say that neither we nor anyone else quite know what lies at the back 
of their heads, or what they may do under given circumstances That 
they, a feudal people, exhibited so much public spirit ın opposition to 
the terms of the peace made with Russia, 1s rather to their credit than 
otherwise 

The beginning and end of the matter ıs that we have embarked 
upon an unnecessary and dangerous alliance There are, among 
my countrymen, men of position, of world-wide experience, who 
view with distrust and real alarm this extended engagement 
entered into between England and Japan It marks, they think, the 
timorous path of the decadence of Empire What could have been 
more foolish than to have formed an alliance with so remote a nation, 
one still farther separated from us by race, traditions, customs, morals 
and social conditions? When the glamour from the Japanese successes 
in the late war fades, we may find that our position is a case for 
prayer rather than for hope, that all may go well with this our 
wondrous alliance 
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ARNOLD BOECKLIN. 


RT 1s the most sincere and most direct expression of the human 

A soul But that soul embraces such a gigantic world of 
phenomena, such a fathomless sea of mysteries, such an entanglement 
of immeasurable and sometimes contradictory manifestations of hfe, 
such a medley of brutal and subtle sentiments, emotions and ideas, 
that artistic criticism 1s unable to find a real connection between a work 
of art and the soul of its creator To find this connection ıs the task 
of the theory of art, but in attempting it not only learned systems 
of esthetic but also those temporary watchwords which describe the 
narrow tendencies of certai schools in art are usually taken to pieces 

The mutual relations and mter-dependence even of a few simple 
and essential mamfestations of the soul, such as thought, sentiment 
and imagination, produce such a complexity of phenomena that all 
the resources of the different branches of art would be necessary to 
reproduce them But these elementary psychological phenomena 
possess so many shades produced by the influence of the infinitely 
varied play of external life on the states of the artist’s mind that 1t 1s 
impossible to explain them by anything which can be considered a 
standard measure of human deeds 

Hence the difficulzy and even the absurdity of cnticism, which looks 
on a work of art, aot as a conscientious student would look on a 
phenomenon unknown to him, but as a judge with lucid paragraphs 
which he applies to it, whereas it ıs in reality the result of the effort 
of a soul quivering with unrestrained desire to express itself entirely, 
and thus it stands ın opposition to the surrounding hfe of soul as well 
as to the moral and material conditions of the existence of the bulk of 
mankind 

A critic 1s in the same position in relation to art as a poet or an 
artist ıs ın relation to hfe, to nature The subject of his investigations | 
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1s changed, but the means and the results are the same If the soul of 
a critic 1s so rich as to give the impression of an unexhausted source, 
if he be a deep thinker whose capacity of creating ideas 1s boundless 
as the ocean, if he be a man ın the highest degree honest, in whom 
there are united a childish simplicity and frankness with great learning, 
experience and good taste, let such a critic write, for should he not: 
create a scientific theory of art, which 1s impossible, he will arouse 
enthusiasm for ıt, as did Ruskin, and his work will be good literature 
Such ıs one vazson d'étre of critiasm Another ıs the accumulation of 
facts and anecdotes concerning the life of artists, or the conscientious 
cataloguing of works of art 

Not feeling strong or infatuated enough to put myself into 
the first category of critics, I propose to follow in this paper the modest 
task of the second kind of writers, and to relate what I have gathered 
about one of the greatest, perchance the greatest, of German artists, 
Arnold Boecklin, who, notwithstanding the fact that so much has been’ 
written in the land of Lessing, was unknown to the people at large 
until he was well over srxty, and was never recognised at all by official 
Germany 


The Pan-German genius, with which, ın hterature, philosophy and 
discoveries only the Greeks can compete , whose music, as represented 
by Bach and Beethoven, has never been surpassed, that genius, to 
which the French are superior only in Cuvier, the Spaniards in 
Columbus, and the Poles in Copernicus, having always been beaten 
by Latin genius in the field of art, has ın Boecklin at length found a 
worthy champion In him German art has a great representative, 
whom the Germans admire as the greatest poet painter among them, 
He has succeeded in what Goethe strove 1n vain to accomplish, he has 
grafted the German soul upon the aniique ideal of beauty, Ona 
charming afternoon, on a certain summer day, he perceived old Pan, 
and through the medium of his glaring colours, he has restored to the 
Germans that which they had lost their feeling for the universe and 
for infinity 


Thus proudly spoke Ola Hanson of Boecklin Unfortunately for 
the Germans, Nietzsche says that Boeckhn was not a German at all, 
but a Swiss, and he exclaims “What poet had Germany to equal the 
“Swiss Keller? Has there ever been a student like Jacob Burkhardt? Š 
“Or a path-finding painter lıke Boecklin?” Over the first of these 
questions the Germans can shrug their shoulders, they can answer, the 
second, but over the third they would be obliged to drop their heads 

Since that eloquent outburst of Ola Hanson, there has appeared so 
much rich material about Boecklin that perhaps there 1s not another é 
contemporary artist of whom more has been wnitten From these 
materials one may learn all about Boecklin’s life—full as ıt was of hard ‘ 
struggles, about his artistic principles and aims, about the secret of 
his technique and his workmanship, and the conclusion to which 
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one comes 1s that there has not been in' Germany any painter whose 
activity was surer, who was greater in natural artistic gift, in mcessant 
effort, or in harmony and colouring 

A modern man of culture associates Boecklin’s name with something 
great, surpassing the ordinary measure of things to which people are 
accustomed Boecklin is a phenomenon, admired by all those who 
are able to understand him, he astomshes us by the primitiveness of 
his nature, which resembles that of mythical people, and by his 
spiritual culture, which places him amongst the most eminent men of 
the nineteenth century. 

Boeckhn’s artistic spirit bore no marks of the narrow-minded, petty 
surroundings of the commercial city of Basel, where the supreme ideals 
of everybody, even of his own father, lay in a certain bourgeois capacity 
and commercial honesty, blended with a slight tendency towards 
pietism, manifested by external religiousness, an atmosphere by no 
means artistic In that uncultured town, uncultured in spite of 1ts 
university adorned with many portraits painted by Holbein, Boecklin 
was born on October 16th, 1827 His father, hke his ancestors, who 
came to Basel in the seventeenth century from the Canton Schaffhausen, 
was a weaver, and naturally in his father’s house Boecklin did not 
find much artistic stimulus or tradition In the circle in which his 
parents hved an artist was looked upon as a vagabond, although there 
was a certain amount of interest for the art on account of an uncle 
who was a house peinter 

Arnold Boecklin spent five years in the college of his native town, 
and although he did not make enough progress in Greek to under- 
stand Homer in the onginal text, he read him again and again in 
translation, and this had a great influence on his art, as may be seen 
ın the many pictures for which he chose Greek subjects His first 
artistic notions he got from two sources he frequented a public art 
school, and he often visited the hall of Basel University, where many 
of Holbein’s pictures are to be found But when he made up his mind 
to become a painter, and said so to his father, he found in him a 
stubborn oppositior, expressed in the following words “There are 
“already enough hungry painters, and I am sure you will not become 
“another Calame” And he was nght there, for Arnold Boeckhn 
became a greater artist than the Swiss landscape painter, whose 
academic pathos was then very much admired Arnold’s mother came 
to his rescue, and the old weaver was obliged to give in and to consent 
to his son becoming an artist So ın 1845 he was sent to the 
Dusseldorf Academy, the nearest place where he could get an artistic 
education There he was put under the direction of the historical 
painter, Ferdinand Theodor Hildebrandt He was fortunately rescued 
from his nfluence by the landscape painter, J Wilhelm Schirmer, in 
whose class he stud:ed very diigently His early studies, preserved in 
Munich, show astonishingly minute reproductions of plants and trees, 
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of which he painted every leaf and blade until he gradually succeeded 
in accustoming his eyes to look at landscape as a whole From his 
youth up he learned how to live with Nature, how to read her secret 
book, which not every cne can understand But the mere faithful 
and minute reproduction of Nature, no matter how conscientious it 
may be, does not make an artist, and Boeckhnn’s first efforts did not 
announce his future greatness At most, one can find ın them the 
elements of that gloomy, romantic tendency which became one of 
Boecklin’s foremost characteristics 

After a year of diligent work, Boecklin returned to Basel, but soon 
left 1t with hus friend Rudolf Keller, a painter also, and went to Brussels, 
where, however, he did not find “any pretty landscapes” and went on 
to Antwerp In that city, so full of the reminiscences of the splendid hfe 
of Rubens, he remained but a short tume and then went to Switzerland 

In September, 1847, he found himself m Genoa, in the studio of 
Alexander Calame, but, tired of making hthographs for that master, 
left him after three weeks of haid work, so that Calame could not 
claim him as his pup] This tıme Boecklin was very strongly attracted 
to Paris, and in 1848, notwithstanding his father’s opposition and his 
very limited means of subsistence, he went with Keller to the czté de 
la lumière It would be difficult to state how much this sojourn in 
Parisinfluenced Boecklin artistically, but it ıs certain that ıt contributed 
much to free the young man from the narrow-mundedness of the small 
bourgeois prejudices amidst which he was brought up 

Boecklin and Keller hired a small room, No 20, rue Verneuil, where 
they slept ın one bed As they had very httle money, they could not 
enter any school, so they determined to copy dihgently the old masters 
in the public galleries and to draw from models in the room of a 
certain M Suisse, who kimself was model to J L David Suisse did 
not pose as a professor, he furnished the future artists simply with a 
model and a room, and, ın truth, such a way of studying is better 
than the traming got from a mediocre and small-hearted teacher 
From early in the morning till noon the two friends would draw from 
the models, in the afternoon they would copy in the Louvre, draw 
again in the evening, and then dine for half a franc each! It seems 
that Corot and Jules Dupré pleased Boecklin the most 

The February revolution broke out, and when the mob stormed the 
Louvre the two friends, who happened to be present, were carried by 
the wave of revolutionaries into the palace, and afterwards were pushed 
to the Hotel de Ville, where they heard the speeches of Louis Blanc 
and Lamartine Such was the part Boecklin took ın the French 
Revolution of 1848 After three months of hardship in Paris, he 
returned to Basel, where he remained for some years painting portraits 
and landscapes, which then began to show that he was one of the 
greatest colourists ever born 

About that time Boecklin’s love troubles began He first fell ın love 
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with the daughter of a trunk maker, but she got inflammation of the 
bram and died In 1852 he became enamouied of the daughter of a 
well-to-do Basel burgher, but the girl refused to marry a penniless 
painter This circumstance, it seems, prompted him to leave Basel and 
to go to Italy, where he was more fortunate in his wooing and soon 
married a young Roman gurl, Angelo Lorenza Pascucci, who was 
remarkably beautiful, brought him a small dowry, together with 
good luck, and remained his true and staunch fnend throughout his 
whole life, which 1s more than the majority of husbands can say She 
took care of his finances and of his bad health, and but for her 
probably the artistic world would never have heard of Boecklin She 
bore him fourteen children, of whom six only are alive 

But the misfortune was, as he said himself, that his wife had the 
ideas of the ancient Roman matrons and would not permit any female 
model in the studio. Without a model he could not paint, and had he 
insisted on having a model, there would have been trouble in store for 
hım Ashe deeply loved and respected his wife, he was obliged to act 
according to her Roman way of thinking, but suffered much when the 
critics pointed out that his pictures were defective for want of a model 
This circumstance was the ongin of Boeckhn’s theory, which he 
apphed to his art, that a picture should not be a slavish copy of nature, 
which should be consulted only in regard to certain forms, ın case of 
‘doubt, and that the best plan for a painter was to have a model in the 
next room to his studio and assure himself every time he needed ıt 
about the form and effect A great man can use even a drawback to 
his advantage 

In 1856 Boeckln sent to an exhibition ın Rome a picture repre- 
senting a pompous landscape and a faun dragging a nymph acioss the 
river The censor ordered the canvas to be thrown into the Piazza del 
Popolo One should not forget that this happened in Rome, and 
that Boecklin was a Protestant, who won for his wife a Catholic girl, 
‘on which account there was so much imtation against him that his 
wife was warned by a priest that her husband’s liberty and even his lıfe 
‘were in danger The result of all this was that Boecklin returned to 
Basel, where his gemus took full flight, breaking away from all academic 
and conventional rules Fortune did not however yet favour him 
When he exhibited a picture representing a nude girl at a spring there 
was such indignation amongst the Basel Philistines, that his narrow- 
minded and uneducated father not only drove him from the house, but 
went round to the tradesmen and told them not to give him credit 
The painter's position was very hard indeed, but just then came a 
proposal from a rica man in Hanover to paint his dining-room The 
fee was not large, but for a half-starved artist 1t was almost salvation , 
so he accepted the commission, went to Hanover, and in four months 
had finished five enormous decorative panels, for which he did not 
make any sketches, but painted everything directly out of his head 
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After many difficulties in law-suits to get his money, he went to 
Munich, where his misfortunes reached the culminating pomt—for he 
caught typhoid fever, but where he also met his future patrons, Baron 
Schack and Count Kalckreuth, the latter of whom was director of the 
art schools in Weimar Both those noblemen helped Boecklin out of 
his difficulties , the Count offered him the post of piofessor in the new 
art school, while the Baron gave him a commission to paint some 
pictures for his gallery The artist accepted both propositions For 
the Schack gallery he painted several pictures, amongst which was the 
masterpiece called “ Pan chasing a deer” It 1s true that Baron Schack 
did not pay much for his pictues He gave Lembach only 1,000 
Bavarian guldens a year, for which sum the painter was bound to give 
to the Baron every picture he painted durng that year Lembach 
was satisfied all the same, saying “that Baron Schack had one good 
“quality, viz, he paid—not much, but he did pay—while nobody else 
“cared whether such men as Feuerbach, Schwind or Boecklin made 
“pictures and statues or broke stones” 

Franz Lembach and Reinhold Begas were also among the professors 
in the school of art at Weimar, and Boeckln became friendly with 
them, especially with the latter, between whose art and that of 
Boecklin there ıs some affimty But notwithstanding this friendly 
artistic mtercourse, the academic mutations did not please Boecklin 
Weimar, notwithstanding its great literary tradition, was a nest of 
Philistines to Boecklin, and he left ıt ın 1862, for, as he wrote to a 
friend, “service 1s an unpleasant word” All the same, the two years 
spent in Goethe’s country were rich ın artistic experience and results 
for Boecklin, for 1t was there that he painted his large picture “Diana 
“the Huntress” This work, when ıt was exhibited in Basel, so much 
pleased a rich manufacturer from North Germany that he wished to 
purchase 1t—on one condition, that Boecklin would take out the 
goddess, for he wanted to have only the woods, without any hving 
being in them Boecklin, although ıt was only a question of an hour’s 
work, and he badly needed money, declined to make such a concession 
Boecklin’s second sojourn in Rome from 1863 to 1866 was so full of 
trouble and worry that he did no good work there Then he pamted 
“The Villa by the Sea,” which became very popular throughout 
Germany on account of the quality which the Germans call Stemmung, 
and secured him a commission from his townsfolk to decorate the stair- 
case of the Basel Museum So he returned to Basel again, where he 
spent five years and painted many masterpieces 

In 1871 he found himself again in Munich, where he stayed three 
years and enjoyed life without any sorrow and worry, for his skill now 
became widely recognised and he was paid as much as 60,000 marks 
for a picture It was the first tıme Boecklin had possessed or seen so 
much money In the capital of Bavaria his negative relations with 
Richard Wagner began The poet-composer wished Boecklin to pamt 
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the scenery for the “Ring des Niebelungen,” for which a sketch was 
made, but that was all Boecklin’s ideas about music were limited to 
Bach, Handel, Glick, Mozart and Beethoven, and consequently he did 
not think much of Wagner Wagner, on his side, however, admired 
Boeckhn’s work, end when he thought over the scenery of his opeia, 
exclaimed “It must be done by Boecklm! He alone possesses the 
“nght fancy for it” But there was the question about the method of 
execution, Boecklin insisted that it was artistically impossible, and 
that 1s why they did not collaborate What a pity! 

There 1s a story told about Wagner and Boecklin, who was asked to 
come to Naples td meet the composer He went on a burning hot 
day, he was sunburnt and thirsty , but instead of some refreshment he 
was offered music, and so much of it that the painter was bored, the 
composer noticed :t and said — 

“Ah! you do not understand music much” 

“As much as you understand art,” rejomed Boecklin, and leaving 
Wagner rushed tc the nearest cabaret to quench his thirst 

Those two remarkable men were both strong individuahties, but of 
such widely different characters that they could not help clashing , 
besides, their ıdezs on art were very different Boecklin, who kept 
his art within certain boundaries, was against the idea of the “umted 
“workeof art ,” his pictures are music of colours, but he could not make 
pictures for music , he was a poet in the depth of his soul, but to him 
the art of poetry was different from the art of pamting, and he was 
unwilling to waste his work where he thought an idea could not be 
pamted For this reason he refused a commission to paint a picture 
for a Roman lady, who wished him to paint a hearse followed only by 
two little children , she thought that such a tiagical scene, placed m a 
grandiose landscape, was worthy of the brush of a great painter She 
was mistaken, for Boecklin insisted that if a picture was to represent 
an idea, ıt must be the result of long thinking and not of a suggestion 

The influence of Italy ıs very palpable in Boecklin’s pictures, he 
plunged into light and became intoxicated with the charm of southern 
air and sun, and even while living under the grey sky of Switzerland 
he reproduced the sapphire of the sky of Italy and the deep blue of 
the Mediterranean His “Muse of Anacreon” resounds with merry 
songs and througk the humid eye and sweet smile of a charming gir], 
commands that everything should be forgotten It is as though she 
were shouting to us, with the Romans Carpediem! Huis fancy, loaded 
with classical remmuiscences, threw on to the canvas “The Fight of 
“Centaurs,” “Klo on the Throne of Clouds,” “Fauns,” “Pan,” 
“Flora,” in which, as ın many other of his pictures, he has proved that 
he was not a painter of mannerisms, of routine and school, repeating 
the same formula that made him popular, hke most artists, but a strong 
individuality, always fresh and continually changing The richness 
of his conceptior 1s amazing, the variety of his sentiments and 
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emotions 1s inexhaustible, and that richness and that universality made 
him the most interesting and most original painter of modern times. 
My limits of space do not allow me to dwell upon even his most 
remarkable pictures, such as “The Holy Grove,” “In the Mirror of the 
“Well,” “Veritas,” “A Summer Day,” “The Isle of the Dead,” “The 
“Isle of the Life,” “Faun admiring a Nymph,” “The Playing Nauades,” 
“Hymn of the Spring,” etc, etc, m which the great qualities necessary 
for a masterpiece are united ın the highest degree 

Boecklin painted almost till the last moments of his laborious life, 
and produced an amazing number of pictures, which are scattered 
all over the world in public and private galleries Nevertheless, he 
will never become popular, for his pictues are lackimg ın stories 
illustrating the current sentiments and thoughts of the multitude But 
for everyone who has attained that high culture which enables him to 
receive impressions from nature and art, without any respect for 
practical value, for such a man Boecklin 1s one of the greatest artists 
that ever lived 

Boecklin’s was a problematic, isolated and broad individuality, so 
rich that ıt shies forth ın a hundred manifestations, each different 
from the other He expressed his fancy and his strange poetic feeling 
by colours, and he was such a colounst, that ıt would be difficult to 
find anyone ın the history of paıntıng who could equal him, except, 
perhaps, Gioigione, the painter who fust created the pure Itahan 
landscape and holds the place of honour among the best Italan 
colourists 

I have enumerated the most important facts of Boecklin’s life, 
but his true life can be read in his pictures To-day the whole civilised 
world admires him, to-day we realise that we have lost an extra- 
ordinary man But formerly it was quite different—the same Boecklin 
was laughed at and calleda madman His soul, however, was endowed 
with extraordinary strength, for, notwithstandmg the sorrows and 
struggles of his hfe, he marched forward with serene mind, listemng 
to the song full of colours and hight, looking to the ideal of his 
immortal art, which he loved more than his life And art was the only 
thing that did not disappoint him during his hfe, and, for the love he had 
for ıt and for his hard work ıt awarded him the place of immortality 

There were but few people at Arnold Boecklin’s funeral, which 
took place ın January of 1901, m the cemetery of Alton, near 
Florence, where the great artist rests after the fierce battle of life, 
in which he tasted every bitterness, but came out conqueror He died 
as he had lived A few days before his death he dreamed that he was 
one of Homer's heroes, he rushed from his bed and recited some verses 
from the Ihad 

The coffin was brought to the cemetery about five o’clock The sun 
hid behind the cypress trees, a soft darkness enveloped nature The 
remains of the great man were placed in an ordinary grave, like that of 
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a simple soldier xilled on the battlefield The sky in the west was a 
glory of pale gold, a gentle wind stirmng the trees 

Who knows? Perhaps ın that moment all the charming nymphs 
and naiads, shaggy Centaurs and Pans had come to the cemetery in 
order to brighten with their spring-like laughter the last earthly 
moments of the man who had depicted them in such masterly manner, 
and whose great and good soul was passing across the mysterious sea 
to rest and eternal happiness ın the “Isle of Death.” 


S C DE SOISSONS 


THE NARRATIVES OF THE RESURRECTION. 


ROFESSOR CHEYNE’S new book, entitled “Bible Problems 
P “ond the New Material for their Solution,” has no doubt 
Administered a more or less distinctly felt shock to a number of 
simple-minded, devout people, and even some earnest, life-long 
students of theology may have been startled by the Professor’s bold 
announcement of a new creed which yet, according to him, 1s not new 
but rather the most ancient of all The question raised m the 
book, which, if we are not mistaken, was intended as the manifesto 
of a new movement, 1s none other than this Are the articles of the 
Christian creed, or at least some of them, to be regarded as statements 
of actual fact, or are they merely symbolical of certain great religious 
ideas which, ın one form or another, obtained several thousands of 
years before Chnst in Egypt, Babylonia, and other parts of the 
ancient world? Is Christ merely the risen Osiris of modern times, 
or 1s there from the historical and other points of view a fundamentat 
difference between the mythical gods and god-men of antiquity and 
the Christ who about nineteen hundred years ago lived and died in 
Palestine, and who 1s reported to have been seen several times alive 
after His death? Professor Cheyne will no doubt be able to say that 
to him there 1s a vast difference between Osiris and similar gods of 
antiquity on the one hand and the object of Christian worship on the 
other For whilst Osiris 1s probably about as much to him personally 
as Hecuba was to the players in Hamlet, he can with strong con- 
viction speak of “the uniqueness of the personality of the Lord Jesus, 
“and the immense worth of His act of absolute self-sacrifice,” and “by 
“inference” he can affirm “the indestructibleness of His personality, 
“its perpetual redemptive capacity, and its identity with that manward 
“aspect of the Divine Nature, so full of mingled grandeur and com- 
“passion, which, by early efforts of theological thought, acqmred the 
“names of the Messiah, the Son of God, the Word of God” (p 129). 
But surely Professor Cheyne will grant that from his owm cnitical 
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standpoint (1f inceed a true “standpoint” it is), volving as ıt does 
the demal of the historical events on which alone Chr.st’s umiqueness 
may be securely based, there can to an outsider—say, an intelligent 
and critical Japanese enquirer—be no real difference between the 
wonderful legends of Osiris and the religious system which m 
“Bible Problems” ıs at once mercilessly attacked and ıngemously 
defended The only true difference to a modern outside investigator 
—be he, indeed, a Japanese, a Hindu, or a true-born Enghshman— 
can only he in the question of historicity Religious consciousness 1s 
no doubt the only true basis of personal religion, but such conscious- 
ness 1s, apart from the historical validity of the facts on which it 
rests, something so fleeting, so uncertain, and often so much like the 
fabric of a poet’s dream, that nothing very lasting can be built upon 
it It cannot, therefore, be said that Professor Cheyne has been as 
successful in building up as, in the op:nion of some (it 1s to be hoped, 
not of many), he nas been in destroying 

It was necessary to make these general observations on the tendency 
of the new book in order fitly to introduce the subject indicated in 
the title of this paper The serious question here proposed 1s whether 
Professor Cheyne’s theory regarding the belief in Christ’s resurrection 
is right or wrong It must be admitzed, however, that whether 
right or wrong the theory 1s certainly new This is no doubt a merit 
m itself A new theory is in the nature of things destined to be 
accepted ın either its onginal or a modified form, or it makes its 
appearance in order to be disproved A forward step ıs secured in 
either case, for—as Professor Cheyne himself so repeatedly and so 
encouragingly gives us to understand—truth can m many instances 
only be reached across a lime of errors In this way there once came 
to the front the “swoon” theory in order to account for the reappear- 
ances of Christ after the crucifixion, but on close investigation 1t had 
to be completely given up Then there were hints of conscious 
fraud on the par: of the disciples, but this idea had also to be 
abandoned There thus remained the two rival groups of theories, 
the objective and the subjective, to which Professor Keim has added 
an intermediate kind of hypothesis styled by him (apparently with a 
tinge of Americanism) “a telegram from heaven” According to all 
these views the accounts given in the New Testament of the appear- 
ances of Christ after death are ın substance true The disciples 
actually saw what they are reported to have seen, and the rival theories 
only aim at giving different explanations of the recorded phenomena 
The adherents of the objective theory maintain that Christ was in 
one manner or another actually present in His own personality when 
He was seen alive after the crucifixion According to the subjective 
theory the appearances seen by the disciples were merely externalised 
pictures of ther excited imagination, and had no reality whatever 
outside their own expectant and highly sensitive minds The third 
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intermediate view 1s that, though Christ’s surviving personality was 
not actually present when the appearances were witnessed, the 
impressions received by the disciples were caused by a special 
miraculous intervention, a kind of spiritual, if not sensory, message 
sent from heaven One of the fullest and most critical summaries of 
the entire controversy 1s found in Professor Schmiedel’s article on 
the “Resurrection” contributed to Professor Cheyne’s own 
“Encyclopedia Biblica” It had been thought that the various 
solutions of the problem offered by these theories exhausted all the 
reasonable possibihties of the subject, but almost suddenly the 
learned world and the thinking public ın general have been confronted 
with an entirely fresh hypothesis What ıs the explanation now 
proposed in “Bible Problems”? It must first of all be remarked 
that “in order to run the least risk of alienating those” whom he 
desires to carry with him, Professor Cheyne often uses somewhat 
problematical forms of speech, but he 1s at the same time careful to 
make his meanmg perfectly clear by the general context of his 
remarks He tells us, for instance, that “whatever else can be 
“subverted by criticism, the belief in the resurrection of Christ 1s safe” 
Professor Cheyne means exactly what he says, but the reader must 
be careful to lay full stress on the word “belief” What in his view 
is safe 1s not the resurrection in any of the usual senses of the word, 
but the belief in it, and the belief in the resurrection merely means 
the Christian consciousness, or more generally speaking, the religious 
consciousness of immortality 

The new theory, expressed in our own words, but carefully 
gathered from different parts of the book, 1s ın essence as follows — 
“Christ’s personality has indeed survived death, but there 1s no 
“sround for beheving that He was either objectively seen by the 
“disciples after the crucifixion, or even that the disciples imagined to 
“have seen Him The accounts of Chnist’s appearances after death 
“oiven in the Gospels and other parts of the New Testament are 
“absolutely unhistorical Not even the least vestige of actual 
“appearances 1s to be granted as a demonstrated fact What remains 
“15 the belief, engendered and enforced by the Christian conscious- 
“ness, that Christ’s personality continues to exist How did this 
“belief arise? Not in any sense whatsoever ın the manner indicated 
“in the New Testament, but ın quite a different way The ancient 
“Babylonians had a mythical belief in the resurrection of Marduk or 
“some other form of the Sun-god, the ancient Egyptians believed 
“in the msen Osiris, the Phoenicians had their revived Adonis 
“Other races had similar beefs All these myths can be traced to 
“the observed facts of the periodical weakening of the sun’s rays or 
“its disappearance from the sky followed by its reappearance or 
“renewal of light This widely-spread and almost universal nature- 
“myth found 1ts way into certain circles of Jews before the time of 
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“Christ, and may be assumed to have formed an important feature 
“in a kind of pre-Christian apocalyptic forecast of the Messiah that 
“was to come When the Christ of history had actually appeared, 
“and after His labours on earth had died, this ancient resurrection 
“myth became as a matter of course incorporated into His history 
“This, and none other, ıs the true origin of the narratives of the 
“resurrection The Christian consciousness pure and simple would 
“have merely led to a belief in the survival of Christ’s personality, 
“but the mythical narratives of actual appearances became by force 
“of circumstances the form in which this consciousness expressed 
“itself” 

Professor Cheyne will, we believe, at once recognise that this 
statement of his position :s absolutely correct He clearly denies the 
historical characte: of any real or imagined appearances of Christ 
after death, or else what can be the meaning of his remark, on 
page 120, that the new theory “1s not exposed to the objections raised 
“to the various vision-hypotheses” If any vision hypothesis, ın what- 
ever form, were taken to be part of the new theory, the hne of 
thought now proposed would obviously still be exposed to old 
objections, bes.des having to run the gauntlet of new ones It has 
already been mentioned that by “belief in the resurrection” Professor 
Cheyne means be1ef in immortality without any reference to real 
or supposed re-appearances of the departed Christ By the “form” 
which this belief took ın the early Church the narratives together 
with the facts described are to be understood, and as the form thus 
defined ıs declared to be mythical, no room whatever 1s, ın this view 
of things, left for the admission of any part of a theory which 
concerns itself with either actual or visionary appearances of Christ 
after death Professor Cheyne 1s, in fact, quite consistent The 
objective theory 1s not even glanced at by him, and the “various 
“vision-hypotheses” are totally superseded by the new mythical 
theory 

Now it 1s not difficult to show that this purely mythical hypothesis 
1s not only indefensible from the psychological point of view, but that 
itis also quite untenable on grounds of literary and historical criticism, 
and that, furthermore, the parallel which it seeks to establish between 
the various sun-myths and the resurrection of Christ fails to satisfy 
the required condit-ons of the case 

Let us take the historical argument first It ıs, of course, true that 
the historical aspect 1s closely connected with both the literary and the 
psychological side of the problem We can hardly think of the 
history of early Chnstiamty without at the same time taking into 
consideration the form in which that history has been recorded, and 
psychology naturally enters very deeply into the very essence of the 
historical argument But still we may for a time concentrate our 
attention mainly on the historical question, and think of psychology 
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and hterary criticism only in a general way, a more detailed con- 
sideration of these aspects of the case being reserved for later portions 
of this paper 

Let then, first of all, the old-fashioned question once more be asked, 
how the Christian Church came into existence. There must be an 
efficient cause for every effect produced The formation of the 
Christian Church is a great fact of history. How 1s this fact to be 
explained? According to the accounts given in the New Testament 
the Church came into existence as the immediate consequence of the 
resurrection of Christ No one who reads the Acts of the Apostles 
or a number of crucial passages in the Epistles can possibly doubt 
this statement The resurrection itself 1s, indeed, very far from being 
represented as a fact standing by itself It ıs placed before us rather 
as the culminating point of a series of powerful manifestations 
attributed to the personahty of Christ But still ıt 1s clearly regarded 
by the New Testament wniters as a culmmating point without which 
all the previous impressions made by Christ upon the disciples might 
have vanished and left nothmg but despair behind them The 
crucifixion 1s distinctly declared to have been the fiasco of all their 
hopes, howeve1 much they may have continued to cherish the memory 
of their lost Master, and the wonderful rally of thew spints is 
attributed to the fact that they were convinced of having-seen Christ 
alive after He had been laid in the grave Here then we have an 
efficient cause for the foundation of the Church, and all the subsequent 
preaching of Peter and the other disciples 1s in accordance with this 
view of things. They constantly and regularly placed the resurrection 
of Christ in the forefront as the ground of the wonderful confidence 
with which they dared to face the world around them 

This 1s the answer given in the New Testament, but how would 
Professor Cheyne meet the historical enquiry before us? Does he 
mean to say that the disciples, carrying in their minds “a pre-Christian 
“sketch of the hfe, death, and exaltation of the expected Messiah,” 
knew beforehand that their Master would die and yet continue to 
live in glory? If so, their idea of the new Church could have under- 
gone no change by the death of Christ, and Professor Cheyne finds 
himself ın opposition to the universally accepted theory that before 
the crucifixion the Messianic expectations cherished by the disciples 
were more or less purely Jewish, and that the idea of Christ as the 
Saviour of men m our sense of the word came in later We 
should on this view of things be furthermore obliged not only 
to reconstruct the entire history of the early Church, but 
also to disregard practically all the extant evidence regarding 
the pre-Christian expectation of a Messiah among the Jews The 
best up-to-date results obtained from the mvestigation of Jewish 
apocalyptic writings of pre-Christian times are found in the works of 
Professor R H Charles and in Professor Kautzsch’s edition of the 
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Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical Books attached to the Old 
Testament Professor Cheyne himself 1s sure to recogmise these 
scholars, as well as Professor Kautzsch’s associates in the edition just 
named, as the foremost living authorities on the subject, but their 
results* are absolutely antagonistic to the notion that the Jewish 
writers of those days ever expressed a bel.ef that the Messiah's reign 
of glory was only to be realised after His death Professor Cheyne 1s 
hunself conscious enough of this difficulty He has clearly searched 
for some confirmation of his theory, but all he has succeeded 1n finding 
is a solitary reference to the death of “My Son, the Christ” m a 
passage which ın his view offers “no reason for supposing a Christian 
“interpolation ”t Tt 1s on the strength of this one passage that, so far 
as actual proof 1s conceined, we are asked to abandon the great and 
overwhelming mass of evidence to the contrary Professor Cheyne 
is surely asking tod much of us We are for the sake of a newly- 
formed ingenious theory required not onty to re-write the Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, but also to discard the 
great body of evid2nce which the pre-Christian Jewish writings offer 
in support of the account given in the New Testament of the develop- 
ment of the Christ-dea in the early Church. Has such a demand ever 
been made before? We must be excused 1f we fail to respond to it 
There is, however, just a possibility—a faint one, ıt appears to 
us—that Professor Cheyne would give a different answer to the 
historical question regarding the foundation of the Church He 
might say that durmg the life-trme of Jesus the disciples did not 
know that He was to die before enterinz upon His reign of glory, 
but that after the crucifixion their attent-on was directed to certain 
pre-Christian Jewish eschatologies, accorémg to which the Messiah 
was to suffer death before founding His kingdom In this way the 
usually accepted opinion that the Christ-1idea underwent an important 
change ın the minds of the disciples wotld be secured, but it 1s, on the 
other hand, quite clear that the new theory would remain as precarious 
as ever We should still have to fall back on certain Jewish 
apocalypses which, in fact, do not exist, end we should, furthermore, 
be left without a scfficient explanation of the wonderful rallying power 
which, notwithstarding the crucifixion, enabled the disciples to do 
such great deeds Some subjective vision-hypothesis at the very least 
would be required as an efficient cause , but Professor Cheyne ıs, as we 
have seen, opposed to any theory of this kind It, on the whole, 
seems pretty certain that our first interpzetation of his position was 
the correct one, and that, therefore, in his view the disciples knew 
beforehand ın what manner the new kingdom was to be established 


* See especially Proessor Charles’ ‘Eschatology Hebrew, Jewish and Christian,” 
PP 199, 240, 303-5. 

+2 Esdras vn. 29 The section to which this passage belongs was, however, com- 
posed. 1c Christian times, according to Professor Gunkel, the whole book 1s as late 
as go 
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“But,” Professor Cheyne might say, “supposing that the foundation 
“of any other religious community were based on the reported 
“resurrection of its founder, should we not then be predisposed 
“to deal with it as freely as possible? And are we not from the 
“purely historical pomt of view bound to treat the Christian tradition 
“exactly as we should treat the traditions of any other religious 
“organisations?” Our answer 1s that here we are decidedly at one 
with Professor Cheyne The historical critic knows no bias, or at 
least should know none If, for argument’s sake, Buddha had been 
reported by his disciples to have risen from the dead (a proposition, 
by the way, which would have been out of keeping with all that we 
know of Buddhism), we should have been bound to examine the report 
as carefully as possible All the various possible hypotheses would 
have to be considered, and if in the course of our investigation it 
became clear that a belief ın the actual resurrection of Buddha was 
the mmediate cause of the foundation of the Buddhist Church, we 
should have to admut that his disciples actually believed that they had 
seen him alive after his death As a matter of fact, however, no such 
claim is, apart from Christianity, made for any religion whose 
credentials are open to ourinspection The exact origin of the Osiris 
cult cannot now be historically ascertained It reaches back into the 
ages that preceded Menes, that 1s into pre-historic times The legends 
of Marduk, Adonis, and other solar deities are equally beyond the 
reach of historical investigation The Christian tradition thus remains 
unique It alone of all the rehgions of the world comes before us 
with a mass of professedly historical evidence pointing to a belief in 
the resurrection of Jesus as the ground on which the foundation of the 
Church was reared On the other side there 1s nothing but conjecture 
devoid of all support We are, therefore, bound to regard it as 
historically proved that the disciples did believe they had seen Christ 
alive after the crucifixion, and the mythical hypothesis must as a 
consequence be declared absolutely inadmissible 
' A part of the hterary argument has already been touched upon 
It has been shown that the new theory ıs at variance with the history 
of the Messianic idea presented by the pre-Christian apocalyptic 
writings of the Jews But it is now time to pay more detailed 
attention to the literary aspect of the problem The fact is that 
Professor Cheyne’s theory breaks down all along the line from sheer 
lack of evidence He thinks ıt very probable that there once existed 
Jewish documents in which the influence of the solar resurrection 
myths was clearly traceable, but actual proof of the existence of such 
writings is, to use a hackneyed phrase, conspicuous by its absence 
This is one point; but there is another more serous still The new 
theory not only leans too much on evidence that does not exist, but 
it also deliberately turns away from the evidence that lies in front 
of it. An independent account of the appearances of Chnist after 
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death 1s found in each of the four Gospels There 1s besides an 
account, also clearly independent, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and a summing up in one sentence of the whole evidence 1s given at 
the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles The mutual independence 
of these accounts 1s fully attested by the discrepancies which they 
exhibit, and one 1s thus able to claim the testimony of five or six 
different witnesses in favour of the main fact m which they are all 
interested It is quite true that great caution has to be exercised ın 
citing discrepancies as a testimony to truth. It 1s obvious that a mere 
rumour may as soon branch off into diverse contradictory narratives 
as a statement of actual fact Christ:an apologists ought, therefore, 
to be careful how they use an argument like this In the present 
case, however, there need be no fear of a mistake The credence 
attached by many independent writers to the main facts related in 
the resurrection narratives does not rest on literary evidence alone, 
but is vastly aided by the historical argument to which attention has 
already been paid The best and essential evidence for the reality 
of the disciples’ belief in the resurrection 1s, ın fact, the existence of 
the Church The hterary argument ıs but the external side of the 
problem, although ıt 1s convenient to treat ıt separately The truth 
of the main facts, then, being already attested historically, it 1s quite 
safe tc maintain that the discrepancies exhibited by the hterary 
documents point to the independent value of the different testimomes 

Now on what grounds does Professor Cheyne feel justified in 
rejecting all this evidence? He cannot do so on the ground that 
miracles do not happen, for the “various vision-hypotheses ” belonging 
to the subjective theory imply no miracle at all Mere appau.tions, 
with no objective reality outside the bram which imagines to see them, 
are perfectly natcral phenomena, and have occurred so often that 
there would on this plea be no reason at all for setting aside the 
recorded appeararces of Christ after death The miraculous, or, as 
some think, higher element only comes in if the appearances are 
believed to have been caused by the actual presence of the personality, 
spiritual or at any rate spiritualised, of Chnst This loftier claim, 
which 1s at bottom a postulate of faith, may base 1tself hıstoucally on 
the frequency of the recorded appearances and on the fairly large 
number of persons who witnessed them Each new appearance and 
each fresh witness must necessarily be allowed to diminish the 
likehhood of mere imagination having been the cause of it But we 
are, for the moment, only concerned with the evidence for the disciples’ 
belief in the resurrection, and not with the explanation of the belief 
On what ground, then—we ask again—coes Professor Cheyne reject 
the New Testament evidence ın favour of the view that the disciples 
actually believed themselves to have seen the risen Christ? 

It 1s not as though—apart from Professor Cheyne himself—opimions 
on this matter were divided among the large body of hving critics 
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Accretions of different kinds are, indeed, admitted, but the substantial 
truthfulness of the New Testament records 1s acknowledged even by 
advanced serious investigators of the present time “Appearances of 
“the real Jesus,” writes Dr Schmiedel ın the fourth volume of the 
“Encyclopedia Bublica,” “did actually occur, that ıs to say, the 
“followers of Jesus really had an umpression of having seen Him” 
Professor Harnack writes —“ The firm confidence of the disciples in 
“Jesus Christ was rooted in the belief that He did not abide in death, 
“but was raised by God That Christ had risen, was, ın virtue of what 
“they had expenenced in Him, cerrarnly only after they had seen 
“Hm, just as sure as the fact of His death, and became the main 
“article of their preaching about Hım ”* 

Another well-known scholar, Professor Carl von Weizsacker, writes 
similarly —“When Peter saw the first manifestation, his faith arose 
“It was the starting point of his new faith, ze, faith in the risen 
“Christ, something quite different from his former trust in a ving 
“Master And then also arose in him the certainty of his new calling, 
“and the impulse to fulfil it”+ 

The best witness to the ready acknowledgment among modern 
writers of the historical character that is to be assigned to the 
resurrection narratives 1s, perhaps, the advanced Jewish view In the 
fourth volume of the “Jewish Encyclopedia” Rabbi Kaufmann Kohler 
writes as follows — 


That the movement did not end with the crucifixion, but gave 
birth to that belief in the nsen Christ which brought the scattered 
adherents together and founded Christianity, 1s due to two psychic 
forces that never before had come so strongly into play (r) the great 
personality of Jesus, which had so impressed itself upon the simple 
people of Galilee as to become a living power to them even after His 
death , and (2: the transcendentalism or other-worldliness, ın which 
those penance-doing, saintly men and women of the common classes, 
in their longing for godliness, lived. In entranced visions they 
beheld their crucified Messiah expounding the scriptures for them, or 
bieaking the bread for them at their love-feasts, or even assisting 
them when they were out on the lake fishing In an atmosphere of 
such perfect zaweté the miracle of the resurrection seemed as natural 
as had been the miracle of healing the sick, 


Strong reasons would clearly be reqwred in order to subvert results 
so unanimously expressec by serious thinkers belonging to different 
schools of thought But Professor Cheyne has so far advanced no 
reason at all He quietly substitutes his purely mythical theory for 
the historical one, and asks us to follow his lead and do likewise. 
If he had put forward a refutation of the view held by Schmiedel, 


* History of Dogma, Vol I p. 84, Translated from the third German edition by 
Neil Buchanan —The italics 1n the text are our own. 

+The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, p 3 Translated from the second and 
revised edition by James Millar 
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Harnack, and very many others, ıt would have been our duty to 
examıne the new position to the best of our abihty, and then range 
ourselves on one side or the other As it 1s, the matter remains 
exactly where it was before The historical position is still unassailed, 
and seems every way preferable to the mythical ground which 
Professor Cheyne ixvites us to occupy 

Another complamt which we have to make concerns the 
psychological element which we are accustomed to associate with 
the history of the early Church The Apostohc age was clearly a 
time of great mental upliftmg and hgh rehgious enthusiasm Even 
on the assumption that mere religious excitement played as great 
a part in early Christianity as the loftier kinds of religious 
enthusiasm, the psychological conditions of the tıme would still retain 
a fascinating interest for the historian Buz the new theory provides 
us with such a cut and dried view of things that the psychological 
factor becomes almost superfluous The mythical hypothesis strikes 
us, in fact, as an impaired, instead of an improved, new edition of 
the old mechanical theory of prophetic fulfilment With Isaiah and 
the other Hebrew prophets are now associazed mythic solar traditions 
of Egypt, Babyloma, Phcemicia, and other parts of the ancient world; 
and the disciples proceed more or less deliberately to prepare a 
history of their Master that would square with both the Hebrew 
writings and heathen ideas Professor Cheyne would no doubt 
protest as strongly as ourselves against the elimination or diminution 
of the psycholog.cal interest of the case He 1s himself far too much 
interested in the higher part of the problem to allow such a procedure 
It would be doing h.m a very great injustice to think otherwise But 
his theory does for him what he himself would not permit. He might 
say that the mythical associations merely served as a factor ın 
producing religious enthusiasm, but if the mental conditions of the 
case are allowed full play at all, psychological science would inevitably 
be led to give credence to the reported belief in the appearances of 
the glorified Christ, a position which, as we have seen, Professor 
Cheyne rejects The key to the whole problem 1s, indeed, clearly 
enough pointed out on pp 66—67 of the book itself We there 
read — 

What we most keenly wish to know, ıs . . what peculiarity 
there was in the personality of Jesus of Nazareth which led the early 
disciples to identify Him with the Chr st, the Son of God, and by 
which we too, so long afterwards, are led habitually to call Him our 
Lord and our Saviour. This, and nothmg but this, stands by itself 
as the most fascinating critical problem presented by the Gospels 


The mention of such an enquiry is nspiniting enough, but Professor 
Cheyne remarks lower down that ıt does not enter mto his present 
plan to discuss this gh theme This ıs disappomting One wishes 
he had worked ou- this part of the problem for us, and one 1s 
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inchned to thinl: that had he done so, the mythical theory would 
thereby have been rendered needless in whole or ın part 

A word must now be said on the parallel that 1s supposed to exist 
between the narratives of Chmist’s resurrection and certain ancient 
sun-myths embodied in the legends of Marduk, Osiris, Adonis, and 
other deities of past ages Does this part of the Gospel story betray 
a clear dependence on the myths of antiquity, or does ıt not? In 
order to answer this cuestion intelligently, ıt 1s necessary to glance 
for a moment at the myths to which we are referred The legend ‘of 
Marduk’s death and subsequent revival is inferred from the fact that 
his grave ıs reported to have been shown in Babyloma~* No actual 
account of what happ2ned has so far come down to us It 1s not 
unlikely that Marduk, as the representative of the spring-tide sun, 
1s ın reality the revived sun-god Dumuzi or Tammuz, with the account 
of whose death students of archeology are well acquainted. Dumuzi 
was wounded by a wile boar and expired Ishtar, who had loved him, 
was thereby thrown into deep grief, and her well-known descent into 
Hades is generally supposed to have been undertaken with the object 
of rescuing her lover From the realm of the dead Osis, who has 
been successfully identified by Mr J C Ball and Professor Sayce 
(Hibbert Lectures, p 231, note) with the Babyloman god Asari, 
who ıs himself none other than Marduk, ıs the hero of the most 
elaborate resurrection legend of ancient times He is Dumuzi and 
Marduk allin ons, and much besides He was killed and thrown into 
the Nile by the artifice of his brother Set After a time Ins body 
was recovered by Isis, ms sister-wife, but Set, having found its hiding- 
place, cut ıt up into fourteen parts, which he scattered in all directions 
Isis, however, dnven by love for her husband, succeeded ın finding 
the different parts of the body She pieced them together, embalmed 
the remains, and by means of potent icantations secured a renewed 
and perpetual existence to the slain Osiris The legend of Adonis 
represents another form of the same story What Ishtar was to 
Dumuzi and Isis to Osiris, Aphrodite was to Adonis He also died 
from the wound inflicted by a wild boar, and he ıs year by year 
revived afresh by the incantations of his worshippers These are in 
brief the most prevalent forms of the far-spread myth with which 
we are asked to compare the Gospel accounts of the resurrection 
Now it 1s on the face of ıt clear that neither the facts narrated ın the 
New Testament nor the literary form of the narratives suggest a 
dependence on these ancient myths The idea of life msing out of 
death, which was very early connected with the career of the sun, 
is indeed—as might be expected—at least as conspicuous in the 
early Christian records as elsewhere But in order to be persuaded: 
that the disciples, who with such wonderful power of personal con- 
viction are reported to have founded the Christian Church, merely 


* Zimmern, “ Keilinschnften und das Alte Testament” 3rd edition, p. 371 
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reproduced an ancient myth which had somehcw found its way mto 
pre-Christian Jewish writings supposed to have once existed, we ought 
to have the strongest possible literary evidence in confirmation of the 
theory that the narratives of the resurrection are borrowed, or at any 
rate very highly coloared, by the legends of Dumuzi and Ishtar, Osiris 
and Isis, and Adonis and Aphrodite We have on the one hand the 
foundation of the Caurch, which can only properly be explained by 
the reality of the disciples’ belief ın the resurrection Psychological 
science supports the same view of things, and we have besides the 
evidence of five or sıx independent literary witnesses testifying to the 
substantial truth of the same series of reported facts In face of 
such an array of evidence it ought to b2 quite conclusively 
demonstrated on the other side that the parallel between the narratives 
of Christ’s resurrection and the various forms of the solar myth is 
complete or all but complete But no such parallel has been shown 
to exist, and we are, therefore, bound to reject the new mythical 
theory, however great the personal authority of the writer who has 
proposed it to us 

The argument, so far as in the present paper ıt was mtended to 
be carried, is at an end, but a remark may be adced on the importance 
of the subject It 1s in fact, only the high significance of the matter 
at stake which justifies whatever special emphasis has been laid on 
the evidence directed against the conclusions of so renowned and 
truth-loving an authority as Professor Cheyne The narratives of the 
resurrection of Christ are—apart from the value connected with the_ 
foundation of the Church—the bulwark of the Delief ın immortality, 
and the mythical theory a:ms—without intention, indeed, on 
Professor Cheyne’s part—at overthrowing this bulwark Appearances 
and the observations, so far as they go, of physical science lend no 
support to the idea of immortality, and philosophy has also failed 
to demonstrate it But the new theory ıs at bottom the most negative 
of all, for ıt ultimately only rests on divers phases ın the career of the 
sun across the sky It 1s, indeed, true that the hypothesis of subjective 
visions applied by many to the narratives of Chzst’s resurrection also 
leaves the doctrine cf immortality unconfirmed, and ıt would surely 
be worth while to wo-k out a proof (so far as in the nature of the case 
it 1s possible to do so) ın favour of the objective reality of Chnist’s 
appearances after death The argument which ın the’ present paper 
has been directed against the mythical theory might then serve as a 
preliminary step to the fuller and deeper investigation of the entire 
problem 

(5 MARGOLIOUTH. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY OF 
FRANCE. 


The magic of property turns sand to gold Give a mana bleak 
rock and he will turn 1t into a garden, give lum a nine years’ lease 
ot a garden, and he will convert 1t into a desert 

ARTHUR YOUNG 


VERYBODY knows that France ıs a very wealthy country, but 
only a few people are aware that the wealth of France 1s 
almost exclusively derived from agriculture, that with her prosperity 
1s synonymous with agricultural prosperity Whilst the United 
States, Germany and this country owe their wealth chiefly to their 
manufacturing industry, France derives only httle of her wealth from 
her manufactures, as may be seen from the comparatively very 
small quantity of coal used ın that country Manufacturing is at 
present based almost solely on steam power Hence the consumption 
of coal in a country gives a fair mdication of tts manufacturing 
activity Leaving exports and imports of coal aside, we find that, in 
1903, the United States produced 319,661,000 tons of coal and 
hgnite, that Great Britain produced 234,031,000 tons of coal and 
lignite, and that Germany produced 162,457,000 tons of coal and 
hgnite, while France produced only 34,916,000 tons of coal and 
lignite The fact that Great Britain produces 53 tons of coal per 
inhabitant per-year,that the Inited-States_produges 4 tons of coal 
per inhabitant per year, and that Germany produces 3 tons of coal per 
inhabitant per year, whilst France produces only nine-tenths of a ton 
per inhabitant per year and uses, allowing for coal imports, only 
about 114 tons of coal per inhabitant per year shows that the wealth 
of France is built up not on the basis of manufacturing industries and 
trade, but on that of her agriculture 
That the great wealth of France 1s almost exclusively derived from 
her agriculture is all the more surpmsing if we bear ın mind that 
her wealth ıs of very recent date, that up to the time of the 
Revolution the French peasantry was perhaps ,the poorest peasantry 
in Western Europe, that French agriculture was frightfully neglected, 
and that France, notwithstandmg her frequent revolutions and her 
most ruinous invasions and losses of territory, and in spite of great 
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national calamities which, fiom time to time, have befallen her rural 
industries, has raised her agriculture to a state of great piospenty 

A glance into the past will show us the s-ate of France’s agriculture 
in former times The necessity of taking a short historical survey of 
agricultural France will appear in the course of this article In 1688, 
Bruyére described in “Les Caractéres” the wretched state of the 
French peasantry, rom which we may conclude as to the wretched 
state of French agr.culture, as follows — 


L’on voit certains animaux farouches, des males et des femelles, 
répandus par la campagne, noirs, livides et tout brilés du soleil, 
attachés a la terre qu’ils foullent et qu’1ls remuent avec une 
opiniatreté invincible ils ont comme une voix articulée et quand 
ils se lèvent sur leurs pieds, 1s montrent une face humaine et, en 
effet, ils sont Ces hommes 


Saint Simon, in 1725, and Massillon, the great orator, ın 1740, 
described the harrowing and hopeless condition of the rural popula- 
tion of France in a similar manner Between 1787 and 1780, the 
celebrated Arthur Young, the greatest practical agricultural writer of 
his time, investigated the rural industiies 07 France, and he declared 
that agriculture was carried on in France on barbarous principles, 
that cultivation was execrable, that he never saw a single instance of 
good husbandry on a small farm, that the country people were too 
poor to wear shoes and stockings, that windowless cottages, worse 
than Irish hovels, were common, that ın many districts the peasants 
lived almost exclusively upon bread made cf buckwheat or barley and 
drank nothing but water, that cattle were fed on weeds, that a single 
fruit tree standing in about ten perches of ground constituted a farm, 
etc Having during his lengthy travels investigated rural France in 
the most pamstaking and conscientious manner, he compared agricul- 
tural France with agricultural England as follows — 


The price of labour 1s 76 °/, below that of England Country 
labour being 76 °/, cheaper in France than in England, ıt may be 
inferred that all those classes which cepend upon labour and are 
the most numerous ın society are 76 °/, less at their ease, worse fed, 
worse clothed and worse supported both ın sickness and ın health 
than the same classes in England And if the labouring poor 
consume 76 % less than the poor ın our kingdom, they consequently 
afford ın the same ratio a worse market to the farmer, whence 
agriculture suffers in the same proportion, and ought to be found 
by this comb:nation at least 76 °/, worse than the agriculture 
in England. 


Arthur Young appears to have thought the position of French 
agriculture to be utterly hopeless, for, after a careful calculation, he 
came to the conclusion that the sum of money which would be needed 
for properly equipping the rural industries of France was so enormous 
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that the task of brmgmg French agriculture up to the devel of 
English agriculture was beyond the power of man He says ,— 


The inferiority of French to English capital employed ın agriculture 
forms a deficiency of £458,500,000 Hence it 1s that ıt would demand 
this vast sum to be expended and invested ın the agriculture of 
France to bring the whole of that kingdom to an acreable equality 
with England. 


A hundred years ago, and even fifty years ago, our highly flourishing 
agriculture far outshone that of most other countries, France included 
In 1854, Lavergne wrote, with perfect justification “L’agriculture 
“anglaise, prise dans son ensemble, est aujourd’hui la première du 
“monde,” and French agriculturists used to come to this country, 
where with wonder and envy they studied our rural industries, 
observed our agricultural prosperity, and endeavoured to adopt our 
agricultural methods Now, our great agnicultural supetority has 
disappeared, the prosperity of our rural industries ıs a thing of the 
past, and during the last few decades our agriculture has shrunk and 
decayed, whilst that of France has flourished and increased How 
has this surprising change been brought about? What ıs the secret 
of France’s agricultural success and the cause of Great Britams 
agricultural failure? Can we profit from the example of France, and 
revive or re-create our agriculture? These are questions which 
should occupy all those Englishmen who have the welfare of ther 
country earnestly at heart, and therefore ıt ıs worth while to 
investigate the history of French agriculture, and the causes of its 
great success 

The belief is very widely held that France owes her great wealth 
principally to the thrifty habits of the people. But this belief 1s 
erroneous, inasmuch as French thnft is only one of the factors, and 
probably one of the minor factors, which have brought about France’s 
agricultural prosperity, and therefore her national prosperity 

Before the Revolution, rural France resembled rural England, 
and, perhaps still more rural Ireland, of the present day France 
possessed a wealthy land-owning nobility, and the noblemen who drew 
their wealth from the land spent the money derived from the land 
not on the land whence ıt came, but in Paris or in Versailles, where 
they tred to rval one another ın pompous magnificence, and to 
emulate the Court Through their long absence from their properties 
the French aristocracy had become completely estranged from the 
land In their absence their possessions were managed by their 
baılıífs, solely for the purpose of providing the maximum of funds 
for their masters There were taxes on land and on the profits 
of farming, and these taxes were very onerous, arbitrary, and hable 
to fluctuate. French agriculturists suffered also under harsh and 
unjust game laws, for the land-owners saw im their land not the 
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most impoitant faczor of national production and of national wealth, 
but only of their income and amusement National as well as 
local taxation was clumsily arranged, mequitably adjusted and 
harshly exacted. 

Before the Revolution France had 27,000,000 inhabitants, Two- 
thirds of the agricultural area of the country were in the hands of 
the nobility and of the clergy, who, together, counted about 500,000 
people Of the remaining 26,500,000 people, part had not enough 
land to make a hving and not enough money to exploit properly the 
land they had, for their working capital was taken by the tax- 
gatherer, part were landless The large aristocratic estates were 
partly left more or less uncultivated in order to preserve the game 
Unfortunately there was no hope that these large estates would 
gradually be divided and come into the hands of the agricultural 
workers, and thus become agncultually exploited, because the 
Drow ad ainesse and the Retrait lignager favoured the perpetual 
retention of large estates m the hands of the same family, and made 
their disposal almcst impossible Those peasants who were land- 
owners were more land-owners in name than in reality, for by the 
arbitrary exactions to which they had to submit the result of their 
labour was not their own 

The unhappy French peasants suffered not only from the selfish- 
ness and short-sightedness of the land-owners, from their absence 
from their estates and from over-taxation and other exactions, but 
also from certain abuses which had gradually grown up in France 
Provincial and local customs, barriers where arbitrary and outrageously 
Ingh exactions were umposed, made the necessary exchange of town 
produce against country produce as difficult and sometimes as 
impossible as do the extortionate charges of our own railways at the 
present day Therefore it happened, according to Messieurs 
Ammann and Ccutent, that “A measure of wine which cost a sou in 
“Orléans cost twenty sous in Normandy, through the charges imposed 
“upon the transpor: of the wine, whilst the products of China and 
“Japan, which had to travel three thousand leagues, were sold at 
“three or four times the price which they fetched in Asia” Evidently 
the French Customs arrangements favoured the foreigner to the cost 
of the home producer, as happens ın this country 

The French peasant could not sell his produce at a fair price, for 
certain unscrupulous individuals did not blush to impoverish the 
unhappy peasant by the manipulation of the markets and by fraud, 
which, unfortunately, was not pumshable Of such frauds the 
infamous transaction in connection with the Pacte de Famine, the 
celebiated grain ring which was established with the approval of 
Lous XV, should be mentioned The producers were plundered 
by the middleman All who had power or brains in France made a 
living without work, and the peasants had to keep countless noblemen 
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and their retamers, Government officials, lawyers, middlemen, etc, 
in luxurious idleness The consumer ruled France and starved the 
producer to death. 

The Revolution, and the subsequent wars of Napoleon I cost 
France 2,000,000 lives, and national property of incalculable value 
However, although these enormous losses fell almost exclusively on 
the French peasantry, the agriculture of France wonderfully grew in 
strength and wealth, even during those stormy times French agri- 
culture started on its upward movement as soon as the French 
peasants were given a sufficiency of land and stability of conditions, 
and taxes were ımposed in accordance with the ability of the 
dividual to pay them. The democratisation of French agriculture 
laid the foundation of France’s wealth 

In consequence of the French Revolution, the huge estates which 
either were uneconomically exploited, or were left unexploited 
by their anstocratic or clerical owners, were cut up mto peasants’ 
holdings, and the numerous fiscal and feudal abuses which weighed 
down the peasant were abolished At last, the principle “Tout suget 
“dow contribuer aux charges de Etat proportinellement à 
“ses facultés, Pimpôt dort étre assis sur le revenu et tout privilège 
“exemptant de cette contribution est inguste? which Vauban had put 
forth in 1707 1n his “Prozet d'une dime royale,’ was definitely adopted 
However, although the French peasants recerved land and were 
henceforward equitably treated, their financial burden was still very 
heavy, and has remained very heavy ever since, for French agriculture 
has had to bear all those enormous expenses which France has 
incurred since the great Revolution, and which have made her the most 
heavily-taxed country on the Continent of Europe 

Now let us glance at the progress of French agriculture since 
Napoleon’s time The largest crop of France 1s the wheat crop 
Therefore the following table will be of interest, masmuch as it 
gives an indication of the substantial progress which French 
agriculture has made since 1815 — 


AREA UNDER WHEAT. 


1815 . . 4,591,677 hectares 1869 . 7,934,087 hectares 
1825 4,854,169 —, 1871». 6,397,801 » 
1835» 5,338,043 ss 1875 + 6,976,115 » 
1845 severe 5743135 » 1885... 6,956,765 » 
1855 - 6,419,330 3 1895 7,001,669 
1865... 6,904,892 j 1900 ... 6,864,070 49 


From the foregoing figures it appears that the area under wheat 
grew, between 1815 and 1869, from 4,591,677 hectares to 7,934,087 
hectares, or increased by no less than 50 per cent Between 1869 
and 1871 the area under wheat suddenly enormously decreased, 
“having shrunk by more than 1,500,000 hectares, in consequence of 
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the war of 1870-71, and of the loss of Alsace-Lorraie, but since then 
the national wheat production has again greatly expanded, although 
of late years a considerable reduction in the area under wheat has 
taken place This reduction is due to the enormous grain exports 
of the United States, which have had a very harmful, although not 
a fatal, effect upon the agriculture of France 

The flooding of Europe with American grain has terribly crippled 
our wheat production, but it has affected France but shghtly, as the 
following figures prove — 


Area under Wheat Area under Wheat 
in Great Britain in France 
I875 sesse 3,514,088 acres +. 19,231,000 acres, 
Tg00 1,901,014 y o - 16,954,253 » 


From the foregoing figures ıt appears that the area under wheat 
in France has, between 1875 and 1900, shrunk by only 1% per cent, 
whilst the British wheat area has shrunk by almost 50 per cent 
During the critical time between 1882 and 1892, when our area 
under crops shrank very seriously, the agricultural area of France was 
reduced as follows — 


Total Agricultural 




















Area. Area under Vine Area under Cereals 

1882 20,017,582 hectares . 2,196,799 heczares 15,096,066 hectares 
1892 25,771,419 ” 1,800,489 ” 14,827,085 ” 
— 246,163 ” — 396,310 n — 268,981 5 
Area under Area under Area under 

Tubers and Roots Cultivated Grass Industrial Plants. 

1882 .. 1,891,327 hectares 4.096,797 hectares .. 515,840 hectares 
1892 .. 2,238,055 Fe 4,100,721 i 531,508 =, 

+ 346,728 + 3,924 + 15,668 





It appears from the foregomg table that the whole agricultural 
area decreased between 1882 and 1892 by less than one per cent, 
and this decrease was considerably more than accounted for by the 
shrinkage of the area under vines which took place through a special 
cause, which will be described in the course of this article Whilst 
the area under cereals shrank by 268,981 hectares, the area under 
tubers and roots, cultivated grass and industrial plants, more than 
compensated for that shnnkage, and consequently it may be said 
that French agriculture had not lost ground between 1882 and 1892, 
a period during which British agriculture decayed ın the most 
lamentable manner 

If we wish to study the progress of French agniculture and the 
effect of American competition upon French agriculture, we must 
not only look at the changes which have taken place in the agnicultural 
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area of France but also at the rise in the yield of wheat per hectare 
which, since Napoleonic times, has changed as follows — 


AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT PER HECTARE 


1816-20 .. 10,22 hectolitres 1831-85.... 1577 hectolitres. 
1821-30 e... II gO 5 1886-90 sesse I5 53 ” 
1851-60. s. 13.99 ” 1891-95 15 63 ” 

' 1871 80 14 60 is 


A glance at the foregoing tables shows that between 1815 and 1885 
not only the area under wheat shows an enormous expansion, but 
that at the same time 50 per cent more wheat was produced per 
acre all over France, so that the production of wheat in France 
considerably more than doubled During the last twenty years, 
however, the progress m the extensive and mtensive develop- 
ment of the culture of wheat has temporarily given place to some 
shght retrogression, and it cannot be doubted that the shrinkage 
both ın the area under wheat and in the quantity of wheat produced 
per acre 1s chiefly due to the disheartening effect which the heavy fall 
in wheat prices, and the sudden and apparently irresistible inrush of 
unlimited quantities of Amencan wheat, have had on the French 
agriculturists Unfortunately not only has the yield of wheat per acre 
decreased, after having continually increased during seventy years, 
but the other cereal crops have followed a similar course. Oats, 
barley and rye produced from year to year more per acre, until France 
began to be flooded with American gram, but then the results per 
acre of oats, barley and rye also decreased through the discouragement 
of the farmers 

Great Britain derives her wealth from her manufacturing industries, 
her trade, her shipping, her agriculture, her Colomes and her foreign 
mvestments, and agriculture ıs now not by any means the pmncipal 
source of our national income France, on the other hand, has 
comparatively only an insignificant manufacturing industry, she has 
little trade, her colomies are economically unprofitable, and her foreign 
investments are bought almost exclusively with the money which she 
has made out of her agriculture Consequently France could not 
passively look on whilst the United States and Argentina were 
destroymg her principal and almost her only industry, and she 
nghtly determined to protect he: agriculture in every possible way. 
To British people ıt may seem an anachronism that a European Power 
should deliberately resolve to remain an agricultural country almost 
at any price Stull, France had no choice, for in the absence of vast 
coalfields, such as are possessed by this country, and in the consequent 
absence of a highly-developed manufacturing industry, she had to 
protect with all the means in her possession those sources of wealth 
with which Nature had endowed her 

After 1861 France had an import duty on wheat which amounted 


ia 
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only to 620 francs per ton, but, owing to the inrush of American 
wheat that duty was in 1885 increased to 30 francs per ton for 
European wheat, whilst, ıt is significant to observe, extra~-European 
wheat was taxed with no less than 66 francs per ton In 1887 these 
duties were again put up, and in 1894 they were increased to 70 francs 
per ton on wheat, and to from 110 to 160 francs per ton on wheat 
flour In view of the fact that these duties are equal to an impost 
of from 30 to 40 Der cent ad valorem on wheat, and from 40 to 50 
per cent upon the price of flour, it 1s clear how very strongly France 
protects her agriculture However, these corn duties are not imposed 
m a mechanical and uncompromising fashion, but are lable to 
be lowered, or even to be abolished, in case of need In 1898, for 
instance, when the stock of corn had run very low in consequence of 
a bad harvest, ani when bread pnces threatened to become exces- 
sively high, the Government suspended the corn duties for a time in 
order to provide cheap grain and to defeat the machinations of those 
who try, at the cost of the nation, to profit by the temporary scarcity 
of bread stuffs France means <o protect her agriculture at any cost, 
and therefore she refuses to conclude commercial treaties which limit 
her liberty of action with regard to the corn duties 

The effect of France’s protective policy has, on the whole, been 
most satisfactory z0 the agriculture of France If we leave out of 
account all those exotic agricultural products which France cannot 
raise herself, we find that in 1884, the year which preceded the 
imposition of heavy protective duties on grain and other agnicultural 
produce, France -_mported agricultural produce to the value of 
1,094,000,000 francs, and exported agricultural products to the value of 
only 652,000,000 francs Hence France had to pay to foreign countries 
on balance 441,00c,000 francs for agricultural produce which she might 
have raised herself, and besides, her home market was spoilt by cheap 
foreign produce ‘The tariffs of 1885, 1887 and 1894 have completely 
changed the aspect of France’s foreign trade in agricultural produce 
During the last few years the excess of imports over exports has 
disappeared and has given place to an excess of agricultural exports 
Hence we find in 1900 an excess of agricultural exports of 100,000,000 
francs, ın IgOI an excess of exports of 152,000,000 francs, in 1902 an 
excess of 212,000,c00 francs, in 1903 an excess of 62,000,000 francs, m 
1904 an excess of 124,000,000 francs These figures make ıt clear that 
the protectionist tariff has saved the rural mdustnes from decay 

The visitor to France notices hardly any large fields, but finds that 
the whole country 1s divided into sections of very tiny size Hence, 
casual British observers have come to the conclusion that a French 
peasant famly can flourish and prosper on two or three acres of 
ground, and thus the foolish czy of “three acres and a cow” has 
acquired a great, but perfectly undeserved, popularity im certain 
circles However, if we look a little more closely at the holdings 
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of the French peasants, we find that they are ın reality not so small 
as they appear from the window of a railway carriage In 1895 rural 
France was divided into properties as follows .— 


Average Proportion 
Number of Size of Quantity of to whole 

Properties Properties Land owned Rural Area. 
up to 2$ acres... 2,235,405. 2 acres - 1,327,300 hectares = 268 °/, 
ah—25 „ . 2,617,558. II » 11,244,700 » =2277 lo 
25—100 p se 7ILTI8 5O s w+: 14,313,400 n = 28 99 °/o 
above roo „ . 138,761. «406 4, + 22,493,400 »  =45 6 °lo 


From the foregoing figures ıt appears that only 268 per cent of 
the rural land ıs owned by men who possess less than 2} acres, 
whilst more than 50 per cent 1s held by substantial peasants who own 
from 23% to 100 acres, and who, on an average, possess about 20 
acres In reality the large peasants possess a greater portion of the 
agnicultural area than ıs apparent from the foregoing table, which 1s 
not quite accurate Much forest, and heath, and park, etc, 1s com- 
prised in the holdings above 100 acres, and if more detailed statistics, 
stating separately the purely agricultural and other lands, could be 
given, 1t would be found that the large peasants own about two-thirds 
of the agricultural area of France 

.During the last two decades the very small agricultural properties 
have considerably mcreased in number Between 1882 and 1895, 
for instance, the holdings of less than 214 acres have increased from 
2,168,000 to 2,235,405, but ıt would be rash to conclude from this 
increase that the cultivation of such small properties could be 
advantageously undertaken ın this country The small agricultural 
properties occur chiefly m the Departments of the Seine, Rhone, 
Nord, Puy-de-Dôme, Haute Garonne and Gard, that 1s, in 
districts which are close to Pars, Lille, Lyons, Toulouse and 
Marseilles, where market gardening for the neighbourmg towns 1s 
highly developed Besides these, numerous small proprietors who are 
engaged in the culture of vineyards own less than 234 acres, and a 
large number of agricultural labourers who own patches of ground 
appear in the official statistics as owners of land Independent 
peasants who own only a few acres of ground are very few, and the 
number of small market gardeners ıs very limited, except in the 
immediate surroundings of large towns Therefore it 1s out of the 
question that Za petete culture could successfully be mtroduced in 
England, especially as 1t must be doubted whether Enghshmen would 
find market gardening on a very small scale to their taste Market 
gardening, as carried on in France, requires certain natural gifts 
and characteristics which are rather found ın France than in this 
country It requires constant application, an artist’s love of the work, 
a muser’s care of the farthings, the utmost frugality and prudence on 
the part of the owner, cheap transport rates for small quantities of 
produce and the absence of the exacting middleman English 
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conditions seem therefore not to be favourable to market gardening 
in the French style, otherwise, English land-owners would long ago 
have induced some French maraichers to settle in England in order 
to spread through them the knowledge of market gardening 

The mainstay of agricultural France 1s not the small peasant but 
the man who works from ten to fifty acres of freehold land In 
France, as in other countries on the Continent, ıt has been found 
that both very small peasant properties and very large farms are 
economically wasteful Hence the substantial peasants, both in France 
and in Germany, have proved the most successful agricultunsts 
and have increased, whilst those who own less than ten acres and 
those who own more than fifty acres have decreased ın number, as 
the following table proves — 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN FRANCE 


Properties 
Properties Properties Increase or 
1882 1895 Decrease 
24 to 124 acres ..... 1,866,000 1,829,259 — 36,747 
12$ tO 50 yyw wees 1,200,000... 1,217,706 + 17,706 
50 tO IOO 4, wees 296,000 ... 281,711 — 14,289 


Durmg the last three or four decades French agriculture has not 
only suffered from trans-oceanic competition, with which all English 
farmers are only too familar, but from various inflictions which, 
happily, are unknown to our rural industries, and therefore it may 
be said that Frerch agriculture has had to contend with greater 
difficulties than our own rural industries One of the most valuable 
of French crops is the vine crop, for France ıs the wine-producing 
country par excellence In 1900 the Italian Mister of Agriculture 
published statistics, according to which in that year 163,000,000 
hectolitres of wine were produced in the world, of which no less than 
67,000,000 hectolitres, or almost half the world’s produce, were 
credited to France. As @ rule more wine ıs produced in France than 
in Italy, Spain, Portugal and Germany together The national 
importance of the French wine crop may be gauged from the fact that 
the area under vine in France 1s more than twice larger than ıs the 
area under wheat in this country. The vine-producing industry of 
France gives occupation to several millon people, and the com- 
mercial value of the wine produced fluctuates between 450,000,000 
and 100,000,000 The vine-growing industry of France developed 
vigorously after the time of the Revolution, and the area under vine 
constantly increased until the appearance of the phylloxera almost 
ruined the vineyards of France The effect of that dreadful scourge 
may to some extent be seen from the following figures :— 


AREA UNDER VINE. 
1869 . 2,643,174 hectares. 1885 . 1,971,282 hectares. 
IJI me 2,417223 » 1895 1,747,012 y 
1875 see 2,396,139 ” IQOO see 1,739,451 ” 
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These figures show that between 1869 and 1900 the territory 
under vine has constantly shrunk, and that now only two-thirds: 
of the area ıs planted with vine which in 1869 was so planted. 
The phylloxera first appeared in 1865, and as no effective means of 
extirpating the insect or of protecting the vines could be discovered, 
it gradually spread over the vineyards of the whole of France and 
carried destruction with it wherever it appeared In 1869, M. 
Lalman, of Bordeaux, happily was able to demonstrate that American 
vines are able to resist the msect because they have more and 
stronger roots, and as it was found that ıt was impossible to stop 
the ravages of the insect by putting the vineyards under water, or 
by treating the ground with various chemicals, the replanting of the 
devastated vineyards had to be effected, and this enormously costly 
task was undertaken with the greatest energy By 1882, 17,096 
hectares had thus been replanted , by 1890, 436,018 hectares had been 
covered with American vines, by 1893, American vine occupied 
736,361 hectares, ım 1900 it occupied 1,036,905 hectares, and in 
1902, 1,127,029 hectares, or almost 3,000,000 acres As the whole 
area under vine amounted to 1,736,735 hectares in 1902, ıt appears 
that about two-thirds of the French vines were destroyed and had 
to be replanted. Hence two-thirds of the French wines are nghtly 
considered American wines 

Another great disaster which befell French agriculture was the war 
of 1870-71 The war and the subsequent outbreak of the Commune 
not only cost the lives of 600,000 people, of whom probably four- 
fifths belonged to the agricultural section of the community, but it 
greatly reduced agricultural soil and especially the hive-stock of the 
country The shrinkage in the number of cattle and horses may be 
seen from the following figures :— 





Horses Cattle 
1866... 3931 3,232 12,733,188 
1873 5 2,742708 e 11,721,459 
— 570,524 — 1,011,729 


By 1873, part of the losses ın live-stock caused by the war had probably 
already been made good. If live-stock censuses had been taken 
immediately before and immediately after the war, 1t would probably 
have been found that that unfortunate war had cost the lives of two 
million cattle and horses In her reduced terntory France has 
vigorously developed her stock-raising industry Between 1873 and 
1901 her horses have increased from 2,742,708 to 2,926,382, and her 
cattle have increased from 11,721,495 to 14,673,810 But not only has 
the live-stock increased in quantity but also in quality, for the types 
of horses and cattle have been immensely improved 
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The foregoing facts and figures show that the agricultural prosperity 
of France has constantly and marvellously grown since the time when 
it was freed from its feudal fetters, and that it has not been crushed 
by the numerous wars and revolutions of France, by the trans- 
oceanic competition which flooded France with cheap grain, meat 
and wool, by the pests which attacked her crops or by the heavy 
taxation which it has had to bear in the past, and which ıt has still 
to bear at the present moment. How ıs ıt that French agriculture 
has successfully overcome all its difficulties, whilst British agriculture 
has decayed? 

There are two causes which have greatly assisted the French 
agiiculturists in their fight against adversity, and they are — 


1 The intelligent fostering of agriculture by the State 
2 Co-operation 


Two hundred and fifty years ago Colbert wrote, “The most precious 
“treasure which a State possesses 1s the labour of the people,” and 
since the time of Colbert the fostering of the national industries has 
been the constant aim and endeavour of all the great rulers of France 
As agriculture was always the chief industry of the country, it 
received most attention in this respect from the various French 
Governments, and their endeavours have, on the whole, had the most 
happy effect The activity of the French Government in fostering 
agriculture may best be seen by considering the part which the 
Ministry of Agricrlture ıs playing at present This Ministry was 
established ın 1881, and its yearly expenditure has risen from 
39,024,168 francs in 1881 to 51,648,104 francs, or more than 
$2,000,000 in 1901 Three-quarters of this heavy yearly expenditure ~ 
are derived from the mcome yielded by the State forests and by 
the taxation of betting, of which details will be given in the course 
of this article It 1s most interesting to see how the French Ministry 
of Agriculture spends the large sums before-named, and therefore 
the most interesting items of the Budget of 1904 are given — 


Francs 

Medals for agricultural merit. . x . 17,000 
Assistance given to agriculturists ın respect of 
national calamities and aid to agricultural mutual 

aid societies on = 3 . wee 2,350,000 

Expenditure 1n connection with the raising of lve stock 1,985,800 


Subsidies given to various agricultural institutions 1,938,200 
Encouragement of agriculturists by means of subsidies 

to agricultural societies, prizes and medals ... 2,080,000 
Prizes to sericulturists sie ate : . © 4,228,000 
Prizes for culture of flax and hemp .. 3 ves 2,000,000 
Expenses for defending and replanting vineyards ... 400,000 


Expenses for veterinary schools a . wee: 499,400 
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Francs 

Expenses for veterinary clinics and hospitals ace 120,000 

Expenses ın connection with infectious diseases .. 300,0¢0 
Compensation paid to owners of tuberculous animals 

and expenditure on prophylactic inoculation 715,000 

Expenditure in connection with studs ds ‘ 6,431,140 

Encouragement ın horse-breeding 1,500,000 


For irngation, drainage and agricultural melioration 1,477,400 
Subsidies in respect of irmgation, dramage, and 


agricultural melioration ia 656,c00 
Guarantee of interest in respect of ditto wee 1,132,789 
Mehoration and upkeep of forests, dunes and water 
courses bes see sé 1,350,000 
Preservation of lands ın the mountains bs see 3,500,000 
etc, etc ' 


France fosters her agriculture m every conceivable way, both 
directly and indirectly, but this fostering policy has by no means 
killed individual imitiative, as will be seen later on 

Agriculture ıs fostered by the Government not only by means of 
subsidies, money prizes, etc France has no less than thirty-eight 
agricultural experimental stations which serve general purposes and 
which are attached either to the Ministry of Agriculture or to the 
Universities These institutions possess well-equipped chemical 
laboratories, and it 1s their duty to analyse the soil for the cultivators, 
and by examming chemical manure, testing seed, etc, to protect 
them against fraud Besides these general experimental] stations 
there are twenty-eight agricultural experimental stations which serve 
special objects, there being five istitutions for the vine industry, 
four for the dairying mdustry, three for the study of entomology and of 
noxious msects, and seven devoted to experimenting with seed, 
testing machinery, vegetable pathology, fisheries, etc. The principal 
institute for the scientific teaching of agriculture is the Jmstetet 
Agronomique m Paris, which has been modelled upon the Landwirt- 
schaftliche Hochschule m Berlin Unfortunately these numerous 
institutions are individually not sufficiently endowed Hence both 
research and tuition are not as good as they might be, and in the 
application of science to agriculture Germany ıs at present ahead of 
France Nevertheless France has made enormous progress in the 
application of science to agniculture, and although the funds for 
agricultural research and tuition are too small, France spent in that 
direction no less than 4,342,510 francs ın 1893 and 5,040,200 ın 1903, 
where a few decades ago she spent less than half-a-milhon francs 
In future France will spend more on agricultual research and tuition 

The betting mama ıs as strongly developed in France as ıt 1s in 
this country, but the French Government does not try to stop betting 
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by legıslatıve enactments which are apt to be evaded and to prove a 
dead letter, but ıt regulates and supervises the betting by means of 
official bookmakers, and taxes at the same time all bets for the 
benefit of the State and of the community Of the money engaged in 
betting in the official betting insti-ution, the Par: Mutuel, two per cent 15 
retamed for local charities, bne per cent 1s used for the encouragement 
of horse-breeding and four per cent goes to the horse-racing 
societies By this shght taxation of bets much gcod ıs effected 
The one per cent. used for the encouragement of horse-breeding, 
for instance, furnished 24,029,748 francs, or almost £1,000,000, 
between 1891 and 1902 Altogether the Fiench Government spends 
about £200,000 per annum on the national studs, and on the 
encouragement of horse-breeding, and ıt keeps up no less than twenty- 
three different stations throughout Fiance, where, on January Ist, 
1903, 3,178 stallions were kept 

The Ministry of Agriculture 1s at enormous expense ın reafforesting 
large tracts of the country Dur:ng the last few decades the French 
Goveinment has, in the Alps, the Cevennes and the Pyrenees, planted 
more than 250,000 acres of forest, at a cost of 78,075,618 fiancs, and 
it will reafforest a further 150,000 acies at an estimated expense of 
87,100,000 francs Furthermore, the State and individual Depart- 
ments have since 1860 spent 10,537,782 fiancs in aid towards the 
reafforesting of communal and private lands, and already more than 
250,000 acres of such lands have been replanted with trees Through 
this policy the area under forest in France was increased by more 
than Ic per cent between 1882 and 1892 

The tendency of the rural population to desert the country and 
to live in towns exists also in France, although it ıs there by no means 
so strong as ıt 1s i this countiy, and the reason for this difference 
is obvious The landless rural labourer in Great Britain has, as a 
rule, nothing that attaches him to the country except his wages, 
or, rather, he is attached to his wages, without troubling whether 
they are country wages or town wages, but the French peasant, 
even 1f he has only a few acres, ıs retained ın his village by the fact 
that he is a freeholder, that he has property near his village He ıs 
attached to the scil not by sentiment but by the strongest of ties, 
self-interest The attractions of French towns are quite as great as 
are the attractions of Englısh towns , and as all the able-bodied youths 
spend several years of their lives in towns, whilst they serve in the 
army, they return with a thorough knowledge of town hfe to their 
native village, which, not unnaturally, they find mexpressibly dull 
Hence it ıs the idee] of every French peasant to live in Pans Never- 
theless the peasants do not frequently sell thew property and come 
to town After all, countrymen are less eager to run after proble- 
matic amusement in town than they are desirous to secure for 
themselves a safe and certain, though modest, livelihood Whether 
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prices are good or whether they are bad, the small peasant 1s certain 
to make a hving on his freehold land, for he consumes the largest 
part of the harvest and sells only a comparatively small portion of 
his pioduce, which he converts ito clothing, etc Therefore the 
freehold peasant will, even if times are bad, not easily sell hus land 
and “try his luck” in town, where there ıs little work for which 
he 1s fitted No working man ın his senses exchanges a modest 
certainty for an uncertainty Besides, the peasant, unless he secures 
a situation as a coachman or an ostler, has to join the lowest town 
proletariat, the unskilled labourers Therefore the French peasant, 
even if he yearns after town, stops on the land, whilst the landless 
rural labourer ın this country turns his back on the land without a 
regret if he can get a higher wage in town than in the country 

Fifty years ago, Lavergne declared “The best cultivation in France 
“is, on the whole, that of the peasant propnietors” But since then 
the cheapening of transport and the introduction of very expensive 
labour-saving machinery have for a time given the wealthy landed 
proprietors of France a great advantage over the peasant proprietors 
Besides, the great landed proprietors could until lately buy and sell 
at a greater advantage than could the peasants Hence the machine 
doctrine, with its motto, “Most produce by least exertion,” was, by 
political economists and others, somewhat rashly applied to agriculture 
also, and it was prophesied that the small French cultivators would 
share the fate of the hand-loom weavers and become extinct in a few 
decades, that agriculture would pay only on a large scale, and that 
the French peasant proprietors would die out, whilst the wealthy 
farmers of Great Britain would flourish 

For a number of years the peasant proprietors suffered acutely 
not only under foreign competition but also under the competition 
of large French estates, where, owing to the great size of individual 
holdings and the wealth of ther owners, labour-saving machinery of 
every kind could be used Besides, the large estates bought more 
cheaply and sold thew produce at higher prices than the peasants 
As the peasant proprietors of France could of course not buy the 
most modern machinery individually, and as they obtained in buying 
and selling worse terms than the big land-owners, they resolved upon 
combining and acting collectively They had before ther eyes the 
example of Germany, where Schultze-Delitzsch, and especially 
Raiffeisen, had maugurated agricultural co-operation, and in 1883 
they followed Germany’s example Monsieur Tanviray, Professor of 
Agriculture ın Blois, founded in that year the first agricultural 
co-operative society among the peasants of his own Department, the 
Loir-et-Cher The objects of that society were to buy manure collec- 
tively at the cheapest price, to defend the participants against fraud 
in buying, to self collectively large quantities of rural produce and to 
instruct the members ın all things appertaining to agriculture Aided 
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by helpful legislation, and by the active assistance and subsidies of 
the State, the co-operative movement spread rapidly in France 


PROGRESS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MovEMENT IN FRANCE 


1883 yi eee 1 Co-operative Agricultural Society. 
1884 eee 5 3 P Societies 
1885 iis n 39 »”» ” ” 
1886 eooo 93 » 3 » 
1891 eee 750 n u 0 
1896 eae wee 1,275 j 3 a 
Igor ane © 24529 ” ” » 


Finding that unity 1s strength, the individual societies combined 
among themselves, and formed regional groups, which again were 
united by a common centre, the Unzon Centrale des Syndtcats des 
Agriculteurs de France, which was founded m 1886 The very 
highly-developed co-operative orgamisation of agricultural France has 
brought.the most far-reaching advantages to the small peasants and 
to the large farmers and land-owners as well Through their excellent 
organisation the agricuiturists have become economically and politically 
a power in the State, for the provincial centres and the Paris centre 
serve as the guardians and defenders of the interests of the cultivators 
and as clearing-houses of useful information Hence the co-operative 
movement has strengthened and modermised agriculture ın France 

Local and regional co-operation has had the effect that, accordmg 
to M Jules Mélne, “the energetic and methodical action of the 
“societies has organisec the control and the sale of seeds and manures 
“im such a manner that the peasants now can obtain the Inghest 
“qualities at prices more than 50 per cent cheaper than they were 
“ten years ago” Formerly the French peasant who came to the 
large markets with a small parcel of produce was entirely in the hands 
of the salesman who, ın his eyes, was a rich and powerful personage 
The peasant had to run after the buyer and accept what was offered 
But now the produce of a whole region is sold through the appointed 
representative of that region, and the relative position of buyer and 
seller has completely changed Through co-operative dealing the 
peasants have become stronger, richer and more businesslike than the 
middlemen, and they can hold out for high prices The middiemen, 
on the other hand, have been put in their proper place, they have 
become obliging, they try to satisfy their large co-operating clients, 
and the salesmen’s mings have disappeared At last real competition 
has been created among the middlemen, who used to throttle the 
producer and to cheat the consumer, and the profitable business of 
the unproductive mddieman, which was founded on the weakness, 
ignorance and timidity of the small farmers, has been spoilt, to the 
benefit of both producers and consumers. The co-operating market 
gaideners of Nantes, for instance, obtam for their produce 20 per 
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cent more than the ordinary market price, the co-operating lemon 
growers at Mentone, who yearly sell lemons to the value of more than 
2,000,000 francs, receive, thanks to co-operation, eleven francs per 
thousand for the first quality, whereas they formerly only received six 
francs, etc 

However, the higher prices thus obtamed' are due not only to 
co-operative dealing, but also to the improvements which, owing 
to co-operation, have been introduced in the growing, selection, 
stormg, collection, packing and despatchmg of agncultural produce, 
for the co-operative societies endeavour, through their executive, to 
improve agriculture in every way The most perfect machinery is 
now at the disposal of the co-operating agriculturists of France, and 
the most up-to-date methods of cultivation have been introduced since 
agriculturists have come to sell the:r produce together and have, there- 
fore, had a personal interest that their neighbours should raise the 
best crops, practise good husbandry and economy and abandon 
wasteful or mefficient cultivation 

Owing to the fact that the co-operauve movement hes endowed 
French agriculture with an excellent organisation, and has led to- 
the application of science to the rural industries, the use of labour- 
saving machmery and of chemical manures has wonderfully increased 
For instance, between 1885 and 1889, on an average only 74,000 tons 
of mitrate of soda was yearly umported into France, but since then 
the imports of nitrate of soda have more than trebled In 1892, 
French agriculture consumed only 500,000 tons of super- 
phosphates, m 1903 it consumed 1250,000 tons, etc Owing 
to the use of improved machinery, such as steam drills, steam 
ploughs, etc, and owing to the plentiful use of the best chemical and 
other manures which co-operation has now brought withm the reach 
of the humblest peasant, the falling-off of the yield per acre previously 
referred to has come to a stop, and a considerable improvement has 
lately taken place in the yield of the crops Wheat, for mstance, 
which yielded 15 43 hectolitres per hectare durmg 1888-1893, has, 
dung 1893-1902, yielded 1665 hectolitres per hectare Durmg the 
same period the yield of rye has nsen from 14 54 to 15 00 hectolitres, 
and the yield of other crops has similarly improved. 

According to the report on the Budget of the Ministry of Agrı- 
culture for 1904, the yearly value of the produce of the French dairy 
industry has, “owing to co-operation and to the assistance of the 
“dairying schools and laboratories, risen from 1,200,000,c00 francs 
“to 1,500,000,000 francs,” and according to official statistics about 
half the butter and half the cheese made in France are being produced 
by co-operative societies The superiority of the co-operating pro- 
ducers over the individual dairies may be seen from the fact that the 
non-co-operating producers use on an average 33 litres of milk to 
make a kilogramme of butter, whilst the co-operating dairy societies 
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use on an average only from 26 to 28 litres of milk to make the same 
quantity Besides, the co-operatively produced butter 1s the better 
butter, it has a readier sale and it obtaims better prices than 
individually made butter 

The co-operative societies have proved most valuable, inasmuch 
as, by their representations, they have induced the Government to 
pass certain measures which are very beneficial to the rural industries, 
and they have, according to the Comte de Rocqmgny, succeeded ın 
obtainmg from the railway compamies lower tariffs for the transport 
of raw material used in agnculture and of agricultural produce 

French agriculture owes much of its prosperity to low transport 
rates on the railways and the canals If French agriculturists had to 
pay those outrageously high rates which by our railways are exacted 
from our starving farmers, French agriculture would be in no better 
position than is our own The recommendations of the spokesmen 
of the rural co-operative societies of France command attention, 
for they speak in the name of a million co-operators Consequently 
it cannot be wondered at that French legislation has become very 
attentive to the wishes of the peasants and eminently favourable to 
agriculturists, since the appointed representatives of agnculture have 
become a power in the State 

Borrowing has ruined many agriculturists in all countnes, for the 
simple reason that the imterest paid for loans is, as a rule, higher 
than the rate of profit which can be obtained from agriculture 
Hence, borrowing on ordinary conditions, as created by the law of 
natural demand and supply, means, zġso facto, ruin to agricultursts 
Thus agriculturists have been taught by experience that they cannot 
make even the most necessary improvements with borrowed money 
unless they obtain it at extraordmarily low rates Both ın France and 
in Germany this great difficulty of the agriculturists has been solved 
im this way, that co-operative credit societies have been formed for 
making to cultivators in want of funds advances at a very low rate of 
interest, and the working capital of these credit societies has been 
supphed by agricultural savings In France there are now more than 
1,500 Mutual Loan Societies, which advance money at rates which as a 
rule fluctuate between three and four per cent Therefore the French 
cultivator, and the German cultivator too, can, as a rule, borrow on 
the secunty of his land through his small credit societies in his 
out-of-the-way village limited amounts more cheaply than can an 
Englishman on gilt-edged stocks from the biggest banks ın the city of 
London As the individual co-operative societies are approached for 
loans only at certain seasons, they used to suffer from a glut of money at 
one time of the year, and from scarcity of loanable funds at another 
time Therefore the credit societies were orgamsed regionally, and 
the regional centre societies, the Cazsses Regionales de Crédit Agricole, 
Mutuel, were allowed to discount bills drawn by co-operative societies 
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and to re-discount them Thus the rural credit arrangements were 
given some elasticity 

In France and in Germany the Government desired to aid this 
most beneficial movement Hence the German Government created 
the Central Genossenschaftskasse, with regard to which details may 
be found in this REVIEW for April, 1905, and endowed it with 
50,000,000 marks free of chage, whilst the Banque de France, at 
the instance of the French Government, placed 40,000,000 francs, 
free of interest, at the disposal of the French co-operative loan 
societies Out of this fund the French Government makes advances 
to the Regional Credit Societies, which, in this way, obtain additional 
working capital Happily the facilities given to the French cultivator 
are not abused, for the French are exceedingly prudent in money 
matters, and they have an mstinctive dread of ‘borrowing, which, to 
the average Englishman, who borrows only too freely—witness the 
countless businesses ın this country which do an immense trade on 
the gradual or deferred payment, or hire-purchase system, which 
frequently is nothing better than a form of disguised usury—seems 
inconcetvable Professor Cauwés was quite night in stating that the 
indebtedness of the French peasant has decreased, notwithstanding 
the additional facilities which have been provided for him, and that 
usury is known less in rural France than it 1s in the rural districts 
of other countries Therefore forced sales of rural properties are 
exceedingly rare in France 

From the foregoing we see that everything has been done that 
experience, science and wise organisation could suggest in order to 
assist the French cultivator; but he ıs still exposed to the worst 
dangers, such as bad seasons, frost, drought, hail, infectious diseases 
and other plagues which thieaten to destroy his crops or his live 
stock It ıs true that societies for insurimg cattle and for imsuring 
crops against hail, etc, exist, but their charges are ın most cases far 
too heavy for small cultivators Therefore co-operative insurance 
societies have begun to spring up, but their number ıs small, as yet 
Out of 4,820 co-opeiative societies counted m France at the end of 
1904, there were 27 live-stock imsurance societies 16 hail insurance 
societies have begun to spring up, but their number 1s small as yet 
Although co-operation ıs wonderfully developed ın France, much 
remains to be done to give stability to the agricultural mdustry and 
security to the individual cultivators 

If we sum up the contents of this article, we find that the agricultural 
prosperity of France is of recent origin, that it is not natural to the 
country, but that it has been artificially created by the people and by 
the Government, and that that prosperity is due to four causes, iz — 

1 The system of freehold properties of medium size, absolutely 
belonging to the cultivators, in the possession and cultivation of which 
the proprietors find a fair and certain livelihood 
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2 The mdustry, perseverance and economy of the French agricul- 
turists and their Jove of the land, all of which qualities are partly, and 
probably chiefly, due to the fact that every cultivator works on his 
own ground, m absolute security of possession, and under fixed 
conditions , that he works there solely for himself, not for a landlord, 
and that the improvement of his condition depends solely on his 
industry, his skill and his economy, and not on a landlord’s demands 

3 The intelligent fostering of agriculture by the Government, which 
encourages, suggests, aids, and, if necessary, financially assists, the 
individual agricultunsts, which helps them to overcome their difficulties, 
which tries to smooth their path, which takes a paternal, kindly, human 
interest ın their welfare, and which most stnctly controls local taxation, 
keeping it within exceedingly moderate bounds 

4. Inteligent co-operation, which has improved cultivation, 
facilitated and cheapened transport, supplied better manure, seeds, 
etc, and better agricultural implements at very cheap prices, which has 
established better se'ling prices for agricultural produce, which has 
created cheap credit for the humblest borrower, and which has brought 
the most effective labour-savmg machmery within the reach of all 

French and Bnitish agriculture evidently work under totally 
different conditions In the first place, m this country those labouring 
classes are landless which in France are absolute owners of the soil, 
m the second place, there exists little co-operation m British 
agriculture, m the third place, the British Government has, so far, 
not been conspicuous m intelhgently fostermg our rural industries 
British agriculturists are said to be rmprovident, lazy, conservative and 
mdifferent, whilst the French peasants are economical, industrious, 
progressive, and they love the land they labour on Hence it has 
been said that the Bniish agricultural workers cannot be trusted with 
land, and that they would spoil and exhaust the land if they owned ıt 
No doubt there ıs a great difference between the character of the 
French and that of the British agniculturists, but surrounding 
conditions are a powerful factor in shapmg and determining character, 
and may it not be that the British farmers and the British agricultural 
labourers are, as detractors say, mprovident, lazy, conservative and 
indifferent because Bnitish agricultural conditions make them so, 
because their position is hopeless, because, by intelligent labour, they 
will not better their condition, but will only raise rent, rates and taxes, 
and perhaps railway rates, too, against themselves? 

In the beginning of this article we have cast a glance at the state 
of French agriculture immediately before and after the Revolution, 
and we have seen a wonderful change which has come, not 
only over the character of French agriculture, but also over that 
of the French agriculturists This change apparently was caused by 
the freemg of the peasantry from feudal fetters Our system of land 
tenure 1s not unsimilar to the French system of land tenure 120 years 
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ago, and may not the change from feudal to democratic conditions, 
from the tenant farming system to a system of farmer proprietors and 
peasant proprietors have similar consequences to British agriculture? 

The decay of Bntish agriculture has, duning thirty years, according 
to Mr Palgrave’s showing, caused a loss of capital amounting to 
£1,700,000,000, a sum which ıs more than six times as large as the 
cost of the South African War, and which,is twice as large as our 
National Debt, which we have accumulated in two centuries This 
enormous loss, which has crippled us financially, has chiefly fallen on 
the land-owners , and this loss cannot be recovered, and ıt may, indeed, 
become larger from year to year, unless the land-owners create 
conditions which will, at last, enable our rural workers to labour on 
the land, not for others, but for themselves Therefore, our land- 
owners will be wise for themselves if they create conditions which 
obtain im all those countries where agriculture flourishes Before 
education had been spread, ıt was possible to induce Englishmen who 
could neither read nor write to labour thew hardest for others, but 
these times have passed, never to return 

At the ume of the Revolution, Arthur Young wrote “The magic 
“of property turns sand to gold Give a mana bleak rock and he will 
“turn it into a garden , give him a nine years’ lease of a garden and he 
“will convert 1t into a desert” Since these words were written a 
hundred years have gone by, but nothing has been done since then in 
order to create modern conditions on British land Labour remains 
a disinherited, landless vagrant, ıt 1s artificially estranged and divorced 
from the land; and thus the labourers of the land are driven from 
the land into the slums of the towns The wealth of the nation 
and the health, strength and vitality of the race are simultaneously 
being destroyed, and the nation decays, since no longer it strikes its 
roots into the land, but has become an artificial and unnatural growth 

The medieval system of our land tenure has remained im our 
democracy, although the peasants have been freed in France, in 
Germany, in Austria-Hungary, ın Belgium, in Holland, in Denmark, 
m Norway, in Japan and even in Russia Everywhere may the 
farmer and the peasant own land, except ın England, where he works 
on sufferance Our system cannot possibly be maintained among 
people who can read and reason, and the sooner it 1s reformed the 
better will ıt be for the land-owners and for the nation. Surely 
the system of national landlessness ıs one which 1s not in 
consonance with the character of democracy or with the character 
of the English people It seems an unnatural thing that, in this 
country, those who own the land do not work it, and that those who 
work the land do not own ıt Can it humanly be expected that any 
sane individual will do his best on the land, if the fruit of his labour 
is not his own, and if he works chiefly to enable the land-owner to 
obtain a higher rent from his land? 
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How enormously the question of ownership affects the agricultural 
problem may clearly be seen from the following most instiuctive 
figures .— 


a 


RURAL CENSUS OF FRANCE 

















1882 1892 Difference 
Peasant proprietors 2,150,696 2,199,220 . + 48,524 = + 2.26°, 
Fermiers se 00,144 se 4715:7753 > — 24,366 = — 4.87 Fy 
Metayers .. 147,128 a 123,297 .. — 23,831 = —1619 °fo 
Labourers se «727,374 + 588,950 «. —138,424 = — 19.03 /, 
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The period from 1882 to 1892 was a very unfavourable one for 
agriculture both m Great Britain and m France Durmg that time, 
British agriculture has shrunk enormously, and a huge exodus has 
taken place from the country to the towns French agriculture also 
has suffered durmg these years, but ıt has shrunk only shghtly Part 
of the country population has gone to the French towns dunng this 
period so critical to agriculture, but the diminution of the French agrı- 
cultural population has been slight, and, what 1s most mteresting, the 
rural exodus in France between 1882 and 1892 was restricted to 
the fermiers, metayers and labourers, that is, to those people who do 
not own land, but lease ıt or only work on it, whilst the peasant 
proprietors actually mcreased by 226 per cent notwithstandmg 
the bad times and notwithstanding the rural exodus The French 
peasant proprietors appear to have flourished and to have mcreased 
whilst French agriculture, generally speaking, was suffering 

The peasant proprietors are the men who have made France 
wealthy They are the men who have paid for all the wars of France 
since the time when the Revolution gave them land and settled condi- 
tions, and these are the men through whom France has become 
exceedingly wealthy The French peasants, the descendants of the 
muserable outcasts whose condition has been described in the 
beginning of this article, have been lending their savings to the State 
in mulliards, not of francs, but of pounds France has run from 
escapade to escapade, from revolution to revolution, from war to war 
Times without number she has been in financial difficulties, and times 
without number the French peasant has saved the situation. 

Adam Smith truly said that “the frugality and good conduct, the 
“uniform, constant and uninterrupted effort of every man to better 
“his condition, from which public as well as private opulence 1s 
“derived, is frequently powerful enough to mamtam the natural 
“tendency of thmgs towards improvement, in spite both of the 
“extravagance of Government and the greatest errors of admunis- 
“tration” Adam Smiths words might have been a prophecy as 
regards France, for the French nation, which at the time when Smith 
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wrote was poor and oppressed, has since then, through her hberated 
peasantry, splendidly vindicated his views Adam Smith also 
contended that agriculture, though not the only productive employ- 
ment, 1s more productive than any other employment, and that the 
home trade is more productive than the foreign trade, and that the 
latter 1s more productive than the carrying trade. The example of 
France seems to show that there ıs much wisdom in those views which 
now seem very old-fashioned, and they are worth pondermg over, 
although some distinguished economists, who publshed panegyrics 
on Great Britams mdustrial success some decades ago, have 
criticised these views of Adam Smith in unsparing and somewhat 
contemptuous terms 


O. ELTZBACHER. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Y his “Life of Charles Lamb,” just published by Messrs 
Methuen and Co, Mr E V Lucas worthily crowns his loving 
‘labours in the Elian fields Just as his edition of the Works supplants 
all former munistrations to the genius of Eha, so these two volumes 
will constitute ze authority for his hfe for all future generations of 
Elians Beyond a stray letter here and there, or an autograph note 
on the fly-leaf of some undusted book, there can be nothing more to 
glean ; and certainly the harvest could not be better stacked It was 
a work that wanted domg, for among all the books that have been 
published about the Lambs, this ıs the frst attempt since Talfourd’s 
“Final Memorials” to write the life of Charles and Mary Lamb in 
full Since Talfourd’s day, and even since the late Canon Anger 
contributed his charming study to the “English Men of Letters” 
senes, a mass of material has come to light, which wanted focussing 
and placing in proper perspective It has been Mr Lucas’s aim, he 
tells us ın lus Preface, “to collect and fuse into a single narrative the 
“sum of this scattered information”, and it would be difficult to ), praise 
too highly the manner in which he has accomplished ıt No one who 
has not attempted the task of literary “dovetaling” can fully 
appreciate the immense amount of labour and the extraordinary skill 
that are represented by these volumes Everything ıs here, and 
everything ıs just ın its proper place ın relation to the whole To 
borrow a phrase from Mr Burrell’s mint, this 1s a book you can hve 
in comfortably for a fortnight—or more If a point of critiasm must 
be raised, ıt ıs that the biographer’s self-effacement 1s too systematic 
“As I have tred,” he says, “as far as possible tc keep the story of 
“Lamb’s hfe in his own and his sister’s words and in those of their 
“contemporaries, my part will be found to be less that of author than 
“of stage-manager” Some of his readers will wish for a little more 
of the author, even at the expense of the stage-management In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, such modesty ın the biographer 
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would be a thmg commendable, but Mr Lucas’s is the hundredth 
He ıs in such perfect sympathy with his subject, so “Elanated ” 
through and through, that he might well be trusted to mtroduce the 
personal element with judgment and effect That he has chosen, for 
the most part, to sink his individuality ın his subject ıs, perhaps, a 
matter for personal regret rather than for critical fault-finding Mr 
Lucas must be allowed to write his life of Lamb ın his own way 
It would be idle to attempt here any general survey of this all- 
embracing book I must content myself with noting a few isolated 
points Lamb's earlier childhood 1s vague, and we do not get on really 
solid ground until the tıme when he went to Christs Hospital, at the 
age of seven That he was a thoughtful child ıs shown by a remark 
quoted by Talfourd His sister was taking him through a churchyard 
filled with eulogistic gravestones, when he asked, “Mary, where are 
“the naughty people buried?” It 1s pleasant, too, to think of the 
link with Goldsmith through Mrs Reynolds, Lamb’s first school- 
mistress, who had known the author of “The Deserted Village,” and 
had read that poem in his own copy, which he lent her for the purpose 
Mrs Reynolds lived on until quite late n Lamb’s hfe, and received 
a liberal pension from her former pupil As we read on m these 
volumes we feel with the biographer that the life of Charles Lamb 1s 
the narrative of “one who was a man and brother first, an East India 
. “clerk next, and a writer afterwards ”—one of the illustrious band of 
“amateurs” who, despite professional sneering at the term, have been 
the salt of the earth ın every literary generation Lamb’s work forms 
no part of the main current of English literature As a writer he did 
not find himself until he was forty-five , and but for Hazhtt, who with 
difficulty persuaded him to begm the “Elha” senes, he mght never 
have found himself at all Barry Cornwall tells us that Lamb was 
“almost teased” mto writing the “Ela” essays Mr Lucas thinks 
that ın the adoption of the pseudonym of Ela we may find a reason 
for the difference between “the comparative thmness of Lamb’s pre- 
“Bhan wrtngs and the Elan nchness and colour” For the first 
time he felt that he could expiess himself freely, the mnocent 
imposture conferred courage, disarmed. diffidence 


Yer why 1s “Eha” so treasured a volume? The answer, I hope, 
1s to be read again and again between the lines of this book I have 
failed utterly if ıt 1s not legible there In a few words it 1s this— 
because Ela” descnbes with so much sympathy most of the normal 
feelings of mankind, because ] amb understands so much, and is so 
cheering to the lowly, so companionable to the luckless A 
proverb has been called the wisdom of many and the wit of one the 
definition may be extended to the Essays of Elia, in which the 
essentials of experiences common to us all are offered to each reader 
in terms peculiar to his own case Hartley Coleridge wrote of his 
father’s friend, that he always took things “ by the better handle ”— 
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that, again, 1s why “ Eha” stands so high upon the lists of books we 
cannot do without ... The blend of sanity, sweet reasonableness, 
tender fancy, high imagination, sympathetic understanding of human 
nature, and humour, now wistful, now frolicsome, with literary skill 
of unsurpassed delicacy, makes “ Elia” unique 


Yet Hazlitt’s influence on English literature has been far greater than 
that of Lamb, probably because Hazhtt was m the direct hne from 
Addison and Steele, and wrote the prose of his own day Lamb, on 
the other hand, was an “individual sport,” and played many pranks 
“To try to write lke Lamb 1s perhaps the surest road to literary 
“disaster, to try to write like Hazlitt ıs one of the best things a 
“young man can do” 

We see a good deal of Hazlitt ın these pages Lamb and Hazlitt 
* first met at Godwin’s house, at a moment when that philosopher, 
Coleridge and Holcroft, were discussmg “man as he ıs and man as 
“he ought to be” “‘Give me,’ interjected Lamb, who was taking 
“little part ın the debate, ‘give me man as he ought not to be’, and 
“Hazhtt at once realised that here was a new friend to be added to 
“bis slender store” For awhile their mtimacy was close and cordial , 
but Hazhtt had no genius for friendship, and Lamb, for his part, was 
too tolerant to satisfy Hazlitt’s demand that his frends should “hate 
“where he hated, praise where he praised, cut where he cut” Crabb 
Robinson tells how once in his hearmg Lamb exclaimed, “How I 
“bate those Blanks!” “But you have never seen them,” said 
Robinson. “No,” Lamb replied, “that’s just ıt Thats why I hate 
“them Ican never hate anyone that I’ve once seen” This was not 
the sort of frend for Hazhtt. Here ıs an admirable comparison of 
the two men — 


Tolerance was Hazlitt’s bugbear What he disliked he hated and 
despised To hate may be a virtue, but to despise 1s a confession 
of failure as a philosopher and a citizen of the world, and Hazlitt’s 
readiness to despise was his weakest point: it has kept him out of 
men’s hearts as surely as Lamb’s inability to despise has established 
his place there Although Hazlitt may not reach the heart, his 
place ın our heads ıs as secure as Lamb’s English literature 
possesses no acuter mind than Hazlitt’s, no surer hand, yet for every 
reader of Hazlitt there are scores of readers of Lamb—a result which 
may be attributed to Hazlitt’s lack of sympathetic companionableness 
He says the wisest, the truest things, but there 1s more friendliness 
in a page of Lamb than in all Hazlitt’s writings Hazlitt has no 
tendrils, he makes us think, but he never enfolds us 


The last years of Lamb’s life are full of pathos Most will agree 
with Mr Lucas when he says that Lamb would have been wiser had 
he not retired from the East India House, but, after taking a long 
hohday, returned to his office and remained in harness to the end 
His leisure became a burden to him, the greater to bear because of 
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his remoteness from London and because of the anxiety of his 
sister’s malady, which increased with every attack, thus leavmg him 
with long periods of loneliness “No one was less fitted than he to be 
“solitary and unemployed To be happy and well, he needed a little 
“routine, friends after work and a city environment, whereas instead 
“of this he had nothing to do, for weeks and weeks no company but 
“his own thoughts, and his home either ın Islmgton or in distant 
“Enfield It 1s no wonder that his health declmed and his frailties 
“increased.” Hus noble devotion to his sister impelled him to remove 
from London to the country, thinking that she was likely to be 
benefited by the change But he was a Londoner in every fibre of 
his being, and residence ın the country both wearied and depressed 
him “This Meseck, and these tents of Kedar,” he writes to Barton 
from Enfield—“I would dweil ın the skirts of Jericho rather, and 
“think every blast of the coming in Mail a Ram’s Hom Give 
“me old London at Fire and Plague times, rather than these tepid 
“gales, healthy country air, and purposeless exercise” Yet. at times, 
when his sister was well and he had definite work in hand, or visitors 
to talk to, Lamb was again himself We get some pleasant glimpses 
of these brighter days Nathaniel Parker Willis’s account of a break- 
fast with the Lambs ın Crabb Robinson’s rooms 1s good reading — 
Nothing could be more delightful than the kindness and 
affection between the brother and the sister, though Lamb was con-‘ 
tinually taking advantage of her deafness to mystify her with the most 
singular gravity upon every topic that was started. “Poor Mary,” 
said he, “she hears all of an epigram but the point” ‘What are 
you saying of me, Charles?” she asked “Mr Wahls,” said he, 
raising his voice, “‘admires your Conjesstons of a Drunkard very 
much, and I was saying 1t was no merit of yours that you understood 
the subject.” 


This was in June, 1834—but a few months before Lamb’s death 
In July the death of Coleridge—“next to Mary Lamb, the best-loved 
“thing m Lamb’s life in these last years”—came as a terrible blow 
Five months later, on December 27th, Charles Lamb died, in his 
sixtieth year So, contrary to all expectation, the brother was taken 
and the sister left Mary Lamb survived her brother for nearly eleven 
years After a time she was persuaded by her friends to leave 
Edmonton for a residence in St John’s Wood, where they might more 
frequently visit her, and there, “for the most part in shadow, but 
“occasionally her old self,” she spent the remaiming years of her life 
A pathetic glimpse we have of her m some reminiscences written for 
Mr Lucas by the late Mrs Edward FitzGerald (Lucy Barton), who, 
in the old days, had stayed with the Lambs at Colebrook Cottage — 

I was taken by some friends to call on Miss Lamb after her 


brother’s death. She took my hand, looking intently at me (my 
dress happened to be of blue muslin), and stroked down my skırts once 
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or twice, saying, with a look of surprise and perhaps of slight reproach, 
“Bernard Bartos daughter!” But I think she soon forgave my 
un Quakerly appearance, for she presently took my arm, and led me 
up to a bookcase, before which we paced up and down, now and 
then stopping to look at it, and even to touchit Surely at that 
moment we both remembered Colebioox Row! 


"e $ * * 


There is a certain literary appropriateness in passing from Mr 
Lucas’s “Lamb ” to Professor Dowden’s study of the life and writings 
of “Michel de Montaigne,” the spiritual father of all modern essayists 
The volume ıs the first of a series of biographical and critical studies 
of “French Men of Letters,” to be published by the J B Lippincott 
Company, which will am to do for French hteratue what the 
“Enghsh Men of Letters” series has done for English hterature It 
may at once be said that if succeeding volumes maintain the high 
standard of interpretative criticism set in the present work, the success 
of this new series 1s assured There 1s, of course, little that is new 
to be said about Montaigne, and Prof Dowden loyally acknowledges 
his indebtedness to M Bonnefon, Dr Payen, and other of his 
predecessors But his treatment and point of view are his own, and 
he contrrves to give a freshness to his subject that more than justifies 
his book The chief source for a study of Montaigne’s life and 
character must always be his own book, wherein he wrote himself down 
in all his moods and humours with a literary sincerity (tempered a 
little, no doubt, by the inate idealism of the artist) that has never 
been surpassed Prof Dowden 1s, I think, at his best when making 
a mosaic from the Essays to illustrate some particular aspect of 
Montaigne’s mind the component “bits” are selected with such 
sympathetic disceinment, and are fitted together with such hterary 
skill I know no better introduction to the Essays themselves 

If we would understand Montaigne aright we must remember that 
he was not merely the “philosopher of the tower,” an interested but 
egotistical and reclusive spectator of life from a comfortable corner 
In his time he was a man of action as well as of thought, and whether 
as magistrate, courtier, traveller, or man of affairs, played no incon- 
siderable part in the stırrıng life around him In his earlier days this 
lover of retirement was not without worldly ambition When barely 
twenty-one years of age he was admitted a councillor in the Parlement 
of Bordeaux, and although he was ill-fitted by temperament for the 
post, for seventeen years he performed the duties of a magistrate with 
judgment and moderation, building up for himself a reputation for 
singular mmpartiality and penetration that stood him in good stead in 
after years Then, on his resignation in 1571, followed nine years of 
fruitful retirement at the chateau inherited from his father It 1s to 
this period we owe the first iwo books of the Essays, which grew as 
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he grew, and became a very part of his beng But in 1880 we find 
him in the world again, on an extended tour through Germany to 
Italy, whence he was recalled eighteen months later by the news that 
he had been elected Mayor of Bordeaux It was an office thrust upon 
him by the King, who would take no refusal—an office of especial 
difficulty and danger at a time of fierce political and religious differ- 
ences But Montaigne proved equal to the occasion, serving two terms 
of office, four years in all, with remarkable success The “self- 
“indulgent egoist” had evidently a sense of public duty He came 
forward as the champion of the weak against the strong, recalling the 
Jesuits to ther duty towards the unhappy foundlngs of the city, 
whose neglect had become a public scandal, he opposed the wealthy 
inhabitants of Bordeaux, who claimed a nght to exemption from 
taxation on the ground of being connected with the public admimis- 
tration, he pleaded with Henry of Navarre against the restraints 
placed upon the free navigation of the Garonne, and secured the 
construction of a lighthouse essential to the safety of mariners at the 
mouth of the Gironde, and when, in his second term, Bordeaux was 
in danger of being seized by the League, it was largely due to his 
vigilance and coolness that the conspiracy was frustrated Few 
philosophers have had ampler opportunities of studymg human nature 
under the most varying conditions and of testing “that curious 
“creature, man,” in the crucible of events And what events those 
were of terror and bloodshed! The Massacre of St. Bartholomew 1s 
but typical of the prevailing horrors of the French Renaissance caught 
in the toils of religious contention “At such a time,” says Prof 
Dowden finely, “to be temperate, loyal, truthful, humane was not 
“a httle” 


Not being able to govern events, a man might find some gain in 
governing himself To plead for justice, probity, charity, to honour 
the wise of past ages, to celebrate the joy of friendship, to set forth 
the principles of a sane educatior, to study the springs of good and 
evil in human nature, to observe, to reflect, and grow wise, to leave 
for future generations a treasury of good sense, good temper, good 
humour, was perhaps to do mucan, The tower of Montaigne might 
seem a pharos of tllumination, as we look back upon it, ın the midst 
of this wide weiter of passions, cnmes, and folies There he might 
bring togethe: a heritage for the better France of coming years “I 
call Montaigne,’ says Sainte-Beuve, “the wisest Frenchman that ever 
lived” Hus wisdom has been an influence making for sanity during 
upwards of three centuries 


Prof Dowden has some good things to say about the writing and 
spirit of the Essays Montaigne’s book might well be called the 
“Journal of a Self-Observer”, for though it may have had ıts ongin 
simply ın the writers habit of annotating the books he read, and 
jotting down his thoughts to preserve them from a treacherous 
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memory, from the first he was unconsciously drawmg a portrait of 
himseif Before long the self-portiayal became conscious, and a new 
motive entered mto Montaigne’s work He would paint a faithful 
portrait of himself, and offer ıt to the world as a specimen of the 
genus somo, as one of themselves It 1s this underlying conception, 
that in paint.ng himself he was painting the human creature, and not 
merely the individual, which gives his book its umversality He 
represents the species in the individual, and few can read Montaigne 
without feelmg that they are, as it were, looking in a mirror On 
Montaigne himself the book exercised an extraordinary influence 
“He did not form his book more than his book was forming him” 
“A book of good faith” as ıt was, the portrait had ın ıt something of 
the ideal, but as the portrait grew Montaigne perceived that it was 
reacting upon his character, and that the ideal was becoming the real 
“The Essays became to their author in some measure a rule of 
“conduct, or at least an impulse anda guide Montaigne had become 
“through them in some degree the director of his own conscience, his 
“own Seneca, and also his own gentle and encouraging counselloi and 
“companion, his more intimate Plutarch” 

In speaking of Montaigne’s “philosophy” ıt 1s well to remember 
that he had no system He was philosophically content with a flow of 
ideas, more or less consistent, concernmg human nature and human 
life Stoic, Epicurean, Catholic, he is perhaps best described in Prof 
Dowden’s words as “an eclectic, whose morals, humane, and yet, in a 
“true sense, severe, were those of the antique world, touched—not 
“penetrated—by a beam of Christian hght.” The central result of 
all Montaigne’s thought is expressed in the well-known passage 
beginning “It ıs an absolute perfection, and as it were divine, for 
“a man to know how to enjoy loyally his bemg” A doctrine of 
hedonism, certainly, but as Montaigne understood it, ıt embraced 
the whole art of “hving completely and lving anght” He was a 
humanist, but he was also a moralist who taught that the pursuit of 
virtue is initself a joy He would not allow that body and soul should 
be regarded apart There is in us nothing that 1s purely corporeal or 
purely spiritual “We must command the soul not to withdraw and 
“entertain itself apart, to despise and abandon the body (neither can 
“she doit but by some counterfeited apish trick), but to re-ally herself 
“with it, to embrace it, to cherish it, to assist, to control it, to counsel 
“it, to bring it back when it goes astray” His attitude towards 
revealed religion was peculiarly his own, though, in a later age, it has 
become comparatively common While deprecating the separation of 
body and soul, he divided the soul itself into two compartments, 
mutually mdependent of each other—the compartment of reason and 
the compartment of faith—thus making ıt possible for him to conform 
to the practices of the Catholic Church We may believe him 
absolutely sincere in constructing this convenient vza media, but 
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how much of the pagan philosopher and how much of the Christian 
there was ın this obedient son of the Church ıs shown by his thoughts 
on death With Montaigne, as with most men of the Renaissance, 
the thought of death was ever present as a skeleton at the banquet of 
life. He was always fortifying his spirit with philosophic meditations 
upon death, but never with the Christan thought that death has lost 
its sting At all events, he reflected, ıt can happen only once, and 
nothing that happens only once can be a serious grievance “Let 
“death find me planting my cabbages, unconcerned by its coming, and 
“still less concerned for my unfinished garden” Or again, he would 
tell himself that the true philosophy is not Memento mori, but 
Remember to live This may be excellent counsel, but it 1s not the 
counsel of the Church to which Montaigne professed to belong. The 
truth 1s, of course, that in the “back-shop” of his mind he was ever a 
sceptic Prof Dowden finds in the tower of Montaigne an allegory 
of the fabric of his soul — 


Below was the chapel with its altar, where the mass might be 
devoutly celebiated Up aloft was the bell which at the appointed 
hour rang its Ave Marra Below was the region of ceremonial 
practice Above was the region of spiricual faith, but the place 
was not quite habitable Between the two was the lbiary, where 
Montaigne spent most of his days, and most of the hours of each 
day It was the region of moral prudence 


* * * ~ 


Historical students are greatly mdebted to Dr Emil Reich for his 
valuable compilation of “Select Documents Illustrating Mediæval and 
“Modern History,” pubbshed by Messrs P S King and Son 
Teachers and serious students of history have long felt the need of 
such a work as this, collecting m a single volume the prmcipal 
documents in which the causes and results of the great historical move- 
ments of Western crvilsation have been crystallised There must 
always exist differences of opimion as to the omission or inclusion of 
particular documents ın a compilation of this kind, and spectalists, 
holding other views of history, may not find themselves ın complete 
agreement with the present choice But from a general point of view 
there can be nothing but praise for Dr Reich’s selection He ıs 
naturally guided im his choice of documents by his own view of history 
as “a series, if not a system, of a restricted number of general facts, 
“dominating an endless array of particular events "such facts, for 
example, as the constant conflict that has existed m modern Europe 
between “forces making for territorial states as against forces making 
“for states national”, and the uniform development of all the great 
Western nations through an intellectual Renaissance, a religious 
Reformation, and a political Revolution Thus, in determining the 
relative importance of historical documents, Dr Reich observes 
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throughout the order from general to particular facts In the first 
section we have the great international treaties, these are followed 
by the princrpal documents of ecclesiastical history , and, finally, come 
the documents of the various great countries, selected according to 
their greater or lesser general influence on history 

The section devoted to “Church History” 1s particularly full, 
ranging from the Edict of Milan and the Niczean Council in the fourth 
century down to the Bull “Pastor Aeternus * of 1870, setting forth 
the Papal doctrine of infalhbrlity in our own times English history 
1s represented, in its own section, by a typical passage from Domes- 
day Book, by Magna Charta, the Petition of Right (1628), Cromwell's 
Navigation Act, Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights (1689), and 
the Act of Settlement (1700), and, m other parts of the volume, by 
such outstandmg documents as the Provisions and Parhament of 
Oxford (1258-65), the Test Act (1672), and the Treaty of Paris 
regarding the Independence of America The plan of the book ıs 
admirable, each document being prefaced by a short introduction 
giving the essential facts dlustrating the “historical perspective” To 
this 1s appended a bibhoguaphy for the further study of the events or 
institutions recorded in the document, and, finally, an elaborate index 
is furnished, compiled with a view of exhausting both pioper names 
and subjects This 1s a volume that should find a place in every good 
hbrary as a standard work of historical reference 


A READER 


THE RESURRECTION OF FINLAND. 


T 1s Easter morn in Helsingfors But the Resurrection which 
they have been celebrating these last days is not religious, but 
national Finland has risen again, and everyone thereat doth exceed- 
ingly rejoice, not even excepting the Russians, without whose 
goodwill this peaceful festrval of the rebirth of a nation would have 
been stained with blood 
When I arrived m Helsmgfors on Saturday morning, the 28th of 
October, the sense of relief experienced on exchanging the feverish 
revolutionary atmosphere of St Petersburg for the bight sunshine and 
calm seremty of Finland was indescribable Thither as to a city of 
refuge men and women were fleeing from the Russian caprtal—confident 
that whatever storms might burst over Russia, Finland would be as 
peaceful as was the land of Goshen m the midst of all the plagues of 
_ Egypt And they were mght But although all has been peace, it 
has been the peace of a tranquil revolution accomplished almost 
without a Blow, whereat we, actors and spectators alike, do all wonder 
in amaze 
There has been a marvellous completeness, a dramatic effect about 
the Resurrection of Finland which sets it apart from all similar 
reburths of oppressed nationahties And as I had the good fortune 
to be in the heart of it, the following narrative of what immediately 
preceded it may not be without some historical importance 
After spending Saturday m the company of representative 
Finlanders, I was tolerably well posted as to the latest phases of the 
struggle between the Russian Government and the Grand Duchy 
On Sunday afternoon I was received by Pnnce Obolensky, the 
Russian Governor-General, who went over the whole ground with me 
in animated discussion I found the Prince a gemal gentleman of 
about 50 years of age, who was full of admiration for the disciphne, 
the self-restramt and the orderly law-abiding character of the Finns 
The contrast between the psychology of the mob of Kharkoff—his 
previous Government—and the workmen of Helsmmgfors, ıt must be 
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admitted, was stiiking enough to have impressed even a less keen 
observer than Prince Obolensky Nor was he disposed to deny that 
part of this psychological difference might be due to the fact 
that the Russian of Kharkoff had grown up under Authority, whereas 
the Fmn of Helsingfois had been reared under Law The Pmnce 
claimed not without reason that in the fifteen months that had passed 
since his appomtment he had done much to soften the sharp edge 
of the arbitrary 7égzme of his predecessor, and he remarked somewhat 
plainiively that his efforts in the direction of conciliation had not met 
with a very cordial response He intended, however, to persevere, 
and he was not without hope that it might be his good fortune to 
witness the establishment of a complete good understanding between 
the Finns and their Grand Duke. 

“You will be seemg some of my opponents?” said the Prince 

“They are giving mea dinner this evening,” I replied 

“Then will you please tell them from me,” he said, “how anxious I 
“am to meet their wishes, and how much further I am prepared to go 
“of only they will be reasonable?” 

I accepted the commission with pleasure, and promised to report 
the result next day, when I was to meet the Governor-General at 
dinner 

It was a select company of Finnish patriots, exiles, editors and 
professors who entertained me at the Societeshuset from six o'clock 
on Sunday evening till two o’clock on the Monday morning After 
reporting Prince Obolensky’s friendly overture, I suggested that it 
might facilitate my task on the followmg evening if they were to 
draw up the heads of their remaming demands, specifying precisely 
what it was they still lacked This was done with the followmg 
result — 


SUGGESTED CONCESSIONS REGARDED AS POSSIBLE BASES oF SATISFACTORY 
SETTLEMENT BY SOME REPRESENTATIVE FINLANDERS, 


The Dictatorship to be immediately abolished 
The Russian gendarmes to be removed 
The remaining Bobnikoffski to be dismissed. 
The hability of all officials before the law to be recognized 
The Senate to be reconstituted. 
Liberty of public meetings. 
Liberty of the Press. 
The time allotted to Russian in schools to be restored to what it 
was before Bobnikoff, 
ọ That the Diet should be summoned as speedily as possible 
ro And generally that the status guo ante Bobnkoff should be 


restored by repealing the various ordinances set forth in the 
Petition of Rights 
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Next night, the eve of the Resurrection, I dined with Prince 
‘Obolensky and his family at his residence in the Esplanade, and afte 
dinner we fell to discussing the gnevances of Finland with nght 
goodwill The air was somewhat electric, for the news had come 
that the railway communications with St Petersburg were interupted, 
and a mass meeting had been held thai afternoon deciding that 
Helsingfors should strike m sympathy with the Russian strikers But 
everything was seiene at dinner and afterwards, and we discussed the 
Finnish case with the utmost freedom As the result I am able to 
present the following mformal, but tolerably exact, summary of the 
statements and counter statements of the two parties to the 
controversy made to me on the eve of the revolution, and written out 
by me before breakfast on the very morning on which the revolution 
broke out I had the advantage of submitting it to the revision of 
some of those present at the mterviews, who were satisfied with its 
substantial accuracy Of course, it makes no pretension to be a 
stenographic record of the zpszssema verba used by either party But 
it does accurately condense into a brief compass the salient points at 
issue, as they stood on the very day of the outbreak of the pacific 
revolution which restored Finland to her former privileged position 


STATEMENT OF THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE BETWEEN THE RUSSIAN 
GOVERNMENT AND ITS FINNISH SUBJECTS 


This 1s no attempt to write the history of the connection between 
Russia and Finland It 1s rather a sketch of the present standpoints 
of the two parties, with a view to an amicable settlement 

Prince Obolensky stated the Russian point of view pretty much as 
follows — 

Fmland had been the favoured bride of her Russian bridegroom 
for nearly a hundred years So‘long had lasted the honeymoon that 
when the time came for Finland to accept the ordinary obligations and 
perform the ordinary duties of a Russian housewife, she resented it as 
a citel oppression, and had gone sulking ever since 

To which the Finlanders reply — 

The Finnish bride, although marred by force, had been guaranteed 
‘that the so-called honeymoon should last for ever Her guarantee 
was the oath of her Grand Duke to observe the Finnish Constitution 
which was the legal charter of her so-called honeymoon condition 
The attempt to reduce her to the position of one among the many 
housewives of her polygamous Russian husband was a violation of the 
marriage contract to which she would never consent 

Prince Obolensky — 

That the Russian husband was ın a very difficult position, owing to 
the envy of the other wives who at first did not realise Finland’s 
exceptionally favoured condition But when they found it out they 
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were filled with jealousy, and insisted that Finland should be reduced 
to ther common level This was especially the case with Old 
Muscovy, the first and oldest wife of Russia, who complained that her 
hard won earnings were squandered upon this petted young wife in 
the North, who contributed nothing to the household income, and 
would take only a shadowy part in the defence of the home The 
Russian husband, finding himself compelled either to treat all his 
wives on the Fmnish honeymoon basis or to reduce Finland to the 
level of the others, chose what seemed the easier alternative He 
could not level up without destroying the ancient autocratic constitu- 
tion of his whole establishment, so he tried to level down Finland to 
the general level 

The Finlanders — 

That this 1s true and a confirmation of what we have always stated. 
But we object to be sacrificed to the jealousy and envy of the first 
wife, who had insisted upon the marriage with Finland and who had 
accepted the terms of the marnage contract Nor do we believe 
that many of the Russian people really desired to reduce Fimland to 
their level. 

Prince Obolensky — 

That this discussion ıs academic and explanatory rather than 
pohtical For as a matter of fact the attempt begun m 1899 to 
abolish the honeymoon has now been practically abandoned His own 
appoimtment was plactically the signal of reconciliation, and of, 
reconciliation on a basis which was most favourable to the Finnish 
wife Due allowance ought to be made for the prestige of the 
husband and for the mortified jealousy of the first wife, but his main 
object was to restore the status guo ante Bobrikoff as completely as 
possible and as speedily as possible considering the difficulties created 
by the period of conflict, considering also the intensely strong, national 
sentiment of the great Russian party who thought Finland was unduly 
favoured by the Government, and considermg the somewhat churlish 
reluctance shown by the Finns to reciprocate the friendly treatment 
of the Russians Reciprocity was to be all on one side according to 
the Finns They were to take all and to give nothing 

The Finlanders — 

That they admit some relaxation of the Bobrikoff régime 
followed the appointment of Prince Obolensky, but that it has not 
gone as far as the Prince had promised and appeared to believe That 
as to the Prince’s complaints they stood on the terms of their 
contract, they claimed what was theirs according to the letter of 
the law 

Prince Obolensky — 

That in the affairs of States and in political arrangements ıt was. 
not well to deal in the spirit of Shylock Russia might be too free 
in her dealings with laws, but the Finns were pedants of legality. 
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Was it to be considered that contracts between nations were always - 
to be interpreted like clauses of an Act of Parhament, without any 
possibility of ever re-adyusting the ancient law to the modern fact? 
Russia had a mght to ask that there should be re-adjustment, and that 
this re-adjustment should be made in a broad political spit and not 
be debated as if ıt were a mere question of interpretation of statute 
law 

The Finlanders — 

Re-adjustment may or may not have become necessary But that is 
a question to be decided ın the first place, and arranged ın the second 
by the mutual agreement of both parties to the contract It is not 
one which the stronger partner has a nght to decide solely by his own 
will 

Prince Obolensky — 

This sounds well, but while Finland refuses any modification of an 
arrangement which circumstances have rendered obsolete, it 1s 
equivalent to an enforcement by the jumor partner to all eternity of 
the terms of an agreement which she refuses to modify, and which the 
lapse of time has put out of date 

The Finlanders — 

It will be soon enough for Russia to complam that we refuse to 
modify our contract when she has restored us to our origmal position, 
and has asked our consent to the changes which she desires to 
accomplish 

Prince Obolensky — 

Then what more changes do you wish me to make before you 
consider yourselves in a position to discuss the necessary changes in 
our relations? 

The Finlanders — 

The status quo ante Bobnikoff to be restored 

Prince Obolensky — 

The status quo ante Bobrikoff was not satisfactory even to the 
Finns There were contradictory decisions and much confusion It 
would be difficult to define exactly what the szazus quo ante really was 

The Finlanders — 

We do not find it difficult to define that status guo ante Repeal 
all the illegal ordinances passed since the old policy was changed and 
then we get to our startmg point We are quite willing to make 
amendments, to reform our laws and our constitution But we must 
start from the original contract and no changes must be made without 
our consent 

Prince Obolensky inquires what they actually mean by the return 
to the status quo ante Bobrikoff, and they refer him to the Petition of 
Rights drawn up by the Diet at its last Session 

Prince Obolensky asks — 

Will you not specify in detail what it 1s you actually want me to 
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do? I am most anxious to go as far as I possibly can to remove 
any dissatisfaction But I am not free to do everythmg I wish to 
do I was threatened with assassination only the other day by a 
Russian Social Democrat (') because in his opinion I had gone too 
far in making concessions to the Finns_ The Russian 1s very sensitive 
to what he regards as privileges given at his expense to people who 
refuse to share his burdens Take the recent war, for imstance 
Finland has not contributed one copeck to its cost, nor has she shed 
one drop of Finnish blood Russians bear all and pay all, while 
Finland enjoys all, and refuses to share any of her privileges with 
Russians She even prohibits the importation of Russian vodky, 
while freely importing Scotch whisky and French cognac Russia 
welcomes Finnish doctors, opens to Finnish officers all careers in her 
army But when Russia claims similar privileges fo. Russian doctors 
and Russian officers m Finland, the door 1s slammed in her face 
There 1s no reciprocity 

The Finlanders reply — 

We contributed 10,000,000 marks this year to the Russian 
Exchequer in heu of military service General Gripenberg was a 
Finn As to the last point we have declared by our Diet that we are 
willing to sacrifice our privileges in Russia We will not concede 
similar privileges to Eussians in Fmland We are quite willing to 
specify what we want, and ıt will be to us an unexpected pleasure if 
Prince Obolensky will support our requests 

Prince Obolensky — 

I willdo what I can More than that I cannot But now what ıs 
that you want? 

The Fmlanders -— 

Our first demand ıs Abolish the Dictatorship! 

Prince Obolensky :— 

But the Dictatorship expires by natural efflux of time in a few 
months, and it will certainly not be renewed. 

The Fmlanders — 

But in the speech from the Throne, the Grand Duke said — 

“It will be a pleasure to me to abolish the ordinances of essentially 
“temporary character as soon as the Governor-General of Finland 
“shall report that the circumstances which have occasioned them have 
“been removed” To abolish the Dictatorship now would be an act 
of grace If the Dictatorship is merely allowed to lapse the oppor- 
tunity to make a good impression would be lost And it 1s quite as 
safe to do so now as to dispense with it next year 

Prince Obolensky — = 

But the abolition of the Dictatorship, I take ıt, would have in your 
opinion to be followed by other measures Would you specify them? 

The Finlanders — 

The abolition of the Dictatorship carries with ıt the disappearance 
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of the apparatus with which ıt was supported All the illegal 
unconstitutional measures adopted ın order to bolster up the Dictator- 
ship will become absurd and useless when the Dictatorship 
disappears 

Prince Obolensky — 

‘What measures, what apparatus do you refer to? 

The Finlanders :— 

First the Russian gendarmes, second the Russian officials known 
as the Bobnkoffski, thirdly the packing of the Senate with supporters 
of Bobnkoff 

Prince Obolensky ,— 

There are only twenty Bobrikoffski left ın all Finland Why- 
should you make such a fuss about them? 

The Finlanders — 

If so, so much the more easy will it be for you to provide for them 
elsewhere Then we also demand that the law shall be impartially 
applied in the case of officials as well as against other subjects of the 
Emperor Grand Duke We protest against the shielding of agents 
provocateurs of the gendarmes by the authority of the Government 
when they are accused of committing crrmes We only ask for the 
law to be impartially administered without respect of persons 

Prince Obolensky — 

You know tHat in the speech from the Throne the Emperor 
mtimated his gracious will to meet the wishes of his Finnish subjects 
Too little attention has been paid to this olive branch 

The Finlanders — 

We admit that m one respect the Russian Government has gone 
even further than was promised in that speech For whereas the 
speech declared that the Manifesto of the 7/20 June, 1900, relating 
to the’ Russian language in official business, should be mamtaimed 
unshakably, the Emperor has already modified that Manifesto in the 
direction of our -wishes 

Prince Obolensky — 

Well, then, what more do you want? 

The Finlanders — 

Speaking generally, we desire the return to the status quo ante 
Bobrikoff ın all the specific pomts specified in our Petition of Rights 
We want the status quo as to the Russian language in our schools to 
be restored to what ıt was before 1899 We also expect to enjoy 
the same liberty of the Press and of public meeting as 1s now conceded 
to Russia The Diet should be summoned as speedily as possible in 
order to pass the Budget 


I suspended making my précis at this pomt, for visitors arrived 
announcing that at midnight in St Petersburg the Emperor had 
proclaimed the concession of the constitutional liberties which he had 
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assured me six weeks before he was resolved to grant as the corollaries 
of the Douma. It was late, perhaps too late But better late than 
never The Proclamation in St Petersburg put the incipient negotia- 
tions in Finland on the shelf Everyone perceived ın a moment that 
Finland’s hour had come and off we marched to the Assembly Room 
of the fire brigade, the great hall of meeting, to arrange for ‘the 
dismissal of the Senate, which would be the outward and visible sign 
of the reality of the Resurrection of Finland 

The story of that memorable day of Pacific Revolution in which the 
whole population of Helsingfors descended into the streets and by sheer 
force of resolute unanimity secured in a day the complete effacement of 
the last traces of the Bobrikoff régzme 1s too familar to need repetition 
here Suffice ıt to say that nothing could have been more admurable 
than the way in which the Russians accommodated themselves to the 
new situation. The Russian police joined the strike ın a body The 
Russian garrison sent word that they would not fire upon the people 
The Russian gendarmes were promptly disarmed and sent to St 
Petersburg The senators immediately resigned And Prince 
Obolensky, the Russian Governor-General, recognising the inevitable, 
saved the position with dignity, by loyally facilitating to the uttermost 
the removal of the wreck of the Autocracy introduced by General 
Bobnikoff, and the restoration of Constitutionalism in the person of 
the Grand Duke of Finiand, Nicholas II Therein Prince Obolensky 
set an example which Count Witte may find salvation n following 


W T STEAD 


LORD GRANVILLE’S LIFE* 


HIS 1s not only an mteresting and readable book, but, as indeed 
was to be expected, a permanently valuable contribution to 
‘our political history As a story of Government by Cabinet it must 
always rank high Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, in his short preface, 
modestly deprecates any comparison being made with Mr Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone, but the wary and experienced reader, with a 
knowledge painfully garnered ın all corners of the library, will not 
easily be affected by a mere comparison of political “values” A life, 
were it obtainable, of the lesser Ajax, might easily prove more 
illuminating by reason of its frank disclosures about the Trojan war 
than would the life of the greater of the sons of Telamon From the 
biographical point of view Lord Granville ıs an easier subject than 
Mr Gladstone, whose outlook upon the world was through strangely 
coloured and partially obscured glasses, and whose comments and 
judgments upon men and things were not readily made compre- 
hensible to ordinary people Lord Granville is easily understood and 
very frank, “without romance or mystery,” and no careful reader of 
these two volumes—and they deserve the most careful reading—can 
lay them down without having learnt much of the :nner working of 
our Constitution, and how Government by Cabinet was carried on 
during the latter half of the last century 
It 1s a wide subject and, like all wide subjects of a sublunary descrip- 
tion, very suggestive of reflections of a gloomy nature, and particularly 
of the reflection, gloomy enough m all conscience, that the problems 
presented by the politics of Europe and Asia are very much beyond 
the capacities of the men who actually are dealing with them, or by 
any possibilty can be called upon to deal with them 
I cordially agree with Lord Rosebery that efficiency should not be 
called a catch-word It should rather be a watch-word throughout the 
* “The Life of Granville George Leveson Gower, Second Earl Granville, K G.” 


41818-1891) By Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, with portraits In two vols Longmans, 
Green & Co 
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public service None the less, after a course of political biographies 
and memoirs efficiency almost ceases to be a word at all It becomes 
a dream, an elusive shadow, 


“The nympholepsy of some fond despair ” 


Cardinal Newman, who had a mischievous love of makng English- 
men very uncomfortable by driving things home, wrote some letters to 
the Zzmes m 1855 which may still be read m Discussions and 
Arguments on this very matter, and arrived at the disagreeable 
conclusion that we cannot get out of vouwtene without getting out of 
the Constitution “You cannot eat your cake and have it You 
“cannot be at once a self-governing nation and have a strong Govern- 
“ men » : 

Were the choice really between freedom and inefficiency I should 
have no doubt how to vote, for without freedom, efficiency, even if it 
could be maintained, would not be worth having Better be free and 
muddle along somehow, than be ın the iron grasp of the most efficient 
of drill masters But the Cardinal and Mr John Morley (a formidable 
pair) notwithstanding, Lord Rosebery 1s usefully employed in 
preaching efficiency, for at least some small measure of ıt ought to be 
compatible with the very moderate amount of freedom to govern 
themselves Englishmen enjoy under our Constitution as at present 
worked 

Lord Granville was born with the proverbial gold spoon in his 
mouth, He was never required to struggle with anything more 
violent than the contending vanities of his colleagues ın the Cabinet 
He was, as he once told an attentive House of Lords, a Gower, a 
Cavendish and a Howard, and from one of these noble stocks, 
perhaps as the result of a felicitous combination of all three, he 
inherited a happy sunshiny temperament He was from his childhood 
both pleasant and pleasing, two words to which he (I think nghtly) 
attached different meanings Possessing these qualities himself he 
was a keen critic of those who were less happily endowed His 
education was fortunate, without being in the least degree strenuous, 
and though both at Eton and Oxford he never belonged typically to 
either of these places He was the product of diplomacy, and in 
Paris, where his father was long ambassador, he early learnt to talk 
French, not only with courage, but idiomatically, with a French 
accent This rare accomplishment made him from the first a marked 
man in English politics Eton taught him to leave off reading, a 
habit, however, he quickly resumed after leaving school to go to a 
private tutor to prepare him for “smalls” At Oxford he did xo? 
read “Butler's Analogy,” but as he took a bachelor’s degree this. 
negative statement cannot cover the whole course of his studies From 
a Teutonic point of view Lord Granville’s easy life at school and 
university may seem vulnerable, but though serious faults have been 
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found with Lord Granville as a Foreign Mumister, ıt has never been. 
suggested that these faults would have been cured by a harder course 
of reading The fine qualities known as zusight and grip are not 
born ın class rooms, but belong to chaiacter, and are usually as notice- 
able in the nursery as on the battlefield or at the Seats of Empire 
Lord Granville, having been boin in 1815, was obviously mpe for 
Parliament in 1837 “For the son of Lord Granville and the grand- 
“son of Lord Gower, a seat in the House of Commons was easily 
“found, and in the last year of the first Parlament which had been 
“elected under the Reform Act, Lord Leveson, at a bye-election, 
“became Member for Morpeth, a borough where Lord Grey had 
“influence, a vacancy having opportunely arisen, owing to the Hon. 
“Edward Howard, the sittimg member, having accepted the Chiltern 
“Hundreds on receiving the command of a ship” (Vol I. 26) The 
Morpeth seat was held by a precarious tenure, the bargain being that 
whenever the seafaring relative wanted ıt back agam he was to have 
it, and he did want it back again in February, 1840, and Lord 
Leveson had to make way, but in the meantime he had managed to 
make a successful maiden speech, to move the Address and to emit 
some judicious observations on a Tithe Bill Probably no effort of 
human genius receives such mstantaneous and overwhelmingly 
generous a meed of praise as a successful speech made by a member 
of the House of Commons ın the early hours of his membership We 
can read to-day how Lord Leveson’s maiden speech was skilfully 
pilfered from soffo voce remarks made by his neighbour in the 
debate who was intending to speak himself, but ıt matters not now 
“Lord Leveson sat down amid loud cheers and was warmly 
“congratulated by Mr Charles Wood who followed him in debate ,” 
Lord John Russell was known to approve, and the fame of the speech 
reached Paris where “we hear of no less a person than the Princesse 
“de Lieven gasping for breath and crying over the young speech, 
“and of the Chancellerie of the Paris Embassy making preparations 
“to chair the new member ın the courtyard on his return” (Vol I 27) 
The successful orator was promptly made Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, having the redoubtable “Pam” for his first chief In 1840 
Lord Leveson marred the widow of Sir John Acton, thus becoming 
the stepfather of that miracle of reading the first Lord Acton At 
the General Election of 1841 he failed to secure his return for South 
Staffordshire, but shortly afterwards came in for Lichfield, and from 
1841 to 1846, when his father’s death removed him to the House of 
Lords he was a not very active member of the Whig Opposition 
With Lord John Russell’s return to office in 1846 Lord Granville once 
again began to mount the ladder of promotion It was rapid enough, 
Master of the Buckhounds, Vice President of the new Board of Trade 
(much to the disgust of Mr Bright who was himself destined to 
become the least efficient President that Board has ever known), Pay- 
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‘master General, and “before the last days of 1851 were over Lord 
“Granville found himself mstalled in the chaw in Downing Street 
“whence Lord Palmerston had defied his colleagues, had flouted his 
“Sovereign, had dominated Europe, and had made himself the idol 
“of the British middle classes and the object of the intense hatred of 
“all those whom the First Napoleon had comprehensively described 
“as les vieux pantalons de la diplomatie” 

To be Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at 36 years of age 
was quick work, and proves at the very least Lord Granville’s extreme 
suitability for his environment Mr Canning, in very different circum- 
stances, achieved the same feat 

I will not attempt to trace Lord Granville’s subsequent career step 
by step 

When the Crimean War began, Lord Granville was President of 
the Council in Lord Aberdeen’s Administration Dr Johnson was fond 
of asseverating that he never desired to hear again of the Punic War 
Most Englishmen will say the same of the Crimean War But the 
reader of Lord Granville’s Lzfe must be content to hear of it once 
more, and to extract from the melancholy account such benefit as 
he may The policy of the war need not disturb us It was easy 
for Lord Salisbury to say long years afterwards that we put our money 
on the wrong horse, but there ıs pertinence in Lord Edmund’s 
rejoinder, “Was Russia the nght horse?” The lesson of the Crimean 
‘War does not he in its confused policy, but in its conduct—in the 
lamentable absence of brains If the famous military dzctum be true, 
that no nation m tts senses enters mto a war if ıt can help it, without 
knowing what it ıs to get out of the war and how ıt ıs gomg to get it, 
Great Brita has never been ın its senses since the days of the Lord 
High Protector who was his own Pnme Munster and Foreign 
Secretary. 

A few extracts from Lord Granville’s letters and diaries will be 
enough to make the mest callous shiver 

“The present moment ıs an anxious and a critical one We are 
“about to break off negotiations for peace on grounds which will be 
“disapproved by a smail but intelligent majority in England, and by 
“overwhelming majorities m France and Austria I beheve, for 
“reasons it 1s not necessary to recapitulate, we are quite nght to do 
“so, but always with one proviso, that we see reasonable hope of 
“prosecuting the war with success Such an expectation must rest 
“upon there being somewhere a plan of operations, and one which 1s 
“hkely to be executed with vigour and exsemble I am not sure that 
“the leading members of the Government, with the exception of Lord 
“Clarendon, are sufficiently impressed with this view I am sure none 
“have at present a comprehensive plan to submit to the Conference 
“over which Your Royal Highness (Prince Albert) and the Emperor 
“will preside at Windsor The only recent instructions which I know of 
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“as being addressed to the English commanders were :ssued after a 
“loose conversation in the Cabmet as to the importance of taking 
“Kertch There seems to be much misunderstanding between the 
“two Commanders in Chief in the Crimea, who neither of them 
“appear to have any imaginat:on, or invention, or the power of formmg 
“for themselves plans based on general instructions from home” 
(Vol I 104) 

“A loose conversation in the Cabinet” ıs an ugly phrase 

Wniting to the Duke of Argyll in May, 1855, Lord Granville 
says —“The Siege of Sebastopol has hitherto been a failure We 
“have generals whom we do not trust and whom we do not know how: 
“to replace We have an Ambassador at Constantinople, an able 
“man, a cat whom no one cares to bell, whom some think a principal 
“cause of the war, others the cause of some of the calamities which 
“have attended the conduct of the war, and whom we know to have 
“thwarted or neglected many of the objects of his Government” 
(Vol I 107) 

By the irony of events Simpson took Sebastopol! 

In January, 1856, Lord Granville had a conversation with Prince 
Albert “The Pnnce attributes to the want of philosophical traiming 
“the principal deficiency ın English statesmen They never look at 
“any subject as part of a whole He instanced the administration of 
“the Army and Navy Nobody ever asked themselves the question, 
“Why we wanted an Army?’ And then, ‘What that Army should 
“be???” (Vol I 140) No wonder the Prince was unpopulat 

Lord Panmure, the Minister of War who was called “Mars” by his 
jeering colleagues, does not impress one by his table-talk “Panmure 
“as still in bed with gout I saw him yesterday reading a book of 
“Scotch divinity, very pompous and oracular on literature and 
“pohtigs ‘Macaulay’s history ıs not a history, ıt 1s merely pot- 
“‘house gossip’ I am neither warlike nor peaceable, but I say that 
“if we cannot have an honourable peace we must have a bloody war” 
Panmute himself supplies an admirable anecdote for a future Macaulay, 
if any suca should care to tell the tale of the Crimean War, for ıt was 
he who despatched the telegram, “Take care of Dowb” The 
inefficiency of Lord Panmure is plain enough, and if he was the price of 
freedom we must not grudge, however much we may bewail the pice, 
but ıt was not freedom that put Panmure ın his place, but Whiggery 
It does not, however, follow that Democracy will do any better if ıt 
ever gets the chance We may always rely upon a plentiful supply of 
Panmures in all ranks of society Peace came at last Once more we 
had muddled through, “The Emperor (Napoleon) 1s enchanted with his 
“son, dying for peace, does not care sixpence for the terms, and 1s 
“only anxious to do that which may be agreeable to the Emperor 
“Alexander” (Vol I 173) “I was amused at an account of my 
“mother who does not care a rap about politics, and Lady Carlisle 
“who thinks of nothing else Lady Carlisle Zoguztur, ‘Dear sister, 
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““are you sure you are quite satisfied with adZ the conditions?’ Lady 
“Granville, who had just mastered the fact that peace was made, 
“* Yes, dear sister, but I have not read them’” Few people did read 
them The nation, “lashed by Parhamentary speeches, by public 
“meetings and by the Press, mto the most extravagant expectations 
“as to what we were to atiempt, and what we were to achieve” had 
cheered the war, and now they cheered the peace They did the 
cheering, our soldiers did the dying, and nobody did the thinking 
Since then the same thing has happened ın South Afrıca, and will 
probably happen again And even supposing our statesmen do take 
to thinking, who will guarantee us from ther thinking wrongly? 
Human wisdom ıs not a commodity we have any right to expect 

In the great chain of unlooked-for events the Indian Mutiny follows 
close upon the Crimean War The Governor General, Lord Canning, 
was perhaps Granville’s greatest friend, and a remarkable feature of 
this Zzfe, and one which must always secure for it the gratitude of 
the reader, ıs the Canning correspondence between Apnl, 1857, and 
January, 1862 It 1s not indeed ın this correspondence that we are 
to look for any searching-out, and probing into the causes of the 
Mutiny Canning and his noble-spinited wife had to hve through events 
which took them as much by surprise as did the French Revolution 
the Historian of the Dechne and Fall of the Roman Empire “None,” 
so Canning wiote to Lord Granville ın May, 1857, “are more surprised 
“at what has happened at Meerut than those who know the Sepoys 
“best, and I have lost entirely all confidence m the commanding 
“officers of regiments who, with scarcely an exception, swear to the 
“fidelity of their men, and when a scoundrel 1s caught ın the act have 
“nothmg to say but ‘Who’d have thought it?’” The Governor 
General was no better prepared for the Mutiny than the commanding 
officers of the native zegiments His foreboding thoughts had been 
on the frontier—in Persia—not with greased cartridges or with the 
dim recesses of Eastern minds What makes this correspondence 
so inspiriting ıs the temper it reveals, the high courage, the 
devotion, the self-abnegation and sacrifice of a lofty spirit Lord 
Granville, too, plays his fnendly part nobly and well Without 
Granville at home, Canning must have fared ill, for Palmerston 
was decidedly cool towards him The famous Proclamation that 
earned tor Canning the mick-name, meant to be contemptuous, 
of “Clemency Canning,” did not really particularly deserve so 
honourable an appellation Lord Canning was prepared wisely 
enough to hang and shoot the rebels almost as readily as were any of 
our prelates or the lower clergy, and the only stipulation he sought to 
msist upon was that the mnocent should not suffer with the guilty 
But a not unnatural passion for revenge took possession of men’s 
hearts at home What they wanted was blood The strain was 
tremendous Even the robust Christianity of the great Lord Shaftes- 
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bury was unequal to bearing it, and he, too, clamoured with the rest, 
though he soon grew ashamed of the “natural man” withm him 
“As long as I have breath m my body,” wrote Canning to Lord 
Granville, “I will pursue no other policy than that which I have been 
“following, not only for the reason of expediency and policy above 
“stated, but because it 1s just I will not govern m anger Justice, 
“and that as stern and inflexible as law and might can make it, I will 
“deal out But I will never allow an angry or indiscrimmating act or 
“word to proceed from the Government of India as ‘long as I am 
“responsible for ıt Everybody says that they want to punish only the 
“guilty, of course they say so, but then, why do they find fault with 
“the orders of July 31st? What do the orders do but establish a 
“check and caution against including mnocent with guilty, and 
“facilitate (yes, actually facilitate) the action of the military against 
“the guilty? But on this read the dispatch” (Vol. I 274.) “Good- 
“bye, my dear Granville, I am very grateful for all you have said and 
“done I don’t care two straws for the abuse of the papers, British 
“or Indian I am for ever wondering at myself for not doing so, but 
“it really ıs the fact Partly from want of time to care, partly because 
“with an enormous task before me all other cares look small I am 
“not so audacious as to say I see my way clearly to the accomphish- 
“ment of it, but I do see my way to the avoidance of some dangers 
“whith if not avoided m time will make India ungovernable by 
“England I should like to go back to that chapter again, to show 
“you how impossible it 1s that for generations to come Englishmen 
“should be more than a handful in this vast country and how 
“powerless for good they will be (to say nothing of the risks and other 
“drawbacks of their position) 1f they, and still more if their rulers, take 
“up as thew means of defence the muistrusting, brandmg and 
“proscribing of whole classes We shall do what no Government has 
“ever done in any country (so far as I know) without repenting ıt 
“We shall do what ın our weakest day we have never before done in 
“India Pray, pray arrest the evil, if tendencies in England are still 
“m that direction” (Vol I 275) 

Lady Canning died of jungle fever in December, 1861, and her 
husband, though he reached home ın March, 7862, d:ed ın the following 
June. India has never claimed nobler victims to a dim and mysterious 
duty Lord Granville’s friendship and correspondence with Lord 
Canning is a great adornment of his Lzfe 

The next stupendous event through which men ate and drank and 
gossipped as men need must, whatever happens, was the Civil War in 
America Nobody in Europe understood it, perhaps ıt was incompre- 
hensible The anti-slavery folk went right instinctively rather than 
intelligently All the people who are now Empire-mad and rave 
over novels about Abraham Lincoln, were then, or would have been, 
warm Southerners, and unable, without oaths or execrations, to endure 
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the mere mention of the name of the famous president Cool-headed 
men like Cornewall Lewis could not understand the aim or policy of 
the North “The South fight for independence, but what do the 
“North fight for except to gratify passions and pride? ”* 

Lord Granville’s sympathies seem to have been Southern, but he 
was happily strongly opposed to the suggestion that the Cabinet 
should (an 1862) offer to mediate, and in case of refusal recognise the 
Confederates He wrote to Lord Russell, “It would not be a good 
“moment to recognise the South just before a great federal success 
“Tf, on the other hand, the Confederates continue victorious, as af 25 Zo 
“be hoped, we should stand better then than now ın recognising them” 
(Vol I 444.) By luck rather than by ment, and more thanks to the Prmce 
Consort than to any of our own native-born politicians, we just 
managed to avoid making what would have been the biggest blunder 
of the century Any principle is better than none, and if there 1s to 
be but one principle, for heaven’s sake let ıt be Lord Granville’s 
principle of “Non-Intervention” 

We naturally hear a great deal in Lord Granville’s frank letters of 
the “two old rmg-leaders,” as witty Lord Clarendon used to call 
them, Palmerston and Lord John Russell Separated they were 
disagieeable , united, as they became ın 1859 on Lord Granville’s 
failure to form an Admunistration, they were doubly dangerous Lady 
Wilham Russell “confided to Lord Granville that she was glad that 
“the two great masters, Gian Bellim: and Palma Vecchio, had agreed to 
“paint together, but the results she expected to be some bold designs 
“and fine chzaro oscuro” (Vol I 346) 

A war with Germany over a bit of Schleswig was one of the bold 
designs of these two ancient blunderers, and but for the courage of 
the Queen and the active good sense of Lord Granville, who seems to 
have acted at Cabinets as the Queen’s man (with, I presume, the 
knowledge of his Chief), who knows what would have happened ? 

“War, the Queen hopes and thinks, no one dreams of in this 
“country, but the Queen was startled by a draft to Lord Napier 
“She therefore imtends to draw Lord Russell’s attention to it She 
“would feel ıt her duzy ın the imterests of this country and of the 
“peace of Europe to resist any proposal for war The only chance of 
“preserving peace for Europe is by not assisting Denmark 
“Denmark, after all, 1s of less vital importance than the peace of 
“Europe, and ıt would be madness to set the whole Continent on fire 
“for the imaginary advantages of maintainng the integrity of 
“Denmaik Lord Palmerston and the Emperor Nicholas are the cause 
“of all the present trouble by frammg that wretched Treaty of 1852 
“The Queen suffers much, and her nerves are more and more totally 
“shattered and her rest bioken But though all this anxiety 1s 
“wearing her out, ıt will not shake her in her firm purpose of resisting 
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“any attempt to involve this country in a mad and useless combat” 
(Vol I 459) 

The language of good-sense is refreshing everywhere 

There are two ways of forming an estimate of deceased statesmen 
You may read their letters, speeches and “authorised” biographies, 
and you may read what some of their own colleagues have said about 
them, and between the two guess at the truth Lord Granville has 
a good deal to say about Palmerston and Russell, which may be safely 
left to be reflected over by the judicious and amused reader, 

One subject must always Jend dramatic interest to Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice’s book, the gradual emergence ın ıts pages of Mr Glad- 
stone as the great Liberal leader Gladstone’s evolution was a 
difficult, prolonged, almost tedious, and, to the Whig mind, an umitating 
process The evolution of the Whigs happened once for all—a long 
time ago, at the Revolution, the “glorious Revolution” Since that 
epoch there has been no need for Whigs zo become anything. From 
the date, usually an early one, when they were good-natured enough 
to enter upon public hfe, and take their full share of Government with 
all 1ts appurtenances, to the hour when they were carried to their 
family vaults, they remamed the same Mr Gladstone, who was 
never, as Siz William Harcourt loved to remind us, either a Whig or a 
Protestant, had a different history 

The early references to Mr Gladstone in the first volume of Lord 
Granville’s Life are hardly entirely complimentary and bespeak much 
uneasiness “Gladstones unpopularity 1s beyond belef” (1856) 
“People think Gladstone mad, which 1s, of course, false, but he 
“certainly 1s m an extraordinary state of excitement” (1857) “The 
“Peelites are smashed as a party which 1s good Gladstone 1s in a 
“state of unnatural excitement, and instead of calmmg himself by 
“rest, hé has been making violent speeches ın every public-house ın 
“Flintshire” (April, 1857) “Gladstone has shown immense ability 
“in the discussions on the Divorce Bull, but as usual has done himself 
“more harm than good” (August, 1857) “Gladstone would have 
“joined (Derby’s Admmistration), but did not Lke to go alone” 
(February, 1858) “Gladstone 1s ın one of his states of morbid excite- 
“ment which must some day have a fatal effect on him, and he bulhes 
“his colleagues fearfully” (May, 1858) “Paimerston has tried, him 
“hard once or twice by speeches and Cabmet minutes, and says the 
“only way to deal with him is to bully him a httle, and Palmerston 
“appears to be nght I hke Gladstone very much, and have generally 
“taken his part m the Cabmet, but not to the extent that Argyll 
“does” (July, 1860) “Our position is precarious, depending entirely 
“upon Palmerston’s popularity among the Tories, and a certain unwill- 
“imgness on the part of the Radicals to turn out a Ministry which has 
“Gladstone for Chancellor of the Exchequer. The unpopularity of 
“the latter among all other sections of political parties is stronger 
“than ever” (February, 1861) 
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In December, 1868, the long process was over, and Mr Gladstone, 
whilst cutting down a tree at Hawarden, recerved a summons from 
Windsor to form his first Administration “Very significant,” he 
observed, and resumed his labour He never had a more loyal 
supporter than Lord Granville, who became, on Lord Clarendon’s 
death, in 1870, Foreign Minster for the second time, in his fifty-srxth 
year 
The Ministry of 1868-74 did great things, but its most remarkable 
achievement was the Treaty of Washington, followed by the Geneva 
Arbitration which settled what are compendiously called the Alabama 
Claims It was a most difficult, vexatious, wnitating job not free from 
the pettifoggmg attorney element The victories of peace, though 
more truly glorious than those of war, lack splendour of accompami- 
ment We were made to pay twice over for our shortcomings In 
fact, what we really paid for were our misplaced, underlymg 
sympathies Arbitration is sublime, worthy of the lyre of John 
Milton, but arbitrators—! “As a personal question,” wrote Lord 
Tenterden, to Lord Granville, “we found the arbitrators to be very 
“common-place people.” “Had it not been for my Brazilian frend, 
“the award might, and probably would, have been at least another 
“million and a half pounds stering” (Vol If 105) Our own 
arbitrator, Sir Alexander Cockburn, was more outspoken “Things 
“have gone badly with us here I saw from our first sitting that they 
“would We could not have had a worse man than Staempfli (Swiss), 
“or next to him than the President (Count Scoplis, Italy) The 
“first a furious Republican, hating Monarchical Government and 
“mimstnies in which men of rank take part, ignorant as a horse and 
“obstinate as a mule The second vapid, and all anxiety to give a 
“decision which shall produce an effect in the world, and to make 
“speeches about ‘ctvilisation, ‘humanity,’ etc, etc, in short, en vrar 
“phraster” (Vol II tor) f 

Lord Granville did his best to soothe the outraged feelings of the 
Lord Chief Justice, one of the ablest and vainest of men, and actually 
succeeded in persuading him to modify materially the language of his 
eloquent and well-reasoned protest It was a great feat, for Cock- 
burn, no less than Scoplis, loved his phrases 

We had hard measure dealt out to us at Geneva, and were called 
upon to pay a huge sum of money, of which a considerable balance 1s 
said still to remain in the American Exchequer It would be pedantry 
to talk of a Resulting Trust in our favour We paid the money with 
the proceeds of a gigantic “Drink Bull,” and to-day, despite the huge 
unpopularity of the proceeding at the time, there ıs an universal, 
almost an exaggerated, consensus of opimion that we did well to 
submit to what plausibly resembled a humiliation The phrase- 
mongering President may have been nght, and “civilisation” and 
“humanity,” etc, etc, do mean something after all 
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By 1874 the country had grown weary of Mr Gladstone’s great 
Administration, and Mr. Disraeh took his place Thereupon, Mr 
Gladstone, to Lord Granville’s undisguised dismay and amazement, 
was minded to vacate the leadership of his Party ın the House of 
Commons ın order to consider his latter end Lord Edmund allows 
Lord Granville to tell the story with great frankness Amidst 
the club hubbub that ensued, and the clash of contending 
ambitions, a remarkable head, containing a truth-tellmg tongue, 
slowly appeared above the troubled surface, as from a Dante’s 
Inferno, m the shape of Lord Hartington, who wrote as 
follows to Lord Granville: “I still thmk there is no necessity 
“for your intervention at present. The active men are evidently 
“for Forster If they can get him accepted so much the better 
“I would much rather that he should try what looks lke an 
“impossibility than that I should. If they fail ıt will be from the opposi- 
“tion of the Radicals rather than of the Whigs, and if the Radicals 
“should then be obhged to come to me, ıt will be to some extent 
“better than if I had been put forward by my own friends, therefore 
“I should let Playfair, Fawcett and Co. have their own way as far as 
“possible Yours very truly, Hartington” (Vol. IL 150) 

Mr Forster for some reason did not fully respond to the backing of 
his friends, and ıt fell to Lord Hartington’s lot to attempt the 
impossible 

The Eastern Question arose Mr. Disraeli resigned, and in 1880 
Mr Gladstone resumed, as he was bound to do, the responsibilities of 
a difficult position which was his and his alone 

The story of the land of Egypt and of General Gordon can never 
be made, from a British Cabinet point of view, “a soul-anmmating 
“strain.” To give up Egypt at the earliest possible moment was the 
acceptéd policy of both Parties In 1882 Lord Derby jomed Mr 
Gladstone’s Admunistration as Colonial Secretary, and he put it to 
Lord Granville before joming that he presumed that both Granville 
and Mr Gladstone “wished to get out of Egypt as soon as we properly 
“could do so” Lord Granville assented, addmg that he was 
sanguine by nature and did not beleve the difficulties would be over- 
whelminng (Vol II 303) The fog that conceals the future from 
all of us ıs perhaps thicker at the Foreign Office than anywhere else. 

The Gordon catastrophe 1s clearly unravelled in these pages 
Those who are fond of the gloomy task of apportioning the blame of 
a blunder are here provided with the means of doing so with some 
nicety. It was an irregular transaction in its mception, and certainly 
does not create confidence in Cabinet rule It was a mistake to send 
the General out, a still greater mistake not to recall him as soon as it 
was plain he had' no settled plan It was probably a mistake not to 
accede to Gordon’s views about Zebehr Pasha, andi it was certainly a 
mistake not to have sent Lord Wolseley to pull his frend out of 
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Khartoum neck and crop (for force probably would have been 
required to persuade him to leave) far earher than was done. 
Humanum est errare 1s the only fit motto for Council Chambers 

The last question of all that Lord Granville was called upon to 
confront was none of his choosing—Home Rule for Ireland It 1s 
dealt with after an enlightening fashion in the penultimate chapter 
of Lord Edmund’s book 

Dying as Lord Granville did on the last day of March, 1891, he 
saw no more of a controversy which ıs still smouldering with a 
dull red fire than its opening chapter, which was, however, long 
enough to witness the complete wreckage of the Party in the House 
of Lords he had led so long and with such unfailing courage and 
vivacity 

Looking at this first chapter of Gladstoman Home Rule, not on its 
ments, nor as one who canvasses its future, but merely as a matter 
of political handhng and straightforward dealing between politicians, 
the honour of the situation as it 1s described in Lord Granvulle’s 
correspondence seems clearly to belong to Lord Hartington, who, 
what between Mr Gladstone’s Ireland and Mr Chamberlain’s 
England, felt himself indeed to be a very hardly used and buffeted 
nobleman. “I am in good hopes (he wrote) that between him 
“(Gladstone) and Chamberlain I may shortly be released from active 
“politics” “(Vol II 463) He has never been released, for though 
Mr Gladstone has long ceased from troubling, the other disturber 
of the peace and unsettler of settlements is still at large, though 
ranging in an unexpecied field. 

It ıs worth noticing that though Lord Hartington bitterly complains 
to Lord Granville that he finds Mr Gladstone “quite unintelligible ” 
and useless to talk tc, he nevertheless succeeded ın grasping more 
clearly than most people the full significance of Mr Gladstone’s 
meaning and what that meanmg meant for all Mr Gladstone’s 
calleagues 

“Mr. Gladstone may say as much as he hkes about our not com- 
“mutting ourselves, but he has committed himself up to his chm. 
“He may not have formed a complete scheme, but he has allowed it 
“to be known that in his opmion Home Rule, including an Irish 
“Parliament, must be granted either by this or by some other Govern- 
“ment This has not been denied Is it possible to conceive 
“anything more absurd than that he should allow these opmions of his 
“to be made known, constituting as they do a most important element 
“in the discussion, and then ask us not to be in haste as to any 
“decision? I do not see how ıt is possible that Mr Gladstone and 
“I should agree at any meeting which might be held” (Lord 
Hartington to Lord Granville, December, 1885 Vol. II 471) 

Foresight ıs a quality so seldom illustrated ın the lives of politicians 
that the following bit of Lord Derby ıs worth quoting “It ıs simply 
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“an Irish Parlament or not. I am quite ready to drop out of the 
“whole concern and efface myself, but the more I think of what an 
“Trish Parhament would be, the more impossible it becomes to me 
“to accept the proposal ın any form. What is more important, I do 
“not thmk even Gladstone can carry the Liberal Party with him in 
“support of ıt But suppose he carried ıt in the Commons, it must 
“be thrown out in the Lords, and then comes another Dissolution and 
“such an election cry as nc Conservative Minister ever had before 
“We should go where Fox and North went in 1784. At least such 1s 
“my beltef Downing Street ıs not specially attractive to me, 
“personally - ten years of that sweet spot are enough, but it ıs a 
“pity (perhaps it could not be helped) that we should go down in a 
“storm of our own raising” (Lord Derby to Lord Granville, January, 
1886. Vol II 479) 

Lord Derby was not a statesman gifted with “second sight,” 
but very often he seemed the incarnation of common sense Sed 
nondum est fints The end ıs not yet The Insh problem remains 
unsolved Common sense is not one of the master qualities that rule 
the world It 1s an excellent guide across a street, but never prophet, 
pnest or king Idealism is m Politics what Mysticism is in Rehgion— 
its soul 

There are only two ways of dealing with a good book You must 
either read it or leave 1t alone Lord Edmund’s book, not readily 
lending itself to the merry craft of the hghtning reviewer, whose 
business ıt 1s to nfle pages for good stories or paragraphs calculated 
to give pain, has been found fault with for lacking hghtness of touch 
On the principle that “who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” 
ıt is suggested that the model biographer of Lord Granville would 
have been some master of persiflage. Such æ grzorz cniticism 1s 
absurd’ Books are not written to be reviewed, but to be read by 
lovers of reading, deliberatively and at their leisure. The real 
reader of these volumes will find they contain a full picture of Lord 
Granville and will have no cause to complain of any failure to do 
justice to his lordship’s velvety paws 

Politics necessarily predominate, and in few books ıs more light 
thrown upon them, but the nice student of manners and the course of 
thought—of the ‘great mundane movemeni—the true fascination of 
hfe, will find in these pages much to attract his attention and to give 
colour to his reflections, grave, gay or gloomy 

The Whig mind 1s no longer a generating force, but it will always 
remain an interesting study. Lord Granville stood a smiling optimist 
between two worlds Potent, disintegrating influences were at 
work all about him Radicalisms, High Churchisms, Romanuistic 
enthusiasms, Labour programmes, he observed them all Their divers 
influences do not seem ever to have reached his inner man, though 
some of them greatly affected his actions 
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Lord Granville once told the House of Lords in the course of an 
Education debate that he had never had a teacher who was not a 
clergyman of the Church of England. Thus tramed he should be 
a good describer of a Royal Confirmation “I went and am none 
“the worse, my complexion beautiful It was an interesting sight.” 
As Pam observed, “Ah! ah! a touching ceremony. Ah! ah! The 
“King of the Belgians the same as I remember him when I was a 
“boy and he used to hve for weeks at the Embassy, using my father’s 
“horses and boring my mother to death The Princess Royal went 
“through her part well The Princess Alice cried violently The 
“ Archbishop read what seemed a dull address : luckily ıt was inaudible 
“The Bishop of Oxford rolled out a short prayer with conscious 
“superiority. Pam reminded Lord Aberdeen of their being confirmed 
“at Cambridge as if 1t was yesterday.” A very Whiggish ceremony 
indeed! The Christianity is not obtrusive. 

If we are to call no one happy until his biography 1s published, 
we may now safely pronounce Lord Granville to be a happy man, for his 
Life and Letters have already secured for themselves a permanent 
place in the far from lengthy lst of Enghsh political memorials of 
the first order of interest and merit. 


A BIRRELL 


A PEASANTS’ MEETING IN RUSSIA. 


3th August, 1905 


HE French National Assembly of 1789 could count on no 
direct material support, and only on a very indirect moral 
support, until the taking of the Bastille, which defimtely ranged Paris 
on the side of the revolution. What Pans meant to the France 
of that time 1s no more than what the peasants mean to the Russia 
of to-day The peasants are ninety per cent of the population of 
Russia, and there is no Russian who does not admit that “they will 
“say the last word.” What will that word be? No one who has any 
real knowledge of the peasants will pretend to foretell, Nor have we 
any nght to expect that the answer will be a defimte “Yes” or “No” 
to any particular question. Dismissing the Poles, Finns, and other 
non-Russian nationalities, we are still confronted with the greatest 
variety of knowledge or ignorance, enterprise or laziness, within the 
central Governments of Russia, which have for some time been the 
chief “subject of study for the present writer. But one thing 1s 
obvious to all: various as may be the circumstances of different 
districts, the peasants were always a kind of close corporate family 
The silly, shallow httle official, who goes through the country saying 
“Listen” (which means obey), and who never makes any effort 
himself to listen to the great voice that whispers all round him, yet 
feels by mstmct that ıt is there, and boldly ventures to quote it as 
a chorus of approval of humself. The Government has tnedan certam 
suburban mots to see the almighty hand of the Russian peasant 
rising ım defence of its own inexcusable blunders And it was 
perfectly clear to the members of the Moscow Congress of July roth 
and 21st that they also must appeal to the peasants in the cause of 
reform. - 

After the Congress, the members returned to their respective 
districts The local Zemstva were thus inspired to hold “ consulta- 
“tons” with representatives of all classes More interesting, however, 
than the consultations was the attitude of the peasants when discussing 
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therr own questions at their own meetings I was aware that such 
a discussion wculd take place in the canton of Pryamtkhino, when 
the local representatives of all the villages of the canton would be 
summoned, in the ordinary course of Government business, to elect 
their cantonal elder for the next three years 

In default of a higher average of information in England, a word 
must here be said about the most elementary facts of the life of the 
Russian peasant Land belongs not to individual peasants but to 
their village as a whole. It can be redivided every twelve years at 
the wish of a majonty of two-thirds This and all other local 
questions, such as the incidence of taxation, are settled by village 
meetings consisting of the Heads of Houses, where age naturally 
has a predominance A decision which carries a majority of two-thirds 
1s, by the law of the Empire, a legal “sentence” of the village The 
village elects its own village elder, who 1s responsible for the calling 
of meetings, and at certain seasons (eg, that of hay-making) these 
meetings take place as often as once a week Many villages are 
united in a canton,* which ıs ruled by a cantonal elder, similarly 
elected by the chosen representatives of all the villages of the 
canton The cantonal clerk ıs nominated by the Government, but 
the cantonal judges, all of whom are peasants, are elected by the 
cantonal assembly This system of local government represents only 
the peasants, no members of other classes can attend the meetings t 
But the Government has latterly exercised a very direct influence on 
them. During tae reactionary reign of Alexander III there was 
created an establishment of salaried Land Captams, that 1s, country 
gentlemen who supenntend the peasants’ meetings and law courts, 
and can practically direct or cancel the decisions of either A Land 
Captain often coatrols more than one canton. One of these Land 
Captains recently said to his peasants “I am your Tsar and I am 
“your God” 

In the northern of the central governments the soil 1s “grey,” that 
1s, only moderately fertile Since the emancipation, forty years ago, 
there have been most -emarkable developments of enterprise and a 
corresponding increase of the population The peasants’ “lot” has 
therefore been fu-ther and further sub-divided The Zemstva have 
done what they could to reheve the pressure by encouragmg household 
industries, but the peasants have found their own solution rather in 
regular emigration to the big towns However, a “go-away” or 
emigrant peasant 1s a very different person from his English counter- 
part He continues to pay his share of the village taxes, he generally 
returns to the country every year for Easter or for the harvest , he usually 
marries in his own village, and in old age he often goes back to the 
land of which he kas thus continued to be a part-proprietor, preparing 


* Say of the area of a smali English “hundred ” 
t In Russia every man’s class 1s registered Maxim Gorky 1s 1n law a peasant 
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the succession of his town “place” for a son or nephew. Thus there 
18 a constant connection between the town and the country life, 
and a “Radical” has told me that without this connection propaganda 
amongst the peasants would have been impossible On the other side 
the country instincts of patience and good order have the strongest 
moderating influence over the life of the capitals, in Moscow there 
are half a million peasants, and a priest there told me that he had 
to do more exclusively with this class than could have been the case 
in almost any country parish 

In the Government of Yaroslavl I have often seen houses which 
might have belonged to retired merchants, and which were <eally the 
country villas of enriched peasants In the Torzhok district (Govern- 
ment of Tver) some forty per cent of the adult males have at some 
time worked either in St Petersburg or in Moscow, generally the first 
The cantonal village of Pryamtkhino, situated in this district, is 
twenty miles from the railway but if a large number of “go-aways ” 
were amongst its representatives, there was in this nothing artificial , 
for they were all at the time of the meetings country peasants of 
this canton And so complete is the consequent union of town and 
country in this part, that ıt was only by a succession of shadings that 
one could notice the difference between “go-aways” and “stay- 
at-homes ” 

In front of the cantonal court-house are gathered some one hundred 
and fifty village representatives, surrounding a table on which stands 
the cantonal clerk The broad grassy village street is lined on both 
sides with peasant men and women sitting at their doors in their 
Sunday dress All eyes turn anxiously to my approaching pair of 
horses The Land Captain ıs momentarily expected Ordinarily 
he attends the cantonal elections, and, if he ıs not here to-day, ıt 
1s either that he is afraid or that he ıs gathering force ın order to 
interfere 

The clerk is a tall young man with clear skin, regular features and 
peculiarly sad eyes No one knows where he comes from: he 1s said 
not to be a peasant or even a Russian. “He ıs a chance one, an 
“arrival, an inhabitant, a supezfluous one.”* He has got wrong with 
the Land Captain and 1s likely to be soon dismissed (“set free ”) from 
ofice This Land Captain enjoys but httle credit here, he ıs said 
to move the clock to 10 am even after mid-day, or whenever he 
wakes up and comes to attend the court-house for his magisterial 
sessions He has abused even the cantonal elder like a cabman. 
“Of course he has a mght to execute his orders, but he has no nght 
“to revile us hke a flock of sheep” He has given instructions that 
outside matters are not to be discussed, but the village policeman is 
an interested member of the audience 

* All these words are used by my informant ın irony of the Government plan 


which defines each man’s occupation and origin on paper, thus leaving no place for 
those who are outside the official definitions 
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Around the clerk ıs a mixed group. A, who has been elected 
chairman, ıs a “go-away”- he looks hike an intelligent tradesman and 
wears a dark blue shirt and a great-coat with a velvet collar: he 
speaks with authority. D. 1s the only “gentleman ” here, but he looks 
more lıke a peasant than many of the peasants, he has knocked about 
amongst the people all his hfe, he ıs a short, stumpy man, much like 
a factory hand, with clean-shaven, practical face, bullet head and 
yellow hair, though he neither speaks nor votes, he helps to keep the 
‘attention of the meeting for the speakers. 

The clerk, in an easy conversational voice, reads extracts from 
newspapers, notably from the Liberal “Son of the Fatherland.” Each 
extract bears on the failure of the present personnel of Government 
That which Alexander III did is contrasted with what Alexander II 
“wanted to do.” The censorship does not allow the publica- 
tion of the Emperors speech to the delegates of the Zemstva 
and the towns. therefore the censorship clams to be above 
the Emperor A police-corporal “accused a peasant of making an 
“attempt to buy a newspaper”: therefore the police-corporal claims 
to be above the censorship Instances of the arbitrarmess of Land 
Captains excite the comment, “We've got that too” “The peasants 
“of Chernigoff Government,” says another extract, “when summoned 
“to discuss therr needs on a Government Commission, have refused 
“to accept the direction of the Governor, and have stated that therr 
“real needs are the abolition of Land Captains and other superfluous 
“officials, the regulation of taxes, and facilities for acquiring more 
“land” The attitude of the listeners ıs betrayed by humorous com- 
ments; one peasant, seeing me look solemn, says, “That’s not the 
“parson reading, it’s the clerk” Between the extracts there are 
short intervals of keen, but quite orderly, discussion amongst the 
audience During these intervals the different groups of opinion find 
their affimties, a small number of the older ones gradually get 
together and argue vigorously against the others. The last extract 
is the appeal cf the Zemstva to the people When the clerk stops 
reading, one says “No proof,” and another, “It seems to be sedition ”; 
but these are im a small minority 

The young peasant R now takes charge of the meeting He is 
rather a puny man of about thirty, with mcrpient beard and a 
look of the townee about him, but a good deal of the peasant too 
There is something sympathetic ın his rather feminine face and 
manner, though his voice 1s high and at times even screechy, he 
conveys a suggestion of “pluck,” and his clear and moderate explana- 
tions succeed in keeping the meeting together. The members cry, 
“On to the table,” and he mounts and reads the address which he 
proposes for the adoption of the assembly Sometimes, in his 
comments, he presses his points too far, but, by a sure instinct, he 
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avoids any offence to traditional feelings, particularly to that of 
loyalty 
He begins :—= 


1905, July 31 (our August 13). We, the peasants elected to the 
‘cantonal assembly from the village societies of the canton of 
Pryamtikhino in the Novotorozhdk district of Tver—on the founda- 
‘tion of the Impenal Manifesto of Feb 18, 1905, by which it 1s 
allowed to the village and cantonal assemblies, to the town councils, 
and to the Zemstvo assemblies to express their needs—have resolved 
to declare to all who love their country, who value the interests of 
the people and who genuinely want to amend the existing impenal 
‘order of things. that to ga on with our former life 1s impossible. 

The Russian peasantry, during all the time of the existence of the 
State, has never seen bnght days. It has worked, and works, 
‘unremittingly for the glory and power of Russia.* The strength of 
the Russian Monarchy, 1ts riches, schools, law-courts, officials, troops 
~~all this is nourished by the ploughs of the peasantry, and ın return 
for all this, here is what the peasantry possesses — 

The peasants have a miserable culture and little bits of land; the 
gloom of ignorance and :mmoraltty, like a dark night, surrounds the 
peasants on all sides, cver the peasants has been set a warden, the 
Land Captain, the peasants are crushed by taxes ,} they are forbidden 
to speak freely about their needs, the peasants are driven off from 
their districts, without any wish of their own, to fight in the Far East. 
But indeed the peasants too, like other people, want light and 
freedom, and have a mght to a better lfe. Therefore we must 
discuss and decide” — 


All wait to hear further. There follow nine points, each beginning 
with an explanation of the need im question, and ending with a 
“demand ” for R, hke the Zemstva congress, declares, with the 
general assent, that the time for “petitions” ıs passed R offers to 
read all the pomts through ex loc, or to discuss each separately, the 
meeting declares for doing both, which is the most business-like way 


[Point 1] The peasants are hampered in instruction: in our 
schools there is no free and sensible teaching, for our children the 
higher teaching is maccessible ; good books and newspapers are not 
allowed to reach us;t we are deprived of the mght to take part in 
the business of education We wish to know more. we want really 
to teach our children. 

And therefore we demand full freedom and access, as to lower, so 
to secondary and higher instruction. freedom for the opening of 
schools, libraries, and educational societies: and that the affair of 
public instruction should be handed over to representatives elected 
from the people. x 


* Notice that these peasants claim the fullest corporate interest in their country. 

+ This appears to have been exaggerated 

teg, the best paper in Russia, the Russzan Gazette, may not be sold on the 
streets, but can only be supplied to subscribers, or sold at book-stalls, 
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Surely it 1s sigmificant that the first demand should be for instruction. 
This at once stamps the movement as one of reform, and shows up 
these peasants ın the most pleasing contrast to the negative egotism 
of such men as M Pobyedonéstseff, who have done everything to 
limit education in order that ignorance may still leave themselves in 
power In such a case, no sincere Englishman can be in any doubt 
as to his sympathy It ıs quite true that everything has been done 
to hinder free mstruction , all subjects which made people think were 
almost debarred wherever possible, and we can all clearly understand 
why the present personnel of Government do not wish that Russians 
should think; for that, in the glorious language of Chatham, would 
“reduce the ministers to that msignificancy for which God and Nature 
“designed them” 

None of the members showed any surprise at the place allotted 
to this demand, which, though neither selfish nor hysterical, was a 
very real and wide one It was at once adopted without discussion 


[Point 2] On the peasants, as on other people, lie obligations. 
of paying taxes, and performing military and other services The 
peasants, like other people, create by their blistered hands the riches 
of Russia, But the same rights as other people the peasants do not 
possess The peasants cannot, without the agreement of the Land 
Captain, decide their domestic, agricultural or social affairs. Peasants 
have a special law-court Peasants have no nght of freely migrating 
to other places. 

We do not wish to live in such a state of slavery and bondage, and 
demand the abolition of distinctions of class and the establishment 
of a common criminal and civil code for all, and the abolition of the 
office of Land Captain. 


There was a long elucidation of the phrase “blistered hands,” which 
was evidently a httle too rhetorical for the taste of the audience , the 
tiches of Russia, R, explained, consist of farthings wrung from the 
labour of the peasant, and this labour raises blisters The allusion 
to the Land Captams received vigorous approval all round There 
was no enthusiasm in favour of the village law-courts The class- 
distinctions are already ceasing to exist of themselves, except on the 
Government paper; and the whole pomt was heartily accepted, by 
an instinct which 1s the best tradition of Russian history, the instinct 
of solidarity. If this change is ever realised the system of close 
compartments—the system of “dzvide et mpera ”—will fall of itself , 
and this clam comes with greater significance at a time when the 
Government rests its hopes for crushing the Zemstva upon this class 
from which the present demand has come. 


[Point 3] Taxes of every kind crush the peasants terribly. The 
peasants do not get quit of the unjust dues to the Treasury for the 
redemption of land from the estate holders, The apportioned land 
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of the peasants, on which the tax has been laid, cannot even feed 
their families. 

We are no longer able to pay the taxes, and therefore demand the 
abolition of indirect taxes, the return of the payments for redemption, 
and the replacing of the land tax by a taa on income and capital. 


Here a long explanation ıs required One peasant asks where the 
money of the State 1s to come from R. explains that if you have 
none you cannot give it, but that by this plan the State will receive 
its funds precisely and in proportion from those who have money 
to give It 1s natural that this simple freedom of enterprise should 
be claimed at a moment of general liberation The members listen 
mtelligently, and accept this point as a natural part of a scheme which 
meets with their general approval. 


[Point 4] The peasants have from old times been engaged ın 
agricultural work They have got used to it, and have adapted them- 
selves to it. But of land the peasants have very little. The land ıs 
divided into very small strips, or is not all of one piece, and in some 
parts 1s also very far from the villages With such a lack of land 
amongst the fundamental tillers of the soil—the peasants—we notice 
that there 1s ın the State an abundance of lands of private owners, of 
the Czown, of the appanages, of the monasteries, of the Church, 
which 1s either worked by the hired labour of us peasants, or is let 
out to us on lease, or lies altogether useless. 

Such injustice must be abolished, and we demand the conversion 
of the lands of private owners, of the Crown, of the appanages, 
the monasteries and the Church, into property of the State for 
proportionate distribution between the peasants and all who wish to 
engage ın agricultural work. 


This point, with No 2, was the main body of the special demand of 
the peasants, and excited the liveliest interest Itis very widely felt, 
and not only amongst the peasants, that the gifts of land made at the 
time of the Emancipation were largely illusory For instance, the 
land-owners naturally got nd of the worst of their land, and in some 
cases of as little of it as possible Some appear to have aimed at 
making the “lots” of the peasant inconvenient, in order stil to keep 
up a kind of moral dependence on themselves* The distance of 
village land from the village 1s a very real grievance It must be 
remembered that the Emancipation settlement was, as an arrangement 
made by the possessors, on the whole very generous, but also that the 
state of things established by it was acknowledged to be expermental 
and ıs only of forty years’ standing: in fact the payments for 
redemption to the Government are not yet complete, though the land- 
owners have long ago received all the sums due to themt The land 

* eg, by blocking off the peasants from the necessary supplies of water 

+ It may be here explaimed that the land was never finally the property of the 


Jand owners, but was theirs in hereditary usufruct, m return for certain services to 
the State, which after a time ceased. 
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question is now seriously entertamed and discussed by men of ali 
classes and shades of opinion, and I will quote the opinion of a 
moderately liberal land-owner — 


The forest land of the Crown could not be divided up without loss 
to the State as a whole; but both from the immense appanages and 
from the estates of private owners, land could easily be detached, 
against compensation by the State to the former owners. The village 
societies should be abolished, and the peasant should become a 
propertied small farmer the peasants would then throw themselves 
on to the land and make far more of it than they have hitherto been 
able to do, but there would be always a number of peasants morally 
incapable of independent husbandry, and therefore willing to work 
on the somewhat diminished estates of the present land holders, The. 
country 1s not at present producing anything like the results which it 

s should. 


The present demand goes much further, but ıt will be noticed that 


‘the test proposed ıs not one of absolute equality ‘nor of restriction. 


to the peasant class, but rather of employment ın agriculture, and 
that “proportion” is at least vaguely mentioned The State could. 
continue to pay out of its taxes for any profitable work which was 
done for it, eg, m the army, in schools or in hospitals I do not 
think that the members fully comprehended the scope of the proposal 

The need of land is not so acutely felt where there are many 
“go-aways ,” and ıt was rather in a generous spint of sympathy for 
the more purely agricultural “black country” * that the demand was. 
accepted, and then rather as part of a general scheme of emancipation 


[Point 5.] The peasants would long ago have expressed their- 
needs; but the Government, by police means, as by tron chains, has, 
crushed the freedom of speech of Russian people.’ We are deprived 
of the mght of speaking openly of our needs. we cannot'read the 
truthful word about the needs of the people. Not wishing to be any 
longer slaves without a voice, we demand freedom of speech, of- 
meeting, of association, and of the Press, 


At this point the meeting was being guided into a further solidarity 
with the Zemstva scheme of reform The indictment against slavery 
cannot be said to have aroused any strong excitement, but met with 
no kind of protest apart from the language employed, the statement _ 
seemed to the meetmg to be true enough As R explained the 
demand, “We must be free to talk of our needs, to meet to discuss 
“them, to join together for satisfying them, to get them made public ” 
“Quite right” (Pravzlno, “in order”), said some, and, the point was at 
once adopted ‘ 


[Point 6.] Supporting the working class as our brothers, as a class ; 
struggling for the rights of the people, 


* The south centre of Russia Pryamékhino ıs ın the north centre. 
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We demand, together with them, the introduction of an eight 
hours’ working day in all factories, works and industrial under- 
takings , and freedom of strikes. 


This point ıs peculiarly mteresting, in virtue of the character of the, 
district of Novotorzhdk The solidarity of this district with the 
factory hands is just as natural and real as its care for the interests of 
the more purely agricultural parts of Russia. In other words, we 
have here a natural lınk between town and country, working up from 
the soil towards a more genuime union between all sections of the. 
nation But it would be the greatest mistake to imagine that the 
claims of factory men would arouse the same interest in all parts, 
of the country Even here the understanding of the needs of others, 
was only incipient The more countrified peasants had no sense of 
the seriousness of the question of an eight hours’ day and all the 
economic questions involved by it, and were ready to accept ıt 
without discussion as part of a general plan As to the nght of strike, 
A. found it necessary to make a long explanation,> at the end of 
which a “stay-at-home” exclaimed to himself, “It’s clear, a strike 
“means that they won’t work for that pay and will get more” No 
question of loyalty was volved , for the opponent 1s ın this case the 
factory owner—a private person, and often a foreigner The pomt 
was accepted without difficulty. 


[Point 7] For the regular and speedy satisfaction of all the 
above-named needs, 

We demand the summoning of national representatives on the. 
basis of universal, equal, direct and secret electoral nghts 


The introduction to this article connects the needs of all and each 
with the general programme of the great Liberal Party This 
programme, though ıt commands the almost unanimous support 
of the Zemstva, does not emanate from the peasants at all 
The explanation of this pomt ıs therefore of the character of - 
propaganda and necessarily lengthy KR. ıs careful to put 
all blame for past mismanagement on to the mrmisters and, 
the bureaucracy These have made so many mistakes, that 
none of the “old-fashioned” can find words or imclimation to 
defend them One cries out, “We want one master of the house,”- 
but there is no echo- it 1s quite generally felt that the master is not 
master even in his own palace. In other times ıt may have been 
enough simply to appeal to the mstinct of sheer obedience, without 
any explanation, but yust now those who would speak so feel that 
the ground has gone from beneath them and that there are no, 
listeners so that they are half-ashamed of the sound of their own 

* At present a strike is legally a violent rupture of an engagement, and 1s 


punishable accordingly Many masters would prefer to fight out their own 
questions with their employés, without the constant interference of the Government, 


inspectors. 
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voices On the other hand, no one showed any disrespect of Russian 
tradition, and the Emperor was not mentioned at all R supported 
this pomt with a vigorous and half plamtive plea for solidanty 
amongst those who wish to fight the great forces of inertia 

“The men who want reform,” he said, “are that ” (extending all his 
fingers), “but the village assembly is this” (bringing them all 
together) “The villages are that” (the same gesture), “and the 
“canton is this, the cantons are that, and the district 1s this the 
“district 1s that and the province 1s this, the provinces are 
“that, and there, somewhere mn the capital, the National Assembly 
“as this” The recurrence of the same gestures was like the telling 
monotony of a peasant song, and the burden throughout was order, 
loyalty, standing together 

A more detailed lesson is required on the manner of election, 
the tone of propaganda here becomes more pronounced, and 
there 1s more of begging the question, the proposers seeming 
to become mor2 separate from their audience and more identified ` 
with the ordinary Russian “intelligence”* “Universal” suffrage 1s 
explained as including all nationalities, for when the Russian 
is a “citizen” instead of a “subject,” he cannot possibly have 
“subjects” of his own It imcludes women; the extreme darmg 
of giving votes to Russian peasant women does not excite even a` 
comment Class-representation ıs condemned off-hand, with what 1s 
after all not a bad reason “Let’s vote once for all and have done 
“with it;” for every complication makes the interference of the 
officials more easy and the maintenance of the public interest more 
dificult. “Equelty of vote” already exists in the village assemblies , 
and it 1s doubtful whether any other definition 1s practically applicable 
The proposers are not in favour of any property qualification The 
‘word “secret” alone arouses suspicion, and R explains that they 
may think a certam candidate unsuitable and yet may not wish to 
hurt bis feelings by sayıng so the possibility of outside influence 
1s never even mentioned as an argument for secrecy The members 
show a general interest in the whole article, an imterest at once 
unmformed and intelligent, and I could not help thinking that soon 
the Conservatives will also have to abandon their cocksure appeal to 
power and to organise themselves on the basis of free speech and 
consultation Amidst growing disorder on the side of the few “old- 
“fashioned ” ones, the point 1s carried by a great majority 


[Point 8.1 The present war, ruinous for the people, was begun by 
the Government without our consent, and we peasants cannot endure 
with indifference that hundreds and thousands of our brothers, and 
mulliards of the money of the people’s labour, are ruined in the war, 

And therefore we demand the speedy cessation of the bloody and 
suicidal war 


* Tae word used to describe the educated classes 
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Opmions must be as they please about the Russian patriotism and 
the Russian way of looking at the war, but I must say that, as far 
as I know, I was the only Englishman travelling through the country 
districts this summer to study the Russian Reform Movement, and 
that, from what I saw elsewhere, I was not in the least surprised to 
find that ths point gave rise to real dissension so real that the 
orginal draft of Point 8 had to be matenally altered before ıt could 
carry the necessary majority of two-thirds The “old-fashioned” 
ones at once seemed to be more numerous and more vigorous: with 
violent gestures they cried out against what they considered dictation 
on a point of Imperial policy One typical old peasant, sedate and 
white-bearded, a former cantonal elder and a member of the Zemstvo, 
not betrayıng his annoyance, left the meeting , probably, to complain 
to the Land Captain In fact the practical unanimity of the assembly 
was in serious danger a storm of voices raged round R, who held 
his own with courage and with moderation That the war was 
unpopular, was un-national, was nevez questioned, but training and 
instinct forbade the meeting to tolerate dictation to the Emperor on a 
cardinal point of foreign pohcy The “old-fashioned” almost seemed 
to be organising themselves mto a separate meeting, a hero of Port 
Arthur, a big man with full and rather sensaai face, wandered about, 
haranguing half to himself, in a loud, beery voice, with the refrain, “I 
“stood for Russia at Port Arthur as I do here too” Yet even now the 
variety in the long run only served to brng out the oneness of the 
picture old men almost barked at R, who waved his hands and cried 
meffectively, “Go away, go away!” A spoke long, but with httle 
result D alone seemed to hold his own naturaily The proposers now 
limited their pretensions They explamed, over and over again, that 
they now asked, not that the question shoulc be settled here, but that 
it should be referred to that National Assembly, which ought to have 
been responsible for the undertaking of the war This at last silenced 
counter-aigument, already it was noticed that many of the “old- 
“fashioned” were coming round to the view of the others At 
this moment the proposers gave another proof of the strength, 
closeness and purpose of the reform movement It 1s no news to 
those who have seen that there is an abundance of parliamentary 
ability in Russa The proposers suggesteé an adjournment for the 
election of the cantonal elder, which, as we shall remember, was 
nominally the main business of the meeting They thus secured a 
long interval for private conversations and also an immediate test 
of the strength of the opposing facticns, for their candidate for the 
eldership was the youthful R himself They also thus reminded the 
meeting that already, by an Imperial decree of long standing, it 
possessed a beginning of electoral rights 

The Land Captain ıs often present at these elections, which he 
12 many cases directs after his own fashion In his absence the clerk 
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presided at the ballot-box, which was covered with a rough cloth for 
secrecy The retirmg elder, originally elected only as a second choice, 
begged to be excused re-election He was not spared, his name 
was proposed and received a very meagre minority of votes There 
were six other candidates, and the voting proceeded with animation 
but with gravity. It 1s a work of some hours, for each man must be 
balloted separately, “Yes” or “No” being said by each member to 
each candidate 

The public tea-room 1s full of httle parties, talking intimately like 
groups of a great family Peasants pass ito and out of the court- 
house The warnor “Arthur” tells me of his exploits, and of how 
he was decorated with the George by Kondraténko himself After 
all, he has plenty of complaints to make, especially against Alexéyeff 
At last G, who has stepped out on to the green, suddenly 1eturns 
with the news that the cantonal elder has been chosen, it is R, and 
he has 121 votes to 28 The second candidate of the reform group 
has 80 votes and the third 65 These are the first three & 

While further local business 1s proceeding, I am invited through a 
passage into a little back corner room, where some nineteen of the 
most inteligent members discuss matters over thew pipes This 1s 
the best part of the whole day. Those who are in closest sympathy 
with reform, some “go-aways,” and some “stay-at-homes,” all shrewd 
and several witty, sit with legs crossed, talking mtimately lke the 
sons of a large family in the smoking-room Something lke the 
same heartiness was’ to be noticed at the Moscow Congress, but here 
the company is more of a piece, has more of a common understanding, 
and, unexpected though it may be, has more solidarity and sense, 
altogether there ıs less talk, and less of the talk 1s ın the air 

“As to the troops,” says B, a big country peasant, “the thing to 
“do, 1f they are quartered on us, 1s to say, ‘Tea ıs served, dear boy’ 
“(Golibchik), and make your soldier one of your family The 
“Cossack has a conscience. there ıs no man who has not, and if 
“he uses his wkip and kills people off, ıt ıs because they make him 
“drunk and cry, ‘Hit them! Hit them!’ As soon as ıt 1s over he’s 
“thoroughly ashamed of himself He has been hike a beast and knows 
“it, but we must treat him lke a man Can he possibly set about 
“beating and killing, ıf you have made a guest of him and he has 
“eaten your food? ” 

This provokes a smile of understanding, and I think of the old 
saying, “What are you to do when the extinguisher catches fire?” 
D, in a few short, simple sentences, tells of his work of famine relief 
in the Samara Government: he worked for a private chamtable 
organisation anc had the permission of the Governor- he thus found 
himself in competition with the Red Cross and all its officials, on 
the complaint of these, the Governor received instructions from St 
Petersburg and ordered D to leave the Government D went away 
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and entered the same district from another side “It would seem,” he 
said, “that they would like to stop you from saving your brothers from 
“starvation ” 

“I know of a plan,” says X., another countryman, “which will 
“prevent them from taking my last horse ın payment of taxes I 
“should enter myself on the list of the starving” 

A again explains that the war was not begun by the people and 
that the people have the right of saying whether it ıs to go on 

“And if we say it must,” adds M, “then it will be our affair, and 
“we shall do our best really to make Russia win, and not simply to 
“find jobs for those who are ın favour” 

“Or to pay,” says A, “for seventy admirals, in a fleet which does 
“not exist” 

My horny-handed neighbour thinks that a national representation 
will make the Government far stronger There ıs, ın fact, nothing 
anarchical in all this talk these people understand solid order and 
responsibility better than many suppose 

“They think,” says the rustic and clever-looking P, “that the 
“peasant ıs not mpe for responsibility, even the Zemstva have this 
“at the back of their heads the truth 1s, we have got past ıt So it 
“was in the French Revolution ,* men thought that the peasants were 
“not ripe and found that they had gone past 1t” 

Some dissent from this very true statement, n0t because they think 
it untrue, but because they do not wish to identify themselves with 
French revolutionaries, yet ıt ıs quite true that reform ıs coming 
rather too late than too early 

The conversation drifts to the schools and the Church 

“They don’t give us schools,” says B, “because we ought to think 
“st night that we should starve and be miserable perhaps we might 
“learn te think differently, and that would not suit them what they 
“want to teach us is to have no needs at all” 

“The church schools,” says S, “only teach us to be good boys we 
“are to know the names of the feast days and of famous churches 
“and what 1s meant by each bit of the priest’s dress, and then we 
“are finshed, and we are little angels” 

“Tn the'other world,” says B, “they tell us that we shall have ıt all 
“back and be little tsars now we have only got to be patient but 
“that means to be patient while they live on us,—while Kuropatkin 
“has £14,000 a year,t while the ministers give places to their friends, 
“while the Land Captains get £400 a year for stopping us from doing 
“anything One cannot help admiring Parson's talk, he ıs wonder- 
“fully clever at makıng fools of us We ourselves wonder, after it 1s 
“over, how he has done it but meanwhile the money still goes into 
“their pockets” 


* I here note that wherever the best books are allowed to reach the people, such 
as Pishkin, Gogol, Dostoyévsky and Tolstdi, they are widely read 
+ Togo 1s said to receive about £600 a year 
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“Do you know,” says A, “how much money the church has? It 
“is seven millazds” 

“That,” says P, “is three hundred and twenty-six púds (over 
“thirteen thousands pounds weight) of solid gold,” and he makes a 
gesture as if he were trying to carry it 

“Metropolitan Antonius,” A goes on, “said that the church would 
“ove its last kopek for the war and how much have they given? 
“Ten thousand pounds” 

“It’s very mice,” says Y, “to be angels, but our ambitions are not 
“so high as that they are a httle lower to begin with, that 1s, on this 
“earth, we will resign the being angels for the present.” 

“We should hke,” says J, “to begin the kingdom of Heaven here,” 
and, using the simile of the Russian dinner which always begins with 
snacks eaten at the sideboard, he adds with a brillant smile, “we 
“should like to stand up and have a foretaste (Zakusit —lt ‘have a 
“first bite”) ” 

At this there 1s a general laugh and all rse A seizes the occasion 
to make a set speech — 

“For two thousand years,” he says, “all this has gone on for two 
“thousand years the bells have called to church and the creed of 
“Jesus Christ has been talked of. for two thousand years they have 
“been drawing money for it, but they have never yet got to the 
“carrying of it out The old pilgrim women still hold out their 
“hands and we still give our farthings to them, and that 1s how 
“these people have got their seven millards Now what we should do 1s 
“this we should tell Parson that we have no need of separate services 
“for each of us we will have common prayer, and we will pay him 
“only for that he will get from each not three hundred kopeks ın 
“the year but thirty” 

“From each soul?” ° 

“No, from each famıly ” 

A. 1s more foreign to this atmosphere than some of the others , but 
he 1s listened to with interest The whole party now adjourns for tea. 

Here I am set next to P I am glad to hear his opmion of the 
hooligans who have been several times encouraged by the police to 
attack the reformers The Zemstva often talk nervously of the “black 
“gang” Lately, a number of hooligans attacked some of the best of 
the gentry of their neighbourhood. Cossacks freed the gentry from 
the hoohgans, but then began to practise their loaded whips on the 
backs of the gentry the Emperor in his complete ignorance of the 
situation 1s said to have remarked that “revolution must be repressed, 
“but mob violence must be restricted” My frend P holds a 
saner view 

“The hooligans,” he says, “are simply the refuse of town squalor 
“perhaps they will act politically fo. money in the towns, but we 
“have not the slightest reason to be afraid of them, they will never 
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“come out to us, and if they did, ıt would be of no use to them” 
When this basis of reform exists elsewhere m the intelligence and 
confidence of the peasants, the cause 1s won 

P. and D. are quite anxious as to my good opimion of their 
proceedings and of the hopes of their cause. I tell them that in 
my opinion all depends upon the instinct of order in the peasant one 
extreme calls forth another, and, 1f the mistakes of recent policy are 
to be answered by violence, I consider that the result will be reaction 
and delay of reform My remarks on orderliness meet with the fullest 
acceptance “Yes, that 1s what we are doing, end what we are going 
“to do,” and if all the movement ıs to be as orderly as this day’s 
meeting, the claim ıs fair enough 

We walk back to the place of meeting in the late summer evening 
The Land Captain has not appeared if he had come he could hardly 
have done more than sit down and listen Very few of the members 
have gone, hard as ıs the stran of spending your one holiday in the 
week on questions of this moment All the village seems to be still 
sitting expectantly ın festal attire along the broad grassy street The 
members are talking quietly, but with restrained excitement, outside 
the court-house The cantonal judges have been elected the local 
budget of admunistration has been settled. The eighth pomt has 
been revised to the intent that “the question of prolonging or ending 
“the war must be left to the elected national assembly ,” and this 
solution seems to satisfy almost everyone 

Point 9 has been adopted without dissent It runs thus — 


The peasant has many enemies and he has not a few friends 
Our friends tried, and are now, too, trying to show the peasants why 
they are suffering, who is their enemy, and how they must defend 
their interests. This kind of enlightened and holy action of our 
friends did not please our persecutors, and that 1s why we do not now 
see many of the champions of freedom and nght here with us. They 
pine in prisons and in Siberia, and as convicts They are not with 
us, but we remember them, tortured and suffering 

And we willdemand full pardon of all exiles and prisoners who 
have suffered for the rightful cause of the people. 


The last point ıs somehow in harmony with the evening hour ıt 
comes with telling unanimity after the profitable discussions of the 
day, and it ıs a final ratifying of the general agreement that the recent 
measures of repression have been a complete m:stake 

The revision of the draft ıs at last finished- the pale anxious clerk 
comes out withit there 1s a cry of “Onto the table” The table is put 
beneath the open window of the court-house , a lamp 1s held out of the 
window ; R, in clean shirt and belted, stands ın his new dignity beside 
the clerk and occasionally helps him out with the deciphermg of the 
hastily written draft The peasants have told R that he must rule 
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them in the sense of his proposals and if the Land Captain,” as is 
his legal right, selects the second candidate for the office, then they are 
disposed to refuse payment of salary and to hunt his nominee out 
Around this “Champs de Ma” of ancient ongin are the trees, the 
fields and the natural growth of the land, the people (na-rod) 

The draft now begins with a short practical statement of the local 
business of the meeting, it then proceeds “In view of the general 
“situation of the country, the members have thought nght to make 
“the following resolutions” The nme points are finally read through, 
and each 1s again accepted by the meeting the eighth point, as now 
amended, is greeted with cries of “Right, mght” I beheve that if all 
were begun again, there would be much more discussion of detail, but 
that agam would be a step forward 

At the end of the reading there ıs a last demonstration from the 
dwindling secticn of the “old-fashioned” One cries, “Let them sign.” 
A stolid, short-bearded countryman replies, “We'll all sign” No one 
1s anxious about the minority The mass of the meeting moves slowly 
towards the court-house, and one after another files ın to put his 
name to the “decree,” which needs only a majority of two-thirds and 
1s practically sure of four-fifths As I look back on the little group, 
I think that with all their imperfections and faults of detail, these 
peasants are the proper claimants for reform, and that if they clam 
it with the moderation, enterprise and imsistence which they have 
shown to-day, there 1s deed a sure basis for the consequent future 
of the vast Russian family to which they belong And, though I 
would never suggest that this meeting 1s possible ın every canton of 
Russia, I count that the fact that ıt has taken place here is ın ıtself 
a vast stride forward, and am confident that in directing English 
readers to a study of freedom with order, a study which ıs by 
tradition our own speciahty, I am not only telling them ôf great 
potentialities latent in a great nation, but am here puttmg before 
them the record of a typical event which 1s of genuine importance to 
the future history both of Russia and of Europe 


BERNARD PARES 


* Tre Land Captain may choose between the first of the elected candidates. 
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N the 15th December, 1904, at a meeting of the constituents of 
the Metropohtan Hospital Sunday Fund, held at the 
Mansion House under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, a disputed 
point of the gravest moment was shelved, by common consent, in order 
to await the report of the Committee appomted to enquire into the 
financial relations between hospitals and medical schools in London 
That Committee consisted of Lord Welby, the Bishop of Stepney and 
Sir Edward Fry, and its report was issued in the February of the 
present year It now remains to be seen whether the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee will be accepted or rejected by the Hospital 
authorities at the next meeting of subscribers There 1s a strong 
presumption that some of the recommendations will be opposed, and 
that an effort will be made to show that what amounts in fact to an 
evasion of the ruling of the Committee 1s an acceptance of ıt The 
question involved is one of so much importance to the interests of 
medical practitioners, medical students, hospital patients and the 
charitable public, that ıt deserves to be stated quite clearly No analysis 
of the evidence laid before the Committee has as yet been offered to 
the public, and, smce the issue ıs tc be publicly tried m the course of 
the next two or three weeks, 1t may be worth while to repair that 
omission 
The terms of reference submitted were threefold Stripped of 
legal-sounding verbiage, they ask whether any money subscribed for 
the relef of the sick poor m London hospitals is used fòr 
the maimtenance of medical education, and if so how much? 
Is any equivalent return received? Are there any special 
or general considerations to justify an expenditure exceeding the 
amount received? The first of these terms of reference may be at once 
dismissed. By annual and specal grants the eleven hospitals 
concerned in the enquiry received in round figures £187,000 between 
1897 and 1903 inclusive In that tıme they made over to the schools 
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attached to them £40,000 They granted loans amounting in the 
aggregate to £200,000, bearing a total interest of rather less than one 
per cent, and they received from the schools a sem shghtly ın excess 
of £4,000, yieldiag in all a return on grants and advances of a httle 
more than 3 per cent Thus it appears that for the seven years dealt 
with a sum of £5,000 has been annually diverted from the direct use 
of the sick poor for whose benefit the chantable public has subscribed, 
this diversion being made for the benefit of the medical schools, whilst 
a further sum of £25,000 per annum has been allocated to the same 
purpose at a very easy rate of interest The questions which remain 
for our consideration are whether an equivalent return ıs received 
by the hospitals for the benefactions bestowed, and whether there are 
circumstances which justify an excess of expenditure over the 
monetary return 

The Committee of Enquiry received the evidence of fifteen 
witnesses, four of whom may be taken as representing with adequacy 
and justice the divergent opmions of the whole body These four 
are Sir Wiliam Church, Bart, president of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Mr John Tweedy, president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Hon Sydney Holland, chairman of the London 
Hospital, and the Hon Stephen Colendge, honorary secretary of 
the National Ant-Vivisection Society The issue is a very simple 
one, and it 1s rather surprising to find that the differences which exist 
in respect to it are diametrical It 1s advanced on the one side that 
no great hospital could possibly perform its present work without the 
assistance of its elder students—men in their fourth or fifth year, who 
act as clerks and dressers—unless by the employment of a far larger 
and more costly staff than it 1s now found necessary toengage Mr 
Sydney Holland, or mstance, alleges that in actual work the London 
Hospital receives a service from its students of the value of 49,000 
per annum, and he reckons this as being moie than a gurd pro quo 
for the £2,500 which the hospital pays for the support of the College 
On the other side Mr Tweedy argues that “you could not have a 
“chnical school unless you had a hospital,” and that the services 
rendered to the cause of medical education by the hospitals far more 
than counterbalance the valué of the voluntary labours given by the 
students If the young men who are now bemg trained for the 
medical profession were not admitted to the existing hospitals, they 
would have, by one means or another, to establish a hospital of their 
own If medical students could not get clinical instruction without 
paying for it, they would Zave to pay forit Sır Willam Church, upon 
the whole, sides with Mr Holland, and Professor Tweedy, on the 
whole, finds himself supported by Mr Coleridge There are collateral 
issues which 1t will be our business to consider later on, but the main 
question is already posed Does the working value of the student to 
the hospital exceed the educational value of the hospital to the 
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student? To that there appears to be but one answer The student 
could not conceivably acquire a competent knowledge of his business 
without the opportunities of observation and of a gradual induction 
into the details of his work which are afforded by a hospital But 
neither could the hospital continue to exist unless its staff were 
continuously recruited from the student ranks The two institutions 
are mutually dispensable, and neither could exist in the complete 
absence of the other A hospital surgeon needs a hospital training, 
and no private tuition could possibly familiarise him with the wealth 
and variety of cures he encounters ın hospital practice. 

But this by no means exhausts the question Although it 1s quite 
clear that the medical school and the hospital are necessary to each 
other, it by no means follows that it ıs needful or advisable that they 
should have any practical association with each other until the 
preliminary work of the student 1s over, and the hospital itself becomes 
the school It 1s, as a matter of course, as essential for a medical 
student to be acquainted with the elements of chemistry, physics and 
biology as ıt 1s for a pupil ın an engmeer’s shcp to have a knowledge 
of the simple rules of arithmetic Yet no eng:neer teaches or thinks 
it advisable to teach the elementary laws of figures, and the medical 
pupil ought to have acquired a first knowledge of the subjects named 
before he aspires to enter a clinical school at al- This ıs a pomt upon 
which the President of the Royal College of Surgeons 1s especially 
emphatic, and he backs up his argument by a consideration of great 
weight Itis ths No man whois being taught anatomy and 1s there- 
fore engaged in the dissection room should be allowed to go into a 
hospital at all “Here we are,” says Mr Tweedy, “building costly 
“hospitals, with mpervious floormg, and impe-vious walls and so on, 
“to secure, as far as possible, aseptic conditions The whole struggle 
“of suryeons has been to make wards as asepzic as they can possibly 
“be They cannot be kept aseptic 1f the students are allowed to go 
“from a dissecting room into the wards” Now if this ruling be 
accepted—and it 1s certainly of too much importance to be lightly 
disregarded—the hour at which the medical student’s presence becomes 
desirable ın a hospital must be considerably delayed He cannot 
begin to be usefully employed until he ıs m Ins fifth year, and for the 
years preceding he ıs a source of expense, for which no sort of 
return is made 

We learn from Sir William Church that at St Bartholomew’s each 
physician has a number of clerks allotted to hm The maximum 1s 
eight, and it occasionally falls lower The clerks hold office for three 
months at a time, and it 1s their duty to take the histories of all 
patients admitted to the wards of the physicians under whom they are 
studying These records are made under the general supervision of 
the house physician, and are revised by the physician in charge of 
the wards They are bound and indexed, and are found to be of 
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great use in the case of patients who, after a lapse of years, return to 
the hospital for treatment Work of a similar nature is performed by 
the dressers, who are also students in their fourth or fifth year, and 
are allotted so many to each surgeon Their duties are to go round 
with the house surgeon early in the moining, when all the cases which 
have to be re-bandaged or re-dressed are pointed out The surgeon 
im charge, on his arrival, goes his rounds and expresses his opinion as 
to whether things have been properly done or not Notes of the cases 
are taken by the students and are read over to him. These records 
are also preserved and indexed It ıs Sir William Church’s contention 
that the absence of student help would necessitate the payment of a 
much larger and more expensive staff than 1s now employed, and that 
this fact justifies the allocation of grants ın aid “rom the hospitals to 
the schools Mr Tweedy, whilst admitting that the student’s services 
are of value, sists on the fact that the budding practitioner ıs being 
taught his profession, and that he could not lezrn the art by which 
he proposes to hve in any other manner It is an essential part of his 
traming, and it 1s rather his duty to pay for being taught than his nght 
to claim remuneration for his work 

Another aspect of the case 1s put forwaid by Mr Coleridge, who 
points out that where a grant is made to a school from the funds of 
a hospital the money does not go into the pockets of the men who 
have rendered service“ Generally,” says Mr Coleridge, “it does not 
“even go in reduction of the fees of the students It goes to swell the 
“emoluments of the professors, who may be teaching chemistry or 
“biology, or other subjects outside the purview of the healing of the 
“sick, and only remotely connected with the actual work of the wards 
“of the hospital” Mr Sydney Holland appears to anticipate this 
argument when he alleges that the grants to the schools may be 
Justified on the grounds that if he has a good school he ıs tble to 
attract a good staff to the hospital, and that the only way to attract a 
good staff ıs to have a school “good in its teaching, good in its 
“professors and good in numbers” Mr Holland maintains stoutly 
that the directing body gets a guid pro quo m money Mr Tweedy ıs 
flatly opposed to this behef A great many of our hospitals are in 
financial difficulties, ın his opinion, through their attempt to teach 
preliminary science, a thng they ought never to have essayed, a thing 
which “ought never to have been allowed” The cost of treatment 
appears to be greatly increased where a hospital and a school are 
Tun in cgmbination This suggestion 1s strongly and even strangely 
confirmed by Mr Holland himself, who admits that whilst m one_ 
hospital; unencumbered or unassisted by a school, the cost of the staff 
works out at £14 per bed per annum, in the institution over which 
he presides the rate 1s £41 10s Bemg asked- “Is not that very 
“large?” he answers, “It may be I know I cannot do it cheaper I 
“know I cannot work without a school”! 
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There is one point in respect to which Mr Holland takes the bull 
by the horns, and of his own initiative plunges into a justification of 
the expenditure of charitable funds in the purchase of a sports ground 
for the students of the London Hospital It ıs good policy for the 
hospital, and ıt ıs a very good investment There is a great demand 
for ıt as a sports ground, and the £6,170 expended ın the purchase of 
its eight acres, the levelling and turfing for cricket, and the erection 
of a pavilion could all be -ecovered to-morrow Meantime it brings 
in a rental equivalent to 4 per cent on the total outlay Mr Holland 
complains that his critics have charged him with an unjustifiable 
breach of trust, whereas the hospital has acquired a property which 1s 
increasing in value year by year He may be allowed to triumph here, 
but he appears to less advantage when he endeavours to show that 
the large increase in the grants made by the hospitals to the schools 
which everywhere synchronise with the establishment of King 
Edward’s Fund had im reality nothing to do with ıt From Mr. 
Colendge’s evidence ıt appears that the annual grant of St George’s 
Hospital to its school was kept somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
4100 until the sum of £1,356 5s was handed to it by the King’s Fund, 
when it immediately bestowed upon the school the whole of that 
amount, less £5 An increase varying from 41,600 at the London to 
£150 at Guy’s (since much diminished) took place at the Charing 
Cross, at the Middlesex, the Westminster and St Thomas’, and ıt 
really seems a little futile to argue that the bestowal of the one grant 
had nothing to do with the bestowal of the other Two of the 
hospitals m the Metropolis, which made no grant to their schools 
before the King’s Fund was established, have aided them annually 
eversince Whether it be nght or wrong to do ıt, there 1s no question 
about the fact that the fund called into being by the King’s appeal 
in belealf of the sick poor has been in part diverted from its purpose 
in order that a number of young men may be instructed ın physics, 
chemistry and biology It 1s beside the question to say that these form 
an essential part of a medical student’s curriculum So, for the matter 
of that, do the three R’s,and they are equally a part of his education 
for which he himself may legitimately be called upon to pay In the 
words of Mr Colendge, “the hospital 1s an institution founded and 
“supported by the charitasle for the purpose solely of reheving the 


“sick . .. the school ıs a private financial enterpyse, wherein, if 
“there be profits, they would go to those who manage them and own 
“th. em ” 4 


This 1s virtually the principle adopted by the Committee of Enquiry 
i this report Among their findings the following pomts are 
especially noteworthy (1) In some cases the hospital and the school 
have been jointly founded, and the one equally with the other has 
been an object of bounty in the minds of ‘the founders (2) In other 
cases sums have been contmibuted subsequent to the foundation, of 
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which, to the knowledge of the donors, a portion was applied to the 
school (3) In the cases of eight of the hospitals, namely Charing 
Cross, the London, the Middlesex, St Bartholomew’s, St George’s, 
St Mary’s, St Thomas’ and the Westminster, contributions, “either 
“direct or indirect, or both,” have been made to the schools out of the 
funds of the hospitals (4) The fact that a large body of students 
and of medical men are being or have been, educated m a hospital 
tends to aid its finances by diffusing a wide interest ın ıt (5) The 
attendance of students has a tendency to keep the medical men upon 
the alert (6) The opportunity for teaching attracts the gratuitous 
services of the most eminent men in the profession (7) The expenses 
in hospitals with schools are generally in excess of those ın hospitals 
without schools, and no saving in expense can be attributed to the 
presence of medical students (8) The quiet of a hospital without 
students must often be a comfort to patients (9) The existence of a 
medical school ıs of the highest value to medical science, but a broad 
line of distinction ought to be drawn between the preliminary and 
intermediate studies on the one hand, and the final studies on the 
other The latter can only be pursued with advantage within the 
walls of a hospital, whilst the earher have no real relation to its 
work and purpose The attempt to associate them has been a great, 
if not the chief, source of the exhausted condition of the funds And 
finally, m the future the distinction between the hospital and the 
school should be drawn so clearly that ıt may be understood by the 
general public, so that no question may arise as to the application of 
monies contributed 

Points 4, 5, 6 and 7 would be just as fully realised in the purely 
chmical school which every hospital, by its very nature, supplies, as in 
a school m which the prelimmary studies are taken, and the services 
of the students would be equally available there The conclusion 
arrived at by the Committee is that no financial benefit ıs at present 
derived from those services Whether that would continue to be the 
case if those services were not made costly by the expenses incurred 
in the teaching of extraneous subjects to their jumiors may be left as 
an open question The probabilities are that a student in his second 
year of clinical study is almost as able to do the work assigned to him 
as he ever will be, and that even if he 1s not useful enough in the bref 
time at his disppsal to atone for a costly previous course-of study, the 
expense of which has been unwittingly defrayed by the charitable, he 
will still bé distinctly of financial advantage in his time and place to 
the institutions to which he 1s attached. The conclusions of the 
Committee are to the effect that, under the existing végzme, he costs 
more than he repays ın service, which 1s not at all a surprising thing to 
learn about an apprentice in any line of hfe, and the report 1s 
unanimous and emphatic in its recommendation that the preliminary 
schools and the hospitals should be divorced 
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Now there has been displayed m at least one influential quarter a 
strong desire to evade this distinct mjunction, and it ıs upon this 
question that battle will be jomed. It is not for a moment to be 
assumed that it is here intended to infer that the evasion 1s conscious 
and intentional, but Lord Stanley, the treasurer of the London 
Hospital, ın a letter addressed to the Editor of the Tımes in March 
last, laid down the extraordinary theory that the distinction desired 
by the Committee has always been drawn at the London, because “in 
“every copy of the accounts the payment to the medical college has 
“appeared as a separate item” This does not in the slightest degree 
approach either what 1s desired by the casual contnbutor to the charity 
by which the hospital has its being, or the unmistakable recommenda- 
tion of Lord Welby, the Bishop of Stepney, and Sir Edward Fry 
What the contributor supposes, when he ıs appealed to ın Hospital 
Sunday sermons to help the sick poor, ıs that the shilling or the five 
pound note his needs or his abundance permit him to give away will 
be used for the object specified (and touchingly insisted on) and for 
no other He does not suppose that he ıs contributing to the charit- 
able education of the msing members of one cf the liberal professions 
He 1s not in the least aware that any fraction of his gift will be devoted 
to any form of physiological research His ignorance in this respect 
1s not to be wondered at, smce we find it shared by men of such 
eminence and experience as the President of the College of Surgeons 
and Sir Henry Burdett, neither of whom was aware, until the recent 
agitation enlightened them, that the hospitals contributed anything 
to the support of the schools The recommendation of the Committee 
is that a distinction shall be drawn “so clearly that ıt may be under- 
“stood by the general public” This, says Lord Stanley, has always 
been done, in the case of the institution with which he 1s associated 
If that were true one might ask n mere amazement ‘why on earth a 
Committee of Enquiry was ever appointed at all The very first 
instruction to the Committee 1s to find out somethmg which has always 
been clearly understood by the public! The contention will not hold 
water for 2 second The appeal made by the hospitals has always 
been for the relief of suffermg mdigence The fact that the balance- 
sheet discloses the destination of the moneys subscribed by the pubhc 
has no bearmg on the case Not one contributor in a thousand ever 
looked at the balance-sheet The charitable public was asked to give 
for a specific purpose, and until the agitation which 1s now proceeding 
was started, ıt had no conception that any portion of its, gift was 
diverted from its object 

Lord Stanley announces that ın order that “no question may arise 
“under any possible circumstances” as to the application of moneys 
contnbuted, a discretionary fund. has been opened, “a fund in part or 
“in whole to be used at the discretion of the Committee of Manage- 
“ment for either hospital or school” This 1s rot at all ın accord with 
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the recommendation of the Committee, which 1s distinctly to the effect 
that where the public ıs asked to subscribe to a hospital the money 
shall be used for the hospital alone There is no reason why the 
hospitals should not ask for money for the support of their schools if 
they so choose, but in all fairness and loyalty the appeal must be 
separately made “The distmction between the hospital and the 
“school should in every case be drawn, not only definitely and exactly, 
“hut with such clearness that uw may be understood by the general 
“public” The general public will not enquire into the meanıng and 
purpose of a discretionary fund They will not trouble to understand 
precisely what is asked of them until the appeal ıs made in definite 
terms It 1s because the hospital authorities foresee that a precise 
request for funds in aid of the education of medical students will not 
secure a very enthusiastic reception from the chantable public that 
they are reluctant to accept the recommendation of the Committee in 
its plain and obvious meaning When the case 1s sincerely presented 
there will be found many friends of education and of research who 
will, on cause shown, be wiling to put their hands ın their pockets, 
but where one will do this there are thousands who will give generously 
to the sick poor It may be a question, as Mr Tweedy suggested ın 
his evidence, whether medical education should be aided by public 
subscription There ıs no question at all as to zhe undesirability of 
asking for such a subscription in the name of charity 

Mr Stephen Coleridge had the candour to announce to the 
Committee that the agitation which he has so far successfully 
conducted would never have been entered upon by him had it not 
been for the practice of vivisection ın some of the London schools 
It would be irrelevant to enter into a discussion as to the morality or 
immorality of that practice here, but ıt 1s an indisputable fact that 
the hospitals have suffered ın the past from their association with it, 
and that a considerable number of the charitable and humane refuse to 
subsciibe to the funds of Guy’s, St Mary’s, the Charing Cross, the 
London and the Middlesex Hospitals, because their schools are 
licensed under the Act for experiments upon living ammals It ıs 
equally true that there are many who regard those experiments with 
repugnance, who do not know in what schools the practice prevails, 
and whose donations to the hospitals are ın part diverted to a form of 
research of which they greatly disapprove The cause of charity is 
injured and the benevolence of many among the subscribers is abused 
by its application to purposes which they have no desire to encourage 
It has been found difficult to excite a general mterest in the 
propaganda of the anti-vivisectionists The movement prospers, but 
it progresses less rapidly than its frends desire Yet there are vast 
numbers of people who instinctively recoil from the idea of the 
purposed infliction of pain, by whatever arguments it may be sought 
to justify it, and these would be hornfied to learn that any portion 
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of what they bestow for the relief of pain is expended on experiments 
which cause ıt Whether the propagandists are right or wrong 1s not 
the question There 1s no possible Justification for those who beg 
for the cause of mercy and who divert any portion of the resulting 
funds to a purpose which is not even suspected by many of the 
donors, and if known to them would excite ther anger and abhorrence 
It may appear harsh to say it, but as far as the great uninstructed mass 
of donors ıs concerned the practice of v:visection in our hospital 
schools 1s supported by false pretences The more widely this fact 
1s made known the more the hospitals which are guilty of this malver- 
sation of charity will suffer If the anti-vivisectiomsts were as 
sentimentally silly and hysterical as Sir Victor Horsley or Mz Stephen 
Paget would have the world believe, the moral aspect of the case 
would remain unchanged To ask for morey for one object and to 
devote any portion of it to any other 1s not just Its injustice is the 
more apparent and more flagrant where funds raised for the assuage- 
ment of pain are devoted to the infliction of :t. 

It may be noted in passing that the subscribers to King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund are never invited to meet If, as 1s the custom in other 
organised charities, the subscribers were assembled at an annual 
meeting at which resojutions might be put and carried, 1t 1s probable 
that short shrift would be given to any hospital which diverted any 
portion of its funds from the beds for the benefit of the students 

It 1s to the real interest of the hosprals that they should be divorced 
from the schools, and that they should be able to appeal to the charit- 
ably disposed for themselves, and for themselves alone It 1s their 
constant complaint that they have beds at their disposal which they 
are compelled to keep empty for lack of funds They would not lose 
a solitary subscriber by the abandonment of an association which ıs 
now a ¢gonstant drain on their resources Nor ıs it to be supposed 
that the cause of medical.education would be allowed to suffer The 
eminent men who give their services now would have no reason to 
withhold them under the new conditions The fourth and fifth year 
students would stil pursue their chnıcal studies under the only 
conditions and ın the only institutions ın which they are possible The 
only difference made would be ın the Freedom of the hospitals from a 
call upon their resources which at present reduces their capacity for 
good These are the conclusions arrived at after a patient and 
exhaustive enquiry into the whole question, and no man who brings an 
unprejudiced mind to bear upon the evidence given before the 
Committee of Enquiry will be disposed to doubt their soundness 
The idea that the agitation which called the Committee into existence 
ıs directed against the hospitals ıs wholly without foundation It 1s 
intended to put them im full and unhampered possession of all the 
resources which a benevolent public 1s willing to place at their disposal. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH AND HISTORICAL TRUTH. 


ERTHOLD of Ratisbon, one of the most saintly and successful 

_ mussion-preachers of the Middle Ages, notes that the 
Catholics of his day (about 1250 AD) fell away only too frequently 
into heresy, while, on the other hand, ıt was almost unheard-of 
for a heretic to become really reconciled to the Roman Church 
His distinguished contemporary, Etienne de Bourbon, makes the 
same remark, and goes on to complain that the heretics taught their 
layfolk far more of the Bible text than the orthodox, yet both these 
learned and pious men shrink from diawmg what seems to us the 
natural mference Etienne, on the contrary, comforts hifnself with 
the reflection that wine turns only too easily to vinegar, while vinegar 
never comes back to wine, and this pessimistic fatalism may be 
traced ın all, or nearly all, the apologetic writings of the time Human 
frailty, they assumed, was constantly mcapable of distinguishing 
between brightest truth and blackest error, thus pushing their 
disbelief ın man to an extreme which implhes almost equal unfaith 
in the goodness of God To them, the Roman faith, the only saving 
faith, was as delicate as the reputation of Casar’s wife infinite the 
chances of infection from heresy, and infinitesimal the hopes of 
recovery * Why, then, if orthodoxy seemed already so ailing, was 
the Reformation delayed for three centuries longer? Simply because 
the thirteenth-century Church, maddened to cruelty by its own 
despair, elaborated an ubiquitcus organisation for killing free dis- 
cussion by brute force To most English minds, the word Inguzsztzon 
recalls only sixteenth-century Spain, but true religion was perhaps 
still more deeply disgraced by the Italian, French and German 
Inquisitions ın the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than even by 
Torquemada and Philp II Innocent III, learned and pious as he 
was, wrote public letters of congratulation on the indiscrmuinate 


* Bertho'd reckons 150 different sects in his day, this may well be an exaggera- 
tion, but there 1s no doubt that society was honeycombed with heresy 
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slaughter of 20,000 persons 1 a single town, without distinction of 
age or sex Godin His mercy, he writes, instead of destroying these 
heretics with the mere breath of His nostrils, has wrought a double 
work of justice m allowing many of the faithful to wim eternal 
salvation by slaughtering them with their own hands (Ep xu. 1 36) 
And indeed this was the only logical consequence of a faith which 
condemned all important variations as heresy, and demied salvation 
to the heretic," thus arrogat:ng to itself that power which Christ 
expressly denied to God’s angels, of distinguishmg between the 
wheat and the tares durmg this mortal lfe From this initial error, 
persecution follows as a matter of course Nearly all denominations 
have persecuted at times of over-confidence in their own reason and 
their opponents’ unreason, but, as no other Christian body has ever 
claimed infallibility to the extent to which the Roman Church claimed 
it even in the Middle Ages, so scarcely any has asserted for a single 
rash period, what Rome asserts even in these her mper and soberer 
days, the right of inflicting death upon those who fall away from her 
creedt There are few more sickening pages in history than the 
childish sophisms with which naturally good and kind-hearted men 
smothered the first promptings ahke of humanity and of Chnistian 
charity, and positively forced themselves to torture or burn their 
fellow-creatures as a religious dutyt The one overwhelming argu- 
ment lay always in the background “If these heretics are to live on, 
“if men are to hear both sides, then our own faith is vam” The 
very saints were thus too often demoralised by one fatal weakness in 
their own creed Nowadays, the same conviction in the minds of 
many Romanists finds its vent in a different course of action. The 
distinguished Jesuit preacher, Father Coupe, has published a httle’ 
tract in which he explains that, if one Pope can be proved: to have 
taught.error ex cathedra, “the Catholic Church collapses lke a house 
“of cards, and Christianity collapses with it” “If there be no such 
“teacher [as an infallible Pope] to enlighten us, then Chnstianity 
“is a delusion and a dream, and there ıs nothing for us but, lke the 
“pagans of old, to cry out in anguish and desolation of heart, ‘God 
““there is none Future hfe there is none Let us dnnk and make 
““merry, for to-morrow we die’”§ The prospect of several thousand 
* I am perfectly aware that most modern Romanists have learnt the folly of 
arguing thus, indeed many (eg, Father Rickaby) deny that their Church ever 
claimed coercive power over any but apostate Roman Catholics But Father Rickaby’s 
published arguments are ın flat contradiction not only to common sense, but also 
to the statements of far more distinguished and author.tative Romanist teachers, 


nor will he allow me to print a correspondence ın which I exposed first his gross 
mis-statements, and then his-lame attempts to justify them 

t Even Father Rickaby is forced to admit that his Church still claims the right 
of inflicting temporal punishment on apostates, and a distinguished professor of 
Theology at Rome, de Luca, has recently reasserted the medizeval theory of per- 
secution 1n all its nakedness 

teg St James of the Mark in Baluze—Mansi Misc vol II P 599, St Ber- 
nardino of Siena (Opp I 431), and Ezenne de Bourbon (pp 25, 286) 

§ The Alleged Failures of Infallibity (Cath. Truth Soc), pp 2, 3 
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Roman priests and semuinarists, remforced by thousands more of 
expelled monks and nuns from France, reverting by mischance to 
the ancient Catholic behef in Papal fallibility, and suddenly scrambling 
to make the most of this brief life with British beef and beer, 1s 
indeed a picture of Rabelaisran grandeur, but it is too painful to be 
contemplated here We may therefore feel really grateful to Father 
Coupe for light-heartedly pronouncing on three of the main points 
at issue ın the case of Pope Hononus III, without the least pretence 
of fresh evidence or one word of warning to his readers, flatly agamst 
the most learned and most receht authority of his own Church 
There are minds to which the Roman faith extends a saving hand 
amid a raging sea of doubts and despair. and there is still, as there 
always has been, enough in that faith not only to comfort the weak, 
but also to satisfy and elevate very noble souls If, therefore, Father 
Coupe alone were concerned—or the many others to whom Papal 
Infallibility represents the purest belief which they are capable of 
receiving, and who therefore cling to 1t with an instinct which needs 
no justification ın reason—then we might wish them a very hearty 
God-speed, just as we wish a rather more contemptuous, but still 
sincere farewell to those who leave us for richer Church ornaments, 
a more elaborate ntual, or “a religion blended with that which was 
“loveliest ın Greek polytheism” However frivolous the reasons for 
a change of creed may sound, they should always give us some 
twinge of shame since, 1f our own Church were all an ideal Church 
should be, not levity herself could have quitted her for this tinsel 
There ıs always, perhaps, more real religion ın the change than we 
think at first sight and even those who went over to hear the 
singing may after all remain to pray The most convinced Anglican 
may thus acquiesce ın many conversions to Rome with scarcely a 
tinge of Matthew Amold’s contemptuous “For Ged’s sake balieve it, 
“then!” But there is another class of converis with whom we part 
far more reluctantly: those who have tried to follow reason rather 
than instinct ın their change It 1s but a partial consolation to reflect 
that such conversions enable us slowly to leaven Romanism with a 
broader spirit, and that the Theory of Development which Newman 
constructed as a bridge from Private Judgment to Authority is now 
crowded with Romanısts eager to slip back discreetly from Authonty 
to Private Judgment Neither, again, can we always plead that we 
have been weighed and found wantmg only on vague and abstract 
philosophical grounds, for some converts think to find their justifi- 
cation in the sober verdict of history This, after all, is the real and 
final battle-ground between rival faiths. “By thew fruits ye shall 
“know them,” said our Lord, and, while some will always be guided 
by random prejudices, others by unsubstantial speculations, the most 
convinced adherents of any religious system will always be those who 
feel it truest at present because they know it to have been most 
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fruitful of good in the past This the modern Romanist frequently 
recognises, and here again he finds a terrible temptation ın his 
traditional claim to a more exclusive possession of the truth than 1s 
possible in this mortal world The logic of his Church, as Father 
Coupe plainly shows us, drives him into a corner in which run hangs 
above him by a single thread, and the exaggerated sense of this 
danger hypnotises not only his intellectual but too often his moral 
faculties The same cruel sense of inward weakness behind the 
imposing bastions of the past the same lurking disbelief in the 
power of his own “truths” to wither and destroy, in every honest 
mind, the “errors” which he attributes to all other denominations— 
these, which drove him ın the past to fire and blood, dnve him too 
often m our more peaceful days to the most flagrant falsifications of 
history If any of my readers finds this phiase too harsh, I only ask 
him to read me patiently to the end I give my own experiences 
here, with a full guarantee of good faith Each of the well-known 
writers whom here I accuse by name has the easiest possible means 
of exposing me, if my accusations are false or even only exaggerated 
For I promise to accept from any one of them, who may notify 
within the next two months that he will take me at my word, a 
type-written reply amounting to six of these pages (3,000 words), 
which I will pubhsh at my own expense without other comment than 
an equal number of pages by way of rejoinder I may as well add 
here that eight of them have already been offered this opportunity 
of replying at my expense, but have steadily declined it for reasons 
best known to themselves 

Four and a half years ago (March, 1901) I happened to notice 
a statement going the round of Romanist and High Church papers 
to the effect that statistics showed illegitimacy to be more frequent 
among Protestant than among Romanist populations Knowing this 
to be false, I took the trouble of working out a full average of all the 
Government statistics given ın the last number of the Statesman’s 
Yearbook at my disposal, and pointed out n the Catholze Times that 
these gave a superiority of 10 per cent. to the Protestants This led 
to a long correspondence with many incoherent gentlemen, backed up 
by the Editor, in which I am bound to confess that the latter’s patience 
held out longer than I had feared at first, though I did my best to 
spare his susceptibilities It only gave way when I asked him to 
print a brief letter showing that the one antagomist whom I had at 
first complimented on his candour had now twice palmed off a false 
quotation on me, and that the Editor himself had made himself 
responsible for the grossest arithmetical blunders in favour of his own 
theory Thuis letter he suppressed, no doubt h:s dignity left him no 
choice, nor should I have mentioned this correspondence here, but 
that ıt brought me face to face with a man to whom (judging 
from frequent allusions m print) the Romanısts look up as to one of 
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their most distinguished champions This was Monsignor J S 
Vaughan, Domestic Prelate to the Pope, and brother to the late 
Cardinal, who in a book called Fasth and Folly had recently printed 
statistics designed to show an overwhelming preponderance of 
illegitimate births in Protestant countries The Editor challenged me 
to face these statistics, and I had no difficulty ın showing that the 
good Prelate had obtamed hus favourable average by omitting 
altogether from his calculations the three best Protestant countries on 
the one hand, and the four worst Catholic on the other, moreover, 
even among the twelve names which remained after all this juggling, 
he improved his results by counting Prussia and Germany as separate 
States! Incredible as this may seem, still more incredible was his 
answer when I pointed it out He found nothing better to plead than 
that all statistics are one degree worse than “d d hes * quite 
forgetting that m Fah and Folly he had undertaken to prove the 
superiority of Romanist morality with no other argument than three 
bare tables of statistics, after which he had added, in triumph, “these 
“figures speak for themselves! » I pointed out this strange 
inconsistency, he vouchsafed no further explanation, and there the 
debate ended A year later, however, this same Mer Vaughan 
wrote to the Spectator, accusing Protestants of composing history from 
tainted sources (August 30th, 1902), I therefore wrote in my turn 
recounting the Fash and Folly incident. Here, agam, the 
distmguished Prelate relapsed into silence, though one of his co- 
religiomsts confessed the shame and indignation which honest 
Romanists naturally feel at such exposures But, on the other hand, 
the Secretary of the Catholic Truth Soczety came into the lists against 
me I had spoken of his society, (trying at the same time to avoid 
unnecessary offence by bracketimg ıt with an Anglican orgamsation 
which I knew to be immeasurably more truthful,) as responsable for 
spreading partisan and misleading views of Church history .The 
secretary, misrepresenting my words, challenged me to quote any false 
historical statement from the whole list of the society's pamphlets, 
and added that a pamphlet had once been honourably withdrawn in 
deference to such representations Thus challenged, I rephed by 
naming three of their most popular pamphlets which I knew, off-hand, 
to contain historical falsehoods Father Coupe’s Iufadlzbelity, Father 
Rickaby’s Persecution, and Canon Foran’s Monks and Nuns I 
pointed out, as fully as possible within my limited space, the nature 
of those falsehoods, but, seeing that no secular periodical has room 
for anything lke an adequate discussion of such questions, seeing, 
again, that nothmg would be gained if we simply exchanged the lie 
courteous without producing the necessary evidence on both sides, I 
offered to the secretary or his friends such facilities for proving their 
innocence as the Sfectator, n the nature of the case, could not afford 





* This phrase is of course not mine, but his. 
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I promised that if he, or any writer for the Catholzc Truth Soczety, 
cared to take the matter up, I would correspond privately with them 
on the subject within certain reasonable limits of time and space, and 
then print the correspondence, whatever might be its issue, at my own 
expense This challenge, however favourable to their contentions, | 
was studiously avoided Father Gerard did indeed attempt to 
transfer the discussion to the columns of the Romanıst TaédZef, but I 
dechned to waste my time ın such a debate unless the Editor would 
guarantee to grant me the same opportunities of free discussion which 
I had offered to my opponents, and not to cut me short, like his 
colleague of the Catholic Times, at a critical moment As the Editor 
gave no such guarantee, and Father Gerard declined to nsk himself 
upon the neutral ground which I offered at my own expense, this 
matter again dropped But, at different times since, I have repeated 
my challenge to some of these same gentlemen, to Dr W Barry, and 
to Canon Courtenay, who have all consistently declined to submit 
their historical mis-statements to the simple test of comparison with 
orthodox and authoritative witnesses of their own Church. 

However, just as behind the Catholzc Tzmes I had found Mgr 
Vaughan, and behind Mgr Vaughan the secretary, and behind the 
secretary Father Gerard, so behind Father Gerard I found the already 
familar figure of Abbot Gasquet Not that Father Gerard was the 
first to mention his name, but one remark showed me that he relied 
more implicitly on the Abbot at his back than I should, @ grzorz, have 
thought possible It was plain, not only from his refusal to msk 
himself in the open, but also from half a dozen litle cautious 
manceuvres in the ZadZet, that he quite realised the difficulty of satıs- 
factorily defending his three chents from the charge of having 
left their readers under a very false impression But about 
Abbots Gasquet he betrayed no musgiving, and, just as he 
mistranslated a very simple German sentence to me in the serenest 
ignorance and good faith, so he wrote apparently in the same serene 
ignorance of his colleague’s recent exposure by the Church Quarterly 
That periodical had lately shown by the plamest parallel quotations 
that Abbot Gasquet, in his Old English Brble, had dealt with docu- 
ments m a way which, if his evidence had been given on oath for a 
question of a few pounds, mstead of on the honour of a high 
ecclesiastical dignitary for a question of Christian faith, mght have 
had very awkward consequences He had quoted words which gave 
some colourable show of vague support to his theory, without 
referring to others a few lines lower down which flatly contradicted it, 
he had assured his readers that they would in vain search the Wycliffte 
Bible for “any trace of” thirteen separate sentences, which stand in 
fact so plainly there, within the first sixty pages, that a board-school 
boy would have been over-paid with a few shillings for his labour in 
hunting them out These, with half a dozen more almost equally 
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mexplicable mis-statements, lay at the very roots of his theory, and 
the reviewer shows how systematically the abbot had presumed on the 
natural unreadiness of modern scholars to suspect, behind a show of 
scientific argument, a whole system of false references and mis- 
statements on matters of the plamest fact Moreover, I knew that 
some of his mam contentions in his Henry VIII and his Great 
Pestilence rested on equally false references and equally startling mis- 
quotations with those exposed in the Church Quarterly For 
three years I had been trying in vain io elicit from him, 
not lengthy explanations, but simply plam references, in a 
few dozen words, for fundamental assertions which he claimed 
to make on the strength of certain MS documents So far 
as I knew the documents to which he apparently alluded, I 
knew them to tell plainly the opposite tale, and, though I formulated 
my suspicions as plainly as politeness would allow, and offered him 
all the facilities in my power, I have not yet sicceeded in inducing 
him to commut himself even to the titles or the whereabouts of these 
MSS to which he had so confidently referred his unsuspicious readers 
Such of his MS references as I had as yet been able to trace 
betrayed either strange ignorance or falsehood, for the rest, I 
had already no doubt that they were as mythical as the famous 
treasure ın the Humbert safe, and I have since found the best of 
reasons for adhering to this opimion* It surprised and touched me, 
therefore, to find what simple faith Father Gererd had in the Abbot 
behind him, and here, as often before, I felt ashamed of the suspicion 
to which one is occasionally driven, that some of the most emphatic 
Roman apologists smile to each other behind the curtain like so many 
Roman augurs In modern, as in medieval Romanism, there are 
subtle shades of thought, for good or for evil, almost mcomprehensible 
to the man in the street Brother Salimbene of Parma, ein his 
marvellously frank autobiography (1221-1288), first describes how 
one of St Francis’s nearest disciples, a very particular frend of his 
own, deliberately remforced his revival-preaching by bogus miracles ; 
and then goes on in the same breath to extol the zrue miracles 
wiought by the same brothert Incomprehensible as it may seem, 
his faith in these latter was comparatively unaffected by his too 
intimate knowledge of the former After all, had not these been 
` concocted to help The Cause? and were not mecieval saints, even the 
best of them, constantly credited by their admiring biographers with 
similar pious frauds? Such were my reflections on realising Father 

* The reader may find detailed evidence for most of these accusations in The 
Monastic Legend (Simphin, Marshall & Co, 1/-) _ I sent an early proof of this by 
registered letter to the abbot, offering him 4,000 free words within the cover of my 
pamphlet tor any exculpations or contradictions he cared to make he kas not 


accepted this offer, as I believe he has also maintained a profound silence on the 
subject of the Church Quarterly exposures 


J + See an article by the present writer in The XIXih Century and After for 
une, 1905 
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Gerard’s faith ın Abbot Gasquet, and this ıs why ıt seems to me 
worth while to protest as publicly as possible against a system which 
is dangerous to society out of all proportion to its abstract immorality 
One of the tragedies of our age ıs the violent revulsion of a soul 
staggered by the sudden discovery of certain pious unrealities in its 
early creed, and falling forthwith into doubt of everything — 


Of all the creatures under Heaven's wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had orce most hope, 
And most beliefless, that had most believed ! 


Yet, even so, we cannot bring ourselves to put the man who hes to 
obtain religious converts on the same moral plane with another who 
les for a ten-pound note The formers temptations may indeed not 
be unmixedly altruistic, for (as Mr McCabe has pomted out) it 1s 
very pleasant to exchange plam Smith for “the learned Father Smith,” 
and a dull country cure or monastic cell for the British Museum and 
literary luxury in London But I freely admit the palliation which a 
thirteenth-century friar and bishop puts mto the mouth of a pious 
kmight, his contemporary “Those monks he to me daily, but I believe 
“that they he by leave of their Abbot.” No doubt some Romamist 
historians have a high ideal of literary honesty , but these seem to work 
in bye-paths, lke the Jesuits co whom Mr Andrew Lang bears such 
honourable testimony ın the matter of Mary Stuart Agam, Rome 
has unfortunately no monopoly of false historical statements, but 
there 1s no other Church in which the initial temptation 1s so strong, 
or public opinion so lenient The Roman pnest is sometimes a really 
educated convert, but he has too often been caught in boyhood, and 
carefully kept apart m a semmary from much that he might have 
learnt m the world He 1s sent out without any intellectual equip- 
ment peyond the narrowest view of one single subject, for instance, 
the best Romanist Church history at present obtainable in English 
was found to be too truthful :n its native German, and has therefore 
been garbled in some cases almost beyond recognition by its distin- 
guished translators, who make unctuous protestations of faithfulness 
in their preface.“ Thus betrayed from his boyhood into the most 
fatal kind of historical ignorance, he 1s compelled by his profession to 
assume more absolute infallibility than any other civilised creature 
except his own hierarchical superiors If facts prove stubborn, these 
must be twisted or forced in somehow Thus, by insensible degrees, 
he may easily lose the very sense of reality, and blunder some day 
mto statements which the merest worldly prudence might have bidden 
him avoid, as certain to be exposed sooner or later Yet, even then, he 
has at his back the most highly organised caste in the world,t and the 


*. Alzog, translated by President Pabisch and Prof Byrne 

+ This 1s admurably illustrated by the case of the supposed relics of St Edmund, 
imported from Toulouse for the new Cathedral of Westminster Their spurious 
nature was so clearly proved by Oxford and Cambridge scholars that Cardinal 
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majority of his flock will loyally say, “I know Father for a good 
“priest, and cannot believe him either so culpably ignorant or so 
“culpably imaginative as the naked facts might seem to prove him” 
Under this double temptation, men are lured into literary dishonesty 
who would easily have resisted any more vulgar allurements More- 
over, as in the game of “Russian scandal,” the truth is imperceptibly 
but fatally distorted by each narrator's effort to give fresh point to 
his predecessor’s story, for, with all their pretensions, few indeed are 
the Romanists m England who really study medieval history at first 
hand Father Coupe’s falsehoods about Honorius seem only clumsy 
and over-emphatic reproductions from Father Ryder, whose reply to 
Littledale 1s a masterpiece of skilful suppressions and subtle implica- 
tions, but very dangerous to paraphrase in plamer Enghsh The 
Bishop of Newport, agam, who published in the Nineteenth C entury 
a certain statement about indulgences which seemed at first sight 
wilfully misleading, turned out merely to have swallowed unsuspici- 
ously, in its natural sense, an equivocation which Abbot Gasquet had 
framed for Protestant readers—just as the harmless necessary house- 
dog will sometimes swallow the poison we lay for rats Canon Foran 
himself blunders mainly by asserting too plainly, with little exaggera- 
tions natural to a popular preacher, the conclusion to which the same 
Abbot has led hundreds of candid readers, through a flowery maze of 
skilful distortions and ambiguous phrases under a show of perfect 
frankness Theres an old story of a score of neighbours who agreed 
to fill a common cask by contributing a can of wine apiece It was 
natural for each to reflect “If I put in water instead of wine, who will 
“notice the difference among so many?” When the cask was tapped, 
each was sincerely shocked to find it brimful of unblushing spring- 
water The Romanist histonans who write at second, or third, or 
twentieth hand—and these are generally the most popular—seldom 
realise how much water has been poured into the apologetic cask long 
before it came to ther tum, and, if Father Gerard will some day 
risk a discussion on neutral ground of these Catholze Truth Society 
pamphlets, I thmk I may promise to show him a good deal more than 
he yet suspects Meanwhile the three pamphlets in question, with 
others of the same class, are not only sold still without alteration or 
apology, but are frequently advertised and pressed upon the laity by 
priestly and episcopal authority the Pope sent his blessing the other 
day to all who were present at the Annual Meeting, with a message of 
warm praise for the Society’s work, so that all may henceforth 
purchase its pennyworths of historical falsehood with an added 
sense of security This state of things would be, if not 





Vaughan himself frankly gave them up Yet it was only after this exposure that 
Abbot Gasquet confessed to having disbelieved in them “for many years,’ though 
for at least eight of these years a statement of his had been quoted, however 
absurdly, as telling in favour of the relics, Moreover, this quotation figured in a 
book bya monk of h.s own order, which Romanists treated as the main authority 
on that subject See Times, Aug 2nd, Sept. 18th, 1got 
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perpetuated, at least kept alive far beyond its natural date by the 
foundation of a private Roman Catholic University ın the United 
Kingdom All that 1s best ın any creed ıs purified and strengthened 
by honest discussion; and the Roman Church itself would gain by 
abandoning this petty campaign of tncks and surprises, by which 
converts are indeed won here and there, but the more thoughtful 
adherents are gradually alienated beyond recall The Apostles 
preached the truth m season and out of season, trusting in its inherent 
vitality, and so far as any rehgion shrinks from fair criticism, so far 
it partly confesses, partly fosters and perpetuates, the seeds of decay 
The isolation of the clergy from national hfe and thought—especially 
of the cloistered clergy—has bred in nearly all Romanist countries a 
bitter anti-clericahsm which has no parallel m modern Britain, where 
opposing schools have never as yet been able entirely to avoid 
listenmg to (and therefore respecting) each other A heavy responsi- 
bility will rest upon any ministry which reverts to the principle of the 
closed door in education, and endows a system for perpetuating those 
bitter religious differences which owe half their force to purely artificial 
barriers between man and man. 


G. G COULTON 


THE CHINAMAN IN CALIFORNIA AND IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


A COMPARISON. 


AVING spent the last twenty years in California, and employed 
during that time, along with much other labour, a consider- 

able number of Chinese, and having also had many opportunities of 
observing that people, I may possibly be justified in claiming to 
know something about them, or at least about that part of them which 
emigrates to California It was therefore with great surprise and 
disappointment that I read from day to day of the unsatisfactory 
relations which existed between them and thew employers, and 
between them and the rest of the population in South Africa Their 
work and their conduct have been apparently so unsatisfactory that 
their employers have had to punish them both for laziness and 
ansubordination, and have exercised so much severity in the imfliction 
of these punishments, that questions were asked in Parhament, and 
Government has now issued some regulations to control them All 
this ıs, or ought to be, quite inexplicable to a Californian It*should 
be still more mexphcable that this singularly law-abiding people 
should, when they succeed in deserting from the mines, become 
dangerous crimmals and wantonly attack, rob, and even murder 
neighbouring settlers. One 1s quite prepared to hear the usual outcry, 
more or less justified, against Chinese immigration coming from the 
white working men, and nowhere has this outcry been heard more 
loudly than in California, where, for over twenty years, further Chinese 
immugration has been excluded Not only that, but the products of 
the labour of those already ın the country have been strenuously boy- 
cotted, and manufacturers, farmers, fruit growers, or families who 
employed them as labourers, or servants, were often, when feeling ran 
high, boycotted, and subjected to much annoyance. On one occasion, 
while living on my vineyard, the inhabitants of a small neighbouring 
town drove the Chinese from that district and called upon me to 
dismiss my Chinese cook, the only Chinaman I had working for me at 
the time This I declined to do, and we were immediately boycotted, 
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the butcher and other tradesmen refusing to supply us with meat and 
provisions, the smith to shoe our horses, mend tools, etc In a few 
months the excitement subsided, and although I retained my China- 
man, and even employed others to work on the vineyard, friendly 
relations were again established with the neighbours During all 
those years, when the Chinese were being persecuted and driven out 
of districts where they were carrying on therr legitimate occupations, I 
cannot recall one single instance of retaliation on their part I may 
also add that while white labour objected most strongly to the 
Chinese race, and showed its objection in an often much too forcible 
way, I have never known any ul-feeling shown to them mdrvidually 
by their white fellow labourers, and this is not to be wondered at, as 
they are a most good-natured and obliging set of men As servants they 
are excellent, one Chinaman domg the cooking and house and laundry 
work of quite a large family They also seem to become attached to 
families where they have been well treated, and remain on, often for 
many years, like the old family servants once so common and now 
so rare in this country They are fond of children and always kind to 
them, and the American child 1s generally'a good deal more exacting 
than children are, or at least were, ın this country They have the 
immense advantage of never drinkmg whiskey, or, at least, of never 
drinking ıt to excess, an advantage which cannot be over estimated, 
and ıt ıs a curious thing in America that people from the South of 
Europe, French, Swiss, Italians, Portuguese, Austrians, etc, etc, all 
perfectly temperate ın their own countries, drink quite as badly as 
those from Northern Europe, or as Americans, when they arrivein the 
United States Chinese, of course, smoke opium, but not the class of 
which I am speaking, labourers and servants ; and ın over twenty years’ 
experience I have never seen a sign of 1t among them, except on one 
occasion when a cook we had threw out the most important piece of 
our Christmas dinner, instead of serving ıt. It was annoying at the 
time, but, after all, we have often laughed over it since, and looking 
back over the hundred and one vexations occasioned by dnnk, I 
cannot remember one about which I felt mchned to laugh, either at 
the time or since Chinese of the class above them, shopkeepers, 
merchants, contractors, etc, seem to smoke opium a great deal, for 
although I have never had very much to do with them, I have several 
times found them so much under the influence of the drug that they 
were unable to transact business , but then this was not the class against 
whom the outcry was raised and who were excluded Another curious 
fact about these Chinese 1s that, while they are supposed to be capable 
of great cruelties in their own country, such, for mstance, as the 
punishments meted out to criminals there, my experience of them 1s 
that they are a very gentle, kindly people, and I think nothmg proves 
this more than their kindness to animals As market gardeners they 
peddle vegetables round the country, and no one ever saw one of these 
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men, or indeed any Chmaman, often with a heavy load in a hilly 
country, dnving horses which were not sleek and well cared for, and 
the Chimaman can always find time to feed and water his horses on 
the road In this respect I should rank the American next, then the 
Englishman, then the German, and a very, very long way behind 
them, the Itahans and other Southern Europeans 

Let it also be remembered that all Chinese are educated I never 
saw one who could not read and write They are a singularly law- 
abiding people, but I must qualify this by again reminding my readers 
that I am only speaking of the labouring class, for there 1s a good 
deal of crime among one section of them 

In San Francisco the Chinese live in the oldest part of that very 
modern city, in what 1s now known as Chinatown There you can 
see street after street filled with stores of all kinds, from the big 
merchants’ or bankers’ very ornate offices to the smallest possible 
little crib, where you can see the owner sitting at his window working 
at some small handicraft There are almost streets of bric-a-brac 
shops, filled with the wonderfully beautiful products of China and 
Japan, which do a large busmess with the travelling American public 
The Chinese have their Joss houses (temples) and their theatres, and 
there are a large number of gambling houses besides other immoral 
resorts Any night, and especially during their festivals, you can see a 
most wonderful crowd in Chinatown, from the fat, prosperous merchant, 
—all prosperous Chinese seem to grow fat,—to the httle wizened 
fellow probably eking out a livelihood at some small handicraft, and a 
large number of servants who, their work up-tcwn being done, have 
come down to spend the evenmg with their countrymen, also a few 
labourers ın from the country Of ther women you see a few 
“small foot” ladies, always wives of tich men, for such a possession 
seems to be regarded as a great luxury, then the larger footed women, 
wives of less wealthy men, and a good many of a less desirable 
character, and a number of children dressed in the most brillant 
coloured silks, the prettiest and most picturesque little creatures 
imaginable Underlying all this, however, there is a most dangerous 
element, a class of men known as “Highbinders” Whether this word 
is American, or the corruption of some Chinese word, I do not know, 
but, in any case, they are a dangerous cnminal class and guilty of many 
crimes of a somewhat peculiar character It is one of the regular 
sights of San Francisco to get, for choice, a policeman, but, if not, 
another guide to take you round and show you what I may call under- 
ground Chinatown He will take you to opium dens, where you will 
see the unfortunate victims of this vice ın every stage of mtoxication 
from the drug, and he will also show you other abominations of 
various sorts, I have never had any desire to go this round, :f I had, 
I might have been able to write as understandingly about the China- 
town Chinese as I can about those working in the country As I under- 
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stand it, however, all the Chinese were brought over by seven 
powerful companies, which, while they may act together on any general 
question affecting the race, are distinct and contmue to receive tnbute 
from the men they brought over,—possibly only till they have received 
back the money expended on their passages, etc.; and, on the other 
hand, they undertake to return their bones to China should they die 
in California. The men brought over by each company also remain 
distinct and form what they call a “Tong,” and between these Tongs, 
or some sections of them, there ıs a contmual feud which, always 
smouldering, breaks out at intervals with great violence, and many 
murderous assaults and murde-s are committed by the Highbinders of 
the respective Tongs Whether these Highbinders, as ıs alleged, 
commit their crimes as hired assassins, or on ther own account, I do 
not know This ıs the only form of violent crime which can be 
charged against the Chinese, and m Califorma, where murders and 
murderous assaults are innumerable from the bad habit of carrying 
pistols, and where convictions are very rare, this Chinese crime can 
form but an infinitesimal percentage It must be noticed also that 
these Chinese crimes are committed against each other, and not against 
the other inhabitants of Califorma The reverse cannot be said, for, 
while many Chinese have been murdered by white men, I can only 
recall one instance in which a Chmaman shot a white woman, 
and then he intended not to shoot her but the man who was seated 
beside her There were mitigating circumstances, so that when tried, 
he was acquitted, which, however, did not avail him much, as he was 
lynched the same evening. 

I have mentioned that there are a large number of gambling houses 
mn Chinatown The Chmaman 1s a confirmed gambler, and no doubt 
gambling ıs against the law of the land, but as no one ın San Francisco 
pays much, if any, attention to the law of the land, and as that city, 
especially under its present municipal government, 1s run “wide open” 
as it 1s called, and there are any number of gambling hells to which 
white men resort, I do not see that we have any great reason to blame 
our Mongolian friend if, following our example, he does not abandon 
bis favourite vice I am also told that the Chinese, Bret Harte not- 
withstanding, have the exceptional ment of always playing fair 
Gambling has, however, flourished ın Chmatown, and has formed 
one of the most lucrative sources of income for the police force of 
San Francisco Some months ago, one of the three commissioners of 
police, having been informed how things were being run, determined 
to make an investigation on his own account, and went down to China- 
town, remaining on the outskirts He sent some men to station 
themselves outside the gambling houses which were running full 
blast, and then sent word to the police captain in charge of the squad 
on duty in Chinatown to come and meet hım, as he wished to see for 
himself about the Chinese gambling A few minutes after the captain 
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received this' message there was not a man nor a hight to be seen in any 
one of the houses, and the captain was able to conduct his commissioner 
through the streets where they are situated, and prove to him how well 
the police were putting down gambling Nevertheless this too 
inquisitive commissioner was not satisfied, and the following evening 
he made a tour of inspection himself without giving any warning, and 
the police, feeling, no doubt, that after so recent and satisfactory a 
visit they had no reason to fear any further impertinent intrusion on 
their preserves, he found the gambling houses dong a roaring trade 
The matter was taken up and mvestigated by the grand jury, and 
under their cross-examination this captain of police confessed, and 
indeed handed over a considerable sum of money which he had 
collected from the owners of the houses According to his statement 
there was an arrangement between the police and the owners that, in 
consideration of the payment of a sum of, I think, $3,500 per month, 
their houses were not to be molested, and that they were to receive 
due notice of any danger, and furthermore that if either through 
“neglect of the police in giving such warning, or through their having 
to make an occasional raid and haul up some offenders to show their 
strict attention to duty, the fines imposed were to be deducted from 
the next monthly payment The money was collected regularly and 
distributed among the force according to rank Tt ıs only fair to say 
that, when the matter was investigated before the commissioners, the 
chief of polce denied all knowledge of such an arrangement and 
denied ever having received any of the plunder, but he was dismissed 
from his position for neglect of duty, and the Mayor of San Francisco, 
horrified, no doubt, at the misdirected energy of this all too inquisitive 
police commissioner, discovered that he was a men of a not sufficiently 
high moral character to hold so umportant a position and got nd of 
him The story may sound quite incredible to my readers, bet they 
can see ıt for themselves ın the reports in the San Francisco papers of 
the mvestigations before the grand jury and the police commission 
At the same time I am afraid that I must admit that the Chinese of 
Chinatown are great gamblers, but I donot thmk that they gamble to 
any extent ın their labour camps ın the country, although they may 
do so 
It now remains to speak of their work They are Very hard-workmg 
and really intelligent workers, and, when fairly treated, are very easily 
managed They will not, however, stand bullying or ill-treatment, 
and more than one foreman on the Pacific Coast had to run, or thought 
he had to run, for his hfe when he had tned ıt on them, but then, 
perhaps, bullies are easily scared This, however, ıs the difficulty , and 
although there are many foremen in California who like them and can 
manage them easily, there are many more, excellent hands at runnmg 
a white crew, who can do nothng with them They do not recognise 
that the Chinaman 1s no ignorant savage like the Red Indian, the 
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Negro, or the Kaffir, but an mtelligent civihsed man No doubt their 
civilisation 1s different from ours, but it 1s, at least, far more ancient, 
and I am inclined to believe that this very quality, the thousands of 
years during which it has existed, has impressed it more on the 
Chinese than our more recent civilisation has as yet impressed itself 
on the average white man, and that toit they owe many of their most 
valuable characteristics, their kindliness, their intelligence, their patient 
endurance, their self-restraint, often a strong artistic sense, and above 
all a high sense of honour in all thew dealings The best way to 
manage them ıs to choose, or better still to let them choose, one of their 
number as “boss,” and give him a httle extra pay Such a man will 
do his very best to give every satisfaction, and, understanding his 
men, can get far more out of them than any outsider I have spoken 
of their high sense of honour m ther deahngs, and this seems to be 
characterishc of the race, for we find it repeatedly referred to by 
many Bntish representatives, merchants and others in China. I have 
never known a Chinaman in California leave one in the lurch, and I 
have known men who had given notice that they were going to leave ~ 
stay on, often at great inconvenience to themselves, when I had not 
been able to find any one to replace them, nor have I ever known 
them to take advantage of ther employer when he was in a tight 
place, as, for example, with a fruit crop ripe and needing picking, to 
strike for higher wages This, with other nationalities, and especially 
with the Japanese, although one finds many exceptions, is too often 
the case At the same time, the Chinaman will work for no starvation 
wage, but requires and obtains the full equivalent of the value of his 
labour At present a good labourer receives about 5s a day and 
boards himself, a cook from 48 to 49 per month with board With 
such wages, spending little or nothing on dnnk, they save money 
rapidlysunless they gamble ıt They hve fairly well, and are far from 
mggardly, and a Chinese servant rarely runs up to town for a day or 
two without brnging back some httle offermgs, usually im most 
excellent taste, for the lady and children of the household 

At last, when they have saved their little fortune, these men return 
to China, and small though their number may be, relatively to the vast 
population of that country, whọ shall say that they may not be the 
little grain of leaven which igfMowly but surely leavening the whole 
mass, and that, returning fr he Great Reptblic where they have 
seen and enjoyed the bles of freedom and independence, they 
may not be one of the most important of the forces which are preparing 
the way for that reformation of their country of which the evidence is 
becoming every day more apparent? 

So much for the Chmamen in Califorma, let us now see how their 
condition compares with that of their fellow countrymen in South 
Africa under Bnitish rule, and we may then be able to understand why 
their work there 1s so unsatisfactory as to require the infliction of 
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the brutal punishment of floggmg, and why this remarkably law- 
abiding and moffensive race should, in Africa, and in Africa alone of 
all the many countnes they go to, have suddenly broken out into a 
series of assaults, murders and other serious crimes, so that the 
Government has been obliged to distnbute arms among the neigh- 
bouring settlers, and to authorise anyone to arrest any stray Chinaman 
he may find, which, of course, means that he may and will be shot 
down if he resists arrest. The first and all-mportant distinction 
between them 1s that the Chinaman in South Afrıca ıs imported under 
contract, while the laws of the United States do not allow any labour 
to come into that country under contract They do not allow anyone 
to go to a country where labour 1s low, or, m fact, to any country and 
contract for labour, and this law was passed on account of the gross 
abuses which the contract system had given rise to Such labour would 
be returned from the first port at which ıt was attempted to land it 
As a consequence, every labourer must armive in the United States a 
free man, when he immediately learns the current rate of wages, and 
* has no difficulty in getting them And this ıs not the only objection to 
the system Agents, probably natives, must be employed in China to 
recruit these labourers, and these men are naturally paid a commission 
of so much per head Let us take a similar class of men m this 
country, the crmps ın seaports, and remember that, notwithstanding 
all the legislation, checks, and system which we have to control them, 
these men are continually guilty of most gross outrages, not one 
hundredth part of which 1s ever known, owing to the ignorance and 
helplessness of their victims Such being the case, can we believe 
that these agents m China are not guilty of every conceivable sort of 
falsehood and misrepresentation to enlist the labourers and get them 
to sign the contract —f not, they are different from the same class 
of men in every country m the world It ıs true that one precaution 
1s taken the men must go before an inspector of some sort, who sees 
that they are physically sound and suitable, but this 1s a precaution 
taken for the protection of the employer It may also be that this 
inspector 1s required to expla to them the nature of the contract 
they have to sign ; but, after all, these gextlemen are there to facilitate 
and not to check the expedition of t'ẹ labourers, and may—I do not 
profess to know—also be paid by res In any case, what does all 
this amount to? Is there anyon{™™ sre who explains to these 
unfortunate men that 1s 6d. or 2s Wk, while ıt would mean great 
affluence to them ın China, 1s in SorSSy; frica only a small fraction of 
the wage which a free labourer de/.2nus and obtains, that they are 
going there to undertake work which requires a skilled labourer, which 
takes time to learn, and which 1s a severe physical strain until one 
has had very considerable practice ın ıt; and above all that if, under 
all these trying circumstances, he is insubordinate, or unwilling, or 
incapable of performmg his allotted task, he will be unmercifully 
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flogged, or otherwise tortured? On the contrary, we may be quite 
sure that facts hke these are not disclosed Many of these men 
probably have had friends or relations ın Calforma who, after some 
years of labour, have returned to their native villages with their 
savings, rich men, at least in that country, and they never doubt that 
they are going out to enjoy the same, or even more favourable 
conditions under the great British Government 

There ıs another thing which can be most clearly read between the 
lines of the Press telegrams respecting these Chinese outrages and 
the steps taken to prevent their recurrence, and it 1s that the South 
Afrıcan puts them on a par with the Kaffir, the Afncan savage whose 
place they came to take I have never, and I am glad of it, had any 
experience of labour of this knd, but I can quite imagine that it ıs 
dificult to manage men only one step removed above the lower 
ammals, as one would manage intelligent civilised labour As I have 
explamed above, the Chinaman 1s essentially a civilised man, and, 
different though his civilisation may be from our own, ıt 1s a factor 
which must be reckoned with. The best fruit of civilisation 1s freedom, 
and so long as these Chinamen feel that they are in slavery,—and ıt 1s 
slavery when men can be flogged and tortured lıke beasts for not doing 
the amount of work required of them,—and so long as they cannot be 
discharged by their employer, or discharge themselves, and so long as 
they feel this and that they have been enticed into this slavery by 
falsehood and musrepresentation, there will be no peace on the Rand 
To me, accustomed to the employment of free men, both white and 
Chinese, and to the pleasant relations which have always existed 
between us, such a condition of affans fegnexpressibly hormble , and ıt 
1s quite inconceivable to me that the superintendents of these mmes, 
responsible for the progress of the work, should be willing to contmue 
to hold their positions, unless they have the power of discharging any 
labourers who are not satisfactory, and unless the men have an equal 
right to give notice and leave Any other condition 1s slavery, and 
the work can only be carried on by the infliction of bodily punishment 
It 1s, in fact, far worse than slavery, for the master who owns a slave 
has the same interest ın cating, for him that he has in caring for his 
horses, or other animals, but j ‘this case these mine owners have no 
such interest in these Chines% sl d it matters not to them whether they 
hve or die, or what misery# my endure, so long as they do the work 
required of them and their iers reap the benefit 

Apart from all this cruelty, I cannot but beleve that such a policy 
1s economically wrong South Africa has drawa largely on Califorma 
for its miming talent, and if there ıs one thing we Californian miners 
know, it 1s that cheap and inexperienced labour cannot be profitable 
We have learned that the only cheap labour there is the employment 
of the very best and most experienced men we can find at the highest 
current rate of wages That rate of wages may be high, and ıt may be 
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too high to be profitable, but we know that we make our position 
worse, instead of better, by employing an infenor class of labour at a 
lower rate. In mmng camps, farms, etc, m California, one frequently 
sees men come along who offer to work for their bdard, which 1s even 
cheaper than Chinese labour on the Rand, but we generally give them 
a meal and let them go on, as we know that men who are worth any- 
thing do not need to travel the country hunting their board I can 
imagine the expression of a first-class foreman in California, if told to 
take an ordinary crew of Chmamen and start drillmg rock I cannot 
conceive any rate of wages which would not be too high for the work 
they could do As time as well as cheapness must always be an 
object n mining, I would rather take a picked crew of Cornishmen 
al 10s a day, or more, than an ordinary gang of Chinese at 2s, to drill 
rock Individual Chinamen there are who can drill I once saw one 
who was a first-rate hand, and no doubt some of the 50,000 now on 
the Rand may become so in time, but drilling rock ıs not a question of 
strength, but an art which is rarely acquired to perfection unless the 
man was practically born to it, as most Cornish and other first-class 
minersare As, however, I have never been in South Afnca and know 
nothing of the technical conditions governing miming there, I can, of 
course, only speak`n general terms on this subject 

I believe it will be found that the whole of this trouble onginates 
from the London Boards putting pressure on ther managers and super- 
mtendents in South Africa to send them larger returns, at the least 
possible expense, so that they may be able to pay dividends on the 
monstrously inflated capitals which they have foisted on to a too 
credulous public, and it 1s ther sins, therefore, which are being expiated 
by the Chmese I can see no reason for their being allowed to do 
this, 1f ıt can only be done by a continuance of the present cruel 
system It is no function of a modern Government to assist any one 
section of the community to obtain labour at a starvation rate of 
wages, such as 1s paid to these Chinese On the contrary, Govern- 
ments have generally erred, in my opiion, ın an opposite direction, by 
enacting a vast number of unpractical and vexatious regulations which 
have seriously interfered with the freedor of the labour market, alike 
to the detriment of employers and employed Nor can I understand 
how the working men of England, m whose hand the political power 
now hes, should tolerate the contmuance of a system so greatly to 
their disadvantage The Boer War was undertaken to acquire the 
territory, or at least the control of the territory, nm which these mines 
are situated, and was carried on at a fearful expenditure of blood and 
money to which the working classes contributed at least as much as 
the promoters, speculators and investors in these mmes, and to-day 
they are suffermg terribly from the crippled condition to which that 
war has reduced the industries of the country They now find them- 
selves shut out from any participation in the only advantage which the 
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acquisition of these mines could have brought them by ther own 
Government sanctioning the employment of these Chinese under 
conditions which render ıt impossible for any free+labourer to find 
work in them, obhvious of the fact that the best working miners 
in the world, and probably the only men who could save these mines 
from the run which is umpendmg over them, are Englishmen We 
are told most glibly that white men could not work ın the mines in 
South Africa I wonder if the men who know so much about it are 
aware that in the lower levels of the celebrated Comstock Mines in 
Nevada, where there were many English miners at work, the heat was 
so great that the mining had to be done ın three shifts of twenty 
minutes each, each shift working in the face almost naked and then 
drawing back to the shaft to cool themselves beside a great pile of ice 
kept there for the purpose, and wait till their turn came round again 
I need not say, however, that they were not doing this for 1s 6d 
a day 

There 1s another class to whom I would appeal on behalf of these 
unfortunate people These South African mines are, I understand, 
largely owned, managed and manipulated by Jews. We all know how 
sensitive the Jews are, and how they appeal, and never in vain, to the 
Christian public when their co-religionists are attacked and ill-treated 
ın Russia and other countries We know also that the peasantry of 
these countries are not wholly without justificat:on for their hatred of 
their victims, who have too often held them ın an intolerable bondage 
of debt from which they could not escape, and this while ıt does not 
excuse the cruelties to which they are subjected, at least explains 
them To the Jews, then, I appeal on behalf of these inoffensive 
people who, beguiled by specious promises, left their distant homes 
m the expectation of being able by hard and laborious toil to return 
to then? with a small competency, and who now find themselves 
strangers ın a strange land, put to labour they do not understand and 
are mostly ill-fitted for, and, when unable to accomplish their allotted 
tasks, cruelly tortured until, unable longer to endure their misery, they 
break out, and in their despair are guilty of aczs for which they can 
scarcely be held responsible As the Jews have so often asked for 
sympathy and help for their co-religionists, I ask their sympathy and 
help for these Chinese, all the more as from the position they hold in 
these mines they have the power, if they have the will, to alleviate 
the misery they have to a great extent caused I hope I may not 
appeal in vain 

Under any circumstances, I cannot understand how flogging Kaffirs 
or Chinese can be any more legal in South Afnca than it would be to 
flog a servant in this country, but, if it is, then England, having the 
night to revise and amend the Laws of her Colonies, 1s responsible for 
all this cruelty, and has added another to the long list of wrongs 
inflicted by her on the natives of China. 
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About the cruelties practised there can be unfortunately no mistake 
To be convinced one has only to read the circumstantial account given 
by Mr. Frank C Boland ın a letter to the Morning Leader of what he 
had himself seen and been told by men who had themselves ordered 
the punishments to be inflicted And the conduct of the Chinese 
bears out this testimony, for I read to-day of their having been fired 
on for bemg msubordinate and refusing to work, and of 100 of them 
who deserted from some mine because someone had started a story 
that the Boers were enlisting?men at $4 a day to fight against the 
Enghsh No one who knows the Chinese will believe that it 1s the 
$4 which 1s tempting these men, who only a few weeks ago landed, 
feeling grateful to England for the opportunity they believed she was 
giving them, and who are now willing to give their lives to be avenged 
on her for the cruel wrongs she has suffered to be perpetrated on 
them We may picket the mines with troops, and arm all the neigh- 
bouring settlers, and take every precaution we hke, but we are driving 
these men to despair, and while this evil system continues, this out- 
break of crime will increase instead of abating It ıs their revenge 
for the slavery in which they are held and the cruelties to which they 
are subjected, and the longer these contmue the worse ıt will be, for 
the more patient, growing daily more hopeless, will, at last, follow the 
lead of their less enduring brethren. Fifty thousand men driven to 
despair by cruelty, unarmed though they may be, are a terrible menace, 
and despite all the precautions taken to confine and control-them, one 
day they will break loose and wreak their vengeance upon their 
oppressors, for men, when they lose all hope, lose all fear 
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upon the fact that religion brings us into direct contact with 

being, and therefore with reality, that consequently its contents are 
essentially, concrete, that ıt is a way of life rather than a way of 
knowledge, and must be experienced in order to be known, as ıs 
the case with hfe itself 

Religion is consequently not a science, any more than hfe is a 
science, yet each has a science attached to it, that of Religion, 
Theology, that of Life, Biology, the cffice of each being to discover, 
classify and co-ordinate the facts respectively comprised within their 
sphere of observation, and draw from those facts practical and 
theoretical inferences 

Religion and Life are not sciences, we have said The most 
ignorant and barbarous man yet lives, and the most uncouth savage 
may be in his debased and degraded’ way, religious 

No one would deny, however, that there ıs such a thing as knowing 
how to live, and that in proportion as man acquires this knowledge 
does he rise out of his ignorance and barbansm and attam to a 
higher type of life, fuller, freer, wider, richer ın power and opportunity 
Biology, the razson d’étre of which 1s to acquire all possible knowledge 
concerning physical life, may and does give very considerable 
assistance in learning this most practical of matters, how to live. 
The very names of some of its branches—anthropology, physiology— 
indicate its importance in this respect, an importance which can but 
increase as the science 1s established on firmer and yet firmer bases, 
and extends its grasp to wider and more comprehensive orders 
of facts ` 

It 1s never wise to press an analogy too far, yet that between biology 
and theology ıs very close, for the spintual hie of man,—of which 
religion 1s the expression, even as his body and its functions are that 


Í T will be remembered that ın a former essay * stress was laid 
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of his physical life——also depends for its development, progress and 
elevation on the knowledge of how to live it, and theology, the science 
which exists in order to acquire and to organise all facts concerning 
religion, must needs be capable of affording the very greatest assistance 
to this knowledge 

There are many lving beings, but life in its broad characteristics 
is the same in them all Narrowing our field of observation, there 
1s a multiplicity of races, nations, tribes, communities, families of 
mankind, nevertheless that wi&ich fundamentally constitutes human, 
as distinguished from other life, does net differ Similarly there are 
many forms of religion, ze, expressions of the spiritual life of man, 
but in certam fundamental characteristics that spiritual life itself 
is the same It must be our first care to ascertain what these 
characteristics are 

The study of comparative religion,—a study not yet very old, but 
which has already been productive of far-reaching results,—has had 
one effect the significance and importance of which ıt would be hard 
to over-estimate It 1s leading us to see that the question of what 1s 
true in religion, ze, m what spiritual life consists, 1s of far greater 
moment than that cruder and older question (which each adherent 
of the various forms of religion regards as already settled), “Which 
“is the true religion, ze, which 1s the form of spintual hfe?” 

. If we consider what ıs entailed by religion bemg the expression 
of a hfe, we shall see that this second question ıs indeed- utterly 
futile It can have no answer, because it 1s not framed ın accordance 
with facts We should never dream of enquiring which of all the 
innumerable manifestations of physical hfe 1s the true manifestation. 
All are true, because all express hfe in some one of its possible 
forms, but many of these are inadequate even to give a hint of what 
life’s capabuhties are ın its higher, and above all in its highést, the 
human form We do not consider that we are detracting from the 
dignity and value of the latter, 1f we recognise the existence of 
forms lower than itself The analogy with religion is exact It is 
no denial of the existence of higher or of a highest form of religion 
to recognise lower forms The latter are the expressions of lower 
grades of spiritual life, even as the orgamisms below the human are 
expressions of lower grades of physical life 

That which 1s common to all forms of religion, the lowest as well 
as the highest, 1s consciousness of the superhuman, and of the 
possibility of imtercommunication with it* Even ın very debased 

* “To the religious-minded man, the existence, the personality of God and 
communication with Him are facts of internal but immediate consciousness he has 
as direct perception of the light of the soul as he has of the light of the eye To 
him, therefore, since God has never at any time left Himself without a witness, 1t’1s 
perfectly natural that the same revelation, carrying conviction with it, should have 
been made to all men in all times Ft 1s this revelation, this element in the common 


consciousness of all generations of men, which for him constitutes the continutty of 
religion ”—Jevons' ‘Introduction to the History of Religion,” pp 7 and8 
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religions, ın which the gods are to civilised eyes no better than 
ferocious and irresponsible demons, this instinct, if we may so call 
1t, of human nature ıs present And those who are students of 
primitive religions will recall many instances in which suggestions 
of a higher spiritual capacity than civilised ignorance had discerned 
are to be found underlying even very degraded forms of savage 
worship 

The word “worship” suggests a further fundamental characteristic 
of spiritual life “Man,” it has been, truly said, “is a worshipping 
“ammal” It does not suffice him to recogmse the superhuman, he 
must also do it reverence Fear 1s usually regarded as the great 
motive power impelling ın this direction in all primitive religions 
Jevons, however, points out that too exclusive a stress has been laid 
upon it, that love has also its place and influence * This becomes 
more and more conspicuous as the lower forms of religion give way 
to the higher, until ın that which we have learned to look upon as 
the highest,—Chrnistianity,—we are told, and to some extent appre- 
hend, that “Perfect love casteth out fear” 

Love, ın its human aspect, ıs a supremely personal emotion 
demanding a personal response Men and women cannot love the 
inanimate as they do the animate creation, and, above all, as they 
do their fellow human beings who can go forth to meet them in 
mutual affection and sympathy, reciprocating and strengthening their 
own feelings of love and friendship These personal ties are felt 
to be the most real and living of all expenences, and for this reason 
the persomfying mstinct which is so universally seen ın primitive 
and uncultured peoples, to whom all natural objects live with a spiritual 
as well as a material life, is not really outgrown with increased know- 
ledge, though it takes on a very different and much more abstract . 
guise “Cosmic emotion,” the most modern name for this ancient 
impulse, is no other than a vague adoration of a vaguely-perceived 
spiritual element in the universe, appealing to purely personal feelings 
Poets and all ardent lovers of Nature, even scientists descnbing with 
the most careful exactitude processes to which they deny any 
teleological aspect, are yet fain to use terms which imply purposeful 

* “From the earliest times, religion as distinct from magic or sorcery addresses 
itself to kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with their people for 
a tıme, but are always placable except to the enemies of their worshippers or to 
renegade members of the community It 1s net with a vague fear of unknown 
powers, but with a loving reverence for known gods. who are knit to their wor- 
shippers by strong bonds of kinship, that religion in the only true sense of the word 
begins ”"—Robertson Simth, “Religion of Semites,” p 55, quoted by Jevons, 107 

“ Man, being by nature religious, began by a religious explanation of Nature To 
assume, as ıs often done, that man had no religious censciousness to begin with, 
and that the misfortunes which befell him inspired him with fear, and fear led him 
to propitiate the malignant beings whom he imagined to be the causes of his suffer- 
ing, fails to account for the very thing ıt 1s intended to explain, namely the existence 
of religion It might account for superstitious dread of malignant beings, it does 
not account for the grateful worship of benignant beings, nor for the universal satıs- 


faction which man finds ın that worship ”—Jevons’ * Introduction to History of 
Religion,” pp 410, 411, 
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action mseparable from personality Involuntarily men seem con- 
strained to look “beyond the simply physical aspect [of inanimate 
“objects] and regard them as the expression of some mind” 

The common experience of an almost resentful feelmg when the 
aspect of Nature 1s in strong disaccord with our own mood, (as when 
at a moment of bitter sorrow and anguish, a beautiful spring day 
obtrudes itself on our notice,) 1s an illustration of this tendency 
We feel as though a fnend were flaunting his want of sympathy 
in our face 

Granting then that the fundamental characteristics of religion 
are consciousness of superhuman personality (to which we may perhaps 
at this stage of our reflections give the name Divine,) and the 
impulse to worship, we have now to consider, (1) The general relation 
of Theology to Rehgion, (2) A particular instance of this relation, 
viz, the Christian 

(1) Theology 1s hke all other sciences, descriptive. At any given 
stage of the history of a religion it offers in terms as adequate as 
that stage and that region allow, an intelligible, and from the side 
of the intellect a spimtually helpful account of the Divine element 
an the Universe, and of the relation between the Divine and the 
human In one great respect, however, theology differs from all 
other sciences They depend for ther inception and development 
von research , theology depends also on revelation. Man by searching 
<an find out nature, but by searching alone he cannot find out God 

This twofold statement requires some elucidation For it will 
occur to every reader that we almost as commonly speak of the 
revelations of nature as of religion The word does not, however, 
bear the same meaning ın both instances In the first the revelation 
is, on the part of that which ıs revealed, involuntary , it resembles the 
uncovering of a work of art or other inamimate objectt I the 
second it 1s voluntary It resembles the opening of his heart by 
‘father to child, or by friend to friend In other words, that personal 
or subjective element, which eludes all exact definition, and is not 
ssusceptible of classification, enters largely into the subject-matter of 
theology, and makes its mghtful clam and position as a science 
‘specially difficult to maintain Nevertheless a little reflection will 
show that theology is ın no more precarious situation in this respect 
than psychology Both are at the disadvantage of having to regard 
as object that which in its essence can only be known as subject. 


* Martineau, “Types of Ethical Theory,” Vol IT., p. 20. 


t The writer must not be supposed to mean that there is no revelation of God 
through Nature Such ıs indeed very far from her conviction She refers ın this 
place solely to that aspect of nature revealed “to orthodox modern science, [which] 
shows us a self-contained and self-sufficient Umverse, not in touch with anything 
beyond or above itself, the general trend and outitne of ıt known, nothing super- 
natural or miraculous. no intervention of beings other than ourselves being concen ed 
possible "—"The Outstanding Contradiction between Science and Faith,” Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Hzbbert Journal Vol 1,No 1 
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The most direct—in fact the only direct—knowledge of mind, as 
indeed of life, ıs that which comes ın the form cf experience Yet no 
one would deny that great ght can be thrown upon the nature, 
development and working of mind by the observations and inferences 
of a painstaking and cautious psychology In hke manner the only 
direct knowledge of God ıs subjective , ıt comes in the form of religious 
experience, whether that of individuals or of the race Yet by 
observation of the various kinds of religious experience,—of that which 
tested by its fruits m nobleness of aspiration, depth of spiritual 
insight, and ethical purity and elevatioa, 1s adjudged to be the highest, 
most ın touch with its Divine Source,—theology can throw increasing 
light on what man may conceive to be the nature of that Source and 
on his relation to ıt 

The danger with theology, as mdeed with all science, is that it 
should become stereotyped, hardened into an unyielding mould which 
allows no space for further developments, for wider and deeper 
interpretation of facts whether old or new. When this happens 
there 1s quite sure, sooner or later, to be an upheaval of the under- 
lying spiritual energy, a rending and destruction of the bonds which 
are striving to repress it, a reconstitution cf dogmas, finally the 
establishment of a “new pomt of view in theology,” even as many 
times in the history of science there has been the establishment of a 
new point of view in one or other of -ts branches = 

A new point of view in theology means however a more funda- 
mental change of outlook than is tke case with any other science, 
because ıt means a new thought of God and cf His relation to man, 
and no other science deals with matters of such supreme importance 
and such far-reaching significance It 1s not strange therefore that 
only after much heart-searching, much striving and perplexity, ın the 
true sense of the word much agonising, can eny even approximately 
adequate expression of this new thought be attained And all the 
while there 1s the opposition of the old “orthodox” theology, often 
seemingly perverse, prejudiced, reactionary, and yet perhaps serving 
to keep alive the hold on some important truth which the flood of new 
light and new hopes ıs threatening to swamp Here, too, analogies are 
to be found ın the history of other sciences Biologists will recall how 
under the stress of the astounding mental revolution accomplished 
by the establishment of the great principle of Natural Selection, other 
equally important and fundamental factors ın the evolution of species 
were in danger of being overlookec altogether Only recently has 
expert attention been at all widely drawn to the madequacy of 
Darwin's great generalisation to cover all the facts to be accounted for 

In every science a fresh discovery, a new light on old facts, should 
be a pomt of departure Science, 1f worthy of the name, 1s always 


* As for example when the heliocentric system replaced the geocentric, or the 
evolution of species that of their special creation. 
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undergoing a process of change, developing, expanding, clearing 
itself of error, repudiating illegitimate inferences and insufficient 
premises, even, if cause be shown, re-examining from time to time 
its most fundamental axioms But all science 1s not worthy of the 
name ‘There is such a thmg as pseudo-science and there 1s such a 
thing also as over-conservative science, ın which orthodoxy, the 
adhesion through thick and thin to a certain strictly defined and 
consequently hmited outlook, strangles or attempts to strangle in the 
bud every attempt at originality, at departure from the beaten track 
Without doubt there is great need to curb the too adventurous spurt 
which objects to any but untned fields At the same time progress 
demands pioneers, demands that reasonable hberty should be accorded 
them, and that thew report of so far untrodden regions should not be 
arly set aside simply because its contents are new, and perhaps 
upsetting to old-established theones and venerable prejudices 

The difficulty felt ın accepting “a new point of view” in theology 
1s almost always that by so doing the validity of previous revelation, 
or at any rate 1ts adequacy, appears to be called in question, and more 
especially in the case, now ummediately to be considered, of a theology 
so highly developed and wich so many ramifications as the Christian 
Some preliminary help in facing the question may be afforded by 
once more recalling that since religion is the expression of a life, ıt 
cannot be stationary—only death ıs that—and therefore theology, 
the science of religion, cannot be stationary either It cannot be 
founded on a revelation given once for all (is not the very con- 
ception of a personal revelation—such as the Christian ıs declared to 
be—given once for all, a paradox?), but requires one continuous 
with, and at every stage adapted to, a growing and developing life 

A last general observation appears to be called for before entering 
upon the subject of Christian Theology and its relation to that Inghest 
expression of spiritual hfe, the Christian Religion No science can 
be entirely isolated from otker sciences, there must always be points 
of contact, even in many :nstances an overlapping of the various 
regions of thought, expercence and activity which the different 
sciences represent There is a close connection between physics and 
chemistry, between both and biology And it may quite truly be 
said that a great discovery in either 1s bound to some extent to affect 
the others Theology, because it is the queen of sciences, because ıt 
levies rich contributions from them all, ıs not Jess but more affected 
by their progress and development, and is in justice bound to 
consider and respect their clams On the other hand it 1s incumbent 
on them to remember that their last word in their respective spheres 
1s very far indeed from being said, and that until it 1s said they have 
no right constantly to confront theology with a word too often 
heard on scientific lps “1mpossible” 

(2) In turning to consider the relation of Chnstian Theology to 
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the Christian Religion, we are, as has already been stated, only about 
to examine in rather more detail a particular instance of what, under 
its general aspect, has throughout been occupying our attention 
The work of all theology, we have said, 1s to formulate at any 
given stage of the history of a religion, ın terms as adequate as 
that stage and that religion allow, an intelligible and, from the side 
of the intellect, a spiritually helpful account of the Divine element in 
the Universe, and of the relation between the Divine and the human. 
If then we desire to lay down broadly in what Christian Theology 
most differs, or should most differ from any other theology, the 


following passage from a widely read and most suggestive author 
points the way — 


N’est ıl pas vrai que tout est mouvement dans une religion vivante 
croyance, discipline, morale et culte? La tradition tend à la stabilité, 
mais la vie pousse au progrès Puisque la religion d’Israel depuis ses 
origines jusqu’à l’apparition du Christianisme, et le Christianisme 
depuis sa fondation, ont été plus vivants qu’aucune autre religion, on 
ne devra pas s’étonner qu'ils alent ckangé davantage, non par la 
simple combinaison d’éléments nouveaux et même étrangers avec leurs 
éléments pnmitifs .. mais par lintensité même d une puissance 
vitale, d'un dynamisme qui a trouvé dans les rencontres de "histoire 
les occasions, les excitants, les adjuvants, la matière de son propre 
développement * 


The distinctive mark of Christian Theology should then be its 
expansiveness, its power, while keepmg a firm grp on fundamental 
principles, so to express them as to respond to the varying, often 
apparently conflicting needs of all stages of spimtual growth, mtel- 
lectual culture, ethical and scientific development, in all ages of the 
Chrisjan era. 

The programme ıs enormously large , ıt 1s indeed that of a queen of 
sciences To examine even superficially whether and how it has been 
carried out would require a survey of the whole history of Christian 
civilisation since its first beginnings Needless to say any such 
ambitious attempt would be equally out of place and out of question 
here A certain knowledge of history may be presupposed The 
defects and weaknesses, the errors, arrogance and wrongheadedness 
of Christian Theology are matter of common knowledge , they have not 
been spared in modern literature 

But there ıs another side to the question There has been in many 

* “Ts it not true that in a living relig'on all is movement belief, discipline, ethics 
and cult? The tendency of tradition 1s towards stability, but life impels to progress 
Since the religion of Israel from its origin down to the birth of Christianity, since 
Christianity from 1ts commencement, have been the most living of all religions, it 
ought not to be matter of surprise that they have changed the most, not merely by 
the combination of new and even alien elements with the primitive ones but by 
the intrinsic intensity of a vital force, a dynamic principle, which found by contact 


with history the necessary opportunities, stimulants, aids, even the substance of its 
own development.”—Abbe Loisy, ‘‘Autour d'un Petit Livre,” p. 47 
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quarters a total lack of appreciation of the greatness and reality of 
the task commutted to Christan Theology, and of the fact that to 
some extent, at any rate, ıt has been successfully attempted. Let 
us endeavour, in the first place, to state in somewhat different terms, 
the task itself 

It has been said above that the two fundamental characteristics of 
all religion are recognition of superhuman personality and the impulse 
to worship It has been said further that all theology claims to be 
based, not on observation and research alone, but quite equally on 
revelation, and that this must inevitably be the case when personality 
1s in question. Equally inevitably, if there ıs to be any coherent 
knowledge at all concerning superhuman personality (ze, any 
theology), the latter must be objectively manifested, ın other words, 
brought mto contact with history Accordingly we find that the 
starting point of every theology ıs a humanly knowable Person, for 
whom the claim ıs made, either that He 1s Himself Divine, or that 
He 1s a especially endowed seer and teacher in peculiar and intimate 
contact with superhuman being Christian Theology ıs based on the 
hfe and person of Christ, and asserts Him to be both Divine and 
human 

Incarnate Deity 1s not a peculiar tenet of Christianity It 1s found 
in many, ıt may mdeed be said in nearly all, religions, Judaism and 
Mohammedanism being the most conspicuous and important excep- 
tions Speaking generally, we may regard the wide prevalence of this 
belief as a testimony to man’s felt need of and confidence in intelligent 
communion with Being greater than his own Christian Theology 
claims that an all-inclusive response to this need ıs given in the 
Person of Chnst, and that His entrance into humanly knowable 
conditions, His “contact with history,” 1s the supreme event in history, 
in the ight of which man, his origin and his destiny must be regarded 
1f an even approximately adequate interpretation of them ıs ever to be 
obtained One part of its task 1s therefore to give as “knowledge 
“grows from more to more” a true and an adaptable interpretation of 
certain definite facts claiming to be historical 

Naturally the first question which arises 18, “What are the facts?” 

Some are quite beyond dispute No one doubts—no one, that ıs, 
who can appreciate historical evidence,—that Jesus Christ lived and 
died in Palestine 1900 years ago No one doubts that there exist 
fragmentary records of His life, sufficient for us to reconstruct His 
personality as ıt appeared to His disciples and their immediate 
successors No one doubts that the Christian Church was founded 
upon the belief ın His resurrection and unbroken spiritual presence , 
nor that the nse, spread and contmuance of that Church under 
enormous difficulties, and (in the earliest stages of the Christian era) 
against determined and powerful opposition, constitute a sequence of 
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events unique in history But very many at the present day are 
unable to see more than history m the matter They doubt whether 
it 1s possible to “saddle with the whole weight of etermty” any 
historical personage or facts, however remarkable and umique For 
this reason numbers who are strongly drawn to the teaching and the 
Person of Christ are unable to accept the claims put forward on His 
behalf by Christian Theology Yet without for the moment touching 
on other than histoncal facts, 1s 1t not true that in all history there is 
something more than the mere record of past events of bygone ages 
and civilisations, of men and women long since vanished from the 
world-theatre? Is there not often something of a vital power in these 
seemingly matter-of-fact records of the past, something which to 
persons of insight becomes a present inspiration, enabling them to put 
a deeper and therefore a truer interpretation upon some portion of the 
intricate story of mankind, throwing a flash of unexpected light upon 
recurring problems, world-old anomalies, strifes and aspirations? 

No one would be at the pains to deny so much of living influence as 
this in the case of any historical records , but there might very probably 
be a rder added, to the effect that the influence experienced would 
depend quite as much upon the mental receptivity and insight of 
the student as upon the actual “historicity,” the genuineness and 
veracity of the documents themselves 

It 1s obvious, however, that the msight required for the right mter- 
pretation of history must depend upon the kind of interpretation 
sought Thus history has 1s direct and evident bearing on ethics, 
politics, art, science and theology It would not be of much use to 
set an artist to extract the political mterpretation of any given 
historical period, or a politician its sigmificance for science Equally 
futile would be the attempt of politician, man of science, or artist as 
sucky to give the theological interpretation, For this the msight 
required 1s spiritual, and where the events recorded, or the characters 
depicted, are such as to have more direct bearing on religion than on 
any other region of human experience, then their interpretation 
belongs properly to theology and to no other science 

This 1s not to say that theology can make no mistake or put forth 
no exorbitant clams Its simply to accord what ıs accorded without 
question to every other science—viz, the first nght to be heard within 
its own domain That domain is not histoncal criticism, nor ' 
antiquarian research It is the observation, co-ordmation and 
interpretation of religious experience, racial and individual. Clearly 
the facts of this experience are not solely or even chiefly to be 
gathered from history But they are to be found there, nay, to 
those who are gifted with the necessary insight, they stand forth in 
overwhelming clearness 

Lest this “necessary insight” should be thought of as something 
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preternatural and abnormal, let the reader recall to mind the fate 
of the primrose when seen by Peter Bell — 


A primrose by the rivers brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more 


But had it fallen under Wordsworth’s eye, ıt would have been a 
very great deal more, and he would be a bold man who should mam- 
tam that Peter Bell’s interpretation of a primrose was truer than 
Wordsworth’s 

This point, regardmg msight, :s worth insisting upon It ıs often 
overlooked, and still more often misunderstood. It ıs very well and 
forcibly put in the precise connection now under consideration, by a 
writer in the “Hibbert Journal,” using a picture as his illustration — 


In looking at a work of a great painter, he says, we perceive before 
us a canvas covered wita pigments of various colours, and if we are 
persons of taste, we perceive that the picture has beauty If a 
Philistine, not perceiving the beauty, thought it the creation of our 
fancy, we should know that the error was on his side, not on ours But 
there 1s a sense in whica the beauty and the pigments are not “side 
by side in the same world”? The pigments are in space, the beauty 
is not in space If [it were regarded as occupying space,] the 
Philistine might prove his case by saying that since the pigments 
covered the whole surface, there was no room ın the picture for any 
beauty The absurdity of such an argument shows what ıs meant 
by saying that these two objects of our consciousness belong to 
different worlds. . Ina material sense there 1s noth ng in the 
painter's work beyond the canvas and the pigments Physical 
dissection would reveal the canvas and the pigments and nothing 
else In the same way it may be said, historical criticism will find 
in the life of Christ a human history only, and the historian will be 
able to show us in Christ no superhuman mode of consciousness, 
though to the man who 1s . . a Christian also, this same hfe will 
rightly appear as a revelation of the inmost nature of God The 
effect which this comparison between religion and art would 
have upon our rehgious life ın general, would be to make us regard 
1t as the special office of faith, not to add to the number of facts we 
believe ın, but to place the known facts of life in a new hight, not to 
add something fresh, bu: to interpret what as viven. * 


And we may add that a spiritual interpretation of historical facts 
does not necessarily imply “idealisation of history,” any more than 
the artistic appreciation of the work of a great painter imphes ideahisa- 
tion of art There will always be some—even many—persons 
unable to penetrate beneath the “pigments and the canvas” They 


* Rev C, J. Shebbeare, “The Inner Meaning of Liberal Theology,” ZHzbéert 
Journal, January, 1905, pp. 346-349 
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would not be regarded by the artist as those best able to appreciate 
his picture 

It is tıme, however, that we should turn to another order of facts 
than the historical These, as we said above, do not constitute the only 
facts, nor the most important facts, with which theology had to deal 
“Nothing,” says Dr Percy Gardner in his essay on “The Basis of 
“Chnstian Doctrine” in the first number of the “Hibbert Journal,” 
“nothing endures as possible foundation for doctrinal construction 
“save observation and experience And the realm of observation may 
“be readily divided into three main provinces the physical world, 
“the world of consciousness, and the world of history” It 1s to the 
world of consciousness (in common it may be said with almost all 
thoughtful writers on this subject,) that he accords the first place m 
importance Later m the same essay, he asks the plain and 
searching question — 


Which ıs the safer and more ummediate basis of belief... 
experiences of consciousness familar to thousands, repeated in every 
age of the world’s history, the guiding pnneiples of innumerable 
saintly lives, or a historic account of events which happened 1900 
years ago? . In Christianity as it exists now, there are elements 
derived both from experience and from ancient history. But 
anyone who has carefully studied ancient history will scarcely be 
persuaded that facts vouched for by ancient historians rest on a safer 
basis than facts which he can feel and observe every day of his life 


What are these facts to be felt and observed in every day of 
ordinary life? They are, in the first place, “those experiences of 
“consciousness, familiar to thousands” which make their subjects more 
certain of the Divine love and care, of the presence, sympathy and 
power of the living and upholding Saviour, than they are of the 
object$ and appearanées of the physical world They are, m the 
second place, the results of those experiences within the realm of 
observation, their results upon character, upon conduct, upon appre- 
ciative yudgments* It is open of course to those who so choose to 
deny the existence of both experience and results It is equally open 
to the blind to deny the existence of the heavenly bodies, or to the 
“Philistines” to deny beauty in a work of art, but the practical man 
ignores their opinion, and astronomy and esthetics flourish in spite of 
it. Theology need therefore offer no apology for accepting and 
offering a spiritual interpretation of facts which are so patent that 
within the realm of psychology they are made the objects of careful 


* Such for instance as made St Paul ‘‘count all things as loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord” as made Father Damien esteem the 
certamty of death by a cruel and painful disease a thing to be welcomed, 1f so he 
could bring hope, comfort and relef to the miserable lepers to whom he devoted 
himself, as makes unnumbered and unknown Chnistians in all ranks of hfe welcome 
opportunities of self denval and self-devotion 1f so they may best serve Him W hose 
Name they bear, and Whose call they hear in every demand made upon time, 
means, Justice, compassion and strength. 
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examunation, and call forth such works as Professor James’ well-known 
“Vanities of Religious Experience” 

The fact ıs that Chnstian Theology hardly yet recognises the 
imperativeness of the demand made for according to history the 
second place in the foundations of faith, and this seeming backward- 
ness should not be made too great a matter of reproach The 
adequate realisation of the superiority, in religious matters, of experi- 
ence over history, means the formation of “a new pomt of view in 
“[Christian] Theology,” and that entails a new thought, or, at any rate, 
a thought seen under altogether new conditions, of the relation of 
Christ to the dividual Christian, the Church and the World Tf ıt 1s 
unwise to be too conservative, it ıs quite equally unwise ın matters of 
such supreme importance to be too hasty Not only ıs there the 
danger of wounding the conscience of the weak brother, but also of 
discarding truths which may afterwards have to be reconquered with 
pain and difficulty Professor Harnack cannot justly be charged with 
reactionary principles, yet mm “Christiamity and History” he says, 
referring to the details of the Evangelical Records — 


But are we to say that such external details as have been handed 
down are of no sign'ficance whatever? Who would be so short- 
sighted or so frivolous as to maintain such a proposition? Because 
we cannot build upon these, they are far from having no significance 
first of all we have to examine whether they are not actually 
[Aestorecally| true after all Much that was formerly 1eyected has 
been re-established on a close investigation, and in the hight of 
comprehensive experience Who in t’*~~-d-~s, for example, could 
make such short work of the miraculou ~ ` vospels as was 
the custom of scholais formerly ?* Stee 


It 1s hkely enopgh that the re-action of opmion may, without 
due caution, carry us too far in rejecting historical facts and their 
necessary connection with spiritual truth. But we must not because 
of that fail to recognise that the centre of gravity ın matters of 
faith 1s not now, never again can be (if ıt ever was), ın history But 
what does this admission amount to? Nothing after all which need 
alarm the most tımıd of Christians, nothing but the acceptance of 
that which St Paul’s eagle insight found necessary even in his own 
days, the ignoring of Christ “after the flesh” in order that we may 
know Him more intimately, more fully, more continuously “after the 
“spirit” 

“The new tendencies in theology,” remarks’ a writer who has been 
already quoted, “are not alien from certain well-known types of 
“devotional feelmg ‘Thou, O Christ; says a well-known hymn, ‘art 
“‘all I want’ It ıs obvious that men who use such language as 
“this are speaking not of the Christ of history, but of the Christ of 


* “Christianity and History,” pp 62, 3 
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“present experience They are making simply a distinction similar 
“to that of M Lousy between the historical Jesus and the Christ of 
“faith, between the Chnst who ıs ın space and time, and the Christ 
“who 1s ever present to those who pray in His name”* l 

In fact between “ Christ after the flesh” and “ Christ after the 
“spirit” This ıs the direction in which we are being carried This 
1s the real nner meaming of the transition which is taking place, the 
establishment of a deeper, wider, more practical, more fearless 
spirituality Does the Church of Chnst shrink from committing 
herself too boldly to this “new point of view”? Does she still chng 
to the outward prop of material evidence? If so, all that can be said 
is that Christians of the present day are feelmg what the first 
disciples felt when the Lord whom they had known under earthly 
conditions, the Lord who could be seen, touched and heard, was 
about to pass away from them Sorrow and terror filled their heart 
So now sorrow and terror fill the hearts of many because it seems 
to them that the Divine Christ 1s passing away from history, and 
only the human Christ ıs to be found there But ıs this indeed so 
strange? Was the Divine Christ ever revealed to any but the 
spiritual perception? Is ıt not always true that “flesh and blood hath 
“not revealed [Him] to us”? Can we expect history to do what no 
other mstrument of human research can do? If neithez physiologist 
nor psychologist can lay bare the soul, nor astronomer ind out God, 
how shall history unseal spiritual] vision? We are asking too much of 
history, and not enough of theology For the interpretation of this 
fact, so momentous to religion, that the last “material” prop to faith 
1s bemg knocked away, belongs of right to the Science of Religion, 
and should be engaging the deepest attention and the most earnest 
study of the experts ın that scence That within thei ranks should 
be fognd conservatives as well as hberals ıs a necessary safeguard 
It 1s well that the more enterprismg and advanced spirits should 
be reminded that the new 1s not necessarily the true, nor the old the 
false But indeed in this matter, as often in other less important 
matters, ıt 1s not so much a new fact that we are called upon to 
recogmse as an old fact in a new guise It ıs nothing new for 
Christian Theology to allow that Christ wore the form of a servant, 
that He was a man among men History, as such, shows us this and 
no more But the Chnstian consciousness, collective and individual, 
has from the beginnmg experienced and testified to very much 
more “Besides the four written Gospels we possess a fifth 
“unwritten, and i many respects its voice 1s clearer and more 
“effective than those of the other four the united testimony of 
“the first Christian Community. It enables us to gather what was 
“the prevailmg impression made by [Christs] personality, and ın 

* Rev C J Shebbeare, “The Inner Meaning of Liberal Tkeology,” Hibbert 
Journal, January, 1905 
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“what sense His disciples understood His words and the testimony 
“which He gave of Himself” 

They understood, and they acted as if they under$tood, that He 
was indeed “the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” not their Master and 
their Teacher merely, but ther Lord and ther God. And this 
“unted testimony of the first Christian Community” has been the 
witness of Christians ever since, no mere tradition, but a present 
experience To the “blessed company of all faithful people” in 
every age, to unnumbered individual Christians, not belief in the 
historical Resurrection, but assurance of the actual Presence and 
Power of the living Christ’ has been and is their mainstay and their 
confidence ın all the changes and chances of this troublesome world, 
and in the last great change which lands them beyond its power for 
ever. The fact of this conviction and other similar facts are those 
which Christian Theology 1s bemg driven, in a manner unprecedented 
in any former age, to recognise as of greater significance than 
historical details, however authentic and important “Is not That 
“which drives, the Spint who would lead the disciples into all truth? ” 


EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


* “La prédication apostolique n'imsıstait pas sur les circonstances de cette 
réssurection, mais sur l’existence, du Réssuscité ”—Loisy, ‘ Autour d'un petit 
Livre,” 120. 
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RAISE 1s readily bestowed on September with its heavy dews, 
P its brilliant flowers, and “autumn laying here and theze a fiery 
“finger on the leaves,” but I would speak in praise of November It 
has a beauty all its own, evanescent and tranquil, and so subtle that 
1t 1s almost beyond the reach of words The poets have singled out 
this patient month as the mark at which to hurl their epithets, and 
“chill November,” “drear November,” “November’s brief and cheer- 
“less day,” abound among their descriptions of Nature Even when 
it 1s not abuse, it 1s sadness pure and simple,— 


A death-dumb, autumn-dmpping gloom 


My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath of the fading edges of box beneath. 


š On the nigh-naked tree the robin piped 
Disconsolate, and through the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore 1t down 


December suggests snow and roaring fires and family reunions, but 
November brings no such attractions It has nothing to bring us 
but itself, and that m past times was evidently not considered worth 
enquiring nto 

But just as the older poets spoke of the winter only as the season 
of storms, and ıt was left to Cowper in his “Winter’s Walk at Noon” 
to point out the dehcate and ethereal beauty of the withered bents 
of grass hghtly burdened with snow, and the effects of the rays of 
mild sunshine pouring through the leafless woods, so now we ın this 
century have become more sensitive and more true to Nature, and 
sitting quietly at her feet we can feel the spell of more subtle grada- 
tions than those that appeal to the child or the peasant The 
tumultuous beauty of May and June can flood every heart and stir 
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even the currents of slow and unresponsive lfe, but now, our per- 
ceptions grown finer, we can distinguish calm from stagnation, and 
lfe asleep from lıfe dead 1 

It 1s October brings the full glory of the autumn, — 


‘The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
‘Lhe illumined pages of his .’oomsday book, 


and a new sense seems to stir within us that was not aroused by the 
most splendid sights of August We know not how it 1s, but the 
appeal ıs not through the eye only, but some other sense seems to 
wake w.thin us, born of the pervading fragrance, of the feeling of the 
smooth chestnut slippmg from its husk, of the touch of frost in the 
air, and of the damper more elastic earth under our feet And as 
October slides into November and the appeal to the eye 1s ever less 
insistent, this sense grows stronger until it becomes one of the great 
experiences of the year, second only, uf second at all, to the first 
mystic hints and all but mtangible leadings of the coming of Spring 
To some minds the experience can be second to none in the circle 
of the seasons, and the more elusive ıt may be the more poignant 1s 
its message, till 1t seems to stand quite alone in its strange intensity 
There are effects m art that all can appreciate and that stand 
unchallenged from age to age, but there are other beauties more 
hıdden that the thousand pass by, ignorant of their very existence, 
but in which the one here and the one there finds a call that 1s 
irresistible, even so in the still, damp November days hes a proof of 
the tender adaptation of Nature to the heart and soul of man more 
convincing to some than the rmging appeal of “a gaudy summer morn g 
It ıs the embodiment of peace, yet with a touch of austerity the 
summer can never know amid iis abounding wealth There is a 
breathing sigh of repose as of long work accomplished, and strenuous 
muscles relaxed It is the very ideal of old age, every one’ of its 
terrors gone, every one of its digmities and silences seen in their most 
beautiful form Here we have the sense of high aims carried through 
to success, even through hard work and many discouragements, the 
consciousness of unswerving devotion to a great cause and the sinking 
back into an honoured age with the labour left in younger hands 


See Nature turning to her wintry rest, 
As warned by cooler air and shortening day, 
In tendei lights and fading colours dressed, 
Accepts in peace her sentence of decay. 
So would I meet the time of failing age, 
And all myself to Thee, my God, resign , 
Then evening light shall cheer my latest stage 
And lingering charms encircle life’s decline. 


Thus we reflect, but reflection comes later than that first spontaneous 
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opening of the being to the influences of Nature that hes at the root 
of reverence , Sun-myths, star-myths, storm-myths, with these our 
race began it! earhest attempts after religion, these were the agents 
that first raised man above the hfe purely animal, and turned his 
face toward a wider, nobler world than that of his wmmediate wants 
It 1s no little step either for the race or the individual to be aware 
that we stand in the presence of a great power that does things 
unasked and unthanked, that appeals not so much to the intellect as 
to every sense and emotion, a power that if we once leave our daily 
round and “turn aside to see this great sight ” seems bent on luring us 
on, higher and higher It has harmony and grandeur in its adapta- 
tions, and it has so varied language at command that ıt can speak 
equally through the “scarlet shafts of sunrise” or the outline of a 
harebell, through the ratthng thunder-peal, the liquid undertone of 
the brook, or the damp silence of the autumn woods Vague are 
the words spoken, but they are real words and they come from some- 
where outside ourselves breathing hope and consolation Here ıs a 
starting pomt for rehgion We need more, far more, with which to 
face the hard facts of hfe, but here 1s a beginning 

And a solemn and impressive part of this vague message comes 
from November [Its voice 1s mostly silence and 1ts colours are few, but 
they have within a narrow scale varieties of exquisite gradation The 
oaks keep their leaves longest, and when you see many together 
in a favoured spot they show every shade from a greenish gold to a 
fine leather-brown, standing ın close array with their acorns on the 
ground at their feet, but with scarce a leaf shed The elms are of 
pale lemon-yellow that looks somewhat thm in tone beside them, 
though it has 1ts own charm, but ıt ıs the beechwood wins the prize 
for glory It ıs gold all through, the red-gold of ancient Sagas, and 
you took down lanes of gold, and up into caverns of gold overhead, 
and down to a carpet of gold under your feet The hedgerows are 
black, ıt 1s true, save where the bramble trails ın crimson and copper, 
or the bracken lies broken at its feet a lace-work of nich light brown, 
but here and there rises a graceful birch-tree all but stripped, and the 
single leaves left on the end of each twig, ghtter lıke fairy spangles 
adorning the misty network of its twigs The plane-trees ın London 
have the same habit of dropping all their leaves but those at the very 
end of each branch, and under the electric hight here and there one 
may see the clear-cut, well-balanced outline of each leaf thrown on 
the pavement, incisive as if cut out in black paper, and far more 
distinct than any shadow thiown by the sun And when once one has 
in any degree studied the outline of the leaves of our ordinary forest 
trees, and seen how graceful and yet how firm are the curves that 
compose it, it strikes one as somehow wrong that such a wealth of 
beauty should he there ruined and forlorn to be trampled under 
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careless feet without a tribute paid to its worth See the leaf of the 
delicate lume, always a-one-side, the outstretched hand of the noble 
horse-chestnut, the perfect trangle of the aspen, with {s two pots 
rounded and one left sharp, the heart-shape of the great poplar and 
the snipped-off diamond of its cousin from Lombardy, the fine 
shghtly-curved scumitar of the willow, the wide yellow sycamore, and 
the fine architectural straight lines of the maple, every leaf has a 
charm that it ıs impossible to ignore, and therr rustle on the hard 
pavement, or their image stamped into the wet clay seems hke a 
pathetic good-bye One expects the flower to fade , “c'est son métcer” 
But the leaf has lived a good seven months, and is a far more integral 
part of the tree, and we expect it to live longer But its time has 
come, and there 1s something touching in the tree first giving 
warning by changing the colour of its clothes, and then laymg them 
down at its feet and lifting up its bare arms to the wintry heavens 
Beautiful clothes, its pride of state and msigmia of rank, there they he 
helpless, to be absorbed again into the lap of Mother Earth 

Such 1s November She has her fits of ill-temper lıke most months, 
but I for one greatly prefer her dim and misty sulks, to the biting 
sarcasms of March or even to the peevishness of Apıl She insists 
at times on sitting ın a sullen attitude, her face bowed on to her 
knees, and no blandishments will make her raise her eyes All 1s like 
the stillness of approaching death We have walked out when — 


The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still. 


Or else she buffets us with her rough pure wind, and — 


The last red leaf 1s whirled away, 


The rooks are blown about the skies . 


But then we can go home again, home to a modest fireside with a 
boiling kettle and a purring cat, and these things also have a voice 
for the heart that listens De Quincey says, “Surely everybody ıs 
“aware of the divine pleasures which attend a winter fireside, candles 
“at four o'clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, shutters closed, whilst the 
“wind and rain are raging audibly without These are fruits which 
“cannot be mpened without weather stormy or inclement in some 
“way or other No, a Canadian winter for my money, or a Russian 
“one, where every man is but a co-proprietor with the north-wind in 
ie fee-simple of his own ears Indeed, so great an epicure am I 
“im this matter, that I cannot reish~a winter might fully if it be 
“much past St Thomas’s day, and have degenerated into disgusting 
“tendencies to vernal appearances, no, it must be divided by a thick 
“wall of dark nights from all return of ight and sunshine From the 
“latter weeks of October to Christmas Eve, therefore, 1s the period 
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“during which happiness 1s in season, which, n my judgment, enters 
“the room with the tea-tray” 

It was on akullen day like this, when November cannot be coaxed 
from her despondency and silent tears, that a French Pastor came to 
visit us One of the party thought to apologise for our insular 
weather, and he replied, “Ah, but you Enghsh, you keep your sunshine 
“onside your houses!” 


CONSTANCE I, MAYNARD 


THE FUTURE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


HE tumultuous events in Russia have thrown into the back- 
ground the invitation which her Government lately addressed 
to the chief States to continue the work begun at The Hague in 1899 
When, and where, and under whose guidance and auspices ıt will sit, 
or what part Russia will take ın it, or whether the conference should 
meet at an early date or be postponed to calmer times, it 1s useless for 
outsiders to discuss Delay will do no harm, ıt may indeed be beneficial, 
if in the interval some questions of importance, as to which opinion 
is still unformed or fivctuating, are studied It ıs impossible that 
some of them could be disposed of at one conference The hope 
should be that, if the nations meet again at The Hague as they did in 
1899, they will decide to hold other meetings at which points left 
unsettled may be taken up The conference which Russia and the 
United States have called ıs likely to necessitate other similar 
Meetings, which have become indispensable mediums for the ratyonal 
intercourse of nations Peace as well as war needs organisation, and 
such conferences may be the beginning of a new and useful mechanism 
supplementary to diplomacy. 

There is no ignoring a preliminary point In many minds there is 
profound disappointment at the results of the first conference * There 
seems a touch of irony in the fact that the ruler who convoked ıt 
should shortly after the end of its labours have embarked ın a war 
almost unequalled in bloodshed It 1s the climax of irony in the view 
of many that at the close of that war he should convoke a second 
conference I have heard it said more than once of late- “Such 
“conferences are worse than futile, they are mischievous make- 
“believes, they raise false hopes; they conceal the presence of 
“passions, unimpaired and untamed” This seems to me an unfaur, 
shortsighted estimate of the work done in 1899 To measure its 

* “Je ne suis pas certain que, dans l’age de fer oú nous vivons, les congres de la 


patx faisent une œuvre utile.” M Ernest Lehr, Revue de Droz International, 1905, 
p 502, 
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effect by the three or four decisions which The Hague Tribunal has so 
far given, 1s tg be blind to some of the chief results To name one 
gain, can one ie sure that the North Sea difficulty, a wanton attack 
with every circumstance of aggravation on the peaceful subjects of 
this country at a time when feelmg against Russia was sensitive to a 
morbid degree, would have been termmated peaceably if there had 
not been machinery prepared by the conference for the pacific settle- 
ment of such questions? I can recall few, 1f any, stances in the past, 
when, all the elements of a quarrel beimg present and the temper 
of an aggrieved nation being what it then was, war was averted: 
If the first conference failed to prevent one war, ıt may have 
staved off another still more disastrous Perhaps, too, one 1s 
not wrong in claiming as among the indirect results of the 
conference of 1899 the formation of a group or network of 
arbitration treaties, beginmmg with the Anglo-French Arbitration 
Treaty, to which almost all European States are parties It may 
be doubted whether they would have been negotiated but for the 
strong impulse given to international arbitration by The Hague 
Conference I know that some persons here and in France, who are 
friendly to this'mode of setthng disputes, but who objected for one 
reason or another to the scope of The Hague Tnbunal and its 
composition, supported and did their best to bring about such treaties , 
A further consequence ıs to be noted With all the terrible incidents 
of the war which 1s over, ıt has been comparatively free from wild acts 
of fury on the part of the combatants There has been less of the 
reckless cruelty—men losmg the likeness of men in their rage or 
terror—which has been practised in almost every prolonged war 
There have been many episodes of magnanımıty and signs of mutual 
respect and friendship which, increasing as they do in modern times 
between the bravest combatants, seem to make war more and more an 
anachronism At the close of hostilities there has been a striking 
example of moderation, the treaty of Portsmouth comparing favour- 
ably in this respect with that of Frankfurt, for mstance On both 
sides—I will not presume to say in which of the combatants most— 
has been manifest a desne to conform to a fairly hıgh standard of 
conduct I cannot help attributing this in some degree at least to the 
standard which The Hague Conference set up as to the customs and 
usages of war, and to the clear rules which it laid down as to matters 
previously left ın obscurity or to the discretion of the individual To 
the question What has the first conference done for the peace of the 
world? the reply may be. What other conferences or congresses with 
a similar object ever did more, or as much? 

So much for a preliminary point I turn to the purpose of the 
proposed further conference It should endeavour, according to one 
suggestion, to prepare and procure acceptance of a complete 
code of neutrality It should construct, with full regard to the 
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mterests of neutrals, a set of rules comparable to those prepared 
as to the customs and usages of war in 1899 „I am afraid 
that the magnitude and difficulties of this task de not always 
adequately appreciated by those who make this suggestion The 
preparation at The Hague of a code of rules and customs of war was 
facilitated by earlie: work—an particular by the labours of the confer- 
ence at Brussels in 1874—and by the rules adopted at Oxford by the 
Institute of International Law No such preparation has been made 
as to the rules of neutrahty The Institute has agam and again 
approached the subject It has so far touched only some parts of a 
group of dificult questions Among nations exist serious—some think 
irreconcilable—differences in practice The principles upon which the 
framework of such rules should be built are not universally accepted 
Greatest obstacle of all, the advisers of the States of Europe are not 
clear as to what 1s to their interests ; or, if they are so, they are not 
sure what w.ll be to the mterests of others And so, guided by a 
blind egoism, they are reluctant to bind themselves They wait to see 
what 1s the advantage of the hour, perhaps then to proclaim ıt as manı- 
festly the only just prnaple To construct a code of neutrality fairly 
complete, to settle the scores of questions which have arisen between 
belligerents and neutrals in past times, and to alter old rules to meet 
new exigencies, would involve much preliminary study and negotia- 
tion and probably the labour of two or three conferences 
At the rst meeting matters httle controverted might be dealt with 
and the way opened for dealing subsequently with the residue The 
results achieved by the conferences at The Hague upon private inter- 
national law in 1893, 1894, 1900 and 1904 are in this respect 
encouraging The earliest of them revealed serious difficulties among 
the nations represented at The Hague Most of those were gradually 
removed. Eventually conventions were concluded as to some impertant 
matters between all the important European countnes except England 
and Turkey M Asser, the promoter of these remarkable gatherings, 
was able to congratulate himself upon an agreement which at one time 
seemed out of the question Thanks to this series of conferences, each 
continuing the work of its predecessor, a code of private international 
law, accepted throughout Continental Europe, seems now to be neither 
impossible nor remote I wish that it could be said that this country 
had shared in these labours But it ıs not so, England and 
Turkey were the only European countries which stood aloof 

In considering what 1s practicable at a conference, one element is 
uncertain It 1s apt to be thought that progress as to such matters is 
the resultant of impersonal forces (public opinion, zeetgezst, spread of 
knowledge, etc), causes in which the individual factor 1s #27 But all 
at once comes an incident to dispel that belief It has lately been 
shown impressively what a statesman who knows his mind, who 1s 
prompt to seize the opportunity, who 1s courageous and disinterested, 
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can accomplish It would be rash to set limits to the efficacy of a 
conference inte the labours of which President Roosevelt threw the 
full weight of Ñs authority The courage—or audacıty—whıch tells 
in war might prove no less effective ın the service of peace 

One question ıs, and surely long has been, ripe for decision It 
transcends ın importance all others, so far at least as England 1s 
concerned , that of immunity of private property from capture It was 
much discussed before the declaration of Paris that enemy’s goods, 
other than contraband, on neutral ships, and neutral goods, subject 
to the same exception, under the enemy’s flag, are exempt from 
seizure The situation was changed by that declaration With the 
extension of the railway system of almost every country the question 
has been completely altered: 

It ıs not generally understood in this country that the States which 
might be expected to profit most in war by the present law are in 
favour of its repeal America has persistently and consistently 
supported such immunity She did so as far back as 1785 when, at the 
instance of Franklin, she concluded a treaty with Frederick the Great 
embodying this principle In 1823 she endeavoured to induce 
England, France and Russia to adopt this policy She refused in 
1856 to be a party to the declaration of Paris, because the Powers 
would not agree to such immunity In 1871 she concluded with Italy 
a treaty establishing immunity, and in 1899 she raised the question, 
though unsuccessfully, at The Hague Only lately ın a message to 
Congress President Roosevelt condemned the present practice as 
an anachronism of little use as an instrument of war A large, and not 
the least honourable, part of the history of the United States would be 
effaced if they were to abandon, which there 1s no reason to think they 
will, this policy Several Continental Powers have shown a disposi- 
tion tê favour the change, and the Institute, fairly representative of 
Continental opinion, ın 1875 declared itself in favour of it, only 
English members, by the way, dissentng* England has so far 
always declined to waive this belligerent right The reasons for her 
refusal, 1f ever sound, as far as I can see, either no longer exist, or their 
strength has been much weakened by changes in commerce and 
mdustry, and, above all, by the development of the railway systems of 
the world The arguments against and for the immunity of private 
property other than contraband may be fairly stated thus —As to 
` England against the change — 

(a) The loss of the power of harassing her adversary’s commerce, 
of doing mutates mutandis that which was done to the myury of 
American shipping by the Alabama and Shenandoah, the abandon- 
ment of what might be conceivably a potent instrument of war, the 
possibility of the mercantile fleet of an enemy serving as transports, 
perhaps for purposes of invasion (the pomt upon which Professor 


* Report of M Bulmerincq, Annuaire II., p 90. 
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Westlake has always insisted) (6) While England mght observe 
a promise to respect such property, her antagonists a not; they 
mught be tempted to break or evade their promises, anl some “rough 
“precedent maker ” in their prize courts would condone what was done * 
(c) The treatment of private property in land and sea warfare 1s the 
same “substantially,” having regard to the different circumstances + 
(d4) The hability of private property to be captured makes the whole 
nation feel the burthen of war, which thus becomes more terrible than 
if it affected only the actual combatants= (e) There might be little 
use 1n proclaiming such immunity if nations are free to extend, as some 
are inclined to extend, the notion of contraband (f) Lastly, there 
1s great uncertainty as to the effect of the change 
Some of the reasons in favour of the change are —(a) The perl to 

which in time of war our commerce would be exposed from the depreda- 
tions of an enemy’s cruisers , the certainty that freights, seamen’s wages, 
and insurance would rise rapidly, that food supplies and raw materials 
would become dearer—under the influence of panic, much dearer, and 
the whole industrial system might even in a few weeks be thrown out 
of gear And here it 1s to be noted that the finding of the Food 
Supply Commission which has lately reported upon some of these 
points 1s that in a normal state of thmgs there are only about 6 or 7 
weeks’ supply of food in the country§ (6) The strong improbability 
that the capture of merchant ships and their cargoes by our fleet would 
matenally affect the issue of any war in which England was engaged 
In the war of 1870-71 France captured 75 German vessels Would 
ten times as many captures shorten any great European war? (c) 
The power of injurmg any adversary ın this manner has been greatly 
diminished since the Declaration of Paris Enemy’s goods may be 
carried :n neutral ships without lability to capture, and, in spite of 
the vigilance of our Cruisers, Germany or France would get her 
supplies by means of American or Norwegian vessels (2) With an 
increase in the rate of insurance there would be a transfer, rapid or 
gradual (and subject, of course, to the well recognised doctrine as to 
bond fide transfers) of English vessels to foreign neutral flags, to the 
great and perhaps permanent aggrandisement of neutral shipping 
(e) The rsk that the energies of some officers would at a critical 
moment be withdrawn from the main object of war to the capture of 
prizes || 

* See letter of “CASB” in Zimes of October 2oth, 1905, which, by the way, 
mixes up Inextncably questions of blockade and contraband 

t Letter of “CA SB”, Times, October 2oth, 1905 

f As between dollars and men, I plead for men As between the burning of 
houses and destruction of private property, and the carrying off of a whole generation 
of youth, I think that the burthen of war should fall on the pocket, not on the heart 
Mr Moorfield Storey, at St Louis Congress of Lawyers 

§ In a normal year the amount held conjointly in first and second class stocks 1s 
unlikely to fall below six weeks’ supply—two weeks in first hand stocks, and four 


weeks in second hands p 1 
|| See as to this point Mahan’s “ Life of Nelson ” 
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Upon some of the points above named, military and naval authon- 
ties alone can speak with weight But, if I am not mistaken, many— 
probably most of them—are of opinion that England as a belligerent 
would, in the conditions of modern warfare, lose httle by abandoning 
a right which, rarely, if ever, m the past materially determined the 
issue of war, and which 1s likely to be much less efficacious ın modern 
circumstances To strike with all one’s might at the armed forces of 
the enemy—to waste no energy 1n harassing his mercantile marine— 
seems to be the accepted theory of most naval experts If England 
were successful in the struggle there need be no harrying of 
commerce, her end would be gained, if she were beaten at sea, no 
amount of captured prizes would materially mitigate the disaster One 
or two of the arguments against the change are opposed to fact It 
1s, for example, mcorrect to say that the practices on land as to 
private property are “substantially” the same as on sea. They have 
not been, in fact, the same among civilised nations for centuries, the 
distinction ıs sharply drawn in Articles 68 to 81 of the Code of the 
laws of war, prepared at The Hague, and generally accepted by 
civilised nations There may be some ground for assimilating the 
practice in both kinds of warfare, so as to sanction the seizure at sea 
of private property when, and only when, military necessities in the 
strict sense require it That, however, ıs not the practice Nor 1s 
there much justification, apart from natural national self-complacency, 
for the apprehension that while England would be true to any promise, 
other States would be false In recent years—in the Franco-German, 
the Spanish-American, and, broadly speaking, the Russo-Japanese War 
—there were no conspicuous instances of breach of engagements The 
advocates of so-called Realpolitzk assume an amount of perfidy which 
is in fact rare Soldiers and statesmen shrink from infamy which 
ruthless theorists regard as hıghly probable and venal 

It may be true that the gain to this country from the change would 
be lessened, perhaps seriously endangered, if the prize courts of our 
adversary were, loosely and irregularly, to extend the conception of 
contraband or of blockade, or if notifications as to contraband, 
such as those made by Russia in March and May, 1904, were 
common Such possibilities suggest, as others which might be 
named also do, the need of agreement as to these matters 
They are strong reasons why questions between neutrals and 
belligerents should be determmed not, as now, by a belligerent’s 
court, but by some less interested, more trustworthy tribunal For 
other countries the question may not be what itis forus Few 
of them have a large mercantile marine, or draw the bulk of their food 
supplies from abroad Not having the facilities for revictualling and 
obtaming supplies given us by our Colonies and possessions, and not 
being free to use, except under irksome conditions, neutral waters for 


* See, for example, Article 72 “Private property cannot be confiscated ” 
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any of these purposes, they might be tempted to feed upon the 
enemy’s commerce—to do that which was done by Captain Semmes 
and by Admural Suffren before him Tc some countrids it may not be 
clear that as belligerents they would be gamers by the change, 
though the majority of them seem inclined to make it and accept the 
rsks But for England, dependent for about four-fifths of her food 
upon imports, with ships on every sea, and with much of her mcome 
derived from the carrying trade, the weight of argument is ın favour of 
the change 

One consideration should have weight These are not times, 
and ours ıs not a country, in which war can go on with httle effect 
upon domestic affairs, or in which they can be kept apart ,* industry 
might be profoundly disorganised by a prolonged campaign ; reverses 
might be followed by outbursts of discontent, and the worst might 
come to passt No scheme of national indemnity or insurance might 
protect a Government from adversaries at home more formidable than 
those whicli its armies or fleets encountered abroad It 1s not merely 
a province, a colony, or an indemnity which may be forfeited by an 
unsuccessful or dubious war, the stakes are heavier; they may be 
all that a nation can rsk The crowds of unemployed would every 
day mcrease The elements of disaffection would grow, and one 
cannot be sure that they would want organisation The quartern, loaf 
at a shilling would be intolerable to a population long accustomed to 
pay about 5d (See report, p 69) Truly, as Sr Henry Maine said, 
“The position of England ıs one of unexampled danger” “So long,” 
says Sir Robert Reid, ın his cogent argument on this point, 


“as the present law prevails we are not only hable to be ruined by 
naval defeat; we are also liable to be ruined by a doubtful war 

Who can compute the effect of such a situation on the prices of the 
necessaries of life and industry, or the difficulty of recovesing on 
the conclusion of peace the carrying trade which war might so easily 
cripple? The boldest Minister might well flinch from continuing a 
war with short supplies and famine pr.ces at home ” 


The majority report of the Commission on Food Supphes, which 
1s studiously moderate in terms, recognises this penl — 


“We do not apprehend that any situation 1s hkely to arise in which 
there would be a risk of the actual starvation of our population into 
submission But we do regard with much concern the effect of war 
upon prices, and especially therefore on the condition of the poorer 
classes , for they will be the first to feel the pinch, and ıt 1s on them that 


* Heres a descmption of the manner in which war was once carried on —“ I] 
(Maréchal de Saxe) avait toujours dans ses camps un Opéra Comique C'était à ce 
spectacle qu'il donnait l'ordre des batailles et ces jours-la, entre les deux pièces, Ia 
principale actrice annonçaıt ainsi Messieurs, demain relâche au théâtre, à cause de 
a batadle que donnera M. le Maréchal, après demain le Cog du Village, Les 
Amours Grivois,” ete “Marmonteľs Memoirs” I, p 227 

t See the striking letter of Sir R T Reid in the Zmes of October r4th, 1905, and 
Mr Leverton Harris's letter, September 12th, 1905, 
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the strain of increased prices would chiefly fall It would be unwise 
to disregard the dangers that might accrue from what we have described 
as the i ’ rise of prices of staple articles of food which might take 
place in*the excitement sure to be caused by the outbreak of a great 
maritime war ”* 


A mmority of the Commissioners speak more emphatically upon this 
point — 


‘In the event of war between the United Kingdom and one or more 
of the Great Powers, the rise in the price of bread 1s certain to be 
great, and very possibly immense, and for how long a period it may 
continue no one with any accuracy can foretell The suffering ın conse- 
quence among the poor, and especially if the mse was much pro- 
longed, would lead to the danger of pressure being placed upon 
the Government, and add to their embarrassments at moments`of a 
great crisis ”f 


It 1s true that the Food Commission look for safety against these 
perils in a system of National indemnity against captures, which 1s 
at best acostly and doubtful expedient But they make their recom- 
mendation on the assumption that international Jaw remains 
unchanged + Change that law and the problem 1s as good as solved 

Men whose opmions deserve to have weight (Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Mr John Stuart Mull, Sir Robert Phillimore, etc ) have supported 
the existing rule on the ground that it operated as a deterrent of war, 
and brought home its existence to the whole body of the people 
These imposing names notwithstanding, this argument 1s far from 
conclusive It would be difficult to adduce a clear instance in which 
this influence has operated for peace So far, too, as ıt operates as a 
deterrent to nations with large mercantile marines, ıt 1s an incentive to 
others without such a vulnerable pomt. How often have foreign 
enenties of England urged their Governments to take a line hostile to 
her because her commerce at sea is almost defenceless, and would 
fall an easy prey to swift crusers Give immunity to private property 
at sea, and bellicose Anglophobes are deprived of one of their chief 
arguments, that which appeals most strongly to the worst popular 
passions Even if the gain from immunity from capture were 
more uncertain than it ıs, such doubts would not be decisive In 
the perplexities of private life honourable men see the way out in 
domg what ıs nght That also ıs the safe guide for nations in making 
an election between two courses—to take the path which leads to a 
good understanding and peace 

The remark, often made when this matter 1s discussed, is that it is 
not ripe for settlement, we must wait When, if not now, will it be 


* P 59 of Report 

ł P 89 

t See Reservation made by Mr E, Robertson, KC,MP, and Mr. John Wilson 
M P, 1m signing the Report, p. 104 
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npe? When are circumstances likely tc be more favourable than they 
are? With the rise of Japan into the position of a first-class Power, 
the prospect of China ceasing soon to be mert and hdipless, and the 
enfeebling of Russia, there is httle short of a refolution in the 
conditions which international law postulates There 1s an end, ıt 
may be, of the Christan hegemony of the world, not mcompatible 
with an improvement in the Christian practices of nations The 
change in the balance of Power may facilitate a settlement of this 
question The assent of some States likely to count more and more 
as naval Powers ıs pretty sure to be given to immunity of private 
property 

I make one remark as to the present outlook for neutrals In the 
past, speaking generally, they have hac scanty consideration Rules 
have been framed, precedents laid down, mainly to suit the convenience 
of belligerents There has been no judge of the influence or eminence 
of Lord Stowell moulding jurisprudence to meet the wants of neutrals 
Their turn may at last have come What an advance there might be if 
England, identifying herself with their cause—which 1s really her cause 
—took counsel and acted in concert with other States, and sought to 
make the jurisprudence of the sea accord with the requirements of 
modern commerce Chief among such Powers 1s the United States, the 
first to propound the principles as to neutrality adopted ın this country, 
and whose prize courts apply the same rules as to contraband, 
blockade, the reception of belligerent cruisers, etc Much the same 
1s true of Scandinavian countries, and I need not say that it ıs to their 
mterest to strengthen the rights of neutrals The practice and juris- 
prudence of Germany, so far as declared, seems to be akin to ours 
Japan has adopted our rules and ıs guided by our precedents As to 
some points the practice of France differs from ours, and ıs in certain 
respects more favourable to neutrals thar ours Surely never between 
that country and England was the state of feelmg more conducive 
than now to a reasonable settlement A league of pacific neutrality, 
more formidable and likely to be more permanent than the armed 
neutrality of the past, does not seem impossible I have said 
nothing as to the many questions affecting neutrals which the late war 
brought to the front These can be disposed of only by careful 
consideration of details, by a policy of give-and-take, and by means of 
more than one conference, preceded by systematic preparation Nor 
have I referred to the education of the public conscience which may 
lead to the condemnation by honest men of blockade running, and 
of the lending of money to belligerents to carry on unjust wars The 
question of immunity of pnvate property at sea from capture claims 
precedence It would be perhaps the greatest advance in inter- 
national law since Grotius’s tirne. 


JOHN MACDONELL 


“POOR-RELIEF IN BERLIN.” 


NE reason why the system of poor-relief admmustration in force 
in Berlin 1s fraught with interest for us, as a nation, 1s that it 
differs fundamentally from the system in force in London Berlin, it 
is true, has its Poor Commissioners just as London has its Poor Law 
Guardians, but, although both Commissioners and Guardians are 
honorary officials, they have not much else n common. In London 
the Guardians are the Poor Law authonities, it 1s they who decide 
what shall be done for the poor and who superintend the doing of it, 
they are the controllers of the admınıstratıon of relef , the actual work 
of reheving the destitute and investigating the causes of their 
destitution bemg in the hands of paid officials The Guardians play 
the master, in fact, and carry the purse, the paid officials being their 
servants In Berlin it ıs otherwise There 1t 1s the paid officials who 
control the honorary, not the honorary who control the paid, there 
the paid official does, in part at any rate, the work done here by the 
Guardian, while the Poor Commissioner does the work done here by 
the paid official—he sifts and sorts the poverty-stricken and deals out 
among them food and clothing, or the means wherewith to obtain 
these things , 

Whether the Berlin system or the London 1s the better 1s open to 
argument, of course, for that both of them have defects and both 
have merits, cannot be dened Stull, the late Sir Robert Moner, who 
had the mght to speak on the subject with authority, gave the palm, 
unhesitatingly, to the Berlm system, because, under this system, he 
maintained, not only has the average citizen assigned to him, when 
called upon to act as Poor Commissioner, the very duties he 1s best 
qualified to fulfil, but citizens of all degrees, “the millionaire and the 
“mechanic are yoked together in the same work and have to do it on 
“the same terms” And this, from the social standpoint 1s, he held, a 
supreme merit For my own part, every time I go to Berlin I wonder 
the more how a system of Poor Law admmistration can be at once so 
good as that in force there and so bad—judged, of course, by the 
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results it yields Every tıme I go there, too, I come away the more 
convinced that if we wish to mend our own Poor Lawgadmunistration 
here, in London, it 1s there, by using the system ın fprce there as a 
warning in some respects and as a model in others, that we shall best 
learn how to do ıt 

Berhn 1s divided mto 326 distncts, and in each district a hist 1s kept 
“of the ratepayers hving there, who are hable to be called upon to act 
as the town’s honorary officials Men of all classes are on this list, 
they who work with their hands, they who work with their heads, and 
they who work nbt at all, for every ratepayer, no matter how rith or 
how poor, may by law be summoned to jom the Municipality’s 
honorary staff, as the town has a legal claim on the services of all 
its citizens, There would be no need for a list at all, therefore, were 
it not that Berlin, being alive to the fact that the services of some of 
its citizens are better worth having than those of others, chooses to 
discriminate among them with a view to securing the best A man 
must be at any rate fairly respectable and law-abiding for his name 
to appear in the District List, although, on the other hand, he may 
be as democratic as he chooses or as reactionary Whether it does or 
does not appear there, however, depends neither on his own wishes nor 
yet on his own convenience, but solely on whether in the estimation 
of the community, as represented by the Mumicipality and its officials, 
he 1s or 1s not capable of rendering useful service to the town 

Municipal Councillors are the only honorary officials m Berhn who 
are elected directly by the ratepayers, all the rest are appomted to 
their various offices by these Councillors, who select them from among 
the persons whose names are on the District Lists Thus Poor 
Commissioners, instead of being chosen, as English Guardians are, by 
the ratepayers in response to their own request, are nominated by the 
Municipal Council without any regard whatever even to their psotests 
No matter how much they may dislike the work of a Commussioner, or 
how difficult ıt may be for them to spare the time in which to do 1t, 
they must, the law ordains, accept the office when it 1s given to them, 
unless they can prove that they are unable to fulfil the duties it 
entails owing to physical weakness or frequent absence from the City 
on business A man who already holds an honorary office cannot, 
however, be nominated Poor Commissioner agaist his will, nor can 
any paid functionary of the Town or State The appointment 1s for 
six years Still a Commissioner may, if he chooses, resign office when 
he has served for three years 

Although the Municipal Council has the nght to appoint practically 
anyone whom it chooses as Poor Commussioner, it cannot, of course, 
compel him to act, for after all a horse may be taken to the water, 
but a horse cannot be forced to drink Still, if he refuses to act, it 
can and does punish him by inflictmg on him social penalties as well 
as pecumary loss Whoever, when nominated as Commissioner, 
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refuses to act without legitimate excuse, forfe:ts certain of his nghts as 
a citizen During the six years he ought to hold office he cannot 
vote at any elgction, nor take any part whatever in public affairs, and 
he must pay higher rates thar. his fellows , gher by from one-eighth to 
one-fourth In other ways, too, thmgs are made uncomfortable for 
him, for he is looked upon as a bad citizen, one who shirks the duty 
he owes to his town, and in Berlin society and the authorities are at 
one in taking care not to encourage bad citizenship by showing to ıt 
undue toleration Thus, although many men iry to evade acting as 
Poor Commissioners, very few actually refuse to act 

As the Commissioners are nominated by the Municipal Council, 
they are, of course, subordinate to ıt, not on them, therefore, but on 
the Council, as the direct representative of the ratepayers, rests 
primarily the responsibihty for the relef of the poor, as for the 
management of all the business of the town This Council, however, 
as a Council, has nothing whatever to do with the admimistration of 
relief, nor even with the contzol of the admmistration, as it delegates 
to another Council, the Magistrat, its duties as an executive body 
together with its authority as a controlling body The Magistrat 1s, 
in reality, the Executive Committee of the Municipal Council, 
although its members are not themselves members of that Council, 
and the chief business of the Council is to appomt the members of 
the Committee, ze, the Magistrat, to provide them with the money 
wherewith to do the work it entrusts to them, to provide them also 
with subordinate honorary officiaals—Poor Commissioners among 
others—to help them to do it and to keep watch that the money 1s 
not wasted and the work is well done It contents itself, in fact, with 
safeguarding the interests of the ratepayers, and leaves to the 
Magistrat the task of carrying on the business of the town 

The Magistrat consists of 34 members—Szadtvathe ıs the 
name they bear—17 of whom are paid and hold office for twelve 
years, while 17 are unpaid and hold office for sxx years Every 
member, however, whether paid or unpaid, ıs an expert in some branch 
of Municipal work, and as suci 1s attached to the department most 
concerned with that branch Practically the unpaid Stadtrathe are the 
expert advisers of the various departments, and the paid Stadtrathe are 
the Managing Directors Every department ıs under the control of 
a paid Stadtrath, who 1s directly responsible for the work it does to 
the Chairman of the Magistrat, the Chief Burgermaster, himself a paid 
official, who, in his turn, 1s responsible for the work of all the depart- 
ments on the one hand to the Municipal Council, as the representative 
of the Town, and on the other to the City President, as the representa- 
tive of the State 

Although the responsibility for the work of each department rests 
on the Stadtrath who 1s at its head, the work itself ıs done under the 
direction and superwision of a Board of Managers, of which he 1s 
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Charman In the case of the Poor Law Department this Board 1s 
known as the Armendirektion or Poor Board It cortsists of three 
paid and six unpaid Stadtrathe, 13 other paid officials, Magistrats 
Assessors, etc, 18 Municipal Councillors and 10 Burgers’ Deputies 

The Municipal Councillors and the Deputies, who are also honorary 
officials, merely attend the monthly meetings of the Board to receive 
reports as to what it ıs domg It ıs by the other members that the 
actual work of the Department ıs done, that ıs by the Stadtrathe and 
their paid assistants, with the help, of course, of a staff of subordinate 
officials It is these members who, for executive purposes, constitute 
the Armendirektion, and they are, one and all, trained officials as 
well as experts in all that concerns the poor 

The Armendirektion ıs the Poor Law authority for the whole of 
Berlin, it has full control of the Admunistration of relief ın every part 
of the aty Each district has its Poor Commission, but all the 
Commissioners are under the immediate surveillance of the Direktion 
It stands to them in the same relation as that m which the Local 
Government Board stands to Guardians here, but with this all- 
important difference, that whereas the Local Government Board can 
practically only restram Guardians from acting, ıt can both restrain 
Commissioners from acting and force them to act Thus ıt 1s able 
to secure uniformity of treatment for the poor throughout the city, 
with the result that there 1s in Berlin none of that rankling sense of 
injustice which prevails so widely ın London owing to the measure 
meted out to the destitute varying according to localhty—bemg quite 
different, for instance, in Fulham from what it ıs in Southwark, in 
Whitechapel from what it isin St Pancras 

The Direktion is able also to secure comparative umformity of 
expenditure on the part of the various Poor Commissions, as they are 
dependent on it for the money they spend In Berlin, instead of 
each district supporting its own poor, the town as a whole supports 
all the poor, the necessary money being obtained from the yield of 
the Municipal rates The burden being thus a burden on the whole 
community, the control of the expenditure it entails is vested, of 
course, in the central authority—ze, in the Armendirektion acting for 
the Municipal Council And the control ıs certamly effective The 
Durektion fixes for each district the mınımum amount required there 
for the reef of the poor; and at the beginning of every month this 
1s sent to the Chairman of the Poor Commission, who, at the end of 
the month, must render an exact account, signed by all his colleagues, 
of how he has spent ıt If, as almost always happens, he spends more 
than is sent to him, the Direktion makes good the deficit, but not 
until ıt has sifted his accounts and decided that the extra expenditure 
was necessary 

Then not only does the Direktion watch over and control the 
administration of the whole poor-relief system, but it actually 
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administers it for the greater part, for ıt keeps in ıts own hands the 
relef of all children, excepting those who are relieved together with 
their parents, and the relef of all the indoor poor It ıs only the out- 
door poor—ze, the recipients of and applicants for out-relef, whom 
1t leaves to be dealt with by the Commissioners 

The Armendirektion ıs civided into three Boards, the General, the 
Workhouse and Refuge, and the Orphans’ The Orphans’ Board, 
although under the same control as the other two, is kept quite apart 
from them, being housed im a separate building, and having its own 
staff of paid and honorary officials The reascn for this arrangement 
1s that Berlin does not regard the children ıt supports as paupers, and 
being determined that they shall be under no temptation to develop 
into paupers, ıt takes care that they are not associated in any way 
with paupers or pauper officials, just as ıt takes care that they are 
not associated with criminals or jailers No starving little street 
urchin ıs ever sent to the workhouse or any other pauper resort in 
Berlin, nor is any child who ıs accused of crime, or who is even 
caught red-handed, ever sent to prison They and all their youthful 
kith and kin are taken at once, when they are found, to the Orphans’ 
Depét, in Alte Jakobstrasse, where they are handed over to the safe- 
keeping of its Director, the Orphans’ Fathe:, who, as the personal 
representative of the Orphans’ Board, 1s responsible for the well-being 
of every orphan the town supports, that 1s, of all the children it 
supports, excepting those who are with their own relatives For in 
Berlin it ıs not only the children who are motherless or fatherless who 
rank as orphans, but all those whose parents are in prison, or who are 
suffering from chromic disease and therefore cannot maintain them, 
or whose parents neglect them, 1ll-treat them, set them a bad example, 
or have deserted them All these children are under the guardian- 
ship bf the Orphans’ Board, as by German law their parents forfeit 
their nights over them, although they remam responsible for their 
maintenance 

The Berliners have many institutions of which they are proud, but 
of none of them are they so proud, or with such good reason, as of 
the Orphans’ Depôt, the refuge they prov.de for their destitute 
children It is a wonderful place, a perfect model of skilful organisa- 
tion combined with careful management, and the good that 1s done 
there ıs untold Within its walls more baby-lives are saved, more 
boys and girls are rescued from ruin, more little rufħans are made to 
see the error of their ways and stumbling httie “ Marchionesses ” are 
kept from falling, than within those of any other building in the 
world Its doors stand open might and day so that any child whom 
misfortune befalls, or to whom wrong 1s dcne, may go there at once 
Young apprentices who are .Jl-treated by their masters, httle maids- 
of-all-work who are turned adrift by their mistresses, wend their way 
instinctively to the Depot If the police pick up a stray baby, or find 
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one whose “farmer” is starving it, they transport ıt there at once, just 
as they transport there the lost children they mett with, the 
homeless and friendless But although all the Town’s orphans go to 
the Depét, they none of them go to stay, they are there only as 
sojourners, just waiting until the Director decides what can best be 
done with them The average length of a visit 1s only six days, and 
no visit can last longer than sxx months 

The Depét ıs a huge place, for not only ıs ıt the general Receiving 
House for all the destitute children ın Berlin, and a refuge for them 
later m hfe, but it ıs the head-quarters of the Orphans’ Board The 
whole administration of the Poor Law, indeed, so far as ıt concerns 
children, is carried on under its roof, 1s carned on, too, in all that 
regards personal relations with the children, through one man, the 
Depot Director, acting of course as the 1epresentative of the Board, 
and under its close supervision It is the Director who decides what 
shall be done with every child who enters the Depét to ensure his 
developing, so faz as ın him hes, mtoa useful, self-supporting citizen 
Not only does he find homes for all these children, but, unless the 
home be an inst.tution, he watches over them in these homes, sees 
that they are well fed, well clothed, and properly cared for, and 
brings his persoral mfluence to bear on them at every turn He 
actually does, ın fact, what, were ıt not that he does it, one would say 
no man could do, for he 1s as a father to all Berlin’s orphans, and their 
name is of course legion 

The Depét Director has many officials both honorary and paid to 
help him in his work Every orphan, indeed, ıs under the care of no 
fewer than three honorary officials, a Waisenrath, a Pfleger and a 
Vormund When the Municipal Council appoints Poor Commis- 
stoners to help to take care of the adtlt poor, ıt appoints also 
Waisenrathe, or Orphans’ Councillors, to help to take care of*the 
children There are three or more Councillors in every district, and 
their business 1s to watch over all the children there, excepting those 
who are living with their parénts They are the agents through 
whom the Orphans Board pay the foster-mothers, and they are 
required to see the boarded-out children and report on them every 
month The Pflegermnen are the lady-assistants of the Councillors 
and act as ther deputies The Vormunder, who are appointed not 
by the Municipal Council but by the legal authorities, on the recom- 
mendation of the Councillors, are the children’s guardians before the 
law A Vormund has only one child under his care, and he 1s 
expected to imterest himself personally in all his concerns Then 
every child who 1s boarded out elsewhere than in Berlin ıs given a 
special guardian who lives near his home, and who also has, as a rule, 
a lady-assistant All these honorary officials act under the Orphans’ 
Board and ın co-operation with the Depdt Director There 1s also 
a paid Inspector who spends all his time going round among the 
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orphans to see that they are being properly educated and are given 
the chance of cultivating any talent they may have A foster mother 
who allows a child to remain away from school unnecessarily, for a 
single day, forfeits her month’s allowance, and a master who has 
an orphan as apprentice, and does not send him to a night school, 1s 
lable to punishment 

I once spent a mornmg with the Drrector at the Dept, 
when I was amazed at the amount of work he did, and the 
ease with which he did it, thanks to the limes on which the 
place is organised The Receiving House part of the building 1s 
divided into wards there are separate wards for babies, for young 
children, for boys and for girls—both for those who have been 
respectably brought up and for those who have “just growed” Then 
there are hospital wards, wards for convalescents, and wards that are 
reserved for the little criminals whom the State hands over to the 
Depét There are school wards, too, for however short be the time 
a child is at the Depot he has regular lessons every day in reading 
and writing, incidentally, too, in good manners and the importance of 
being truthful and honest In another part of the building there ıs a 
Housew:fery School, where the elder girls who are boarded out in 
Berlin go every morning to learn how to cook, clean and wash, that they 
may become trained servants Here also is a Servants’ Home where 
these girls may go later if out of place, or in need of rest All the 
Town’s orphans, boys and girls alike, who are earning their living in 
Berlin are encouraged to spend ther Sunday evenings at the Depôt 

A child who enters the Depét is seen at once by two officials, a 
doctor and an expert in dealing with the young It 1s then lodged in 
the ward most suitable for 1t, where it ıs kept under close observation 
until the Director decides what can best be done with it. If it 1s 
found to be free from marked physical, mental or moral defect, ıt 1s 
boarded out at once, provided it be a girl, for Berlin boards out all 
its normal girls until they are 16 Its normal boys ıt boards out only 
if they are under six, otherwise it sends them to Rummelsburg, a 
school organised on the cottage-home system Still the boys who 
are once boarded out are left with their foster parents, if all goes well, 
until they are fifteen, when they are apprenticed The boys, it must 
be noted, are turned out into the world a full year earher than the 
girls 

Whoever wishes to receive a Depét child must apply personally to 
the Director to be placed on his Foster Mothers’ list, and by no 
means all who apply are placed there, he can pick and choose among 
them, for he has half a dozen apphcants for every child he has to 
board out One woman, evidently the wife of a better class artisan, 
burst into tears, the day I was at the Depôt, when she found there was 
ne. baby for her She had set her heart, she told us, on taking one 
home with her, one with blue eyes and golden haw! The Director 
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hımself hands over to the foster mothers their charges, and it 1s to 
him that they deliver them up when the appointed time comes A 
foster father brought back a fine looking lad of 15, whiJe I was there, 
but only to beg that he might keep him, as dze Mutter did not wish to 
part with him The Director there and then arranged that the boy 
should go on living in his old home durmg his apprenticeship to a 
locksmith, whereupon there was jubilation 

Great as are the advantages of the Berlin system ın dealing with 
children sound ın body and mind, they are infinitely greater ın dealing 
with the feeble and diseased As all the town’s orphans are under 
one administration, the authorties there are not tempted, as our Poor 
Law Guardians are, to club together unsuitable cases, the half-witted 
with the whole-witted, or with the no-witted at all, to the detriment of 
the whole community They can sift, and sort, and classify the 
afflicted according to their mdividual dezects, and thus are able to 
secure for them, one and all, the treatment necessary to enable them 
to turn to good account any talent they may have, and they most of 
them have a talent of some sort in their fingers, 1f not in their heads. 

If a child at the Depôt seems below the average in intelligence, he 
1s carefully watched, and if it :s found that he 1s merely stupid, he is 
boarded out near some school where there are “special classes” In a 
special class there are never more than twelve children, and these 
work with their heads only two hours a day, devoting the rest of 
their school time to learnıng how to use their hands If it is found, 
however, that he 1s too deficient mentally to benefit even by the 
simple lessons given in a special class, he 1s sent to Dalldorf, the 
colony the town provides for its feeble-minded children There any 
httle brain power he may have is carefully cultivated, while infinite 
trouble 1s taken to render him dexterous enough to earn his own 
hving by the work of his hands, without much help from his head 
If he ıs epileptic he 1s sent to the town’s colony for epileptic children, 
where experts zt once set to work to battle agamst, his disease. 
Meanwhile he 1s carefully educated and fitted to earn his own hving. 
The result 1s that hundreds of the very sor: of children who in England 
grow up to be a curse to themselves and all around them, a heavy 
burden on the ratepayers to boot, are m Berlin put in the way of 
leading fairly happy useful hves, and are rendered self-supporting 

Then, if the child’s defect ıs not mental, but physical, he 1s taker 
m hand by doctors without a moment’s delay If he shows signs of 
consumption he 1s sent to a sanatorium If he is deaf and dumb, or 
blind, he ıs boarded out ın Berlin, and ıs educated at the Deaf and 
Dumb—or the Blnd—Institute, where a Housewifery School 
student, who lives near him, takes him every mornmg on her way to 
the Depôt It 1s the same if he has lost a limb, or 1s deformed, some 
arrangement ıs always made by which a good education is secured 
for him, and such technical training as fits him to earn at least the 
wherewithal to pay for board and lodging 
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The “problematische” children, they whom the law classes as 
demoralised wr crimmal, are under observation day and night while 
at the Depôt , and a careful study is made of them with a view: to 
findmg out how far their depravity is due to their past circumstances 
If ther expert observers decide that they have no innate evil 
propensities, they are boarded out in country districts with foster 
parents who can be trusted to treat them kindly, while keeping a 
sharp watch on them They go to the ordinary Volkschule, where 
they are, although neither they nor their compamons know it, under 
the close surveillance of the teachers A Depét Inspector visits them 
frequently, and at the first sign of back-shding on their part, transfers 
them to one of the Reformatories the Orphans’ Board has organised 
for such of its children as seem to turn from good to evil by istinct. 

The Orphans’ Board certainly does its work well, all that ıt can do 
it tries to do to keep its charges from harm, and fit them to fight their 
own battles. And ın the overwhelming majority of cases ıt succeeds , 
a finer set of children, mentally and physically, than the orphans of 
Berlin ıt would be hard to find, or a set with a better chance of 
developing into useful citizens There is no touch of the pauper 
about them, on the contrary, they take their places side by side with 
their fellows on terms of pezfect equality, when the tıme comes for 
them to go out into the world, and it 1s an almost unheard-of thing 
for one of them to be found later in hfe in a workhouse 


Then not only does the Board do its work well, but ıt does ıt most - 


economically, it ıs a perfect adept, indeed. ın the art of making one 
penny do the work of two In addition to the multitude of young 
apprentices and servant-maids over whom :t keeps watch, it had 
m the year 1903-4, directly under its care 7,958 boys and girls Yet 
its full expenditure was only £78,413, and of this sum 411,031 was 
refunded to it, partly by the relatives of its charges, and partly by the 
State, which pays half the expenses of the cnminal children Thus 
the tost to.the town of its orphans was only £67,382 If London 
could obtain as good a return for the money it spends on its destitute 
children as Berlin obtains for this 467,382, ıt would be able, I am 
inclined to think, to reduce this branch of its expenditure by one-half, 
and yet provide for its little drotégés better than ıt provides for them 
now 

If the whole relef admimstration worked as well as this Orphans’ 
Board, Berlin would be a model for all Europe, so far as its treatment 
of the poor is concerned, but this, unfortunately, 1s by no means the 
case, as the results prove For strangely enough, in this town where 
the youthful section of the destitute are dealt with both so wisely and 
so generously, another section of them are dealt with unwisely, and 
another again ungenerously The blame for this state of things does 
not, however, rest on the Werkhouse and Refuge Board, it does its 
work both economically and well 
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Berin has only one workhouse, and this, although under the 
Management of the Poor Law authorities, and paid fér out of the 
grant for the poor, ıs ın realty a prison Its inmates are not sent 
there by the Armendirektion, but are taken there by the police, and 
must stay there from six months to two years as the judge who 
condemns them may decide Any man found wandering about 
without visible means of support may be sent to the workhouse , and 
so may any man found begging, or allowing those dependent on him 
to beg, if during the previous two years he has been convicted of the 
same offence more than once This punishment ıs also meted out to 
men who, owing to laziness, drunkenness, or gambling, instead of 
maintaining ther families, leave them to be mamtained by the 
authorities, or who, being without work, refuse to do the 
work given them by the authonties, or who, within a 
given time of ther arrival in Berlin, fail to provide them- 
selves with shelter On April ist, 1903, there were 1,479 
men at the workhouse, and im the course of the followmg year 
2,030 more were sent there—1,039 for begging and 703 for vagrancy 
1,263 out of the 2,036 had previously been in prison, and 1,124 ın the 
workhouse—343 of these latter, indeed, had not been out of the 
workhouse a year when they returned This ıs a fairly strong proof 
that as a reformatory the place 1s a failure, a fact, however, that does 
not prevent its bemg an extremely useful mstitution A worse- 
looking gang than the men at Rummelsburg I have never seen—even 
the better among them have sturdy beggar stamped on their faces 
The workhouse 1s, therefore, well worth far more than it costs, if for 
nothing but that it provides a place where men can be kept from 
preying on their fellows and forced to work. And it does not cost 
much, only gd per head a day, administration and everything else 
imcluded e 

Attached to the workhouse ıs a hospice where some 600 decrepit 
old men and women, belonging for the most part to the disreputable 
class, are housed This, too, 1s a useful institution, in that it keeps 
together all in one place persons who, wherever they are, demoralise 
and degrade those around them 

The Armendirektion, ın dealing with vagrants, distinguishes 
between work-seekers and work-shirkers, the latter it regards as 
criminals to be punished, the former as persons to be helped The 
refuge it has orgamsed for the benefit of the genuine work-seeker ıs a 
casual ward worked on philanthropic lines Any respectable man may, 
if destitute, go there for five days, and be provided every day with a 
bed, breakfast and supper if he devotes his time to seeking work If 
he shows a lack of zeal in his search, however, if instead of going 
where the Labour Bureau tells him there ıs most chance of work being 
found, he loiters about ın the streets, he 1s handed over to the police , 
and the same fate befalls him if he presents himself at the Refuge a 
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second time within three months Part of the Refuge is reserved as 
a home for married men, who may leave their wives and children there 
while they thamselves go off ın search of work Each family has a 
separate room, and there is a school attached to the block, as the 
Board would shudder at the thought of allowmg children to go 
untaught even for a day 1,316 families stayed in the Refuge Home 
last year, and no fewer than 586,863 men and women in the Refuge 
itself 

Whereas the Orphans’ Board and the Workhouse and Refuge 
Board have each clearly defined duties to fulfil, and actually do the 
work for which they are responsible, the general Board, which 1s 
popularly known as the Armendirektion, fulfils so many duties that it 
is almost impossible to define them, and what is still more trying, 
does its work through others for the most part On this Board rests 
the responsibility for the administration of out-relie?, although it 1s 
the Poor Commissioners who administer the rehef, and one of its 
chief functions ıs to supervise and control the Commissioners ın their 
work Not only does ıt provide them with money to distribute among 
the poor, but with soup tickets, fuel, clothes and even potato fields, 
ze, allotments, to let out gratis Through a Council of Doctors ıt 
controls the sick relief administration, and through two deputations 
and a curatorum, manages five hospitals and colonies for epileptics, 
lunatics and the feeble-mmded If a man ın Berlin ıs too ill to be 
properly treated in his own home, he 1s transported at once to one of 
the town’s hospitals, if there is a vacant bec, if not, to a private 
hospital where the Armendirektion pays for him If it ıs a case 
covered by one of the Insurance Laws, it recovers what ıt has spent 
from the Insurance Buréau, otherwise it tries to recover it, by small 
weekly instalments, from the man himself or his responsible relatives 
Nor 18 it only the cost of sick relef that ıt tries to recover Every year 
it saves Berlin thousands of pounds by huntmg up the responsible 
relatives of those who receive relief—brothers and sisters, as well as 
parents and children—and forcing them to contribute to its cost 

Then the Direktion manages a sort of pawnbroking business for 
the benefit of the respectable poor, it lends them money, and even 
makes them presents out of ıts charity fund, but only if they have had 
no pauper relief for at least two years It also advances the money 
wherewith to pay a month’s rent sometimes to famihes leaving the 
Refuge, and it not only gives away clothes, but lends out cookmg 
utensils and furniture There is no limit indeed to its functions, for 
its business 1s to help the poor, and the ways of help:ng the poor are 
as the sands on the seashore And it does its work admirably on the 
whole, that part of ıt at least in which ıt acts as administrator Where 
it fails 1s when ıt acts as controller of the admumnistration of others, 
and this being the case ıt may fairly claim, perhaps, that the fault lies 
with these others Be this as :t may, the one section of the rehef 
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system which does not yield satisfactory results ıs the out-relief 
section which 1s worked by the Poor Commissioners under the super- 
vision of the Direktion J 

There are no fewer than 357 Poor Commissions in Berlin, each 
consisting of from 6 to 20 appointed members and certain ex-officio 
members, viz, the District Municipal Councillors, Municipal Over- 
seer, Medical Officer and clergyman, and the Chairman of the Local 
Anti-Paupensation Society Until quite recently all the Commis- 
sioners were men, and even now, out of some 4,000, only 30 are 
women There was quite a battle royal when, about 10 years ago, 
the Municipal Council, acting on the advice of the Armendirektion, 
proposed appointing women Commissioners The men Commissioners 
promptly rose up in their wrath and swore solemnly that if one woman 
were appointed they would resign ex masse So high, indeed, did 
feelmg run that the Armendirektion retired temporarily from the 
contest I was ın Berlin at tne time and enquired of one of the 
Commissioners why he and his colleagues objected so strongly to the 
proposed innovation “Js .t nct bad enough to be forced to act as 
“a Commissioner at all, without being forced to act with women?” 
he rephed, indignantly It was only his own countrywomen with 
whom he objected to acting, he hastened to explain, but “Sie kennen 
“unsere Deutschen Frauen nicht,” he added, in a tone that implied ıt 
was well for me I did not 

The members of each Commission are required to elect a Chairman 
and a Vice-Chairman If, however, they cannot induce anyone to act 
as Chairman—and this sometimes happens—the Duirektion steps in 
and appoints one The office of Charman 1s not an enviable one , who- 
ever accepts ıt must be prepared to devote nearly two hours a day to 
his work, and to face much worry He, as the representative of the 
Commission, which meets only once a month, has all the poor 1m the 
district under his care At a fixed hour every day he must be at his 
Bureau, as all applications for rel:ef must be made to him personally 
If he grants relef, he must prove to his colleagues late: that it was 
needed, if he refuses to grant it, he must justify his refusal to the 
Armendirektion, as every applicant to whom relief is refused has 
the night of appeal to the Dirextion If a case of destitution 1s 
reported to him he must, at once, either go himself or send one of his 
colleagues to investigate it, and if help ıs needed he must provide it. 
If what he provides costs more than 6s he must obtain the sanction of 
one of his colleagues before he gives ıt, and he can grant no permanent 
rehef without the sanction of the whole Commission 

As a rule the Chairman does not himself investigate cases of 
distress, but deputes his colleagues to investigate them for him It 15 
his colleagues, too, who watch over the recipients of relief to see that 
they lead orderly lives, and do not waste what ıs given them Out- 
relief 1s supposed to be given only to the fairly respectable, and the 
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Armendirektion sends round from time to time a Pavpers’ Black List, 
ze, a list off the persons who are unworthy of help If a Black 
Lister applies for relef he may be handed over to the police Special 
Commissioners are told off to watch over the paupers who have 
children to see that they bring them up properly and send them 
regularly to school Parents who fail in their duty in this respect 
speedily forfeit their relief 

Even for the work done by his colleagues the Chairman of the 
Commission is responsible, as he must see that ıt ıs done He cannot 
absent himself from his office, even for a day, without arranging with 
the Vice-Chairman to be there ın his place, as otherwise, if things go 
wrong, any expense entailed by settmg them nght would fall on him 
Then it is one of his duties to keep down the cost of relief in his 
district by persuading those who live there to subscribe to charities , 
and he is expected to act ın co-operation with the local philanthropic 
societies, especially with the Anti-Pauperisation Society And all 
this he has to do gratis, besides keeping the Commission’s accounts 
and writing the diaries of the persons ıt supports The rent of his 
office 1s paid for him, it is true, what account books he needs are 
given to him, and a policeman is placed at his service to deliver for 
him his official notices, etc , but any other expense he may incur he 
must defray out of his own pocket 

I was in a Chairman’s office one day when he was receiving 
applicants for relef The first to arrive was a middle-aged man, 
evidently one of the feckless tribe, who came in leadmg a child by the 
hand. He had, of course, a pitiable tale to tell, wages were lower 
than ever before, and rents were higher, while as for food!—at this 
point tears came into his eyes The end of it was that the Chairman, 
who seemed to know the man well, promised to ask the Commission 
to place him on the permanent list for 3s or 4s a month He looked 
at me ın surprise when I told him later that ın London such a man 
would not receive a penny “But what can the poor fellow do?” he 
asked “He has four children and no wife he must-have a little 
“help » 

The next arrival was a decrepit, miserable-look:ng old creature, 
who was already on the permanent list She came ın search of a 
Dispensary Letter and ıt was given to her at once. After her there 
came a woman concerning whom enquiries had to be made, then 
another woman, one about forty, who begged hard for a little help 
and certainly looked as if she needed it It was denied to her, how- 
ever, and when I enquired why, I was told that 1t was because she had 
only one child and ıt was illegitimate 

Another day I accompanied the same Chairman when he went to 
pay the permanent list paupers their allowances We found about 
150 men, women and children waiting for us, and a motley crowd 
they were One half of them, I feel sure, would have received no 
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relef at all ın England, while of the rest the majority would have 
been packed off straight to the workhouse The blindy the halt, the 
maimed, were there of course, lazy-ne’er-do-wells of every type 
mingled with the unfortunate, decent old folk, standing side by side 
with folk whom ıt would be stramıng charity to dub “ shady” And 
in the midst of them all were children there ın the place of their 
parents Some of the old men and women were quite pitiable 
objects, they seemed half-starved and most wretched and neglected 
Little wonder either, for the town, beyond granting them out-relief, 
does nothing for them at all, just leaving them to fend for themselves, 
and that always spells misery In Berlin there are no refuges to 
which the poor have the right to betake themselves when too old to 
work The few old-age homes there are are reserved practically for 
the afflicted, excepting the one that is reserved for the disreputable , 
and even were it otherwise, there 1s not room in them for a tithe of 
those who ought to be there 

Alike fiom the humanitarian and the economic point of view, the 
administration of out-relief in Berlin ıs far from satisfactory, at least, 
soit seemed to me when I was there, and if the blame for this rests 
on the Poor Commissioners, it rests also, and ın a still greater degree, 
on the system The Chairmen of these Commissions are expected to 
do more than the average honorary official can, or will do , and the 
result 1s that much of the sifting and sorting of the poverty-stricken 1s 
done only in a perfunctory fashion Besides, the Commissions them- 
selves have great difficulties to contend against, ıt must be 
remembered, not only because there is nowhere where the more 
respectable of their old pensioners, who are alone in the world, can 
be sent, but also because there is nowhere where the average 
applicant for relef can be put to the test, as ıt were Every year 
out-rehef ıs granted to hundreds of men and women for no ¢ther 
reason than that they have children, and there ıs no institution to 
which they, together with their children, can be sent for longer than 
a fortnight 

During the year 1903-4 there were on an average 34,370 
men and women, together with 11,060 children, on the 
permanent out-relief list, ın addition to the host in receipt 
of temporary relief The population of Berlin at that time, ıt 
must be noted, was only 1,917,609 The allowances for the adults 
ranged in amount from gd a week to 7s 6d , and for the children 
from gd to 6s 3d Still, although out-relief 1s administered on 
wasteful lines, the relief system as a whole ıs admumiustered 
economically The full expenditure on the poor in 1 903-4, ncluding 
the expenditure on the Orphans’ Depét, the Workhouse, hospitals, 
colonies, etc, was £1,128,949, and of this sum no less than £534,870 
went in out-rehef and its administration The Armendirektion 
succeeded in recovering £180,074 of the money it spent Thus the 
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cost to the town of its poor was £939,875— that ıs, 9s 9d per head 
of the population, or 5s 1034d. less than in London 

It must not be forgotten, however, that throughout Germany there 
1s in force an *Old-Age Pension Law, as well as an Invalidity Law, 
but ıf these laws were passed with a view to reducing either the 
number of paupers, or the expense they entail, in Berln, they have 
certainly failed In 1889, the year they came into force, there were 
18,668 men and women on the permanent rehef hst, by 1899 the 
number had increased to 27,771, and by 1904, as we have seen, to 
34,370 Meanwhile the population had increased from 1,315,412 
to 1,917,609 In 1885 the expenditure on poor relief was £405,000, 
by 1899 it had msen to £718,679, and by 1903-4 to £939,875 The 
truth of the matter 1s that the Old-Age Pension Law ıs practically a 
dead letter in Berlin, for no one can claim a pension until he 1s 70, and 
there hardly one working man ın a thousand lives to be 70 As for 
the Invalidity Allowances, they are so small that in the great majority 
of cases they have to be supplemented by pauper relief 

So far as the young are concerned, Berl:n has good reason to be 
proud of its poor-relef administration, for m no other city are destitute 
children quite so well cared for So far as the diseased are concerned, 
too, ıt has good reason to be proud of ıt, for the poor who are il] are 
cated for there certamly more promptly than elsewhere, if not more 
humanely Then the town may fairly clam that if its administrators 
have failed to devise an ideal system of dealing with vagrants and 
loafers, they have at least succeeded ın devising one that 1s better— 
less costly and more just—than the system in force in London The 
really worthless among its paupers are at any rate kept on short 
commons and forced towork There are many useful lessons 1n poor- 
relef admimistration to be learnt at the Rummelburg workhouse as 
well as at the colonies for epileptics, etc, and the Orphans’ Depot 

On the other hand, Berlin cannot plume itself on the way ın which 
its feckless poor are treated, and among the poor the feckless are 
always ın the majority The fashion ın which its Commissioners 
lavish doles around 1s a source of wholesale demorahsation, it 
pauperises 1rredeemably men and women alike As for the way in 
which the more worthy of its aged poor are treated, that ought to be 
a subject of heart-searching to the city, for they are certainly 
neglected most woefully Nowhere, surely, 1s the worn-out worker 
made to realise quite so painfully as in Berlm, that he ıs a mere 
cumberer of the ground, a burden on his fellows 
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THE CONGO STATE AND THE COMMISSION 
OF INQUIRY. 


HE Congo Free State is one of the largest territories under a 
singlé government now existing in the world. Its area ıs 
equal to that of all the countries of Western Europe combined Yet 
this vast portion of the earth’s surface 1s held as personal property 
by one individual, and is administered by him on much the 
same principles as a landowner might administer a private estate 
Uncontrolled, as Sovereign of the Congo, by any Parhament, too 
powerful to care for the murmurings of the unarmed and unorgamised 
millions over whom he rules, Leopold I] may say, even more truly 
than Louis XIV, “Z Etat, est mor” 

King Leopold’s position, however, was the creation of the great 
Powers, and to the Powers he 1s responsible for the results of his 
government The moving spirit of an Association, ostensibly scientific 
and philanthropic, which had been formed to explore the basy of 
the Congo, King Leopold, without the recognition of the great nations, 
could no more have become the sovereign of a vast portion of those 
domains than M Max Lebaudy, without that recognition, could 
become Emperor of the Sahara One by one, in the years 1884 and 
1885, the Powers were induced to recognise the flag of the State he 
was endeavouring to create But ther sanction was not without 
conditions In the General Act passed by the Conference of all the 
Governments interested in Africa, which was then meeting in Berlin, 
those conditions were clearly stated It was declared that all the 
Powers exercising sovereign rights or influence in the basin of the 
Congo ‘ pledge themselves to watch over the preservation of the 
“native populations and the improvement of their moral and material 
“conditions of existence” It was declared also that none “ shall be 
“allowed to grant therein either monopoly or privilege of any kind in 
“commercial matters,” and further, that “the trade of all nations shall 
“enjoy complete freedom” The representative of King Leopold, 
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admitted to the last sitting of the Conference, set his signature to 
these terms » The Conference separated, convinced that it had secured 
the future well-bemg of the natives by entrusting their rule to a 
sovereign whdse written pledge of good government was rendered 
almost superfluous by the declared benevolence of his intentions. 
“The founders of the State,” said Sir Edward Malet, the British 
delegate, “are dominated by a purely philanthropic idea.” Prince 
Bismarck, who presided at the concluding meetmg, said, “I pay homage 
“to the noble efforts of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the 
“founder of a work now recognised by neazly all the Powers, the 
“consolidation of which should confer precious services on the cause 
“of humanity I pray for its prosperous development and for 
“the fulfilment of the noble aspirations of its founder” The world 
awaited the outcome with hopefulness and philanthropists with 
enthusiasm. “Our only programme,” King Leopold declared, “1s the 
“work of moral and material regeneration ” 

The State firmly estabhshed, it was not long before these high 
professions were thrown to the winds, and the guarantees given at 
Berlin openly violated A royal decree declared the whole of the 
900,000 square miles of land'included within the boundaries of the State, 
with the exception of a fraction near the mouth of the Congo and the 
actual sites of the native villages, to be the property of the Government 
—that 1s, of the King Since the land was his property, so also were 
its fruits In the greater part of the terntory the sole nght to 
purchase these was conferred on a number of concessionaire com- 
panies, ın which the State—in other words the King—held a portion, 
usually half, of the shares, ang was to receive a corresponding propor- 
tion of the profits The Government which had pledged itself not to 
grant “either monopoly or privilege of any kind in commercial 
“matters” now declared in so many words that anyone, other than 
the agents of the concessionaire companies or of the State, who 
bought from the natives rubber, or ivory, or other product of the 
forest, was “a receiver of stolen goods” And the natives—for whose 
sake, ıt had been declared, the State had come into being—were 
prohibited, on the one hand, from selling their produce to the highest 
bidder, while, on the other hand, they were compelled to bring it 
in specified quantities to the agents of the State or the monopolist 
companies A system of forced labour was established by law 
Commercial agents fixed at their pleasure the quota of rubber, or 
gum copal, or timber, or food stuffs, that each village was to bring 
fortnightly to the trading posts Sometimes a payment of nommal 
amount was given in return, sometimes the goods received were 
styled taxes and not even a pretence of payment was made “The 
“natives,” said the Belgian Premier, M Smet de Naeyer, in a debate 
in the Belgian Chamber two years ago, “are not entitled to anything , 
“what 1s given to them is a pure gratuity” Throughout almost the 
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whole of the Congo Free State commerce was suppressed as the means 
of economic development, and compulsion established as fts substitute 

In the centres of districts were stationed agents—often men of 
inferior character, wholly unsuited to exercise authority over uncivilised 
peoples In the villages were stationed “ sentries,” one or two in each 
place, whose duty ıt was to see that the fortmghtly tale of produce 
was collected These sentnies, usually savages brought from other 
districts, armed in the midst of an unarmed population, having all the 
resources of the village at their disposal and the lives of its inhabitants 
at their command, protected from attack by the power of the white 
man but too distant from the white man to be under his control— 
these sentries soon became the most terrible sources of oppression that 
imagination can conceive The tale of their doings will always stand 
as one of the most tragic chapters ın all the dark history of the 
dark continent 

If the demands for rubber, or other produce, were not satisfied, the 
people at fault were flogged, often most baibarously, with a thong 
of twisted hippopotamus hide called the “chicotte.” Or else the natives 
were told to catch the women from the offending village, who were 
brought to the “chef de poste” and imprisoned by him as hostages 
for the industry of their husbands Or else the sentries shot some 
of the defaulters as examples to the rest Frequently there were 
armed expeditions into refractory districts and widespread promiscuous 
slaughter, the cannibal soldiers of the State or of the company 
sometimes feasting on the bodies of the slain 

These measures served their purpose The produce of the land, 
particularly rubber, was obtamed ın continually increasing quantities 
The exports of the Congo State became very large, the imports 
remained comparatively small, and the concessionaire companies 
prospered amazingly One of them, known as the Abır, wsh a 
nominal capital of £40,000, made a profit ın four years of £600,000, 
the half of which went to the King, and ın 1901, when the speculation 
was at its best, its £40,000 of shares could have been sold for 
42,160,000 Others of the companies could boast of simular results 

But meanwhile Europe was becoming aware of the price that was 
being paid in Africa for these profits m Belgium Travellers, 
missionaries of various nationalities, admimustrators ın the 
neighbouring territones belonging to England and France, sent home 
graphic reports of the cruel oppression that was being practised on 
the helpless population In England especially, through the efforts of 
Sir Charles Dilke, of Mr Fox-Bourne, the secretary of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, of Mr E D Morel and of other disinterested men, 
public opmion was informed of the truth In May, 1903, a resolution, 
which I had the honour of moving in the House of Commons, calling 
upon the Government to take action with ‘a view to the abatement 
of the evils prevalent in the Congo Free State, was accepted by Mr 
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Balfour and unanimously passed A diplomatic correspondence 
ensued betwéen the two Governments The British Consul in the 
Lower Congo, Mr Roger Casement, was sent on a tour of inquiry mto 
the mtenor, and his lengthy and detailed report fully confirmed—in 
some respects extending—the indictment that had been drawn A 
Congo Reform Association was founded, and immediately secured 
influential support Mr Morel—whose efficiency and self-sacrificing 
devotion to this movement are above praise—became its honorary 
secretary, and by his help the association has made public ın England 
and America the evidence that has been forthcoming ın a constantly- 
growing stream, of the widespread prevalence in the Congo State of 
atrocious misrule At last King Leopold, pressed by the despatches 
of the British Government and bowing to the storm of public opimion, 
yielded so far as to authorise further inquiry into the charges that had 
been made The mvestigation by an International Commission, which 
had been proposed, he reyected He nominated three Commissioners of 
his own selection, one a legal officer in the service of the Belgian 
Government, one a judge in the service of the Congo State, and the 
third a Swiss jurist of repute In October, i904, the Commission 
reached the Congo It stayed for five months and made an extended 
journey into theinterior After an unexplained delay of eight months 
its report was published on the 6th of November of this year It 1s 
this report that I would now examine 


A Commission selected by the Sovereign whose own actions were 
the subject of the inquiry, two out of its three members being officials 
of his own Governments, was not accepted by those who had led the 
movement in England for Congo Reform as offering guarantees of 
impastiality Had the report embodied an acquittal of the Congo 
State ıt would not, under the circumstances, have been surprising 
The Commissioners, however, have to a great degree risen superior to 
their natural prepossessions In one important respect, indeed, to 
which reference will be made later, their recommendations are 
disappointing It is most regrettable, also, that they present no 
minutes of the evidence taken before them—a circumstance which | 
deprives the report of actuality and force, and prevents outside 
observeis from drawing their own conclusions from the facts which 
had been ascertamed But the inquiry was painstaking The case 
was fairly tried The judgment is an honest judgment 

Being honest, it 1s necessarily a condemnation The Belgian 
defenders of the Congo Government, who were led by a conception 
of patriotic duty as profoundly false as that of the anti-Dreyfusards 
in France to deny everything and to meet the critics merely with 
unceasing torrents of abuse, now have their answer A tnbunal, not 
of our choosing, selected by the defendant in zhe cause, has shown 
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that those who denounced Congo misrule were ın the nght, that the 
atrocities were not imaginary, that a cruel oppression 6f the natives 
has been proceeding unchecked for years 

With regard, for example, to the demands for produce made upon 
the natives the report speaks with emphasis “A considerable 
“number of agents (of the companies)” say the Commissioners, 
“thought only of obtaining the greatest quantity ın the shortest time, 

“and their exactions were often excessive The work done by 
“the natives was remunerated, but the amount of the remuneration 
“was, like the assessment of the tax, left to the discretion of the 
“agents It happened often enough that the payment given to 
“the natives was insufficient, not seldom they were even paid in 
“goods which were valueless in the district” A law enacted ir 
November, 1903—at the time when English critics of the system were 
making themselves effectively heard—was supposed, indeed, to 
prevent such abuse, it limited the amount of labour that could be 
demanded from any individual to forty hours a month, and required 
a fair wage to be paid But the Commissioners record that soon after, 
m February, 1904, the Governor-General of the Congo sent a circular 
to the District Commissioners telling them “that the application of 
“the new law on taxation in kind ought to have the effect, not only of 
“maintaming the results achieved in previous years, but even of 
“securing a continuous growth in the Treasury receipts These 
“instructions,” they say, “1n the majority of cases could not but prevent 
“the District Commissioners from reducing the excessive taxation. 
“As a matter of fact, many merely confirmed the scale previously in 
“force” (It must be mentioned in passing that in the Congo the 
collection of Government taxes m kind, and the exaction, by the 
State or by the compames, of forced labour which 1s theoretically to 
be paid for, are inextricably mingled together ) ° 

The Commissioners especially condemn the intolerable demands for 
food stuffs made upon the villages that are unfortunate enough to be 
situated round the chief stations of the Government Léopoldville, 
given as a typical case, “contains about 3,000 labourers and-soldiers 
“The region on which rests the burden of feeding this body of employés 
“as far from being well populated The villages are somewhat thinly 
“scattered, and a comparison of the censuses which have been taken 
“in recent years shows that the number of their mhabitants tends to 
“dimimish” Villages as far removed as 79 kilometres from Léopold- 
ville are compelled to bring ın their contributions of food-stuffs every 
twelve days “The tax loses its proper character and 1s transformed 
“nto a continuous corvée. . It 1s wrong that a tax-payer can 
“be required to travel 150 kilometres [93 miles] to bring to the place 
“of collection a tax worth about fr 150 . The industrious 
“sect:ons of the villages find the greater part of their time absorbed 
“by the demands of the tax-gatherer and in providing for their own 
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“subsistence, they are unable, even if they desire, to undertake any 
“other work? and from this cause comes the abandonment of native 
“industries and the impoverishment, which 1s indisputable, of the 
“villages The missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, who gave 
“evidence at Léopoldville, were unammous in testifying to the 
“general misery which prevails throughout the district” Sheep, goats, 
fowls and ducks are becoming, say the Commissioners, more and more 
scarce They ask, “What ıs the cause of this impoverishment? It 

~“arises simply from the fact that these domestic animals, instead of 
“being articles of trade, are demanded from the people as taxes, often 
“on no fixed scale whatever and in a wholly azbitrary fashion” 

In some places the requisition upon the natives 1s for wood as fuel 
for the steamers, and the Commissioners record that villages with only 
seven or eight men are compelled to furnish the same quantity as 
villages with from forty to a hundred Sometimes they are required 
to bring in logs and other building materials, “this corvée,” we read, 
“is as a rule greatly disliked by the natives, ın some cases it subjects 
“the blacks who live near the stations to almost unbroken toil” 
Sometimes the carriage of goods isthe task imposed Before a railway 
was constructed past the cataracts on the Lower Congo, this 
“crushing labour,” the Commissioners declare, “decimated the popula- 
“tion of that district,’ and “strewed with corpses the fatal track,” 
still, in two great provinces, “the porterage needed 1s enormous, the 
“population 1s thin and it ıs always the same persons who are 
“charged with the task, . let us add that food is rare and almost 
“always insufficient to supply the caravans of porters, the 
“porterage exhausts the wretched populations who are subjected to it 
“and thieatens them with partial destruction” They are obliged 
to add a plea that men who are ill or infirm and children should be 
exemp from this labour 

But most often it ıs rubber which is demanded, and ıt 1s “beyond 
“question,” the report declares, “that the rubber must, after some 
“years of exploitation, be exhausted in the parts neighbouring the 
“native villages In fact, in the majority of cases, the native 
“must undertake, every fortnight, a march of one or two days, and 
“often more, ın order to reach a part of the forest in which he can 
“find, in sufficient abundance, the rubber vines: There the gatherer 
“leads, for several days, a miserable existence He must build hım- 
“self an improvised shelter, which is, of course, no proper substitute 
“for his own hut, he cannot obtain the food' to which he 1s accustomed, 
“for he is deprived of the help of his wife, he 1s exposed to the 
“hardships of the weather and to the attacks of wild beasts He must 
“bring what he has collected to the station of the State or of the 
“Company, and it is only then that he can return to his village, there 
“he can stay for barely two or three days, for the next demand 1s upon 
“him The consequence ıs that the native, however industrious he may 
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“be in the rubber forest, through the many journeys imposed upon 
“him, finds the greater part of his time absorbed by the gathering of 
“the rubber” 

It ıs force alone which can exact from the negroes a foil so arduous 
The Commissioners report that when the rubber fell short “the 
“agents arrested the chief of the village, or seized as hostages some 
“of the inhabitants, often women, taken haphazard, and kept 
“them sometimes for several months . We were told in evidence 
“that the places where these prisoners were kept were often in a 
“bad condition, that the hostages were unprovided with necessaries, 
“and that the death-rate among them was high . Chiefs of 
“stations, assuming a right which was never conferred upon them, 
“ordered the rubber gatherers who fell short in their tasks to be 
“whipped with the ‘chicotte’ Some even committed gross cruelties, as 
“the judgments of the courts have established The blacks charged 
“with the surveillance of the prisoners have been guilty of acts of 
“violence against them, often of a most serious kind” The Com- 
missioners believe that in certain districts there has been of late a 
great improvement ın these respects, but ın others, especially in the 
concessions of the Mongala, the Lulonga and the Abır Companies, 
such terrorism 1s “the rule habitually followed” 

The Commissioners condemn in uncompromising terms the istitu- 
tion of the “sentries” “A multitude of native witnesses came before 
“us to tell us of a vast number of crimes and excesses committed by 
“the sentries According to these witnesses, these subordinates, 
“especially those who are distributed among the villages, abuse the 
“authority entrusted to them, play the part of despots, demand women 
“and food, not only for themselves, but also for the retinue of parasites 
“and ne’er-do-wells who soon collect through love of plunder to 
“follow their fcrtunes, and by whom they are surrounded as by a 
“bodyguard, they kill without sparıng all who seek to resist their 
“exactions and thei caprices The accusations agamst the 
“sentries seem to be well founded . Moreover, the agents examined 
“by the Commission or present at its sittings did not even attempt 
“to refute them . . The least unfavourable opinion about the 
“sentnies was that of the Manager of the Abır Company, who said, 
“<The sentry is an evil, but a necessary evil’ We cannot share this 
“view In our judgment the institution, as we have seen it at work 
“in the Abır and Lulonga terntories, should be suppressed.” 

The chiefs, they assert, should be the natural mtermediaries 
between the white men and the general population. But the chiefs 
have been used merely as scapegoats “for all the shortcomings, all the 
“faults of their people, without bemg recognised to possess any 
“authonty or any nights Consequently, many of them have 
“disappeared or remain in hiding, others obstinately refuse to have 
“any dealings whatever with the white man” 
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Ruthless as are these exposures of ill-doimg, and emphatic as are 
the censures, the revelations of evil and the condemnation by the 
judges become intensified when the report comes to deal with the 
question of military expeditions “The abuse of military expeditions, 
“partaking of the character of warhke operations, has frequently taken 
“place,” ıt says, “on occasions of tax-collecting, and of repression of 
“breaches of the law The vague mdefimteness of the orders 
“given, and sometimes the irresponsibility of those charged with their 
“execution, have frequently resulted in unjustifiable murders . It 
“often happens that the natives, to escape the payment of the tax, 
“and especially the collection of rubber, migrate smgly or in a body, 
“and go to settle ın another district Then a detachment of troops 
“is sent after them who, sometimes by persuasion, sometimes after a 
“fight, bring the fugitives back again . The consequences of 
“punitive expeditions have sometimes been most sanguinary And 
“this ıs not surprising If, during delicate operations for the capture 
“of hostages and the itimidation of the natives, a continuous watch- 
“fulness could not always prevent the bloodthirsty mstincts of the 
“blacks from breaking loose, it 1s difficult, when the superior authonty 
“orves orders to punish, for the expedition to do otherwise than 
“degenerate into a series of massacres, accompanied by pillage and 
“mmcendiarism . In the Upper Congo there 1s a lamentable 
“confusion between the state of war and the state of peace, between 
“administration and repression, between those who are to be regarded 
“as enemies and those who have a mght to be treated as citizens of 
“the State and in conformity withits laws. The commission has been 
“struck by the general tone of the reports relating to such operations 
“as those which have just been described Sometimes, while stating 
“that the expedition was undertaken solely owing to a deficiency m 
“the taxes or a delay in bringing them, and without even suggesting 
“any attack or resistance on the part of the natives, which would 
“alone justify the use of arms, the wniters of these reports speak of 
“villages taken by surprise,’ of ‘fierce pursuits, of ‘numbers of the 
“enemy killed and wounded,’ of ‘booty,’ of ‘prisoners of war, of 
“‘terms of peace’ Evidently these officers beheved they were at 
“war, they acted as though they were at war And the matter was 
“so understood by their superiors . Seldom have they inquired 
“whether the use of arms was justifiable This state of things 
“cannot be allowed to continue. The netives must not be lable 
“to be treated, from one moment to another, as outlawed enemies” 

So the report proceeds, page after page of the smister story We 
read of “irregular operations,” undertaken not even by officers of the 
State, but by the agents of the commercial companies, “ın which grave 
“abuses occurred—men, women and children were killed, often at the 
“moment when they were seeking to fly” We read that in the 
areas of the great concessions the detachments of Government police 
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“are at the service of the managers or agents of the commercial 
“companies, who requisition them whenever the pecuniary interests 
“of the company are threatened” We are told that these companies, 
although they collect, and keep, the taxes, “have done nothing for the 
“good of the natives or to improve the territories they occupy” We 
read—it ıs a less important matte: but typical of the whole—of 
foundlng homes, maintained by the State or by Catholic missions 
with the approval of the State, ın which the “foundlings” are kept, 
against their will and the will of their families, in a condition 
appioximating to slavery, “they are demanded from the chiefs, who 
“do not dare to refuse them, and only force, more or less disguised, 1s 
“able to retain them The system, carried to these lengths, borders 
“upon illegality, and seems to have only the most remote connection 
“with the decree dealing with deserted children” 

We read of men recruited as soldiers and kept for years as labourers 
instead, of others who were seized when they came in with their 
fortmghtly produce and kept for long periods as State labourers, 
of workmen’s camps in an absolutely imsanitary state, of floggings 
inflicted far more severe than the law permits, of numbers of native 
witnesses, who, being brought down to Boma, the capital, to appear n 
law-suits, die on the road, so that “the very name of ‘ Boma’ frightens 
“the people, and in many parts of the Congo ıt ıs most difficult, not to 
“say impossible, to induce the blacks to give evidence before the 
“courts”, of men committed to prison without tral as “political 
“offenders,” their political offence being a shortage in their contribution 
of rubber, or having sheltered others who were in default, of law-suits, 
begun by legal officers against whites for ill-treatment of natives, con- 
stantly being stopped by administrative order, of more atrocities and 
appalling abuses than the limits of this article make ıt possible to 
-detail ° 

Such, ın its main purport, ıs the report of King Leopold’s Commis- 
sion on the results of twenty years of King Leopold’s rule 

Here and there, ıt 1s true, are points of mitigation, on which the 
Commissioners are glad to dwell The establishment of European 
control has made the country safe for travellers, and the building of 
the Cataract Railway and the placing of eighty steamers on the rivers 
have created a system of easy communication The judiciary, though 
much understaffed, they hold to be efficient, and the High Court does 
not fail to punish in the cases of cruelty—comparatively few though 
they are—which are brought before it The soldiery are very 
well treated, “they have been the object of every solicitude on the 
“part of the State ”—a fact we can well believe, for they constitute 
the basis on which the whole végzme has been built In the Stanley 
Falls district the Commissioners believe that the natives are not ill- 
treated Mutilations of living persons—and often of dead bodies— 
have undoubtedly taken place, but the mutilation of the living has 
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never been by the order of a white man. The flogging of women, 


they say, is nbw very rare More important than all, the Arab slave- 
trade has been suppressed and the importation of alcohol for sale to 
the natives 1s forbidden 

The blot upon the report, the feature which robs it of the greater 
part of ıts value, 1s the defence—in spite of all that the Commissioners 
had ascertained of its consequences—of the system of forced labour 
Legitimate commerce on any considerable scale they hold to be 
impossible ın the Congo “The native,” they say, “by heredity and 
“owing to the conditions of life in the country, has no inclination to 
“work It is only by making work compulsory that the native 
“can be induced to provide a regular supply of labour, that the labour- 
“force can be obtained which 1s necessary to develop the country, to 
“exploit its natural nches, to draw profit, ın short, from its resources” 
They would strictly limit the work-tax to forty hours a month, they 
would withdraw from the concessionaire compames, though retaining 
for the State itself, the mght of using force to exact it, they propose a 
number of detailed reforms to soften the harshness of its application , 
they would concede to the native the mght of property in the land 
surrounding his hut and ın its produce The fact remains that forced 
labour ıs declared to be the only possible basis both of Government 
and commerce in the Congo, and so long as this is so, the Congo 
will continue to be, what ıt has long been and now ıs, that anomaly 
and scandal in the modern world, an avowed Slave State 

There ıs no sentence in the report which shows that the Commis- 
stoners have knowledge of the conditions of any other part of Africa 
than that which they were charged to mvestigate They seem not to 


be aware that ıt has been the voluntary labour of the negro which has ` 


made South Africa—worked its farms, built its railways, excavated its 
mines, and which, in the West African possessions of other Powers, 
has made possible an external trade of nearly twenty millon pounds 
a year From the apathy of a native population which sees its 
industry stimulated, not by rewards, but by the “chicotte” and the gun 
of the “sentry,” and which sees the whole product of that mdustry 
wrested from it in the name of taxation, the Commissioners assume an 
equal apathy were the natives allowed to sell their produce to the 
highest bidder, and to enjoy as they pleased the remuneration of their 
work The experience of the greater part of Afnca proves that, given 
security, kindly treatment and fair payment, the negro 1s not an idler 
With those conditions established in the Congo, it would not be long 
before a legitimate commerce, and with it a legitimate revenue, would 
there also grow into being But this the Commissioners have not the 
wisdom to see, or perhaps the courage'to say, and the omission deprives 
of foundation the whole structure of reform which they plan 

The secondary measures they propose for the remedy of the crying 
abuses which they admit and deplore, would be valuable, no doubt, 
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were they efficiently apphed But the laws of the Congo Free State 
are, n many respects, admirable as they stand The difficulty ıs that 
the men who rule the territory have little desire that they should be 
executed, and would be as much annoyed as they would be surprised 1f 
they found them enforced to the letter by some too zealous subordinate 
On page after page of this report instances are given of flagrant 
violations of the law, well known to the supenor authorities, but 
wholly unchecked by them The Congo repeats to-day the hypocrisies 
of ancient Spain, for Prescott tells us that at the very time when the 
unhappy natives of Peru were being almost exterminated by the 
cruelties of the conguzstadores, the jurists of Madrid could point with 
pride to an admirable code of humanitanan legislation passed for their 
protection by the Imperial power 

We cannot feel confidence that the reforms, which will doubtless 
be promulgated before long, will either be framed with good faith or 
administered with effectiveness For the principle of forced labour is 
to stand, and the rule of the State will remain in the hands that now 
wield it While these things are unchanged there will be no real 
change ın the methods of administration For it cannot be too often 
repeated or too strongly emphasised that the cause of the miseries 
that exist in the Congo State is not to be found merely in defects in 
the details of its laws or in the unsuitable character of its lower officials, 
There 1s a Russian proverb which says, “It is not the stick that beats, 
“but the one who holds it” The cause hes in the spit which permeates 
the Government It hes in the fact that the purpose for which, at 
bottom, the admmistration exists ıs not the good of the subjects, but 
the enrichment of the rulers 

Every effort has been made, for years past, to conceal the existence 
of abuses of which the governors of the Congo were fully aware. 
The complaints of those who revealed them were not sympathetscally 
investigated by administrators anxious to do justice, but vehemently 
resented as the attacks of interested enemies Travellers, sent from 
England by friends of the Congolese Government, have brought 
home wholly misleading accounts A subsidised Press—one organ of 
which has been printed monthly ın three languages and distnbuted 
gratuitously throughout Western Europe—has disseminated these 
accounts broadcast, has covered with mexhaustible abuse its critics of 
every nationality, and has painted the Congo State as the home of a 
contented population, lıving under a Government so paternal as to carry 
benevolence to almost exaggerated extremes 

English public opimon will be well advised to place little hope 
of improvement m the new system of forced labour, which ıs to 
be established and administered by the same men who have for so 
long defended and profited by the old It will be necessary for the 
Foreign Office to maintain its watchfulness It 18 most desirable that 
it should renew the demand already made, that The Hague Tribunal 
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should be invited to decide whether the concessions—which are a main 
root of the évil—can legally be maintained under the terms of the 
Berlin Act The transfer of the Congo from the personal control 
of King Leopold to the Parhamentary control of Belgium, with 
renewed and effective guarantees to the Powers of humane govern- 
ment and free trade, will not cease to be advocated by the critics of 
the existing system For not until these measures have been adopted 
in their entirety will Europe be able to feel confident that she has sent 
to the tens of millions of the negroes of the Congo a new civilisation, 
and not merely a different barbarism 


HERBERT SAMUEL. 


RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION 


EN months ago I wrote the followmg — 

“The convocation of a representative chamber, already a 
“foregone conclusion, will not stop, will hardly even delay the Revolu- 
“tion Last year the mere mention of such a concession would have 
“caused the hearts of the Russian people to thrill and would have 
“caused the Emperor to be almost worshipped To-day ıt comes too 
“late Besides the belief prevails that that too will be a sham As 
“the well-washed deputation in Tsarskoye Selo was to the hundred 
“thousand discontented workmen in St Petersburg, so will the 
“Zemsky Sobor be to the Russtan people But a clever statesman 
“might yet distract the attention of the nation and calm their excite- 
“ment—for a time M Witte would probably have effected this, had 
“his suggestion to the Tsar on the might of the 21st of January been 
“acted upon, or even if his manifesto had been signed in the week 
“following But beyond mere makeshifts no man now can hope to go 
“Anda time will come when the most genial statesman Russia possesses 
“will find ıt overwhelmingly difficult to stem the revolutionary current 
“That time is unhappily not far off When the war bills are 
“presented for payment, when the people’s bread stuffs have to be 
“exported abroad at lower prices and in ever-increasing quantities, 
“and when the disillusioned soldiers come home from the Far East 
“and vainly seek employment, then will be the tug of war, That, at 
“least, ıs the well-grounded fear entertained by Russia’s best frends” 

That forecast was written last February and published in this 
REVIEW in March Sneered at as absurdly pessimistic by some of 
those who are now alarmed lest all English residents in St Peters- 
burg should be massacred unless warships are despatched to Cronstadt, 
it has come true m all particulars withm eight months Since then 
a representative chamber has been convoked, a constitution has been 
promulgated, an amnesty has been granted—but all too late Besides, 
the belief prevails, as I felt ıt would, that the constitution 15 a sham 
Count Witte has reappeared upon the scene, as I anticipated, but 
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even he cannot advance beyond mere makeshifts the most genial 
statesman Rissia possesses finds ıt impossible to stem the revolutionary 
torrent which has broken upon the nation with oceanic force 

The story of the revolution cannot be properly told while the move- 
ment ıs still ın its first stage As well attempt to pamt a tornado 
while it 1s raging The utmost one can do ıs to sketch a few 
preliminary scenes, to record a few generous efforts, to enumerate the 
principal proximate causes And only an outsider can venture even 
upon this Among the Russians few realise or have realised at any 
time since the first Zemsky Congress in St Petersburg, in November, 
1904, that the revolution had begun, while hardly anybody foresaw 
the sudden submersion of the Autocracy And even now misgivings, 
suspicions—the result of a sort of supernatural distrust of the ruling 
classes—keep the people who have put an end to the Autocracy from 
feelmg contented They disbelieve all promises and tremble at the 
thought that ıf they relax their efforts the Crown may resume its 
prerogative They fear they may yet be cheated out of the fruits of 
their victory, and although an observer who has no stake in the 
game may reasonably deem all such doubts morbid, it 1s only fair to 
remember that Russians have for generations been deceived outrage- 
ously by the very class that now asks them for mmplicit confidence. 

Co-operation was the weapon by which the Bureaucracy was over- 
come, the*Philoctetes arrow without which Troy could not be taken 
Union engendered strength The formation of professional leagues, 
begun in Spring, was certain to paralyse all government in the Empire 
and bring the authorities to their knees Mere observers hke myself 
could discern the coming victory in this strategic movement 

The general strike, which may be said to have broken out accident- 
ally, was the proximate cause of the great popular victory Although 
it came about quite unexpectedly, ıt had been long and carefully 
organised “Paralyse all public hfe” was the device of the orgamisers 
Leagues of the principal professions, trades and callings having been 
formed, the League of Leagues was constituted, and a central committee 
of that body mvested with power to issue orders to all affiliated 
members The obedience of these, 1t was felt, would assure that of 
the remainder From the story of this movement of federation, which 
was briefly-told m the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of May, 1905,* I 
may be allowed to quote one short passage: “The League of Leagues, 
“which may be regarded as the centre of the Russian reform circle, 
“will represent the trend of national opimion and the force of national 
“orgamisation It will, perhaps, be as near an approach to a people’s 
“Parhament as could be expected from any country without genuine 
“democratic institutions The nation may then be relied upon to 
“respect the views of its delegates and probably also to accept their 
“advice” 
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The particular strike of the railway men which led to the Magna 
Charta was to have been declared about the middle of October, when 
the Moscow pnnters ceased work But before ıt could be carried out 
the printers, worsted by their employers, had capitulated uncondition- 
ally. A fortnight later the railway employees sent a deputation to 
St Petersburg to present a list of demands to the Government and 
to enforce it with a threat of an mediate strike “Either this or 
“that—take your choice,” they were to say to Prince Khilkoff, who 
was thought to be a business man who would see the point at once 
A. few hours after the delegates had arrived in the northern capital a 
rumour was spread in Moscow that some of them had been arrested 
and the remainder forbidden to meet It was false, and improbable 
to boot, but ıt was effectrve The railway men were indignant “So 
“the Autocracy uses force?” they exclaimed “Well, two can play 
“at that game Let us strike” And they struck Trams ceased to 
run Pnnce Khilkoff rushed off to Moscow to quire mto the cause 
instead of questioning the delegates in St Petersburg He talked to 
the men there as though they belonged to an imferior race and he to a 
semi-divine stock “You complam of sixteen hours work? Why, I 
“have to toil and moil more than that I mse every morning at seven 
“You have no time for reading and self culture? Surely you can take 
“one hour from the remaining eight, and that makes 365 hours a year 
“What more can you want? And after all the benefits of education 
“are exaggerated You can take that from me I have known very 
“good men indeed in Turkey and elsewhere who could not read a 
“word. Excellent people, I can assure you Now, men, I’m going to 
“drive the engine myself, follow my example, and return to work,” 
and jumping on the locomotive he gave them an example, which he 
thought would be taken enthusiastically But he mistook his Russians 
A new people had arisen since he first was Minister, and they lsnew 
not their old leaders His audience was silent, sullen, angry That 
was the last journey taken by Prince Khilkoff as Minister of Ways 
and Communications 

The League of Leagues proclaimed. a general strike, and public life 
in Muscovy was thereupon frozen as by a withering Arctic blast The 
trains stopped as though Westinghouse brakes had been automatically 
applied to them all Some stood still in this httle station, others in 
that Thousands of passengers were caught by the strike hundreds of 
mules from their homes and had to be fed and lodged by the 
authorities The attempts made to resume traffic proved ineffective 
soldiers might guard the lines, but it was too msky to run trans And 
whenever this danger failed to act as a deterrent the rails were torn 
up and the railway plant ınjured In one station 700, ın another 
1,462 passengers had to get food and drink from the authorities for 
several days running In Kozloff 300 travellers lived for four days 
in railway carriages, eating and dnnking at the expense of the railway, 
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card-playing at ther own Moscow was first isolated from the rest of 
Russia, then St Petersburg, then Finland, and finally the Empire 
became a social archipelago, the islands of which were effectually 
separated from each other Prices of food rose and all kinds of 
provisions became scarce In Moscow babies died for lack of milk, 
in that and other cities patients expired for want of medicines 
But the strike was popular despite the suffering ıt caused Russians 
are capable of heroic sacrifices Indeed, there are few people to whom 
self-abnegation comes easier Many of their revolutionists have the 
selflessness of saints Everybody therefore bore the discomforts, 
which grew in number and intensity, with patience, some with joy 
Soon there was no electric light, no gas, but people fell back upon 
candles and lamps. Then the newspapers ceased to appear The 
postal authorities ceased to accept letters Telegrams were not 
despatched at all or went only after 24 and 36 hours delay Theatres 
were closed, markets were deserted, and their gates werelocked People 
formed ın queues outside shops to lay ın such provisions as could still 
be had by way of providing for the coming dearth Shops were not 
only shut, but boarded Troops occupied courtyards, guarded the 
banks, patrolled the streets People were so nervous, so liable to 
hallucinations, that they beheld mirages A sign, a symbol would set 
them in motion and make them take most fateful decisions A httle 
schoolboy, walking along the arcades known as the Gostinny Dvor, 
entered each of the rich shops there and said simply “Close your 
“shop Thefellows arecoming Bequick” And all shops were shut 
at once and boarded 
Meanwhile meetings were held everywhere by everybody, but 
especially at the University, whither tens of thousands of men, women, 
boys and girls flocked to unburden their souls and inspint each other 
Genaral Trepoff first forbade these assemblies, and then threatened 
to order his soldiers to disperse them by mifle bullets and “not to 
“grudge cartridges,” but he might as well have been whistling to 
milestones “Let him fire,” the people said, who were expecting to 
be shot I stood ın their midst on that Saturday night, the 4th of 
November, and watched with admuration the order, the calmness, the 
determination that characterised them all, women, gurls, as well as 
men and boys ‘Trepoff, however, wisely kept his powder dry 
But the Tsar still held out His advisers, Count Ignatieff, Messrs 
Stishinsky, Sturmer, and others, advocated “firmness” and the pre- 
servation of the status guo Beatz possedentes was their motto 
Numerous telegrams from peasants and nobles ın various parts of the 
interior, which the Emperor was daily recetving, strengthened him 
in his resolve Count Witte pleaded the popular cause continually, 
suasively, tearfully, unavailingly For nearly a fortmght he thus man- 
fully fought out the people’s battle And so the representatives of the 
Autocracy and the constitution, the past and the future, visited 
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Peterhof almost daily, the one in the mornmg, the other in the 
afternoon, at first by train, and, when the railway servéce ceased, by 
steamer And as the popular ferment grew and waved more intense, 
these visits lasted longer, the conversations became more earnest and 
the decisions more fitful Now Witte’s mfluence was paramount, a 
constitution was drawn up and everything seemingly settled Next 
day everything was again called in question and Admiral Chikhachoff 
was asked to take the reins of government On his refusal orders 
are understood to have been issued by the Tsar which were not carried 
out, were, in fact, disobeyed at the nsk of the dignitary to whom they 
were issued, and the upshot of the matter was that even the 
reactionaries shrank from carrying out the schemes which they them- 
selves recommended as indispensable and adequate 

Meanwhile time was flying fast Events were changing the aspect 
of things day by day, so that what would have been a remedy one 
day became an irritant the next And the demands of the reformers 
grew in like manner The Imperial manifesto and Witte’s report 
were drawn up but not approved when one day the telephone between- 
Peterhof and the capital ceased to work The telephone girls in the 
capital had left in a body A panic occurred at Court, where the most 
extraordinary fears were entertaned Petersburg, some said, was in 
flames, the army, others alleged, had mutimed At last one Sunday 
night the Tsar’s resolution was broken he was willing to give way, 
and on Monday Witte was again summoned to Peterhof It 1s 
believed that the last questions to be raised and solved had to do with 
the preamble to the manifesto, from which it clearly appears that 
the concessions had been wrested, not freely given But as the result 
of a long discussion the text of the document, including the intro- 
duction, remained unchanged, and the Tsar agreed to circumscribe his 
own powers and to give a real share of the government of the Empire 
to his people 

On Monday, October 30th, the curtam was rung up on the last 
scene of the Autocracy, wherein the Tsar played a most difficult part 
with dignity He was collected and thoughtful, a shade paler than 
usual, for he too, hke Count Witte and others, had passed sleepless 
mghts and days of great excitement and suspense Count Witte 
and the Court Minister, Baron Freedericksz, stood with his Majesty 
im one apartment, where there was a table with wnting matenals 
and the text of the mamfesto In the next room stood the members 
of the suite, downcast, silent but observant Having terminated the 
conversation about matters of detail, Tsar Nicholai Alexandrovitch, 
turning to the two Ministers, spoke somewhat as follows “I shall 
“sign the mamifesto with pleasure because I now believe ıt will promote 
“the welfare of my people, and solicitude for them has been the 
“mainspring of all my actions If hitherto I upheld the Autocracy 
“and its prerogatives, it was because I was assured that they were 
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“essential to the welfare of the nation And I believedit But there 
“was no personal attachment to rights and privileges, which brought 
“no personal pleasure Publiċ cares, not private considerations, caused 
“the sleepless nights and the constant worry of the past few days 
“If the weal of my people were not mvolved, I would have given a 
“constitution long ago I am happy now to chink that I am helping 
“the nation to happiness and prosperity ” 

The Tsar then slowly made the sign of the cross, as 1s the wont of 
every pious Russian when beginning any serious undertaking Death- 
less silence reigned in both apartments Without haste or hesitation, 
without a tinge of deeper colour in his face, the Emperor took a 
pen, moved the manifesto towards himself, looked at the blank space 
at the end, dehberately wrote the word “Nikolai,” and Jaid down the 
pen He had ceased to be an Autocrat The Tsardom had passed 
into the domain of history and ihe Russian people were free Witte, 
losing his self control, wept like a child members of the suite in the 
neighbouring room sobbed aloud, but Nicholas II walked out of the 
room with perfect dignity and composure, as though he had been 
affixing his signature to the appointment of a new Minister 

Towards evening the news reached St Petersburg, and spread very 
slowly Clubs, meetings, assemblies of all kinds, received the tidings, 
but not the document, which, owing to the strike, could not be had 
for several hours All Petersburg turned :nto the streets, marching, 
rejoicing, shouting, singing Anybody who could and would 
addressed knots of men or read out the manifesto to illiterates The 
members of a club, reinforced by students, directed their steps to the 
Winter Palace where a friend of mine was in command They sang 
“God Save the Tsar” and had it played by the band A body of 
students formed in the Nevsky Prospekt and wended towards the 
University, singing the workmen’s Marseillaise. People in droshkys, 
closêd carnages and broughams followed, and the mighty multitude 
crossed the Palace Bridge, to the amazement of the patrols, who knew 
nothing of the manifesto, and soon reached the University At the 
sound of the strange music the patrol, whose duty ıt was to guard 
the temple of science against all intruders, came riding slowly out 
of the darkness into the middle of the square Having received no 
fresh orders, and having heard of no constitution, to them the pro- 
cession was a mere demonstration of rebels Attempts were made 
by the students and others to induce them to retire, and finally the 
officer ın command was convinced by the production of the printed 
manifesto that freedom had actually been granted Stull, he dared 
not give permission to enter the university, which had been closed 
the day before by order of the Minister of Public Instruction. At last 
a police inspector arrived and gave orders to open the gates of the 
courtyaid, whereupon the crowd streamed into the building and for a 
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quarter of an hour expressed in broken utterances its gladness at the 
new gift. ' 

On the following day, Tuesday, the news had spread over all the city, 
and flags were flying on almost every building On tht streets one 
met smuling faces, and friends exchanged warm congratulations upon 
the gift of freedom. Yet enthusiasm was not unmingled There was 
an undertone of dissatisfaction and scepticism, for the Russian people 
have entirely ceased to believe that ther Government can do any 
good thing, and the silence of the manifesto in regard to the burning 
question of an amnesty to those ‘suffering punishment for political 
reasons was interpreted as idicating insincerity The police were 
sorely puzzled by the strange doings of that day In the morning 
they went round to the owners of houses and said: “Put out flags 4 
“For what?” some people asked mischievously “We don’t know 
“exactly, but that ıs ihe order we received,” they answered By 
11 am the Kazan Square was a dense mass of humanity, ovr which 
waved red flags and banners with chalk scriptions mostly of a 
“treasonable” nature It was a sea of faces, a Babel of sounds 
Ordinarily calm men worked themselves into a frenzy Stard officials, 
with a reputation for loyalty to lose, hugged and kissed the “rough 
“diamonds” of the people Some actually carried red flags! “Youa 
“Conservative and supporter of the Autocracy, marching in such a 
“revoletionary procession!” one man exclaimed to another “Why 
“ever were you guilty of such a foolish act?” “Well, my dear fellow, it 
“was only because I wanted to test whether my new-born liberty was 
“nota dream And now I knowit’s real And hundieds went there 
“to-day for the same motive” 

Order was admirably kept, for the people were left to themselves 
The soldiers were hidden away ın various places, and the police had 
instructions not to intezfere with the crowd Still there were sgme 
excesses, but so few and so slight as to be hardly worth mentioning 
For people were astonished rather than excited They could not 
realise what had happened, could not believe that they were in Russia 
“Down with the Autocracy!” they cried lustily when they reached 
University Square ten thousand strong And there was no one to 
molest the criers One student then got on to the roof of the 
University and hoisted a red Hag there Some one else planted a 
revolutionary standard on the top of the Academy of Arts Everyone 
who passed along, whatever his convictions, was forced to take off his 
hat before those symbols In another part of the town, in front of 
the Technological Institute, shots were fired, blood was drawn 
People resolved to march in thousands to the Preventive prison and 
release the inmates Trepoff was requested to withdraw his soldiers 
and allow the people to go to the prison, but he refused point blank 
and had the gaol surrounded by Cossacks On the whole the first 
day passed off without many serious mishaps Altogether the Russian 
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people, who,1n fighting the Government had displayed a rare capacity 
for self-sacrtfice, now celebrated their victory with an equally Ingh 
degree of self control 

But time dnd the tide of events had not been waiting for the 
decision of the Tsar durmg the negotiations between him and his 
counsellors at Peterhof Event had followec event, sharpening the 
people’s consciousness of their strength and emboldening them to 
increase their demands And by the time the manzfesto was signed 
and promulgated 1t no longer represented even the minimum of the 
moderates The Tsar invested the Duma with legislative powers 
instead of the mere consultative voice which it was to have“according 
to the first plan of last August he consented to give representation 
to elements of the population whom he had then passed over, and he 
even proclaimed the four liberties asked for by the people at that 
time But in spite of all this the measure of reforms was no longer 
adequate, nor its wording sufficiently definite to satisfy the crowd 
Hence a series of new demands were formulated, mcluding a full 
political amnesty, the repeal of martial law and of coercive legis- 
lation, the withdrawal of the troops from cities and towns, the 
creation of a national militia under the direction of the workmen, the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly to be elected on the basis of 
universal secret suffrage and the immediate dismissal of General 
Trepoff These terms Count Witte declared hımself unable to accept 
His position was this according to the manifesto no measure can 
henceforth become law without the consent of the Duma Therefore 
let that assembly be elected and got together as soon as possible Its 
interpretation of the national will, being authoritative, will be respected 
by the Government Meanwhile the old laws will be administered in 
the new spimt—with the utmost leniency Buz no legislatian ought to 
be dyctated by the street and forced upon the Government by threats 
of national ruin 

That was the Government’s case, to which the revolutionists were 
not unprovided with a reply They urged with truth, but without 
moderation, that the manifesto was written hurriedly and therefore 
with less foresight and circumspection than such a far-reaching act 
demanded They said further that 2 had become stale and 
madequate before ıt was accepted by the Tsar Thus ıt was pointed 
out that while admitting the people to a real share ın legislation and 
permitting them to supervise “the legality of the acts of the admınıs- 
“tration,” the Magna Charta gave no inkling as to how this control was 
to be exercised Moreover, the relations between the future Duma 
and the present Council of the Empire, which would be undoubtedly 
abnormal if the arrangements of last August were left in force, under- 
went no change And finally nothing whatever was said about an 
amnesty, which ought to have been included among the first fruits 
of the peoples victory and served as an earnest of the good things 
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coming As for the demand for universal suffrage, which, thoroughly 
frightened several members of the Government, ıt ought tb have been 
accepted unhesitatingly, joyfully, as a sheet anchor of hope—for ıt 
would have enabled the Tsar’s ministers to obtain an dverwhelming 
majority for a moderate Liberal programme But most of the friends 
of the Autocracy were blind and could not see the advantages which 
they were throwing away 

That they should have rejected the proposal to convoke a 
Constituent Assembly ıs natural, for under present conditions of 
election ıt 1s smpossible to foresee what form of Government this 
aggregate of unknown elements might create. But with universal 
suffrage as a corrective the Government could have summoned a 
Constituent Assembly without the faintest hesitation, buoyed up with 
the certitude that the Chamber thus chosen would maintain a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy and the present Tsar and dynasty But the 
Democratic Party which spoke and still speaks in the name of the 
people, whose interests it has materially furthered, but whose views 
and wishes it cannot, with truth, be said to represent, published a 
programme which was condemned by many as a flagrant violation of 
the people’s nghts This Party demanded the convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly “for the purpose of proclaiming a Democratic 
“Republic” It was as though all patients should combine and declare 
that they would call in physicians only for the purpose of signing 
certain prescriptions, and would not allow them to write such as seemed 
calculated to cure the malady But in revolutionary times there are 
always some political factions whose love of lberty is like a thief’s 
love of property 

And during all these discussions and quarrels in St Petersburg, and 
the awfu! massacres of Odessa, Tomsk, Kieff and other places, there 
was no Government Count Witte’s efforts to induce influential party 
men to enter his Cabinet failed They were all unwilling and some 
afraid Moreover, the Parties declared that any of their members 
who joined Witte’s administration would lose their standmg in the 
group Prince Trubetskoy, a genuine Liberal and a man of rare 
moral courage, had virtually accepted Witte’s invitation, but during 
his visit to St Petersburg, whither he had come to discuss matters 
with him, he suddenly died For weeks, therefore, there was 
practically only one man to carry on the business of the Empire And 
m addition to current affairs of State he had to receive deputations 
from all corners of the Empire, to open and answer from eight to 
nine hundred telegrams a day, to stay up all might on certain special 
occasions when the capital city appeared to be in danger, to give 
frequent orders by telephone to the military and civil authorities, and 
to report verbally and in writing to the Tsar Under this unwonted 
strain of work and worry Count Witte’s health gave signs of breaking 
down . 
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But congcious—as indeed all thinking Russians were—that he 
alone stood between the nation and a reactionary military dictator- 
ship, he held on, exposed to furious attacks from below, to bitter 
reproaches from the men whose political programme he was 
realismg and to tieacherous intrigues from circles above 

A curious mstance of how things were done “constitutionally” 
occurred when the Finnish revolution broke out Prince Obolensky, _ 
the Governor-General, whose pusillanimity and lack of digmity have 
been severely censured, despatched the Finnish Secretary of State, 
Linder, to St Petersburg, with a scheme of reforms which he was to 
beseech the Emperor to sign It was such a message as a bon 
vivant captured by brigands might send for a ransom And after 
having had a long conversation with His Majesty, Linder succeeded 
A manifesto was despatched to Helsingfors, without the assent or 
even the knowledge of the Mimster President, annihilating by one 
stroke of the pen the policy of several years No wonder the Russian 
people, even without this striking instance before their eyes, refused to 
trust those who had doled them cut'a constitution Here was a most 
important document, affecting not Fimmsh privileges-only but the 
nghts and interests of the whole Russian people, written, signed and 
promulgated autocratically as before The Munisterial Cabinet was 
ignored Moreover the essence of the Tsar’s manifesto granting a 
constitution was that thenceforward no measure should become law 
without the sanction of the Legislative Chamber And that promise 
had been pleaded by Count Witte as a reason why he could not 
agree to any demands for universal suffrage or other concessions 
“without the Duma there can be no new laws,” was his answer Yet 
here the Crown, without the shghtest hesitation, issued a most 
important senes of laws affecting the whole nation and dealing with 
a set of most delicate problems—and consulted nobody Sze volo sec 
qubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas Thats one mstance of the hindrances 
from above 

And the obstacles from below weré more formidable still The 
stnkes, stead of ceasing, spread all over the Empire Public and 
secret meetings were held by day and by mght _ Demands were 
formulated which no Government could entertain, and among others 
one to alter the operation of economic laws by decreemg an eight 
hours day for all Russia Schools and universities were closed Boys 
and girls formed associations and resolved never to return to their 
classes until umiversal suffrage was granted In Tsarskoye Selo a 
procession of little boys of from ten to fourteen marched solemnly to 
a girls’ school for the purpose of getting the scholars there to strike 
But a polce mspector stopped them and entered into negotiations. 
Why and wherefore? he asked They answered like statesmen 
weighed down by a sense of their responsibility He, however, treated 
the måtter fittingly, for he was not devoid of a sense of humour, and 
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when suasion proved fruitless he threatened to have thgm all taken 
home to their parents and punished But while this parley was still 
in progress tnumphal shouts were heard behind the inspector, who, 
looking back, beheld a few schoolboys marching at the head of the 
whole school of mutinous girls A few of the boys had slipped off 
and taken a circuitous route to the school while the well-meaning 
mspector was wasting his breath on the rest And when schools and 
colleges reopened the children returned “with the authorisation of 
“their respective strike committees,” to frequent the classes “only as 
“long as the authorities educational and political behave themselves 
“properly ” 

Yet bad as things were ın the two capitals, they were immeasurably 
worse in the previnces There the partisans of the old régzme had 
been supreme for generations In reality they were the Autocracy 
their authority was absolute, for as the Tsar pleaded divine mght, 
so they pleaded the Imperial will, and from neither was there an 
appeal And now they were resolved to keep what they possessed or 
to die hard in fighting for it They accordingly continued the work 
which they had begun before the mamifesto—the organisation of 
roughs and hool:gans into anti-reform brigades whose duty was to 
strike terror to the hearts of all Liberals and to decimate the Jews 
It was a new way of providing panem et corcenses The results are 
terrible to contemplate Fire and sword turned whole cities into 
battlefields, filling streets with corpses and runs Movable property 
was pillaged, houses were burned to ashes, and the blood of the 
owners flowed fzeely in the highways Men were burned alive by 
the hundred in Tomsk, women were cruelly tortured ın Odessa, 
innocent people were drowned ın other places , n Moscow, Ufa, Minsk, 
Kharkoff, blood continued to flow for days, while the authorities either 
looked on or aided: and abetted the noters, ın Odessa soldiers end 
police took an active part in plundenng the people whom they were 
paid to protect—with this result, that there were more men, women 
and children killed ın that one city ın the course of a single week than 
in all France during the Great Revolution 

That was one phase of the counter revolution There are others 
more dangerous which have not yet assumed definite shape The 
most appalling of them all ıs the indignation of the inarticulate scores 
of milhons of Russians whose name 1s beng freely used by both 
reactionaries and revolutionaries, but whose wishes, strivings, traditions 
and prejudices have been systematically ignored by all If now they 
arise in their frenzy they may be expected to do deeds which will in 
sober truth stagger humanity and make the name of revolution hateful 
for generations 

Yet resolute endeavours have been and are still being made to 
arouse these millions from their torpor The revolutionists, knowing 
that the peasant cares nothing for pohtical nghts, have taken the 
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fateful resglution to offer him the bribe of free land in return for 
political support. A most amazing course to take! For the agricultural 
population of Russia hungers and thirsts for land, that being the 
summum bonum of the mooskik’s existence To obtain an addition 
to his farm he 1s ready to enter into an allance with any group or 
faction 

Agranan disorders have accordingly become frequent The 
southern and central provinces have suffered most ın this way, and 
the amount of property wantonly destroyed is enormous Forests 
have been partly cut down, corn granaries emptied of their contents, 
manors gutted and burned to ashes, and occasionally force used or 
threatened against those proprietors who appealed to military force 
In the province of Chernigoff alone 139 estates have been thus dealt 
with It 1s not a question of hatred or vengeance Personal feelings 
appear to have nothing to do with ıt The most popular man in the 
province is treated ın the same way as the most obnoxious, with this 
difference, that in the former case the destroyers profess to be sorry 
for their victim, whereas ın the latter they rejorce at his punishment. 
A well-known landowner who 1s idolised by the mooshiks around was 
visited a few days ago by several of them who warned him to leave 
his estate at once “Why so?” he asked “Because you know we 
“are going to pillage your manor and take your corn and hay and ” 
“Well, but why ın heaven’s name should you treat me lke that?” 
“We have to do it We have been ordered And ıt can’t be 
“helped 

There was one lot of land in Chermigoff which everybody looked 
upon as sacred Whatever else might be destroyed, Prince Dolgorou- 
koff’s estate would surely be spared, not only because the Prince 1s 
a popular man, but also and especially because this land of his had 
long been set apart for the sole purpose of benefiting the peasants 
Thus ıt supports no less than seventy-four rural schools which the 
people themselves could not possibly keep going, and ıt he!ps to pay 
the expenses of other philanthropic institutions Yet when the bands 
ot fanaticised peasants came along, although they, too, and their 
children had profited largely by that estate, they plundered and ruined 
it as they had gutted and destroyed others A couple of days ago 
the Marshal of the Nobility of Chernigoff, who ıs himself on most 
cordial terms with the country people, asked some of those who had 
taken part in that expedition of devastation, how they had had the 
heart to annthilate the property of a good man like Dolgoroukoff and 
an estate which was virtually their own. They apparently felt 
ashamed and sorry, for they shed copious tears as he spoke and 
made clear the heinousness of their act, and when he finished, they 
said “We wept, little father, we wept bitterly w hen we were doing 
“st, for 1t went terribly against the grain, but we could not help it, we 
“wert told to do ıt and we did” 
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An acquaintance of mine who materially contributed jo save St 
Petersburg from riots on Saturday and Sunday, the 11th and 12th of 
November, possesses an estate m Novgorod where he ig on the best 
possible footing with the peasants A few days ago a few of these 
travelled all the way to Petersburg to beseech him not to return now 
to Novgorod, because if he did they would have to maltreat himself 
as well as to destroy his property And they would rather commit 
any crime than that, but they had no choice It ıs the psychology 
of the crowd And as in the rural districts, so in the cities and towns 
Fanaticism ıs incarnate, revolution ıs embodied in men and women 
People present at several meetings during the last few days, hearmg 
dithyrambic speeches made by ordinarily sane citizens, state that they 
felt like sober men at orgies of Bacchanalians 

The stagnation of trade and commerce, the insecurity of hfe and 
property, the cessation of exports and the continuous drain upon 
the financial resources of the Empire have brought Russia within 
measurable distance of bankruptcy and ruin Vast quantities of 
securities have been thrown upon the market by a panic-stricken body 
of men ready to lose as much as twenty and twenty-five per cent of 
their capital ın order to save the remamder The result was a 
tremendous fallin prices and a vast outflow of gold The exchange, 
too, has been affected The official value of the rouble is no longer 
identical with its real value, and the difference 1s so considerable that 
large sums are daily lost to the Treasury which has to pay out in 
gold The number of paper notes has increased and 1s Increasing, and 
although there 1s still a margm between the total value of the paper 
m circulation and the amount allowed by law, it ıs a small one 
Russia’s debt to the Mendelssohn’s of Berlin will also fall due in 
December, and must be either settled by the proceeds of a new 
foreign loan or else by having the term prolonged And these are 
but a few of the problems which the new resourceful and circumspect 
Minister of Fmances, T P Shipoff, will be called upon to solve or to 
leave unsolved 

Now the economic rum of a whole nation 1s a high price to pay for 
a temporary victory over a political party But the group which 
speaks in the name of the Russian people, but will not wait for the 
people’s chosen representatives to assemble in the Duma, seems quite 
willing to pay ıt And the sacnifices which their lme of action entail 
are much greater than financial bankruptcy, they include the nsk of 
civil war For the effects of the commercial and economic CriSi$ 
which 1s fast coming will be felt most acutely by the grey benighted 
masses of the Russian people who feel humanly but cannot think 
logically, nor speak mtelhgently For ages they have hved in a 
sort of coma, vegetating rather than hving But aroused from their 
torpor by historic events, they are now bestirring themselves In a 
few weeks or months vast masses of them may sweep over the “land, 
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crushing to\powder much that Russia would still fain preserve and 
still more that she can profitably spare 

But this awakening of the Russian Enceladus must not be mistaken 
for hooliganism organised by the police The two movements are as 
different as the breath of a screaming child and the clashing of the 
storm winds of heaven Bodeful signs are growing frequent that the 
uprising of the Russian nation, with its accompaniment of blind rage, 
mass massacres and wild terror, ıs drawing near It might perhaps 
be averted by a very strong Government supported by the chief 
Liberal parties, but it 1s doubtful whether a mere business Cabinet, 
deprived of support, can accomplish the feat Patriotism seems to 
urge all moderate men to take this line of action to embody the 
hberties of the manifesto ın political mstitutions, developng them 
gradually, upholding discipline in the army and navy, and warding off 
bankruptcy from the State The fact 1s that nobody has moved a 
finger to support the Cabmet But Russian history will probably be 
mdulgent to the Liberals, who in the hour of their country’s need 
discussed the merits of programmes and the vices of rulers instead of 
lending a helping hand to rescue the ship of State, while ıt may 
prove less lement to the governing class which has had more than 
one relapse into Autocracy and seems systematically bent upon saving 
as much of the old régzme as possible 

Many foreigners, as well as Russians, hold that considerable provoca- 
tion has been given to the masses whom the revolutionary wave has 
not baptised and who are true to Church and Tsar—to thei ancient 
traditions and prejudices The revolutionistsin a hurry have wounded 
the sensibilities of these stolid masses, and all parties may have to 
pay dearly for this tactical blunder Cunous and almost pathetic 
ulustrations of this feeling were frequent last Friday and Saturday, 
whet the President and Committee of the Municipality here rode 
about the city pacifymg the masses who were preparing to nse up 
against the so-called “intelligents,” that ıs, all Liberal factions A 
number of butchers, draymen and other stalwart supporters of the 
ancient régeme, unable to read or write, were got together and 
catechised “What have you to say against the inteligents? ” “They 
“crowd the streets and carry red flags and cry, ‘ Down with the Tsar.’” 
“Well, but they don’t harm you, eh?” “They do” “How so? Do 
“they fire on you?” “No” “Do you object to red flags?” “We 
“don’t care anything about their flags, whether they are red or green 
“or black” “Then what do you object to?” “We can’t bear to 
“have them shout out ‘Down with the Tsar,” and we won't stand ıt 
“That’s all” “Anything else?” “Yes Why do they scoff and jeer 
“at us for going to church, and why call us men of the Black Hundred 
“because we prdy to God? Our fathers went to church and prayed to 
“God, and we do as they Why must these fellows come and abuse 
“us for it? We do no harm to them We didn't go about shouting 
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“anything against ther people Why do they insult tpe Tsar and 
“make fun of religion? That’s why we are against them.” This 
scrap of conversation, which is genuine, affords a glimpse into the 
state of these dark rude natures, who, like plants underground, grope 
upwards and downwards unconsciously but unceasingly for the sap of 
life and rays of hght. And these men are types of scores of millions 
whom the revolutionary party cannot provoke with impunity But 
the glove has already been thrown down, and if the masses pick ıt up 
and accept the challenge the words “revolution” and “jacquerie ” 
will acquire a meaning almost specifically different from any they 
have yet had ın the history of the blind rage and cruel frenzy of peoples. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 
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URNING over the g00 pages of Dr Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
autobiography—“My Life a Record of Events and 
“Opinions” (Chapman and Hall)—one ıs forced into the common- 
place of criticism that greets almost all books of this kind The 
record 1s planned on too large a scale, i the first volume especially, 
a more rigorous rejection and compression would have vastly 
improved the narrative Yet the reader who knows how to skip will 
find these volumes deeply interesting, for they contain not only the 
life-record of one of the most striking figures in the world of modern 
science, but also the imtimate self-expression of a man of great 
intellectual power, ın whom are combined, with most perplexing 
psychological results, the sceptical mind of the man of science and 
the visionary temperament of the mystic Every page of this book 
bears witness to the transparent honesty of the writer, to his nobility 
of @haracter and his lofty ideals of hfe It ıs assuredly a “book of 
“good faith,” written by an octogenarian with the mental vigour of a 
man in the prime of life, and as we read we understand, ın some 
measure, how one of the acutest biological thinkers of his day—an 
avowed Agnostic who rejected Chnistramty on the ground of 
insufficient evidence—came to accept the materialisation of spint- 
forms and all the mnor phenomena of the spiritualistic séance upon 
evidence which, to almost all scientific mmds, seems wholly untrust- 
worthy Taine said of Renan “He is a sceptic who, where his 
“scepticism makes a hole, stops up the hole with his mysticism” The 
remark applies with still greater force to Dr Wallace 
Dr Wallace will always hold an honoured place in the history of 
scientific research as the co-discoverer with Darwin of the theory of 
Natural Selection The story of that remarkable coincidence 1s well 
known, and, quite apart from the epoch-making nature of the 
discovery, the modesty and unselfishness of the “rivals,” each eager to 
give pface and credit to the other, forms one of the most charming 
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passages ın the annals of Science It 1s not so widely knpwn, I think, 
that both Darwin and Dr Wallace found the long-sought clue to the 
Origin of Species in Malthus’s “Principles of Population” Dr. 
Wallace gives us an interesting account of how the idea first occurred 
to him during his wanderngs in the Malay Archipelago — 


At the time I was suffering from a sharp attack of intermittent 
fever, and every day during the cold and succeeding hot fits 
had to he down for several hours, during which time I had 
nothing to do but to thmk over any subjects then particularly 
interesting me One day something brought to my recollection 
Malthus’s ‘‘ Principles of Population,” which I had read about 
twelve years before I thought of his clear exposition of ‘ the 
positive checks to increase ’’—disease, accidents, war, and 
famine—which keep down the population of savage races to so 
much lower an average than that of more civilised peoples It 
then occurred to me that these causes or their equivalents are 
continually acting in the case of animals also. ... Vaguely 
thinking over the enormous and constant destruction which this 
implied, it occurred to me to ask the question, Why do some 
die and some live? And the answer was clearly, that on the 
whole the best fitted live Then it suddenly flashed upon 
me that this self-acting process would necessarily smprove the 
race, because in every generation the inferior would inevitably 
be killed off and the superior would remain—that 1s, the fittest 
would survive Then at once I seemed -to see the whole effect 
of this, that when changes of land and sea, or of climate, or of 
food-supply, or of enemies occurred, ıt followed that all the 
changes necessary for the adaptation of the species to the 
changing conditions would be brought about In this way 
every part of an animal’s organization could be modified exactly 
as required, and ın the very process of this modification the 
unmodified would die out, and thus the defimte characters and 
the clear zsolatzon of each new species would be explained. e 


Here at length was the solution! The same evening Dr Wallace 
began a paper on the subject, and sent ıt to Darwin by the next post, 
“hoping the idea would be as new to him as ıt was to me” As all 
the world now knows, Darwin had been working on the same idea for 
twenty years, and had already nearly completed a large work fully 
developing it. It was charactenstic of the man that he insisted on 
Dr Wallace sharing with him the honour of the discovery , while Dr 
Wallace, for his part, could write with splendid magnanimity to a 
friend, after reading Darwin’s book “I do honestly believe that with 
“however much patience I had worked and experimented on the 
“subject, I could never have approached the completeness of his 
“book, its vast accumulation of evidence, its overwhelming argument, 
“and its admirable tone and spirit I really feel thankful that ıt has 
“not been left to me to give the theory to the world” 

Although in general agreement with Darwin as to the over- 
whelming importance of the great principle of Natural Selection, there 
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are sevefal points on which Dr Wallace differs These differences 
of opinion ‘have been frequently musrepresented by objectors to 
“Darwinism,” and it has even been stated that Dr Wallace has given 
up the most essential parts of the theory of Natural Selection Here 
Qn Chap xxv) we have an admurably lucid statement of what these 

~ differences really are, and how they affect the theory in question 
The only umportant points on which there 1s any real divergence of 
opinion are. (1) The ongin of man as an intellectual and moral 
being, (2) sexual selection through female choice, as affecting male 
colour or ornament, (3) pangenesis, and the heredity of acquired 
characters Dr Wallace accepted Darwin’s theory of pangenesis as 
a provisional hypothesis, but he now holds with Weissman that there 
1s no valid evidence for the transmission of acquired characters, and 
has given up pangenesis as untenable On the question of sexual 
selection he does not accept Darwin’s inference that brillant male 
colour or marking has been developed by the female’s choice, but 
ascribes it to a variety of causes, and especially to the fact that in 
most species the male does not need so much protection as the 
female, and can therefore be more brilliantly marked with less danger 
But the really important difference between Darwin and Dr Wallace 
1s the latter's rejection of the sufficiency of Natural Selection to 
explain the origin of man’s mental and moral nature Darwin believed 
that man’s whole nature—physical, mental and moral—was developed 
from the lower animals by the same laws of vanation and survival, 
and that there was no difference in £zma@ between man’s nature and 
animal nature, but only one of degree “My view,” says Dr Wallace, 
“was, and ıs, that there is a difference in kind, intellectually and 
“morally, between man and other animals, and that while his body 
“was undoubtedly developed by the continuous modification of some 
“ancgstral animal form, some different agency, analogous to that which 
“first produced organic ze, and then originated consczousness, came into 
“play in order to develop the higher intellectual and spiritual nature 
“of man” He holds that although the mathematical, musical and 
artistic faculties have been developed under natural selection, this 
process could never have called them into being, and that the 
spiritual nature of man separates him completely from the lower 
anımals Elsewhere he has expressed this view even more forcibly 
“The gulf which separates the ant from Newton, the ape from Shake- 
“speare, and the parrot from Isaiah, cannot be bridged by a struggle 
“for existence To call the spiritual nature of man a ‘ by-product’ 1s 
“a jest too big for this little world ”* 


* See an interview with Dr Wallace in Mr Harold Begbie’s “Master Workers”, 
just published by Messrs. Methuen Mr Begbie’s volume will be found especially 
useful by the general reader who wishes to understand the present position of 
scientific investigators in relation to what 1s conventently, but imperfectly, termed 
“occultism” In addition to the interview cited above, there are chapters on Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir Wiliam Crookes, on Mr Frank Podmore and Psychical 
Resear h,“and on Dr Milne Bramwell and Hypnotism 
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In the chapters on “My Friends and Acquaintances ” we get many 
interesting glimpses of the famous men of a past generation—Datrwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, Sir Charles Lyell, Tyndall, and many lesser hghts 
Much of the Darwin-Wallace correspondence has ‘already been 
published ın the “Life and Letters,” and especially in “More Letters” 
(1903), but here we have several hitherto unprinted letters from 
Darwm, full of the personal charm which characterises all his private 
correspondence Dr Wallace was intimate with Huxley, but he never 
seems to have got over a “feeling of awe and inferiority” in discussing 
scientific problems with him—an inferiority he did not feel with 
Darwin This was due, he thinks, to the fact that “the enormous 
“amount of Huxley’s knowledge was of a kind of which I possessed 
“only an irreducible minimum, and of which I often felt the want In 
"the general anatomy and physiology of the whole anımal kingdom, 
“hving and extinct, Huxley was a master, the equal—perhaps the 
“superior—of the greatest authorities on these subjects ın the 
“scentific world?” Dr Wallace saw much of Spencer at one time 
Here ıs an amusing ghmpse — 

Once I remember dining informally with Huxley, the only 
other guests being Tyndall and Herbert Spencer The latter 
appeared ın a dress-coat, whereupon Huxley and Tyndall chaffed 

' him, as setting a bad example, and of being untrue to his 

principles, quoting his Essay on “ Manners and Fashion,’’ but 
all with the most good-humoured banter Spencer took it in 
good part, and defended himself well, declaring that the coat 
was a relic of his early unregenerate days, and where could he 
wear it out 1f not at the houses of his best friends? ‘‘ Besides,” 
he concluded, ‘‘ you will please to observe that I am true to 
principle in that I do not wear a white tie ! ” 

The second of these volumes contains much concerning spiritualism. 
Dr Wallace endeavoured, but with little success, to persuades his 
scientific friends to make a serious examination of the phenomena, 
upon which he based his faith Huxley pleaded lack of interest and 
time Tyndall went to one séance, and read Dr Wallace’s pamphlet 
on “The Scientific Aspect of the Supernatural,” afterwards writing to 
his fnend “It ıs not lack of logic that I see ın your book, but a 
“willingness that I deplore to accept data which are unworthy of 
“your attention” Romanes, on the other hand, seems at one time 
to have taken spirituahsm very seriously, but after spending much 
time and trouble over the matter, he too withdrew from further 
investigation The following letter from the late Samuel Butler 1s 
worth quoting at length, as giving a curious revelation of the mind 
of that remarkable man 


Granted that wonderful spirit-forms have been seen and 
touched and then disappeared, and that there has been no 
delusion, no trickery Well, I don’t care I get along quite 
nicely as Iam I don’t want them to meddle with me ® I had 
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a very dear friend once, whom I believed to be dying, and so 
‘did she. We discussed the question whether she could com- 

\  municate with me after death ‘‘ Promise,’ I said, and very 
solemnly, ‘‘ that 1f you find there are means of visiting me here 
on earth—-that if you can send a message to me—you will never 
avail yourself of the means, nor let me hear from you when you are 
ance departed ’’ Unfortunately she recovered, and never forgave 
me If she had died, she would have come back ıf she could , of 
that I am certain by her subsequent behaviour to me I believe 
my; instinct was perfectly mght, and I will go farther: ıf ever 
a spirit-form takes to coming near me, I shall not be content 
with trying to grasp it, but, in the interests of science, I will 
Shoot tt 


Butler evidently thought that he had said too much, for he wrote 
another letter apologising for his “rudeness” But one cannot doubt 
that the first letter was written in all seriousness, and can 
imagine that ıt was inspired by an imitating sense of the futility of 
investigating phenomena which, to the writer, seemed so trivial That 
is a point which the temperamental spintualist seems unable to 
appreciate—the frzvealoty of the phenomena produced at spiritualistic 
séances There are many people, by no means lacking ın reverence 
and spuituality, who are repelled by the very nature of the spiritualistic 
phenomena they are asked to examine—the table-turning and spint- 
tapping, the ringing of hand-bells, the purposeless moving of furniture, 
the throwing of flowers about the room, the untying of knots under 
cover of a dark cabinet, and all the tricks thaz form the stock-in-trade 
of the professed conjurer To their minds it ıs inconceivable that 
spirit-forms should indulge in such idle pranks, or if such things can 
be, they would rather not witness the performance, Just as they would 
rather not be present at the degradation of roble animals in a circus 
It is @ horrible idea that the spirits of those we love may be at the 
beck and call of some professional medium, engaged for the evening 
to go through a programme of spirit-tricks I say it ın all seriousness, 
and with no desire to scoff at believers ın spiritualism, among whom 
there are men worthy of the highest esteem, but if these 
inanities of the séance could be proved by strict scientific mvestigation 
to be genurne spiritual manifestations, there would be only one 
course open to the humane—the formation of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Spirits 


+ a * * 


In his study of “The Likeness of Chnst Rex Regum,” published a 
few years ago, Sir Wyke Bayliss showed that, though primarily a 
painter, he was also a writer of singular power and charm In that 
fascinating work he demonstrated, with a wealth of illustration and 
critical detail, that the Likeness of Christ, as represented by painters 
in all ages, is not an artist’s invention, but the authentic Likeness 
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handed down through the centuries from the time of thé Apostles, 
and that the Callistine fresco and other early representations found in 
the Catacombs, are genuine attempts at portraiture by artists who hdd 
seen Christ and expected to see Him again In his new book, “Seven 
Angels of the Renascence” (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons), Sir Wyke 
takes up the story of Art where “Rex Regum” leaves off, and 
carries 1t forward from the Pre-Raphaelites of the thirteenth century, 
through the great revival in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
down to the coming of Claude and the dawn of Landscape Art in the 
seventeenth The book ıs, ın effect, a brief history of the Renascence, 
told im a series of illuminating studies of the lives and work of the 
five great painters—Da Vina, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, and 
Correggio—who towered lıke giants above a multitude of lesser men 
The author brings to these studies the rare combination of poetic 
ımagımatıon and critical insight, and a breadth of sympathy that frees 
him from the narrowing conceptions of any particular “school” and 
enables him to appreciate each of the great masters for the special 
gifts he brought to the service of Art In Da Vinci he sees the scholar 
who “irradiated the studio with the hght of the intellectual life”, ım 
Michael Angelo the dreamer through whom the glory of imagination 
came to Art Correggio was the first pater who painted woman 
for her own sake, and as “Michael Angelo had shown that Art could 
“express strength and passion without being brutal, Correggio showed 
“that it could also express sweetness and grace without being weak” 
Titian was the colounst—the first to turn “raw umber into ivory, 
“yellow ochre into gold, and white lead mto the ightnings of Jupiter” 
Finally, Raphael was the “all-round” artist, who did all these things 
—not any one of them so well, perhaps, as one or other of his 
fellow-workers , but ıt was he who brought the quality of “balance” 
to Art, and reconciled the conflict:ng ideals of Classicism and 
Naturalism y 


Raphael was one of five If Da Vinci knew more—Raphael 
knew enough. If Tıtian’s colour 1s more telling—Raphael tells 
enough If Michael Angelo was more daring—Raphael was 
not deficient in courage If Correggio painted the prettiest of 
women—Raphael painted the most beautiful Tuintoretto 
thought that 1f Titian had designed lıke Angelo, and Angelo had 
coloured like Titian, the world would have seen a perfect painter 
But that ıs the same as saying that if the stars of a constellation 
had been all rolled together ın one you would have had a bigger 
star Yes—but you would have lost the glory of the heavens 


In his study of Titian Sir Wyke brings out very clearly the social 
and economic revolution incidentally wrought by the great Venetian 
artist in the condit:ons of the painter’s life The practice of pamting in 
oul had been introduced by the Van Eycks early in the fifteenth 
century, and the Flemish painters had already proved that, certain 
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ualities of detail and colour could be produced with far greater eftect 
No than by the old methods of fresco and tempera But the German 
painters had used the new medium with certain well-defined limitations 
It was left for Titian to disregard these hmitations, and to bring the 
art of oil painting to perfection. This new method affected vitally 
the whole status of the artist’s calling Hitherto the exigencies of 
material, whether mosaic, fresco, or tempera, had made ıt necessary 
for men to work together Painters were employed by the Church or 
the State to work in compames upon the same design, under the 
direction of a “master,” who was the designer, but not necessarily the 
painter, of the pictures attributed to him The practice of oil painting, 
as developed by Titian, gave the individual painter an independence 
he had never before possessed . 


It created the art of painting pictures The old limitations 
of tempera, and fresco, and mosaic, became of little account 
If a man would show his skill and prowess as a painter ıt was 
no longer necessary for him to dream—as Andrea del Sarto 
dreamed—of 


“ Fcur great walls in the New Jerusalem 
Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 
For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo, and me 
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—nor even to wait for a commission, by the canons of some 
neighbouring monastery, to decorate their refectory The artist 
could just buy ‘a canvas, and paint his picture in his own home 
It seems at first sight like exchanging the game of Whist played 
with four merry partners, for the solitary game of Patience 
played with oneself But ıt' meant much more than that It 
meant to Art that the venue was changed. It meant 
e that the artist, no longer tied to the service of the Church 
or the State, should turn for inspiration to the things which 


concern the common passions of our lives .. It meant that 
Art had passed from the control of ecclesiastics to the self- 
control of the artist in his own studio. - N 


‘Si Wyke uses the word Angel 1n its simplest meanmg—a Messenger 
To the five who lived and worked in the full tide of the Renascence, ` 
he joms two other “messengers” Cimabue, who came with the 
, awakening of Art from her long sleep through the dark ages— - 
“before the House was swept, or the Studio set in order ” , and Claudé, 
“the first painter to see the sun rise,” the harbinger of the Renascence 
in the North, who came when the giants of the South had passed 
away, and Italan Art had entered upon its decadence Michael 
Angelo died in 1564, Titian in 1576; and after the passing of Titian, 
only Tintoretto and Veronese remained of the twenty or more great 
painters of the Italan Renascence. Then came the painters of the 
Decadewce—the Carracci, Guido, Salvator Rosa—and with them the 
story of Italan Art ıs a tale that ıs told “The great panters of the 
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“Renascence had spoken, and the Decadents were content to repeat 

“what they had said” But at the vezy time when the Italians wgfe 
disputing as to the best way of imitating Michael Angelo there was 
born—in the North—a painter who was to lead the artists out of the 
studio into the fields Landscape had indeed been painted before 
Claude, as background for other subjects, but ıt was a new thing 
when Claude “painted the opening of the gates of day without so 
“much as inviting Aurora or Apollo to sit for their portiaits” It 
heralded a new Renascence—a new vision of the world which has never 
since been lost Mythology has givea place to Nature Proserpina 
no longer returns, but the may-tree blossoms, Ceres has descended 
from her car, but the corn field mpples ın the wind, Aurora, for aught 
we know, may breakfast in bed—but the sun rises 

Sir Wyke’s volume ıs beautifully illustrated This ıs the season of 
the “gift-book,” as reviewers know to theircost The “Seven Angels” 
is, of course, far too good a book to be included ın that category , 
its place is, emphatically, on one’s own shelves But if you buy a 
second copy for a friend—that 1s another matter 


* * + * 


In his study of “Sir Thomas Browne,” contributed to Messrs 
Macmullan’s “Enghsh Men of Letters” series, Mr Edmund Gosse 
gives us an adnurably balanced estimate of the author of the “Rehgio 
“Medici” Browne is not an easy subject for a critical monograph, for 
his best writings have a peculiar literary fascmation, a verbal ecstasy 
which ıs apt to hold the sympathetic mind in thrall and to mspire a 
devotion that will allow of no criticism This, no doubt, explams the 
attitude of some of Mr Gosse’s reviewers, who complain of his ‘ Jack 

“of sympathy” with his subject There ıs plenty of sympathy in the 
book, as J have read it, but ıt ıs not a sympathy that paralyses the 
judgment Mr Gosse ıs both eloquent and discriminating He 
critically examines his author’s defects both of thought and style, but 
he does full justice to the unique qualities which have given Biowne 
a place of his own in English literature 

It would be interesting to know how many of those who took part 
in the recent ter-centenary celebrations at Norwich possess an 
mtimate knowledge of the works of Sir Thomas Browne, and have 
read those works with genuine pleasure As Mr Gosse justly 
remarks, Browne's appeal ıs almost exclusively to the lover of style— 
that 1s to say, of style ın 1ts wider sense, not merely in the harmonious 
arrangement of words, but in the art of transferrmg temperament to 
paper We have to face the fact that Browne belongs to a class of 
writer with whom substance 1s completely subordinated to form, and 
that his substance 1s worth very little We have not to read far into 
the “Religio Medici” to discover that its philosophy is neghguble, 
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nor do we go to the “Vulgar Errors” to study the scientific 
a of the seventeenth century Browne’s standing im 
thè “world af science 1s sufficiently denoted by the fact that, 
although a famous man and persona grata, he was not 
asked to assist in the formation of the Royal Society He 
had no humour, for the humour that ıs often attributed to him is 
merely a quaintness of language “It 1s doubtful,” says Mr Gosse, 
“whether in the whole body of his writings there ıs a single phrase 
“written for the purpose or in the expectation of raising a laugh He 
“is occasionally willmg to provoke a smile by his wit, but that ıs a 
“very different thing from humowm ” Jt 1s as an artist ın words, and 
not as a thinker or by any other intellectual quality of his mind, that 
he takes his place among the great English prose-wnters By his 
artistry alone he conquers Few have equalled, and none surpassed, 
the serene pomp of his verbal march, or the imaginative rapture of his 

more exalted passages 
Mr Gosse notes the extraordinary coincidence that the one great 
English author whose finest passages were inspired by the contempla- 
tion of death and bunal, and who spoke with the greatest horror of 
the fear of “bemg knaved out of our graves” and of having “our 
“skulls made mto drnkmg-bowls”—that this author should be the 


one who has suffered such outrage — 
Pam 

In 1840, some workmen who weie digging a grave for the 
wite of the incumbent of St Peter Mancioft, in Norwich, broke 
into the neighbouring. vault where the body of Sir Thomas 
Browne had lain since 1682, and called the sexton to look at 
what they had found The sexton saw below him the skeleton 
of the great antiquary, and bending into the tomb, seized the 
skull and carried ıt off He offered ıt for sale, and ıt was bought 
e by a collector over whose name, in my opinion, it 1s best to shed 
the poppy of oblivion This unworthy man, after amusing 
himself with his sacrilegious possession, deposited ıt in a museum 
in Noiwich, ‘‘ where ıt is still to be seen” Mr. Charles 
Willams, the Norwich surgeon who has done so much for the 
bibliography of Browne, stated in 1897 that the skull had then 
“ recently been claimed by the Vicar of St Peter Mancroft, but 
unsuccessfully’?! I have seen no denial of this statement, 

which seems to imply an impious vulgarity almost incredible 


The skull is, I believe, still in the Norwich Museum But Sir 
Thomas Browne’s case 1s not without parallel among authors Mr 
Gosse might have cited the curiously similar case of Browne’s great 
contemporary, Milton In 1790, the grave where Milton was buried 
an the churchyard of St Gules’s, Cripplegate, was for some reason 
opened, The leaden coffin found there was cut open, and the body, 
of the poet taken out The overseers of the parish extracted the 
teeth,cut off the harr, which was sıx inches long, and left the scattered 
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remains to the gravediggeis, who exhibited them for money Cowper 


protested against this horrible transaction at the time in some vigqrogs 
verses — 


Ill fare the hand that heaved’ the stones 
Where Milton’s ashes lay, 

That trembled not to grasp his bones : 
And steal his dust away. 
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